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L.  M.  GoTTSCBAtK  :— 
"  'Hie  best  instrument  now 
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spheres." 
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their  equal." 

I    iulini     I  UCCA  :— "The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 
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the  CIIIVAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 
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jpcial  Bank 

0n  5e  Pacific  Coast 

Capital®  1000000,00. 

kplijs$500,000i00. 

— ■  ■  •  ♦  » 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.        .  Jan.  1st,  1886 

Assets;  _^_ 

Bank  Premises,  -  -  -  8150.000  OO 
Other  Real  Fst  ate.  -  -  35,556  '*7 
Land  Association,  Gas  and 

Bank  Stocks,  ...  90.592  1  <* 
Loans  and  I  Viscounts,  -  2,416,113  :\7 
l>ne  from  Banks,  ...  £00,828  09 
Money  on  band,        -       -         609,1£0  71 


Liabilities; 

Capital,  paid  up, 
Surplus  Fund, 
Undivided  Profits, 
I>ue  depositors, 
l>ue  Banks,      -       « 


$3,508, 1  20  62 

.    si  ,000.000  OO 

500.000  OO 

-      7,414  78 

-    1,894.3*9  70 

-     1QQ.316  14 

$3,508, 1  20  62 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  past 
year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Pacific  Bank. 
Besides  Paying  the  usual  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  dividend  to  shareholders  it  has  added 
another  $50,000  to  the  surplus  fund,  making  Capital 
and  Surplus  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

B.  It.  fflfeDOKAJUD,  President. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Coisets  combine  Grace,   Comfort   and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 
Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD.  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.  B.  CORSETS; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And   10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
S;m  Francisco.  Cal 


8TEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE   rRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,    885. 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  inventions  Ex- 
hibition; also,  (  i   Medal  bj  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  "  Best   Piano6  and  several  meritorious  and 
il  Inventions." 
Genei      Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'  Pianos, 
Ej  a  1 1  . 

Ki.uii.  [1  8  Bach  Pianos, 
v.  Roenisch   Piano 
Burden  <  Irgans, 

W'il.  ox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  .1     Imerican  and    Foreign   Band  Instru- 
nents,    Vccordeons,   Violins,   Guitars.    Sheet    Musi,-, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc     I  1  mailed  free. 

MATHIAS   CRAY, 

Pacifii  Coasl   Vgent.  206  Post  St.;  S.  I. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  ( lazetteer  ^f  the  World £12  00 

Lippiacott*s  Biographical  Dictionary 1200 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,     [o  vols.     Cloth...  1500 

Sheep 20  00 

iter's  Unabridged  Dictionary 1000 

ence  Library.     8  vols 2000 

Brewer's  Reference  Library.     3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Hand)  Book  of  Object  Lessons 1  25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  1'uhlic  Schools  ol 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH   A.   HOFMANN, 

Booseller  am)  Stationer, 
208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EQUALED BY     1ST  O  N"  E  . 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 

SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  General  Agent, 

29  Post  St.,   San  Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh- 
teen years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$33.  to  (900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
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"  wrest-pin'' 
system.  Re- 
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ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 
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R1EMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers, 

28  Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School  Chil- 
dren and  Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES. 


Maiison's  Writing  Spellers. 

■-■■ 

SPELLING  BLANKS  AND  COPT  BOOKS  COMBINED, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script  Letters  and  Figures.  The  Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 

No.   i.      The  pages  are  divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 
.     Writing. 

No.   2.     Into  two ;    the  first  for  Words,   the    second  for    Defining,   or   for 
Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -         -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,        -----         -      75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.   GUNN,  General  Agent, 

329  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Teaching  lie  Effects  of  Mol  and  Narcotics. 

OUE     BODIES, 

And  how  to  care  for  them. 

STEELE'S   HYGIENIC   PHYSIOLOGY, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies.     Price,  $1.00. 

STEELE'S  ABRIDGED  PHYSIOLOGY, 

For  Common  Schools.     Price,  50  cents. 
THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  PRIMER— For  Young  Pupils. 

BC-X-GKEEirsrE    IFOIR,    "Z-OTTJsTGr    IE3  IE  O  IE3  "LIE, 


FOR    INTERMEDIATE    GRADES. 


One  or  more  Books  of  this  Series  have  been  adopted  as  text  books  or  as 
a  basis  for  oral  instruction  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  City 
of  San  Francisco,  Counties  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Alameda,  Sonoma, 
Solano,  Yolo,  Fresno,  Contra  Costa,  Butte,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt, 
Kern,  Lake,  Mariposa,  Monterey,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo, 
Sierra,  Sutter,  Tulare,  Ventura,  City  of  Oakland,  Grass  Valley. 

Two  of  the  above  Books  will  be  Sufficient  for  Most  Schools. 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  contains  a  sufficient  course^  for  High 
Schools.     Price,  $1.00. 

Steele's  Abridged  Physiology  contains  a  sufficient  course  for  Gram- 
mar grades,  or  for  ungraded  Country  Schools.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Child's  Health  Primer  is  suited  for  fifth  grade  pupils,  or  those 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Entirely  free  from  technical  terms,  simple 
and  attractive  in  style.     Price,  30  cents. 

Hygiene  for  Young  People  is  for  pupils  of  ten  to  twelve  years ;  more 
advanced  than  the  Health  Primer,  but  not  so  full  as  Steele's  Abridged.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Adopted  for  Pour  Years  for  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

"  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  (abridged)  has  just  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  for  use  in  the  first  and 
second  grades. 

"  The  adoption  was  made  upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Classification  Committee  ;  in  this  recommendation  I  heartily  concurred,  be- 
lieving as  I  do,  that  of  all  the  text  books  on  Physiology  which  were  before  the 
Committee,  Steele's  was  the  best  calculated  to  interest  and  benefit  the  pupils.'* 

C.  T.   DEANE,  M.   D., 
Chairman  Classification  Committee,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

A..    S.    B^.*RlffI3S    -St    CO., 

Publishers. 

EDWARD  F.  ADAMS, 

327  &  320  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


Harries9  New  National  Headers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes'  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes'  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monteith  "s  Physical  Geography.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes''  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes9  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  mastery. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.   ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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EDUCATORS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


Ira  G.  Hoitt. 

THERE  is  very  little  in  any  teacher's  life  that  is  especially  eventful  or 
noticeable  outside  of  the  educational  path,  in  whose  limits  such  lives  are 
mostly  confined.  For  the  most  part  teachers  claim  their  places  among  the 
"  Illustrious  Obscure,"  content  in  their  work  and  love  of  their  work,  to  bide 
their  time  for  the  "  blessings  that  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds  "  well  performed. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  falls  into  line  with  hundreds  of  others  of  his  pro- 
fession who  have  endured  uneventful  lives. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt  was  born  in  Lee,  New  Hampshire,  in  1833,  the  fifth  of  a 
family  of  ten  children. 

His  early  education  consisted  of  an  alternation  of  farm  work  and  at- 
tendance upon  the  District  School,  a  combination  of  labors  which  probably 
laid  the  foundation  for  .the  splendid  physical  vigor  which  has  accompanied 
him  through  life. 

He  taught  his  first  school  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  re- 
ceiving therefor  the  princely  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month  and  his  board. 
His  second  school  was  at  West  Amesbury,  under  the  Quaker  Poet,  John  G. 
Whittier,  as  Superintending  Committee. 

Having  determined  to  adopt  feaching  as  a  profession,  he  concluded  that 
it  would  be  best  for  his  ultimate  success  in  that  profession,  to  take  a  college 
course,  and  so  bent  his  energies  to  that  end.  He  entered  Philips'  Exeter 
Academy  in  1S54,  and  with  genuine  New  England  persistence  (always  supple- 
menting the  mental  term-work  with  vacation  farm  labor),  completed  a  five 
years'  course  of  study  in  three  years,  and,  unconditioned,  entered  the  Sopho- 
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more  Class  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1857.  Still  teaching  every  winter  and 
through  one  autumn,  he  graduated  honorably  in  i860,  and  having  already  ac- 
quired a  good  reputation  as  .teacher,  he  had,  upon  graduating,  the  choice  of 
four  positions,  and  decided  upon  the  Principalship  of  the  High  School  at 
Holliston,  Mass.,  as  his  first  settlement,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Thereafter  he  was  principal  of  the  High  Schools  in  Stoneham  and  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  in  each  place  adding  to  his  reputation  and  becoming  more  widely  known 
as  a  success'ul  teacher,  until  he  was  unanimously  elected,  under  a  suspension 
of  the  Rules,  to  a  position  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Boston.  He  belonged 
to  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  and  took  an  active  part  in  every- 
thing tending  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  In  1864  he  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Boston  High  School  and  came  to  San  Francisco,  bringing 
with  him  the  best  of  recommendations. 

Here  he  occupied  in  succession  the  positions  of  Vice  Principal  of  the 
Denman  Grammar  School  and  Principal  of  the  Rincon  Grammar  School,  and 
in  1865,  when  the  Lincoln  School  building  was  ready  for  occupation,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Principalship  of  that  school.  Mr.  Hoitt  brought 
an  unfailing  energy,  an  honorable  ambition  and  splendid  executive  ability  to 
his  work  in  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  ideas  he  introduced  are  still  retained 
in  the  schools. 

Under  his  management  the  Lincoln  School  achieved  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  school  for  boys  on  the  coast.  The  press  of  that  day  contained 
many  flattering  notices  of  the  efficient  work  accomplished  there. 

During  Mr.  Hoitt's  incumbency  he  established  the  present  Lincoln  School 
Medal  Fund,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  a  most  successful  exhibition,  he  pur- 
chased an  eight  hundred  dollar  library  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  1867  Mr.  Hoitt  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  City  Superin- 
tendent, but  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  and  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  he   resigned  his  position  in  the  Department  to  engage  in  business. 

He  has  always  kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  educational  matters,  as  well  as 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1 88 1-2,  from  the  Tenth 
Senatorial  District  of  San  Francisco  by  over  fifteen  hundred  majority,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fducation.  In  that  position  he  did  much  to 
improve  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  was  bold  and  foremost  in  the  discussion 
of  all  questions  bearing  upon  popular  education. 

Among  other  things,  he  secured  the  passage  of  an  amendment  providing 
that  "  teachers  in  cities  when  once  elected,  shall  not  be  dismissed  except  for 
violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  inefficiency,  unprofessional 
or  immoral  conduct ;"  thus  showing  his  friendship  for  teachers  as  a  class. 

He  became  convinced  that  California,  with  her  immense  area  and  rapidly 
increasing  population,  needed  large*  educational  facilities,  and  he  therefore 
worked  earnestly  and  successfully  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  Normal 
Si  hool  at  Los  Angeles. 

He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  having  been  both  times  elected  by  acclamation. 
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In  person  Mr.    Hoitt  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  of  large  and  massive 
frame,  and  erect  and  gentlemanly  bearing.     He  is  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in 
educational  matters,  and  while  keeping  in  the  advance  guard  of  progress,  bri: 
the  conservatism  of  a  sound  judgment  and  good  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
all  radical  measures. 

being  as  bold  and  fearless  in  denouncing  the   wrong  as  he  is  firm  and  de 
cided  in  upholding  the  right,  he  is  regarded  as  a  true  and  firm  friend  by  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hoitt  comes  rightly  by  his  love  of  the  teachers'  profession,  for  seven 
other  members  of  his  family,  his  father,  one  brother  and  five  sisters,  have  at 
some  time  successfully  pursued  that  calling,  and  we  may  justly  expect  to  heai 
more  of  him  in  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  California. 

San  Francisco.  WASHINGTON    A.YER,    M.    D. 


PRACTICAL  WORK. 


It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  practical  work  in  our 
schools  ;  if  not,  why  do  so  many  of  our  girls  and  boys  go  into  the  world 
quite  unable,  seemingly,  to  apply  in  every-day  life  the  principles  learned  in 
school?  One  reason  that  so  many  of  our  yood  citizens  undervalue  the  real 
worth  of  the  schools  is,  that  they  judge  from  results  as  seen  by  them.  If  a 
father  desires  to  test  his  son  in  arithmetic  he  does  not  fumble  over  the  pa_ 
of  a  book  to  find  an  example  for  him  to  work.  He  says  to  him,  "John,  take 
this  yard-stick  and  find  how  many  yards  of  carpet  I  must  buy  to  cover  this 
room." 

John  takes  the  stick,  and  his  heart  begins  to  jump  about  one  hundred  to 
the  minute,  and  when  he  reads  his  answer,  it  calls  for  more  carpet  than  will 
cover  the  floors  of  the  whole  house.  What  is  the  trouble?  Why,  poor  p 
sive  John  has  been  called  on  to  act.  In  the  school-room  this  has  always  been 
done  for  him  ;  the  book  has  always  told  him  just  how  many  feet  long  and 
wide  the  floor  is.  Working  only  three  examples  from  the  book  does  not 
teach  John  to  do. 

Let  your  pupils  handle  the  yard-stick,  then.     Give  them  examples  right 
from  the  class-room.     Draw  a  plan  on  the  blackboard,  like  this : 


98  /'<  • 

/. 
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When  drawn,  simply  say  to  them,  "  Find  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth*. 
|  yards  wide,  required  to  carpet  a  floor  the  size  and  shape  of  this. 
Next  draw  a  plan  like  this  : 


Scale  %  inch  the  foot. 


making  it  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.  If  they  have  been  taught  geo- 
graphy rightly  they  will  know  what  is  meant  by  "  scale  one-half  inch  to  the 
foot,"  and  hence  should  have  no  trouble  in  finding  how  many  yards  of  car- 
peting are  required  to  carpet  a  floor  the  size  of  the  room,  as  shown  by  the 
plan. 

Again,  have  a  long  table  in  the  room.  If  you  cannot  get  the  table,  get 
two  ten-foot  pine  boards  and  place  them  on  the  tops  of  two  chairs. 

This  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  show  a  little  pluck  on  your  part.  On 
the  table  have  two  water-pails,  one  filled  with  water  and  one  empty.  Also 
have  a  tin  gallon,  quart,  pint,  and  gill  measure.  Buy  them  if  you  can,  if  not, 
ask  the  pupils  to  get  their  parents  to  lend  them  to  you.  You  will  find  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Next  have  cards  distributed  to  each  pupil  in  the 
class.  On  these  cards  have  written,  "  3  pints  of  vinegar  at  40  cts.  per  gallon, 
50  cts.  paid;"  "  2  quarts  of  sirup  at  80  cts.  per  gallon,  $1."  As  each  pupil's 
name  is  called  he  is  to  step  to  the  "  counter,"  call  for  the  quantity  named  on 
his  card,  and  from  a  pile  of  money  on  one  end  of  the  table  containing  one,, 
three,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty  cent,  and  one  dollar  pieces,  he  is  to  choose 
the  piece  of  money  named  on  his  card,  when  the  teacher  is  to  measure  from 
the  pail  containing  the  water,  calling  it  vinegar,  sirup,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  called  for  on  the  card,  and  at  the  same  time  call  on  some  member  of  the 
class  or  the  pupil  himself  to  tell  how  much  the  article  comes  to  and  what  the 
change  must  be.  For  example,  A  is  called  :  he  steps  to  the  counter  and  says, 
"I  want  3  pints  of  40  ct.  vinegar."  At  the  same  time  he  puts  down  a  50  ct. 
piece.  B  is  called  and  says,  "  3  pints  of  vinegar  at  40  cts.  per  gallon  comes 
to  15  cts.,  and  35  cts.  change  must  be  given  to  A." 

If  the  teacher  desires,  he  can  make  the  exercise  intensely  interesting, 
when  measuring  the  water,  by  using  different  measures.  For  example,  the 
order  may  be  for  two  gallons  of  vinegar.  The  teacher  may  begin  by  first 
filling  two  gill  measures,  then  a  pint,  next  two  gills  again,  and  finally  a  quart, 
having  it  understood  that  when  he  has  the  required  number  the  pupils  are  to 
raise  their  hands.  Each  pupil  will  be  watching  with  great  interest,  so  as  to  be 
the  first  one  to  raise  his  hand. 

Beg,  buy,  or  borrow  a  pair  of  scales  and  let  the  pupils  weigh  sand,  calling 
it  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  or  anything  that  may  be  suggested.  Five  dollars,  which 
can  be  raised  by  a  ten-cent  entertainment,  will  buy  many  very  useful  articles 
for  such  exercises. 


Teaching  Reading.  5 

I  would  ask  the  different  business  men  to  give  me  bill-heads ;  they  will 
be  glad  to  do  it.  Then  let  pupils  write  a  bill  on  the  real  thing.  Obtain  a 
real  bank,  check  to  show  them  ;  also  an  insurance  policy — anything  that  will 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  practical. 

One  other  point.  When  explaining  to  a  class  the  difference  betweeYi  two 
feet  square  and  two  square  feet,  do  not  try  to  explain  it  to  them  by  telling 
them  the  difference ;  but  draw,  or  better  yet,  have  one  of  them  draw  both  on 
the  blackboard,  if  large  enough  ;  if  not  large  enough,  use  the  floor.  Too 
many  teachers  try  to  teach  their  pupils  by  telling  them  truths.  Do  not  do  it  ; 
but  lead  them  to  discover  the  truths  for  themselves. 

In  The  Teachers'  Institute.  \V.\i.   M.   Giffin,  A.  M. 


TEACHING    READING. 

[The  following  notes  of  Col.  Parker's  lectures  at  Martha's  Vineyard  will  he  found  very 
interesting  :] 

The  underlying  principle  of  Col.  Parker's  practice  became  apparent  in 
discussing  the  question,  "What  is  Reading?"  He  defines  it — "Getting 
thought  by  printed  or  written  words  arranged  in  sentences."  As  a  result  of 
this  definition  the  old  ABC  teaching  becomes  obsolete ;  nor  must  a  word  by 
itself  be  taught.  A  word  when  taught  must  be  part  of  an  idea  already  in  the 
mind  ;  indeed,  some  instructors  acting  on  this  principle  would  not  teach  word^ 
at  first,  but  sentences  ;  such  words  as  red,  hand,  sweet,  which  in  themselves  do 
not  suggest  ideas,  must  be  associated  with  other  words  when  being  taught. 

Picture  making  in  the  child's  mind  is  the  first  step  towards  reading  ;  a  hat 
held  before  the  child  and  its  attention  attracted  to  it,  then  placed  on  a  chair ; 
the  child  encouraged  to  say  something  about  it :  "The  hat  is  on  the  chair;" 
relationship  exists  here,  and  is  easily  perceived,  because  the  objects  are  pres- 
ent ;  words  written  on  the  board  express  the  same  thing,  although  less  vividly, 
because  the  idea  already  exists  in  the  mind.  Oral  reading  is  only  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  see  how  the  thoughts  are  in  the  child's  mind,  or  whether  it 
is  there  at  all  or  not.  This  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  an  ability 
to  read  the  mind  before  her  ;  but  a  teacher  can  hardly  pursue  her  work  with 
any  interest  without  acquiring  this  faculty  :  to  comprehend  idea  growth,  thought 
arousing  thought,  is  the  foundation  of  that  psychological  knowledge  needed  by 
one  who  would  succeed  as  a  teacher. 

To  illustrate  methods  to  be  pursued  :  One  of  the  Quincy  teachers  called 
together  a  class  of  four  who  could  not  read.  The  word  she  intended  to  teach 
was  fan.  With  the  fan  in  her  hand  she  talked  quietly  and  naturally  to  them 
until  all  were  interested  and  answered  her  simple  questions  and  expressed 
their  own  opinion  as  readily  as  if  talking  to  one  another;  then  she  asked  them 
to  close  their  eyes  and  see  the  fan  ;  when  they  decided  that  this  could  be 
done,  she  had  one  pupil  describe  the  dream/an,  and  the  others  add  any  other 
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particulars  apparent  to  their  minds  ;  they  had  told  her  by  spoken  words  ;  they 
had  sometimes  had  letters  that  told  them  about  things  by  written  words ;  the 
teacher  would  now  tell  them  on  the  board  with  the  crayon  the  thing  they  were 
talking  about.  She  then  wrote  for  each  the  word  "fan  ;"  they  told  her  after 
carefully  looking  at  the  word  what  it  said  to  them,  and  particular  pains  was 
taken  as  to  its  enunciation.  "  Is  there  any  other  way  to  tell  me  about  this 
fan  ?  "  They  decide  they  could  make  a  picture  of  it,  and  accordingly  each 
one  was  furnished  with  material  and  encouraged  to  draw  on  the  board  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  fan  ;  nothing  said  as  to  its  difficulty  or  their  inability,  but  the 
crudest  effort  was  praised.  "Will  you  touch  a  fan?"  All  turned  to  the  real 
article  instead  of  the  pictures  ;  then  a  little  talk  as  to  the  object  and  the  things 
which  tell  about  it.  The  group  were  then  sent  to  their  seats,  the  lesson  not 
occupying  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  In  answer  to  queries  the  following  ad- 
ditional points  were  developed  :  A  large  class  would  be  divided  into  small 
groups,  each  group  taken  separately  and  a  similar  plan  followed  ;  the  lesson 
for  each  group  to  be  short,  and  on  returning  to  their  seats  the  pupils  encour- 
aged to  produce  on  their  slates  the  word  and  picture  given  on  the  board; 
writing,  and  to  some  extent,  drawing,  to  keep  pace  with  the  words  mastered. 

The  subject  of  script  and  printed  forms  was  interestingly  discussed ;  how 
best  to  pass  from  one  form  to  the  other ;  the  size  of  the  vocabulary  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  child  during  the  first  year,  and  the  class  of  words  to  be  com- 
prised in  it. 

Throughout  the  discussions  upon  whatever  subject,  the  question  is 
constantly  recurring  :  "Are  we,  as  teachers,  constantly  looking  into  the  child's- 
mind  and  working  according  to  what  we  see  there  ?  "  S. 

— Ne7c>  York  School  Journal. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUA    CIRCLE   AT    WRIGHTVILLE. 

The  new  schoolhouse  at  Wrightville  was  done  at  last.  The  carpenters 
had  been  gone  for  a  month,  and  the  painters  were  putting  on  the  last  strokes. 
The  Chinaman  who  had  cleared  away  the  debris  from  around  the  building  was 
engaged  to  give  the  interior  as  faithful  a  putting  to  rights.  The  new  school 
furniture  was  already  in  the  freight  room  at  the  railway  station  ;  and  now  the 
trustees  held  a  meeting.  There  was  a  new  trustee  as  well  as  a  new  school- 
house — indeed,  the  new  trustee  was  the  cause  of  the  new  schoolhouse.  At  the 
meeting  the  new  trustee,  as  his  custom  was,  made  himself  distinctly  felt.  Old 
Colonel  Dobson,  who  had  ruled  Wrightville's  educational  interests  after  his 
own  close-fisted  fashion  for  many  years,  reluctantly  passed  over  the  scepter  to> 
young  Dr.  Hill,  who  was  evidently  the  coming  man  of  Wrightville,  and  who 
had  recently  received  its  unanimous  vote  for  school  trustee.  At  the  meeting 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  question  as  to  what  teacher  should  pre- 
side in  the  new  schoolhouse  was  to  be  decided.     Colonel   Dobson  "reckoned 
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that  Sally  Parker,  who  had  taught  the  school  now  tor  nigh  on  to  five  year  and 
would  work  cheap,'' was  the  proper  person  to  employ;  but  Dr.  Hill  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  Normal  School  graduate  and  of  good  wages.  "If 
Wrightville  is  ever  going  to  hold  up  its  head  with  other  towns,  its  i  hildren 
must  be  well  taught,"  he  said,  ''and  no  good  teacher  can  be  had  tor  a  pittan<  e." 
1  >r.  Hill  had  a  way  of  carrying  his. point,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mi  i 
Kate  Thurston  brought  her  Normal  School  Diploma,  her  new  trunk,  her  bright 
thoughtful  face  and  her  wise  little  head  to  the  little  town  of  Wrightville.  She 
found  her  new  home  very  picturesque  and  pleasant,  nestling  among  trie  foot- 
hills of  the  ("oast  Range,  almost  within  sight  of  the  great  Pacific  ;  and  the 
boarding  place  which  had  been  recommended  to  her  was  all  that  she  <  ould 
desire.  The  family  was  made  up  of  a  widowed  mother  with  a  sad.  patient 
face,  two  slender  daughters  who  worked  at  dressmaking,  and  two  boarder.-. — a 
young  man  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  one  dry  goods  store  of  Wrightville,  and  an- 
other youth  of  brawny  mold  and  vigorous  appetite  who  was  a  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice. Mrs.  Brooks,  the  housekeeper,  had  a  look  and  way  iike  Kate's 
own  mother,  and  was  gentle  and  refined. 

So  Kate  settled  down  in  her  pleasant  little  gable-windowed  room  with 
scarcely  a  homesick  pang.  She  unpacked  her  trunk,  arranged  her  simple 
wardrobe  in  a  convenient  closet  and  in  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  then,  with  a 
sort  of  cheerful  zeal,  began  to  take  out  from  their  careful  wrappings  her  be- 
loved books.  There  was  no  special  bookcase  in  the  room,  and  this  lack  she 
seemed  to  have  anticipated,  for  from  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  she  brought  out 
a  set  of  hanging  book  shelves  and  a  little  rack  which  would  stand  on  a  table 
and  hold  a  dozen  more  volumes.  Then  she  went  down  stairs  for  permission  to 
put  a  couple  of  screws  into  the  wall,  and  coming  back  in  a  moment,  went  to 
work  in  a  brisk  fashion  to  put  up  the  shelves.  In  a  little  while  she  had  her 
books  all  in  order  on  them,  and  stood  back  with  her  hands  behind  her  and 
her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  taking  a  survey  of  her  accomplished  work. 
First,  of  course,  came  a  well-worn  array  of  school  books  ;  then  there  was 
"  Hamerton's  Intellectual  Life  ;"  a  volume  of  Ruskin  ;  a  History  of  Art  ;  half 
a  dozen  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  Rolfe's  edition  ;  half  a  dozen  "  Little  Clas- 
sics;'' "Bits  of  Talk,"  by  H.  H.;  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Poems:  and 
in  a  row  by  themselves  some  capital  children's  books,  evidently  for  schoolroom 
reading— Hawthorne's  "  Wonder  Book  ; "'  Hans  Anderson's  Stories  ;  "  William 
Henry's  Letters  to  his  Grandmother ; "  "Hans  Brinkenskaies  "  and  "Nellie's 
Silver  Mine."  The  upper  shelf  held  the  " Chautauqua " Books  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  '83  '84  "A  Brief  History  of  Greece;"  "Pictures  from  English 
History;"  and  half  a  dozen  more  books,  some  of  them  the  well  known  little 
ten  cent  C.  L.  S.  C.  Text  Books.  Miss  Kate  surveyed  the  whole  miniature 
library  with  an  expression  of  entire  approbation,  and  then  altered  slightly  The 
arrangement  of  the  Chautauqua  books.  As  she  ran  her  hand  over  them 
finally,  evening  and  settling  them  in  their  final  places,  one  could  easily  del 
a  lingering  touch  which,  if  it  had  been  on  the  sunny  head  of  a  little  child,  one 
would  call  a  soft  caress.     She   then   moved   the  small  table  which  was  part  of 
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the  room's  furnishing  up  near  the  window,  opened  both  its  leaves,  took  out  of 
her  trunk  a  large  square  of  olive-green  canton  flannel  with  a  narrow  border  of 
bright  figured  cretonne,  and  spread  it  on  the  table,  then  set  her  little  book 
rack  on  it,  put  into  it,  evidently  for  daily  use,  her  small  bible,  her  hymn  book, 
Peloubet's  Notes,  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a  small 
Webster's  Dictionary,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  and  a  "  Blue  and  Gold  "  Whit- 
tier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  On  the  table  she  laid  her  Harper's  Geography, 
a  brand  new  Classical  Atlas  and  her  portfolio  of  writing  materials.  Then  she 
put  the  little  rocking  chair  which  had  stood  by  the  window  over  into  another 
place,  drew  up  by  the  table  a  common  cane-seated  chair  which  had  a  firmer 
basis,  and  sat  down.  There  was  white  straw  matting  on  the  floor,  white 
drapery  on  the  bed,  and  a  white  curtain  at  the  window.  The  air  of  the  whole 
room  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  little  maiden  felt  a  sense  of  deep  content 
with  its  clean  simplicity  and  homeliness. 

The  next  morning  she  went  over  to  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  met  there, 
by  appointment,  the  trustees.  As  she  glanced  around  with  the  air  of  one  to 
the  manor  born,  praised  the  height  and  size  of  the  room,  and  its  sunny  win- 
dows, looked  critically  at  the  plan  for  ventilation,  and  made  sensible  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  blackboards  and  desks,  Dr.  Hill's  face 
expressed  solid  pleasure.  Colonel  Dobson  informed  the  loungers  at  the  post 
office  corner  that  evening  that  he  had  got  a  schoolma'am  for  them  now  who 
was  "  smart  !  smart  as  a  whip  ! "  And  he  smiled  complacently,  as  if  to  him 
alone  Wrightville  owed  this  phenomenal  acquisition. 

School  opened  the  first  day  of  September.  There  were  forty  scholars, 
great  and  small,  all  ages,  sizes  and  kinds  of  children,  mostly  of  American  pa- 
rentage, but  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans,  half  a  dozen  black-haired,  black- 
eyed  Spanish  children,  two  or  three  little  Italians,  and  one  small  ebony-hued 
son  of  Ham,  who  kept  his  white  teeth  almost  constantly  in  sight,  not- 
withstanding a  ragged  coat,  bare  feet,  and  the  evident  snubs  of  the  superior 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  new  teacher  was  almost  appalled  at  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
She  had  not  been  long  in  the  field,  and  only  in  a  graded  school,  but  she  went 
resolutely  at  the  business  of  classifying  and  arranging,  and  did  the  best  she 
could  under  the  circumstances.  One  thing  she  accomplished  apparently  with- 
out effort :  she  won  the  hearts  of  the  scholars..  At  the  very  first  recess  the 
big  boys  pronounced  her  "jolly,"  the  girls  said  she  was  "splend'd,"  and  the 
little  black  boy,  "  Pete,"  brought  her  in  the  afternoon  a  bunch  of  bright 
eschultzias,  which  she  took  with  cordial  thanks  and  wore  in  the  belt  of  her 
white  apron  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  first  few  days  vcre  so  full  of  school  work  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  anything  else ;  but  when  a  month  had  gone  and  order  had 
been  evolved  from  chaos,  and  our  Kate  had  begun  to  get  a  little  acquainted  in 
Wrightville,  had  been  to  church  and  Sunday  School,  and  undertaken  to  teach 
a  class  of  big  boys,  and   had  become   interested  in   a   few  of  her  scholars' 
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homes,  her  heart  went  out  towards  the  hard-working,  uncheered  mothers,  the 
aimless  young  women,  the  young  men  idling  away  their  evenings  in  the  store 
or  the  hotel  bar-room,  and  as  she  sat  down  to  her  pleasant  "  Chautauqua 
hour"  one  evening,  she  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  inspiration.  "Yes.'' she 
said,  half  aloud,  "  certainly,  why  not  have  a  Chautauqua  Circle  in  Wrightville  !  " 
San  Jose.  M.  H.  Field. 
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EXERCISE    I. 

(Can  you  read  this  piece  right  off  so  as  to  make  sense  ?     Can  you  rewrite  it  and  spell  all  the 

7i>ords  as  they  should  be  ? ) 

A  rite  suite  little  buoy,  the  sun  of  a  grate  kernel,  with  a  rough  around  his 
neck,  flue  up  the  rode  as  quick  as  a  dear.  After  a  thyme  he  stopped  at  a 
gneu  house  and  wrung  the  belle.  His  tow  hurt  hymn,  and  he  kneaded  wrest. 
He  was  two  tired  to  raze  his  fare,  pail  face.  A  feint  mown  of  pane  rows  from 
his  lips. 

The  made  who  herd  the  belle  was  about  to  pair  a  pare,  but  she  through 
it  down  and  ran  with  all  her  mite,  for  fear  her  guessed  wood  not  weight.  But 
when  she  saw  the  little  won,  tiers  stood  in  her  eyes  at  the  site. 

"  Ewe  poor  dear  !     Why  doo  you  lye  hear?     Are  you  dying?" 

"  Know,"  he  said,  "  I  am  feint." 

She  boar  hymn  inn  her  alms,  as  she  aught,  too  a  room  where  he  mite  be 
quite,  gave  him  bred  and  meet,  held  a  cent-bottle  under  his  knows,  untide  his 
cholor,  rapped  hymn  up  warmly,  and  gave  him  a  suite  drachm  from  a  viol,  till 
at  last  he  went  fourth  as  hail  as  a  young  hoarse. 

HINTS. 

First  distribute  the  slips  and  let  the  class  look  at  the  exercise  in  silence  a  few  minutes. 
Watch  the  faces  to  see  in  how  many  the  "  light  "  begins  to  shine.  After  a  sufficient  time, 
say  :  "  Well,  Mary,  what  is  the  matter  with  this  piece  ?"  After  she  has  to^d,  "  How  main 
can  correct  any  word  in  the  first  sentence  ?  Well,  John,  what  word  ?"  So  let  them  correct 
all  they  can  in  the  first  sentence.  They  may  not  be  able  to  correct  suite  and  buoy.  If  not, 
help  them.  So  go  through  each  sentence  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  recitation  will  permit.  Let 
them  take  the  slips  home  with  them,  and  prepare  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  for  the  next 
recitation,  and  also  write  out  the  whole  piece  as  it  ought  to  be.  Be  careful  to  have  them 
distinguish  between  the  pronunciation  of  alms  and  aims,  quite  and  quiet,   hoarse  and  horse. 

EXERCISE    II. 

(Rewrite  this  story,  leaving  out  all  the  needless  words  and  expressions.) 

On  a  large  dairy  farm,  where  a  great  many  cows  were  kept,  the  churning 
of  the  butter  was  done  by  a  tread-mill  worked  (squirrel-cage  fashion)  by  two 
animals,  a  dog  and  a  sheep.  The  dog,  "Bruce,"  hated  the  work,  and  did  not 
like  to  do  it  ;  and  when  churning-day  came  around  he  would  run  away  and  go 
off  and  hide   himself  so  that  he  could  not   be  found.     At  last  he  did  it  so 
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much  they  were  obliged  to  keep  him  shut  up  and  confined  in  some  place  or 
other.  The  sheep,  perhaps,  learned  from  the  dog  the  trick  of  running  away 
and  hiding  on  churning  day,  but  she  was  quite  as  shrewd  at  it  as  he  was. 

The  dog  and  the  sheep  churned  by  turns  on  alternate  days,  thus  Bruce 
worked  t«he  churn  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Old  Sheepy  worked 
the  other  remaining  three  days  of  the  six.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day mornings,  when  her  turn  came,  Old  Sheepy  could  never  be  found  without 
much  hunting  for  her  where  she  used  to  hide.  The  other  three  mornings 
when  she  had  nothing  to  do  she  would  stay  in  the  yard  and  feed  on  the  grass 
near  the  house.  So  John  was  obliged  to  drive  her  into  an  enclosure  where 
she  could  not  get  out,  and  there  confine  her  for  all  the  night  previous  to  her 
churning-day,  as  it  took  too  much  time  to  hunt  for  her  and  find  her  in  the 
morning;. 

One  Monday  evening  Bruce,  having  done  his  day's  work  at  the  churn,  was 
taking  it  easy,  lying  on  die  rug  in  the  sitting-room  where  the  farmers  family 
were  having  a  quiet  friendly  chat.  At  eight  o'clock  some  one  spoke  up  and 
asked,  "  Has  any  one  shut  up  Old  Sheepy?" 

No  one  knew.  So  off  John  ran  to  get  the  animal,  but  soon  returned 
back  again,  not  able  to  find  her. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Mary,  "  Bruce  has  had  it  easy  today,  as  he  has  not 
worked  hard.  We'll  put  him  on  to-morrow  ;  for  we  never  had  on  hand  more 
cream  ready  to  be  churned  than  now." 

Bruce  pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  to  say,  "  Catch  me  churning  Old  Sheepy's 
butter." 

When  bed-time  came,  and  the  folks  were  getting  ready  to  retire  and  go 
to  bed,  Mary  said,  "  I  will  not  let  old  Bruce  out  to-night.  I  will  put  him  in 
the  wash-room." 

Mary  did  not  quite  know  Bruce,  if  she  thought  he  was  silly  and  simple 
enough  to  be  caught  napping,  after  hearing  her  first  remark,  which  she  had 
made  some  time  before.  Bruce  had  slipped  out  of  the  sitting-room  somehow, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  until  morning,  and  hunt  him  up. 

At  midnight  a  great  noise  was  heard  near  the  house.  John  got  up  and 
went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  out  there.  He  found  that  Bruce  had 
hunted  up  Old  Sheepy  in  her  hiding-place,  and  had  driven  her  into  the  en- 
closure to  have  her  ready  for  her  churning  work  the  next  Tuesday  morning. 

HINTS. 

Distribute  the  leaf  and  give  the  class  time  enough  to  read  the  exercise  clear  through. 
"There  are  some  useless  words  used  in  telling  that  story,  are  there  not,  Willie?"  Willie 
will  probably  say,  "  Yes."  Put  him  right  to  the  proof.  If  you  have  trained  him  aright  he 
will  not  say  "  Yes,"  without  having  in  mind  some  sentence  or  sentence-;  that  might  be 
shortened.  If  he  did  not  actually  have  in  mind  an  instance  of  redundancy,  he  would  say  to 
your  question,  "  I  did  not  see  any  words  that  seem  to  me  useless."  If  he  says  the  latter, 
congratulate  yourself  on  having  a  thoughtful  boy.  If  he  says  "  Yes,"  say,  "  Show  us  a  place, 
Willie,  where  some  of  the  words  might  be  left  out."  If  he  fails  to  point  out  such  a  place,  try 
to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said  "  Yes  ;  "  that  the  right  way  for 
us  to  do  is  not  to  assent  to  anything  until  we  understand  it  and  see  clearly  that  it  is  so. 
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If  Willie  fails  tu  find  a  redundancy,  ask,  "Who  sees  a' place  in  which  some  of  the  woi 
are  of  no  use?  "     II   seems  better  to  go  at  the  lesson  this   way  rather  than  to  begin  with  the 
first   sentence,  and  so  in  order,  for  this  reason  : — You  wish  to  get  clear,  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  children.      It  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  redundancies  elsewhere  which 
will  catch  their  attention  more  quickly  than  those  in  the  first  line.      At  any  rate,  by  letting  a 
child  announce  what  he  has  discovered   by  himself,  you  give  him  greater  independence  and 
self-confidence,  and  an  inspiration  born  of  success  which  will  make  him  quicker  and  shar 
in  delecting  other  places  to  be  improved,      So  for  the  first  recitation  we  would  take  whatevei 
criticism  they  offer.      Pay  no  regard  to  system.      It  is  easier  to  arouse    mental  activity  in  I 
way.      As  soon   as  you  have  evidence  that  all  the  criticisms  have  been  made  which  are  likely 
to  be  volunteered,  it  is  time  to  begin  at  the  first  sentence,  and  correct  the  errors  as  you 

I  »o  not  forget  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  child's thoughtfulness  that  you  are  to  aim 
at.  The  amendment  to  the  story  is  entirely  subordinate ;  it  is  only  a  mean-.  So  be  sure 
that  your  pupils  see  clearly  why  this  or  that  word  or  phrase  can  be  left  out.  Get  them  to  tell 
you  that  "a  large  dairy  farm,"  means  "a  farm  where  a  great  many  cows  are  kept,"  and  SO 
the  last  clause  may  lie  omitted.  Get  them  to  tell  you  that  oil  a  farm  nothing  else  is  churned 
except  the  butter  (or  the  milk)  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  saying  "the  churning 
of  tin-  butler."  (let  them  to  tell  you  that  it  wouid  be  as  well  to  say  "  worked  by  a  dog  and 
a  sheep,"  as  to  put  in  "two  animals."  Now  try  them  and  see  if  they  <lo  not  think  the 
parenthesis  is  superfluous.  Then  make  them  see  that  it  is  helpful  in  giving  clearness  to  the 
thought.  If  it  hail  simply  said  "  a  tread-mill,"  how  many  of  them  would  have  known  what 
was  meant  ?  How  many  get  the  idea  from  the  "squirrel-cage?"  "Now  let  us  have  the 
sentence  written  the  way  it  ought  to  be, — '  On  a  large  dairy-farm  the  churning  was  done  by  a 
tread-mill  worked  (squirrel-cage  fashion)  by  a  dog  and  a  sheep.' '  Make  them  see  that  the 
whole  thought  is  expressed  by  that  sentence.  The  opportunities  of  arousing  thought,  of 
bringing  common-sense  into  play  in  this  lesson  are  almost  inexhaustible.  Of  course,  in  many 
places  the  only  question  is  a  question  of  taste.  When  such  is  the  case  it  is  usually  better  to 
cut  the  matter  short  rather  than  waste  time  in  trying  to  get  your  pupils  to  arrive  at  what  they 
are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  appreciate. 

Put  into  its  best  form  by  simply  making  omissions  in  it  as  it  now  stands  the  story  will  read 
somewhat  thus  : 

On  a  large  dairy  farm the  churning was  done  by  a  tread-mill  worked 

(squirrel-case  fashion)  hy a  dog  and  a  sheep.     The  dog,  Bruce,  hated  the  work  ; 

.e id  when  churning-day  came he  would  run  away and  hide so  that  he  could  not 

be  found.      At  last  he  did  it  so  much  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  him  shut   up in   some   place  or 

other.      The  old  sheep  perhaps  learned  from  the  dog  the  trick  of. . .    hiding  on  churning-day.  but  she  was  quite 
.is  shrewd  at  it  as  he  was. 

The  dog  and  the  sheep  churned on  alternate  days,  thus  :   Bruce  worked  the  churn  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays.     Old  sheepy  worked  the  oilier three  days  of  the  six 

When  her  turn  came,  Old  Sheepy  could  never  be  found  without  much  hunting The 

mornings  when  she  had  nothing  to  do  she  would  stay  in   the   yard  and   feed   on   the   gias-.  near  the  house. 

[ohn  \ias  obliged  to  drive  her  into  an  enclosure and  there  confine  her  for the  night 

pn -\  i.ms  to  her  churning-day,  as  il  took  too  much  time  to  hunt  for  her in  the  morning. 

t  Ine  Monday  evening  Bruce,  having  done  his  day's  work ,. .  .was   taking  it  easy on 

:he  rug  in  the  sitting-room  where  the  farmer's  family  were  having  a  quiet chat.     At  eight  o'clock 

some  one asked,  "  Has  any  one  shut  up  Old  Sheepy  '.'  " 

No  one  knew.      So  off  John  ran  to  get  the  animal,  but  soon  returned not  able  to  find  her. 

"  .so  matter,"  said  Mary  :   "  Bruce  has  had  it  easy  to-day We'll  put  him  on  to-morrow  ;  for 

we  never  had more  cream   ready than  now." 

Bruce  pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  to  say,  "  Catch  me  churning  Old  Slice)  >  's  butter  !" 

When  bed-time  came Mary  said,  "  I  will  not  let  old  Bruce  out  to-night.     1  will  put  him 

in  the  wash-room." 

Mary  did  not  quite  know  Bruce,  if  she  thought  lie  was  silly enough  to  be  caught  napping  after 

hearing  her  first  remark He   slipped   out  of  the  sitting-room  somehow,  and  there  was 

nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wail  until  morning  and  hunt  him  up. 

At  midnight    a   great   noise  was   heard    near   the   house.     John  got    up  and   went  out  to  see  what  was  the 

matter He  found  that  Bruce  had  hunted  up  Old  Sheepy and  had  driven 

her  into  the  enclosure  to  have  her  ready  for  her work  the  next morning. 

EXERCISE    III. 
A    MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Two  travellers  were  robbed  in  a  wood,  and  were  tied  to  trees  and  so  left 
by  the  robbers.     One  of  them  in  de-p — r,  explained  : 
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"  Oh,  I  am  undone  !  " 

"  Are  you  ?  "  said  the  other  joyfully ;  "  then  I  wish  you  would me.' 

TRUTH    AND    FICTION. 

HOW    TWO    MEN    MADE    FIFTY    RUN. 

(Some  of  the  words  to  be  inserted: — Servants,  Arabs,  friends,  travellers,  adventures,  surprise.) 

A relating  his to  some ,  told  them  that  he  and  his 

once fifty  wild run.     His stared   in ;  but  he  told  — - — 

there  was wonderful  in  it  after  all. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  we ,  and  they after  us." 

HINTS. 

Let  the  pupils  read  the  first  anecdote.  See  if  any  hands  come  up,  or  if  any  other  signs 
appear  showing  that  the  joke  is  understood.  If  all  is  dull  and  dead,  ask,  "  How  many  see  a 
word  that  is  a  misprint  ?"  Have  the  word  changed  to  exclaimed.  "  How  many  can  com- 
plete the  word  before  it  ?  How  many  can  put  the  proper  word  in  the  blank  ?  "  Finally  try 
to  get  from  the  brightest  pupils  what  the  man  meant  by  exclaiming,  "  I  am  undone  !  "  and 
what  the  other  man  thought  he  meant,  or  pretended  to. 

Let  the  class  go  right  at  the  next  anecdote,  fitting  in  the  words  as  they  go  along.  See  if 
they  will  be  thoughtful  enough  to  discover  that  an  s  should  be  dropped  from  one  of  the  names 
which  are  to  be  inserted. 

EXERCISE   VI. 

(After  the  pupils  have  the  ansuier,  let  the  application  of  each  line  be  explained.) 

i.    'Tis  black  and  brown,  'tis  blue  and  grey, 
'Tis  changeful  as  an  April  day  ; 
And  yet,  no  matter  what  they  say, 

'Tis  not  without  attraction. 
It  has  a  language  all  its  own, 
Though  mortal  never  heard  its  tone  ; 
It  tells  the  sufferer's  moan, 

It  tells  of  satisfaction. 

2.  Inclosed  within  a  narrow  cell, 
It  moves  on  hinge  invisible, 
Securely  kept,  and  guarded  well 

From  all  approaching  danger. 
It  often  speaks,  yet  never  talks  ; 
It  freely  runs,  but  never  walks  ; 
And  every  passing  thing  remarks — ■ 

In  fact,  is  quite  a  ranger. 

3.  It  swims,  and  yet  arms  has  it  none  ; 
And  dances  out  of  very  fun 
Without  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 

Or  foot  to  follow  after. 
It  has  a  brother— twin,  they  say — 
And  when  cross-purposes  they  play, 
They  look  the  very  oddest  way  ; 

To  some  they're  cause  for  laughter. 
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4.     As  shining  crystal  it  is  bright, 
Tis  dark  or  dull  as  winter  night, 
Its  very  nature,  too,  is  light, 

For  all  were  dark  without  it. 
It  forms  the  poet's  constant  theme, 
It  haunts  the  lover  in  his  dream, 
And  really  paramount  would  seem, 
So  much  is  said  about  it. 

HINTS. 
Let  this  be  read  aloud  in  class  as  an  ordinary  reading  lesson.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
answer  will  dawn  upon  the  pupils  as  they  approach  the  end.  If  it  does  not,  say,  "  We'll 
read  it  through  again.  Now  reflect  upon  every  line,  and  upon  every  new  thought  as  you  go 
along,  and  see  if  you  do  find  what  is  referred  to."  As  they  read,  you  repeat  slowly  the 
salient  lines  in  order  to  have  them  make  a  due  impression.  When  the  pupils  begin  to  think 
they  "see  it,"  hold  them  in  check.  Train  them  to  restrain  their  ardor;  to  wait  until  the 
evidence  accumulates  and  makes  the  answer  perfectly  plain.  The  tendency  of  children  is  to 
yield  to  the  first  impulse.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  teach  them  how  a  sensible  person 
would  wait  before  announcing  his  answer  and  test  it  by  many,  if  not  all,  the  lines.  The 
answer  is  the  eye.      The  application  of  some  of  the  lines  is  quite  ingenious. 

—  The  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 
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Where  the  pleasantest  relations  exist  between  teachers  and  scholars,  there 
are  the  best  schools  to  be  found. 

A  happy  school  is  always  a  good  school,  for  happiness  brings  in  its  train 
a  host  of  things  that  tend  to  make  a  school  what  it  should  be. 

Where  the  child  is  happy  in  his  work,  he  is  also  intensely  interested,  and 
when  interested  he  is  in  perfect  order.  "  It  takes  so  little  to  make  a  child 
happy,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  a  world  full  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  things,  that 
there  should  be  any  wistful  faces,  empty  hands,  or  lonely  little  hearts.*'  And 
yet  how  many  children  find  their  little  world  "  the  school "  as  hard  and  dull 
as  they  find  the  great  world  at  large  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

Keep  the  child  interested,  make  work  play,  keep  him  fairly  employed, 
observe  in  what  he  takes  the  most  delight,  knowing  well  that  where  the  heart 
is  the  mind  works  best. 

I  know  of  schools  in  which  the  children  are  compelled  to  learn  page  after 
page  from  text  books  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning. 

One  teacher  says  :  "  It  takes  so  much  time  to  explain  to  a  class  that  I 
can't  get  time  to  hear  the  lesson  in  the  book.'-  Now.  if  that  teacher  would 
throw  aside  the  lessons  that  the  children  have  learned  and  will  forget  as  soon 
as  recited,  and  teach  them  something  so  interesting  that  the  dullest  in  the 
class  can  not  help  but  remember  it.  h  >w  m  1  1  m  >re  real  useful  knowledge 
might  be  gained ;  knowledge  that  the  children  would  soon  make  practical. 
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Every  subject  can  be  made  interesting.  Every  country  studied  about  in 
Geography  has  a  history  that  will  fascinate  a  child.  Books  of  travel,  written 
by  responsible  authors,  are  great  aids  to  teachers  in  making  certain  countries, 
with  their  people,  customs  and  modes  of  life,  indelible  upon  the  mind. 

I  have  had  scholars  learn  more  about  a  continent  in  one  or  two  lessons 
by  cutting  out  of  writing  paper  the  shape  of  the  country  and  then  writing,  in 
a  fine,  legible  hand,  all  the  knowledge  they  are  able  to  gain  of  the  country  on 
the  shape  thus  cut  out,  than  they  could  have  learned  in  a  term  of  the  commit- 
ting-to-memory  kind  of  lessons. 

In  this  way  they  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  all  the  projections  and  the 
indentations,  for  they  have  shaped  each  with  care  while  cutting  out  the  figure. 
They  have  also  learned  how  to  spell  the  name  of  each  gulf,  bay  and  cape,  for 
these  names  have  been  written  from  memory  by  the  child,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  important  features  of  the  country  has  been  fixed  in  the 
child's  mind  by  his  interest  and  love  in  the  work. 

The  whole  world  may  be  studied  in  this  way,  and  when  the  scholar  has 
each  country  constructed,  place  before  him  a  blank  sphere,  allow  him  to  place 
the  countries  in  their  proper  places,  fastening  with  mucilage  to  the  sphere,  and 
lo  !  the  child  has  a  world  of  his  own. 

(Question  him.  He  understands  it,  and  as  you  appear  ignorant  of  his 
world  for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  his  ideas,  he  will  soon  make  you  understand 
that  lie  has  mastered  it,  and  is  chagrined  at  your  seeming  stupidity. 

He  has  gained  a  valuable  globe  lesson,  and  you  are  surprised  to  see  how 
well  he  appears  before  his  class,  while  answering  your  questions  and  those  of 
his  classmates. 

A  child  is  not  timid  when  at  home  with  his  work,  and  above  all,  it  is 
necessary  for  good  class  exercises  that  the  child  should  not  seem  strange. 

This  lack  of  timidity  does  not  bring  about  disorder,  but  in  my  mind  the 
most  perfect  order. 

Their  questions  must  be  answered  and  discussed,  in  order  that  ihcv  may 
gain  correct  ideas.  The  class  is  for  their  benefit^and  they  must  be  free  from 
fear  and  embarrassment.  Locke  says  :  "  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and 
regular  characters  on  a  trembling  mind  as  on  a  shaking  paper." 

I  wish  that  we  as  teachers  could  make  our  schools  more  like  homes  filled 
with  interested  children,  and  less  like  prisons  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  impractic- 
able to  have  the  same  freedom  in  school  that  a  child  can  enjoy  at  home. 

There  must  be  good  order  in  every  school-room  :  but  1  claim  that  interest 
in  the  work  is  the  key  to  good  order.  "A  school,"  says  Holbrook,  "is  in  per- 
fect order  when  each  scholar  is  doing  just  what  lie  should  do.  in  the  exact  time 
that  he  should  do  it." 

Interest  is  not  of  necessity  noisy,  for  the  teacher  can  guide  this  wild 
current  almost  entirely.  As  a  teacher,  I  am  never  happier  than  when  stilling 
a  multitude  murmuring  with  excited  interest  in  a  subject. 


/ \dagogic  Percolations. 

Teachers  wear  out  soonest  who  pace  round  in  a  tread-mill  sort  of  way, 
never  varying  the  methods  of  conducting  a  class  recitation.  They  themselves 
become  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  work,  and  what  wonder  that  the  children 
soon  catch  the  same  spirit  of  dissatisfaction. 

Teachers,  make  your  school-rooms  happy.  Find  out  what  interests  the 
children,  and  be  interested  in  the  same  thing.  Have  school  dismissed  at 
night  with  the  best  of  feeling  existing  between  you  and  the  scholars.  Do  not 
let  them  go  home  crying  on  account  of  discouragements.  A  mother  never 
likes  the  little  ones  to  go  i<>  bed  with  tear-gained  fa<  es,  and  home  and  school 
should  be  closely  allied.  It  is  true  that  we  as  teachers  "stand  in  the  highest 
and  best  place  that  God  has  ordained  to  man."  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  been  placed  on  holy  ground.      May  we  keep  it  sacred. 

M.  Jennie  Worthen. 


PEDAGOGIC    PERCOLATIONS. 

Is  it  not  about  lime  for  improvement  in  methods  of  composition  when 
an  article  like  the  following  can  be  the  product  of  a  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Grade  ~J 
Please  remember  she  was  not  "brought  up"'  in  the  Union  Primary  School,  al- 
though it  (the  school)  is  very  far  from  perfection  : 

San   Francisco,  Oct.  13,  1S85. 
1  >ear  Miss 


I  am  going  to  right  you  a  letter  about  a  lion.     The  lion  is  a' 
as  big  as  a  cow.     The  length  of  the  lion  is  about  6  or  7  ft  long  and  4  ft  v.  ide. 
It  belongs  to  the  cat  prey.     The  color  is  yellow  brown.     The  lion  are   found 
in  Africa.     The  tongues  of  the  lion  are  full  of  pickles. 

Yours  friend, 


The  great  neglect  of  language  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  two  causes  : 

1.  The  teacher  fails  to  comprehend  the  child's  natural  poverty  of  expre^- 
sion,  and  neglects  small  corners  and  the  genera!  fit  and  dress  of  ideas. 

2.  The  teacher  fears  to  correct  a  mass  of  crude  attempts  in  written  lan- 
guage, hence  gives  it  as  seldom  as  she  conscientiously  can. 

I  believe  that  in  the  children's  first  school  life  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  conversational  lessons,  even  before  they  can  read  or  write.  These 
lessons  should  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  course;  reai  hing  even  the 
University.  In  such  lessons  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely, 
enough  being  given  or  suggested  by  the  teacher  for  an  interesting  foundation 
or  guide. 

Nothing  stimulates  and  strengthens  the  mind  more  healthfully  than  such, 
conversational  lessons. 

Too  often  the  teacher  does  not  observe  whether  all  the  children  are 
interested  or  even  paying  respectful  attention.  They  are  so  naturally  fond  of 
stories  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  pay  attention  when  one  is  told  or  read  ; 
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but  let  the  teacher,  even  in  this  exercise,  frequently  stop  and  question  her  class 
separately  and  unexpectedly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many,  "  having  ears, 
hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  Between  oral  and  written  work  the 
time  should  be  about  equally  divided.  The  education  of  the  mind  by  the  ear 
avenue  is  very  generally  neglected  in  favor  of  what  seems  the  easier  route — the 
eye.  I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  our  public  school  graduates  will  be 
found  who  can  as  readily  understand  or  remember  an  idea,  expressed  orally, 
as  when  written.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  oral  and  written  expression. 
Bad  as  the  written  language  may  seem,  original  thought  appears  more  crude 
when  expressed  orally.  Stammering  tongues  and  flushed  faces  bear  witness  to 
this  fact,  even  in  "teachers'  meetings,"  to  say  nothing  of  more  dignified  "In- 
stitutes." 

Of  the  actual  commercial  value  accorded  "  speaking  to  the  point "  none 
need  be  told ;  but  some  must  be  reminded  that  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to 
cultivate  the  gift,  working  in  that  direction  from  first  to  last. 

In  written  language,  as  in  all  else,  practice  is  the  powerful  educator. 
Have  dictation,  sentence  making,  or  more  elaborate  composition,  every  day. 
Talk  about  "  once  a  week  ! "  one  might  as  well  expect  to  grow  physically  on 
one  meal  a  week  as  to  accomplish  anything  in  language  at  the  same  interval. 
The  teacher  must  not  expect  to  laboriously  correct  all  this.  Glance  at  each 
exercise,  to  see  that  it  is  neatly  written,  and  select  one  or  two  to  write  on  the 
board  for  general  criticism.  When  the  exercises  are  upon  paper,  pupils  need 
not  know  but  that  all  have  been  corrected.  Occasionally  each  composition  may 
be  returned  to  the  class  corrected  for  copying  in  a  "  Composition  Book,"  but 
less  benefit  will  be  found  in  it  than  in  writing  often,  especially  if  allowed  at 
times  to  read  the  wonderful  production  to  the  class. 

Aurelia  Griffith. 

Golden  Gate  Primary,  San  Fraticisco. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


THE  PERMANENT   EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  OF  THE  SAN 

FRANCISCO   SCHOOLS. 

The  exhibit  of  Public  School  work,  now  open  at  the  new  City  Hall,  is  a 
good  display,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  interest  felt  at  the  time  of  its  preparation 
for  the  San  Jose  Convention.  But  it  does  not  show  what  the  Department  can 
really  do,  as  much  of  this  work  was  hastily  arranged,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion how  far  mere  rapidity  of  work  should  be  the  test  of  superiority.  No 
great  work  of  art  or  mechanical  skill  has  ever  been  wrought  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
many  thoughtful  educators  the  habit  of  testing  children  under  a  pressure  of 
excitement  is  as  stated,  a  questionable  one.  It  may  be  well  to  give  them,  now 
and  then,  an  off-hand  drill  in  it,  but  to  make  it  the  test  of  success  will  surely 
undermine  better  habits  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 


The   Value  and  Aim  of  Examinations.  ly 

The  next  exhibit  is  called  for  officially,  and  must  be  attended  to  thorough- 
ly. It  will  be  a  full  test,  as  all  pupils  in  the  class  must  be  represented.  The 
work  will  also  be  uniform  in  style  of  arrangement,  with  the  one  object  in  view, 
of  showing  the  real  work  of  the  pupil.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  exhibition 
of  work  permanent,  and  subject  to  periodical  changes  and  renewals.  The 
credit  of  inaugurating  this  first  permanent  display  of  such  work  belongs  to 
Dr.  Chas.  T.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee.  The  large 
attendance  at  the  rooms  thus  far  indicates  the  interest  felt  in  this  important 
move  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  exhibit  consists  of  maps,  drawings, 
written  exercises  in  the  various  branches  taught,  with  such  specimens  of  me- 
chanical skill  as  the  pupils  may  choose  to  offer,  since  the  course  of  instruction 
calls  for  the  proper  encouragement  of  industrial  habits. 

Of  penmanship  the  best  display  comes  from  the  Primary  schools  as  a 
whole,  but  specially  from  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  Lincoln  Grammar, 
Mission  Primary,  Denman  Grammar,  Whittier,  Starr  King  and  Emerson. 

Of  map  drawing  the  Lincoln  Grammar,  Mission  Grammar,  Lincoln  Prima- 
ry, Spring  Valley  Grammar  and  Hamilton  Grammar  show  some  very  elaborate 
work,  while  the  most  sensible  representation  of  the  map  of  California  is  molded 
in  clay  by  four  fifth  grade  girls  in  the  Broadway  Grammar. 

Of  plain  sewing  the  Haight  Primary,  Broadway  Grammar  and  Sanchez 
Street  Primary  must  have  the  credit  for  the  best  work.  We  hope  to  show  a 
finer  line  of  work  in  this  direction  next  time. 

The  original  plans  in  designing  from  Miss  Forbes'  first  grade  Lincoln 
Grammar  are  well  executed,  and  show  marked  ability  in  a  branch  that  should 
be  thoroughly  taught  throughout  the  Department,  as  an  industrial  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  South  San  Francisco  School  sends  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
displays  of  class-room  work,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  past,  and 
gives  most  promising  evidence  of  success  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  better 
working  order  in  that  school. 

One  of  the  special  benefits  of  this  exhibition  is  the  opportunity  it  offers 
the  young  teachers  to  profit  by  inspection  of  methods,  even  though  they  be 
faulty,  for  contrast  and  comparison  are  potent  teachers  to  the  earnest  seeker 
for  help.  The  rooms  are  daily  crowded  with  both  parents  and  teachers,  and 
better  accommodations  should  be  furnished  the  Department  for  this  excellent 
plan  to  be  systematically  carried  out.  The  exhibit  has  been  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  Inspecting  Teacher  of  the  Department,  who  will  furnish  any  in- 
formation of  the  work  required. 

Laura  T.  Fowler. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20th,  1886. 


THE  VALUE  AND  AIM  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination — thorough,  searching  examination — is  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment of  teaching  ;  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to  commit  myself  to  the 
very  heterodox  proposition  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  I  am  a  very  old  exam- 
iner, having,  for  some  twenty  years  past,  been  occupied  with  examinations  on 
a  considerable  scale,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women  too — 
from  the  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  schools  to  the  candidates  for  honors  and 
fellowships  in  the  universities.  I  will  not  say  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  adage  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  holds  good,  but  my  admir- 
ation for  the  existing  system  of  examination  and  its  products  does  not  wax 
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warmer  as  I  see  more  of  it.  Examination,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master;  and  there  seems  to  me  some  danger  of  its  becoming  our  master. 
I  by  no  means  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Experienced  friends  of  mine  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  students  whose  careers  they  watch  appear  to  them  to 
become  deteriorated  by  the  constant  effort  to  pass  this  or  that  examination, 
just  as  we  hear  of  men's  brains  becoming  affected  by  the  daily  necessity  of 
catching  a  train.  They  work  to  pass,  not  to  know  :  and  outraged  science 
takes  her  revenge.  They  do  pass  and  they  don't  know.  I  have  passed  sundry 
examinations  in  my  time,  not  without  credit,  and  I  confess  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  very  little  knowledge  underlay  the  torrent  of  stuff  which  I  was  able 
to  pour  out  on  paper.  In  fact,  that  which  examination,  as  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, tests,  is  simply  a  man's  power  of  work  under  stimulus,  and  his  capacity 
for  rapidly  and  clearly  producing  that  which,  for  the  time,  he  has  got  into  his 
mind.  Now  these  faculties  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  They  are  of 
great  value  in  practical  life,  and  are  the  making  of  many  an  advocate,  and  of 
many  a  so-called  statesman.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  scientific  or  other, 
they  count  for  very  little,  unless  they  are  suplemented  by  that  long-continued, 
patient  "  intending  of  the  mind,"  as  Newton  phrased  it,  which  makes  very 
little  show  in  examinations.  I  imagine  that  an  examiner  who  knows  his 
students  personally,  must  not  unfrequently  have  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  finding  A.'s  paper  better  than  B.'s,  though  his  own  judgment  tells  him 
quite  clearly  that  B.  is  the  man  who  has  the  larger  share  of  genuine  ability. 

Again,  there  is  a  fallacy  about  examiners.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
any  one  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to  teach  it ;  and  no  one  seems  to 
doubt  that  any  one  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to  examine  in  it.  I 
believe  both  of  these  opinions  to  be  serious  mistakes ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  the 
more  serious  of  the  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who 
is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a  teacher,  is  really  qualified  to  examine  advanced  stu- 
dents. And,  in  the  second  place,  examination  is  an  art,  and  a  difficult  one, 
which  has  to  be  learned  like  all  other  arts. 

Beginners  always  set  too  difficult  questions — partly  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  suspected  of  ignorance  if  they  set  easy  ones,  and  partly  from  not  un- 
derstanding their  business.  Suppose  you  want  to  test  the  relative  physical 
strength  of  a  score  of  young  men.  You  do  not  put  a  hundred  weight  down 
before  them,  and  tell  each  to  swing  it  round.  If  you  do,  half  of  them  will 
not  be  able  to  lift  it  at  all,  and  only  one  or  two  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
task.  You  must  give  them  half  a  hundred  weight  and  see  how  they  manoeuvre 
that,  if  you  want  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  muscular  strength  ol  each.  So 
a  practised  examiner  will  seek  for  information  respecting  the  mental  vigor  and 
training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  questions  easy 
enough  to  let  reason,  memory  and  method  have  free  play. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by  the  careful  selection  of  examiners, 
and  by  the  copious  introduction  of  practical  work,  to  remove  the  evils  insep- 
arable from  examination  ;  but,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
examination  will  remain  but  an  imperfect  test  of  capacity,  while  it  tells  next 
to  nothing  about  a  man's  power  as  an  investigator. — Prof.  Huxley. 


Knowing  the  value  of  English  so  well,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny,  or 
even  to  doubt,  the  high  discipline  involved  in  the  proper  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  These  languages  supplement  the  work  of  science  by  exalting  and  re- 
fining the  esthetic  faculty,  and  must,  on  this  account,  be  cherished  by  all  who 
desire  to  see  human  culture  complete.  Tyndall. 
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SCHOOL   PROGRAMS. 

Looking  at  the  ordinary  and  average  common  school  program  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interests  of  the  few  who  complete  it 
are  studied  more  than  of  the  many  who  do  not  complete.  But  the  true  the- 
ory of  a  common  school  program  is  that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  stepping  out,  rather  than  for  stepping  ///.  There  is  growing  up 
in  all  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  even  in  some  country  districts,  a  class  of 
young  people  who  must  live  either  by  honest  labor  or  by  crime,  and  they  are 
not  taught  to  labor.  What  does  the  Public  School  do  for  them?  The  Public 
School  not  only  does  not  go  down  low  enough  to  affect  the  very  classes  who 
have  most  need  of  it,  but  it  deals  too  much  with  technical  scholarship  and  too 
little  with  practical  utility  ;  too  much  in  mere  preparation  for  advancement  in 
the  hierarchy  of  studies  and  too  little  in  preparation  for  the  verities  of  life. 
A  knowledge  of  some  form  of  industrial  labor  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge 
of  books,  and  the  State  which  acknowledges  its  obligation  to  teach  children  to 
read,  cannot  logically  deny  the  obligation  to  teach  them  to  work. 

Prof.   M.  A.  Newell. 


BE   THOROUGH,    BUT   NOT    FUSSY. 

"Adapt  your  requirements  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  your  pupils." 
"The  charm  of  'thoroughness'  and  'independent  work,'"  says  Chad- 
bourne,  "  both  excellent — indispensable  in  their  places — induces  many  ambi- 
tious teachers  to  make  drudges  of  their  students,  till  all  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
are  utterly  gone  from  them."  And  some  of  us  have  seen  learned  and 
faithful  teachers  who  tormented  themselves  and  disheartened  their  students 
because  these  teachers  could  not  understand  the  difference  between  thorough 
ness  and  indiscriminate  cramming  with  non-essentials.  John  Swett. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

Last  autumn,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  publication  of  this  journal.  Its  reap- 
pearance was  hailed  with  warm  greetings  by  the  great  body  of  professional  educators  <  f  the 
State.  But  the  unfortunate  condition  of  business  throughout  the  entire  country,  made  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  very  difficult,  and,  at  the  time,  impossible.  One  result,  however, 
following  the  appearance  of  our  issues  of  August  and  September,  was  to  call  forth  expressions 
of  regret  that  no  real  educational  periodical  exists  on  the  coast.  To  this  was  added  the 
warmest  commendation  of  the  past  career  of  The  Pacific  School  JOURNAL.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  very  generally  and  with  much  force,  that,  at  no  time  in  our  educational  devel- 
opment, has  there  been  more  need  of  a  live,  progressive,  representative  teachers' journal, 
than  now. 

So  strong  and  universal  have  been  these  sentiments,  that  a  number  of  leading  educators 
of  the  State  have  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Teachers'  PUBLISHING  Co.,  and 
determined,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  at  least,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 
A  prominent  educator,  well  ami  favorably  known  throughout  the  State  for  his  eminent 
educational  services  and  his  sterling  integrity,  has  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  business 
management.  Albert  Lyser,  who  has  edited  the  Journal  since  its  first  issue  in  1S77,  will 
continue  the  editorial  control  of  its  pages. 
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With  this  brief  statement,  we  again  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  their 
support.  Under  the  new  management,  we  can  guarantee  regularity  of  publication  ;  our  issues 
going  into  the  mails  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Our  pages,  as  heretofore,  will  be  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  the  teaching  profession.  While  the  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
expressions  of  opinion  outside  the  editorial  columns,  no  matter  of  a  personal  or  political  nature 
will  ever  be  permitted. 

The  Journal,  as  in  the  past,  will  not  subserve  the  interests  of  individuals  or  factions, 
but  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  educational  progress. 

With  no  friends  to  reward  and  no  foes  to  punish,  we  hope  to  render  useful,  once  again, 
a  periodical  that,  certainly,  has  been  a  great  aid  to  our  best  teachers,  and  no  discredit  to  the 
Inch  excellence  of  the  schools  of  California. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS. 

Nothing  will  show  the  vitality  of  the  Journal  more  clearly,  than  the  names  of  our  "Con- 
tributing Editors,"  on  the  title  page. 

There  is  no  name  there  that  does  not  represent  a  chapter  in  our  educational  history,  and 
that  is  not  a  guarantee  that  in  point  of  high  literary  and  educational  value,  our  periodical  will 
have  no  superior  in  the  Union. 

From  time  to  time  articles  from  the  pens  of  these  Editors  will  appear  in  our  pages.  It 
only  remain;  for  the  teachers  throughout  the  State  to  do  their  share,  and  they  will  have, 
again,  an  educational  journal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  no  introduction  of  our  contributing  Editors  is  needed,  but  as  there 
are  many  young  teachers  growing  into  the  profession  yearly,  a  word  or  two  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Pres.  Homer  B.  Sprague  has  long  been  a  leading  educator  of  New  England.  His  recent 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Mills  College  is  an  event  in  our  history.  He  belongs  to  the  top. 
most  round  of  the  educational  ladder,  and  his  presence  is  already  felt  in  the  State.  As 
teacher,  orator,  writer,  he  stands  equally  high,  and  his  influence  for  goo:!,  radiating  from  Mills 
College,  from  the  rostrum,  and  through  the  press,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tone  of  our  community. 

That  John  Swett  is  the  father  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State,  our  readers  need 
not  behold.  Though  not  so  well  known,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Horace  Mann,  first,  to  make 
teaching  a  profession,  second,  to  compel  its  recognition  as  such  by  the  intelligent  in  other 
occupations  in  life. 

Eminently  successful  as  an  author,  we  believe  that  to  future  generations  the  name  of  John 
Swett  will  be  prominent  among  the  founders  and  organizers  of  the  ideal  American  school 
system  in  its   entirety. 

Frederick  M.  Campbell,  able,  genial  and  witty,  is  popular  wherever  known,  and  that 
is  everywhere  west  of  the  Sierras.  The  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  is  shown  by  his 
election,  last  week,  for  the  seventh  time  as  City  Superintendent  of  Oakland. 

When  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  was  his  arduous  task  to  reorganize 
the  schools  under  the  the  new  Constitution.  How  well,  and  with  how  little  friction  the  task 
was  accomplished,  every  working  teacher  in  California  knows. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  first  a  prominent  teacher  of  El  Dorado,  then  the  best  Superintendent 
Solano  county  ever  had,  then  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  now  its  Vice-Prin- 
cipal in  place  of  the  late  lamented  Henry  B.  Norton,  comes  next  on  our  list.  Prof.  Childs 
is  progressive,  scholarly,  and  able.  Still  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  our  State  will  undoubtedly 
hear  more  of  him. 

Mrs.  Kate  I).  W'iggin  is  well  known  as  a  charming  writer  and  as  the  head  of  a  sys- 
tem of  kindergarten  schools  in  San  Francisco,  which  are   doing  an  incalculable  amount  of 
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good.  To  an  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Froebel  system,  she  adds 
a  keeness  and  vigor  entirely  American,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  has  made  the 
Kindergarten  fully  at  home  in  America. 

Prof.  J.  B.  McChesney  is  already  well  known  in  these  pages  as  the  Principal  of  one  of 
the  best  high  schools  in  the  Union,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  attainments,  a  ready  writer, 
and  a  leader  in  our  educational  circles.  Equally  at  home  in  science  or  in  art,  our  readers  will 
have  both  pleasure  and  instruction  in  hearing  from  him. 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  the  Inspectress  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the 
leading  women  of  the  coast.  Cultured,  progressive,  industrious,  and  clear-headed,  she  does 
more  good  in  a  week  than  many  others  accomplish  in  a  year.  The  Hoard  of  Education  which 
placed  her  in  so  responsible  a  position,  should  be  credited  with  a  wise  deed. 

James  Denman,  really  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  has  grown  gray  in 
the  service,  but  retains  all  the  fire  and  progressiveness  of  his  youth.  Remaining  in  the  harness 
entirely  from  love  of  the  work,  we  may  well  exclaim  :    Of  such  stuff  is  the  true  teacher  made! 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning  our  next  editor,  is  Principal  of  one  of  the  largest  primary 
schools  on  the  coast.  Under  her  administration,  the  Lincoln  Primary  for  discipline  and 
scholarship  has  ranked  second  to  none  in  our  city.  Miss  Manning  is  a  writer,  too,  of  rare 
talent,  and  contributed  to  our  pages  some  years  ago.  Our  readers  will  gladly  welcome  her 
again. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Graves,  who  will  represent  Northern  California,  has  organized  in  the  city  of 
Red  Bluff  one  of  the  finest  school  departments  on  the  coast.  A  man  of  excellent  scholarship, 
rare  executive  ability,  and  fine  presence,  he  is  a  leading  school-man,  not  of  his  section  only, 
but  of  the  coast. 

Ex-Supt.  James  G.  Kennedy  is  well-known. as  the  organizer  of  the  excellent  school  sys- 
tem for  which  San  Jose  was,  for  many  years,  pre-eminent  among  the  interior  cities  of  the 
Coast.  For  seventeen  years,  as  teacher,  High  School  Principal,  County  Superintendent  and 
City  Superintendent,  his  career  has  marked  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  school  men  of  whom  the 
Union  can'  boa'st.  San  Francisco  is  fortunate  in  adding  him  to  its  corps  of  instructors,  and 
he  will  be  heard  from  again  and  again  in  a  not  distant  future. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  are  glad  to  introduce  or  old  friend,  Charles  M.  Drake, 
than  whom  no  more  original  man  ever  lived.  An  industrious  student  and  a  true  teacher,  he 
is  never  satisfied  unless  lie  shares  his  discoveries  with  his  fellow-men — the  true  scientific 
instinct.  We  hope  that,  as  in  the  past,  every  issue  of  the  Journal  will  have  something  from 
his  pen. 
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Once  more  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  a  medium  for  intercommunication  in  The 
Pacific  School  Journal.  We  hope  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Our 
pages  are  entirely  at  their  disposal.  Let  us  hear  from  every  section  of  the  coast,  and  realize 
that  our  schools,  which  for  three  years  have  been  so  quiet,  are  indeed  not  dead,  but  have  only 
been  sleeping. 

We  invite  contributions  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  education.  In  some  -ections  of  the 
State,  the  local  school  authorities  have  in  many  instances  shewn  commendable  energy  and 
progressiveness.  New  schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  teachers'  salaries  raised,  good  libraries 
established,  and  new  methods  of  instruction  encouraged. 

Wherever  these  improvements  have  been  made,  they  should  be  noted  and  held  up  as 
examples  for  slower  communities. 

Throughout  the  East  we  notice  a  great  revival  in  educational  matters  ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  wave  of  life  and  energy  will  sweep  beyond  the  Sierras  and  reach  these  western  shores. 

The  Journal  wants  new  opinions,  new  thoughts,  new  methods. 

Let  every  reader  feel  himself  called  on  to  add  his  quota  to  the  grand  sum  total. 
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WHAT  THE  JOURNAL  WANTS. 

1.  Politics — and  politicians — thrown  out  of  the  schools. 

2.  Schoolmen  elected  as  Superintendents. 

3.  Directors  who  know  something  of  education. 

4.  Teachers  to  know  that  improvements  have  been  made,  quite  lately,  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

5.  Teachers  to  read  works  on  education,  and  especially  educational  journals. 

6.  More  courtesy  among  teachers,  and  less  jealousy. 

7.  Less  talk  and  more  work  from  the  heads  of  the  schools. 

8.  Better  salaries   for    teachers;   especially  those  teaching  primary  classes  and  country 
schools. 

9.  Pensions  for  those  who  have  earned  them  by  faithful  life-work. 

10.  To  go  back  to  some  uniform  State  system  of  certificating  teachers. 

11.  Many  other  things  to  be  named  hereafter,  among  them 

1 2.  Subscribers. 

13.  More. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  Journal,  in  this  first  number,  continues  its  sketches  of  the  eminent  educators  of  the 
Facific  Slope,  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Washington  Ayer,  of  this  city,  on  Professor 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  now  the  able  and  popular  President  of  the  city  Board  of  Education.  Prof. 
Hoitt's  election  to  the  Board  and  to  its  presidency  was  hailed  by  the  San  Francisco  teachers 
as  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools — an  era  when  the  people  and  the 
schools  would  be  brought  into  more  intimate  communion,  when  progress  would  be  made 
possible,  and  efficiency  and  good  conduct  recognized.  And  the  event  has  more  than  justified 
their  expectations;  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  his  public  career  as  Director 'and  President, 
Prof.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  has  made  a  favorable  and  indelible  impression. 


The  San  Francisco  School  Department  owes  much  of  its  present  vitality,  and  many 
improvements  to  the  present  Board  of  Education,  especially  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Deane,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  rules  granting  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  without  forfeiture  of  position  to  all  teachers  who  have  taught  ten  years 
or  more  in  the  department,  and  who  may  wish  such  leave.  Several  principals  have  already 
indicated  their  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  rule. 


Superintendent  Moulder  has  recently  held  meetings  or  "  Institutes  "  of  the  teachers  of 
the  different  grades,  which  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  At  the  first  meeting,  an 
address  by  Deputy  Supt.  O'Connor,  on  "Mistakes  in  Teaching  and  How  to  Avoid  Them," 
was  practical,  interesting,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. 


At  the  second  meeting,  an  address  on  "Language  Teaching,"  by  ex-Supt.  James  G. 
Kennedy,  of  San  Jose,  who  is  now  in  the  Commercial  School  of  this  city,  proved  able  and 
very  instructive. 

We  think  President  Hoitt's  suggestion,  that  more  time  be  given  to  discussions,  a  very 
sensible  one. 

Dr.  Dearie's  strong  point  is  practical  education.  So,  through  his  efforts,  modeling 
has  been  very  generally  introduced  in  the  Sin  Francisco  schools,  and  the  results 
are  quite  praiseworthy  and  conducive  to  the  extension  of  the  time  allowed  for  this  kind  of 
instruction. 

Another  step  in  the  same  direction  is  the  establishment  of  Manual  Training  Schools,  in 
connection  with  the  Franklin  Grammar  and   Boys'  High   Schools.      Elisha  Brooks,  principal 
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■of  the  Franklin,  is  quite  a  skilled  mechanic,  so  some  progress  has  already  been  made  there, 
in  teaching  boys  how  to  handle  tools. 

The  privilege  of  spending  part  of  the  school-day  in  the  shop  is  not  granted  to  all 
the  boys,  but  is  restricted  to  those  whose  scholarship  and  deportment  are  exceptionally  high — 
thus  creating  an  incentive  for  work  that  reac*  favorably  on  their  studies. 


Teachers  must  not  forget  that  to  teach  reading  from  the  First  Reader,  does  not  mean  to 
confine  the  child  to  the  one  book  prescribed  in  the  course,  but  to  teach  the  whole  of  First 
Header  literature,  and  so  on,  with  the  higher  grades  and  books.  Children  taught  on  this 
principle,  need  not  spend  six  or  seven  years  in  learning  to  read  —and  not  do  it  intelligently 
then. 

What  a  geography  lesson  the  California  winter  morning  bouquet  of  roses  and  lilies 
suggests  to  the  wide-awake  teacher!  Here  are  latitude,  climate,  winds,  ocean  currents,  soil, 
moisture,  all  to  be  talked  over  until  the  child  knows  something  about  his  own  home,  more 
valuable  far  than  any  quantity  of  verbiage  about  Asia  or  Africa. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  educational  journal  in  the  Union,  is  The  Teacher's 
Institute,  now  edited  by  Col.  Frances  W.  Parker.  When  we  start  to  make  selections  there- 
from, we  are  always  inclined  to  reprint  the  entire  publication.  And  our  readers  might  profit 
if  we  did. 


KINDERGARTEN    DEPARTMENT. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


Mrs.  Kate   D.  Wiggin,  Editor. 

[Any  question  concerning  the  Kindergarten  System  may  be  sent  to  1505  Washington 
Street,  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  answered  in  this  column.  Miss  Anna  Stovall,  of  the  Union 
Street  Experimental  Class,  has  kindly  consented  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  this  Department.] 


"  What  shall  we  do  in  April  ? "  asked  the  Kindergartners,  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave. 

"  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "  let  us  put  on  our  thinking  caps,  rememberjng 
what  month  it  is,  and  try  to  bring  before  the  children  the  return  of  the  Spring, 
the  budding  af  the  trees  and  the  coming  of  the  birds." 

The  following  was  the  result,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  plan  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  Kindergarten  where  there  are  four  "  families  "  of  children,  ranging  in 
size  from  those  of  a  thumb's  bigness  to  tall  and  capable  five-year-olds  : 

APRIL    IN    THE    SILVER    STREET    KINDERGARTEN. 

"  White  snow  comes  down  in  gentle  flakes, 
The  field  is  covered,  the  seeds  are  safe  ; 
All  snug  the  green  grass  lies  there  too, 
By  and  by  it  will  peep  out  at  me  and  you. 
When  the  snow  is  gone,  up  jumps  the  seed, 
Its  sleep  is  over,  grass  covers  the  mead  ; 
The  stalks  grow  high,  the  corn  waves  in  the  air  ; 
So  my  darling  will  grow,  all  lovely  and  fair. 

"  In  the  close  hedge  mother-bird  makes  her  home, 
In  the  pretty  nest  two  eggs  will  come  ; 
When  the  little  birdies  peep  from  the  shell, 
The  mother  spreads  her  wings  to  keep  them  well ; 
Soon  they  grow  strong  to  fly  with  mamma. 
And  listen  to  songs  from  dear  kind  papa." 

— Friedrich  Froebel. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

Stick  Exercises Leaf  forms. 

Ring  Exercises "  Conventionalized  "  vine. 

t>.       •       ^.  f  i.  Flower  pot  and  plant. 

Drawing  Dictations  <        ~  *  | 

Drawing  on  Paper. .  .  Above  lessons  copied  in  colored  crayon. 

(  i.  Basket  to  hold  flowers. 
Paper-Folding  ••••-!  2.  Vase. 

(  3.  Chicken. 
p  .  ,  .  (  Outlines  of  Ivy  and  Eucalyptus  leaves  brought  by  chil- 

° \  dren. 

(  Simple  outlines  of  leaves  to  be  drawn  on  green  paper, 
Paper-Cutting  ....  <  then  veined  with  lead  pencil,  cut  out  and  pasted  in 

(  scrap-book. 

Sewing Leaf  forms. 

rp  ,  .  j  Dictation  with  obtuse  angled  triangles. 

(A  hanging  basket  for  ferns.     Free  invention. 

1.   Wall  with  Ivy. 
Building  (5th  Gift)  •    2.  Tree-box. 

(  3.  Gardener's  house. 

,.-,,•  f  i.  Cluster  of  leaves  on  plaque. 

Modeling.  <       „,.  ,  l     ^ 

°  (  2.  Chicken. 

•Rflll  VUw  j  1.  "  I'm  only  a  little  green  leaflet." 

l3aU'riayS ]  2.  "  Come  forth,  little  flow'rets." 

e      •  f  i.  "  Picciola,  the  prison  flower." 

j  2.  "  The  scarlet  bean  and  the  potato  plant." 

SECOND  AND  THIRD   DIVISIONS. 

o..  ,    ^  (  i.  Tree  ;  add  birds'  nests  of  paper. 

Stick  Exercises  .  .  .  <        •,->■      '    ,  L    l 

\  2.  Pigeon-house. 

Drawing  Dictations.  .The  above  transferred  to  slate  and  paper. 

Paper-Folding Picture-frame  with  colored  picture  of  bird. 

Pricking Egg  forms.     Outlines  of  birds. 

j  1.  Small  bits  of  pasteboard.     Three  egg  forms  sewed  in 
Sewing correct  colors. 

(  2.   Sparrow. 

/  1.   Bird-house. 
Building    (3d    and  )  2.  Church  under  eaves  of  which  swallows  build. 
4th  Gifts) 'j  3.   Duck-pond. 

(  4.  House  with  two  windows.     Connect  with  Story  No.  1. 

»,  j  v  f  1.   Bird's  nest  and  eggs. 

Modeling <       ^  .      u-  j 

0  (2.  The  mother-bird. 

Weaving Connect  with  nest-building. 

"  Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know,  the  oriole's  the  best." 

■p  ,,  c  (  1.   "See  my  little  birdie's  nest." 

mU  b°ngS \  2.    "  Jump,  my  little  birdie." 

1.   The  Story  of  the  Bird's  Nest.     (K.  D.  W.) 

Stories 2.  The  Ugly  Duckling. 

(  3.  The  Jackdaw  with  Borrowed  Plumes. 

BABY   CLASS. 
Subject :     Seeds  ;  their  planting  and  growth. 

BALL-PLAYS. 

Devote  time  to  Form.     Show  rounding  shapes  of  seeds.     Produce  beans, 
peas,  hemp,  potatoes,  bulbs  and  various  flower  seeds. 
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Detail  influences  of  sun,  air  and  moisture,  the  swelling  of  the  seed, 
growth  of  the  germ,  how  the  seed  eats,  drinks  and  grows. 

At  close  of  lesson  give  each  child  a  few  seeds  to  plant  in  his  own  yard,  or 
even  in  a  box  or  tin  can. 

Buy  one  of  those  curious  "  growing  vases,"  on  whose  surface,  soaked  with 
water,  the  seeds  spring  up  and  cover  the  red  clay  with  a  mantle  of  waving  grass. 

Pricking.     Round  and  oval  shapes. 

Sewing.  A  root,  stem  and  two  half-opened  leaves.  Have  ready  some 
plant  growing  in  a  jar  or  bottle  of  water,  so  that  the  children  may  see  the  roots. 

Drawing.  Vertical  lines  "one  space  "long.  These  can  be  stems  of 
little  trees  before  the  leaves  have  appeared.  The  children  can  first  make 
"  dots "  for  seeds,  and  then  draw  the  lines  from  these,  as  if  they  grew  from 
the  seeds. 

Sticks.  The  squared  table  is  the  orchard.  The  lines  on  its  surface  are 
the  marks  the  farmer  has  made  to  show  the  men  where  to  plant.  One  inch 
sticks  are  grape  shoots,  which  must  be  planted  at  regular  intervals. 

Number.  Use  beans.  Let  children  come  to  buy  seeds  for  planting. 
Prepare  circles  for  money. 

Modeling.     Dish  (developed  from  hemisphere)  filled  with  new  potatoes. 

story  no.  1. 
The  little  boy  who  planted  seeds  and  then  dug  them  up  every  morning  to 
see  how  they  were  growing. 

STORY    NO.   2. 

The  little  children  who  neglected  their  plants,  keeping  them  in  a  dark 
place,  or  forgetting  to  water  them. 

SONGS   AND    PLAYS. 

For  uniting  all  the  children  and  keeping  the  dominant  thought  vividly  in 
their  minds. 

1.  "The  Farmer." 

2.  "The  Birdies' Ball." 

3.  "The  Merry  Brown  Thrush." 

4.  "Away  among  the  Blossoms." 

5.  "  The  Garden  Beds."  \ 

6.  "  The  Sparrow's  Nest."  I      N       ?Qnfrs 

7.  "  All  the  Birds  are  back  again."  ^  '      & 

8.  <<  One  bird  has  joined  another."  ^'Kindergarten 

9.  "  1  he  1  rees.  1       ~u •    i    •• 
u  -ru    v,   ■     c        »  Chimes. 

10.  "  The  Rain  Song. 

11.  "The  Wind  Mill."  J 

Anecdotes  of  birds  ;  their  habits,  their  wonderful  nest-building,  and  love 

of  their  little  ones. 

THOUGHTS   FOR  THE   KINDERGARTNER. 
"  Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things  ;  let  nature  be  your  teacher." 
"The  period  of  unconscious  impulse,  that  comes  but  once  in  life,  being 

the  beginning  of  the  whole   development  in  every  man.  is  the  most   important 

moment  for  educational  influence.'' 

"As   the   plant  grows   through   its  own  vital  power,  so  also  must  human 

power  become  great  through  its  own  exercise  and  effort." 

"  Every  one  who  sows  his  seed  must  leave  its  growth  to  higher  powers." 
"No   development   can  be  forced — not  in  nature,  still  less  in  the  human 

mind.     With  right  care  everything  blossoms  in  its  own  time. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS.* 

ARITHMETIC. 

i. — Divide  .05  by  .0025,  giving  a  clear  explanation  of  the  theory  of  division  of  decimals. 

2- — A  boy  lost  %  his  kite  string,  and  then  added  60  feet,  when  he  found  that  it  was  \ 
its  original  length.     What  was  its  original  length  ? 

3- — New  York  is  about  770  30' west  long.,  and  San  Francisco  1220 15' west  long.  When 
it  is  3.30  A.  M.  in  San  Francisco,  what  time  is  it  in  New  York? 

4- — What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18  feet  square,  the  carpet  being  2  feet  3  inches 
wide,  @  $1.50  per  yard? 

,5- — What  is  the  value,  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  of  the  coal  oil  in  a  cylindrical  tank,  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  8  feet  high?     (231  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon.) 

6. — What  must  be  the  asking  price  for  a  house  costing  $8,000,  so  that  20  %  may  be 
gained,  and  an  abatement  of  25  %  be  made  from  the  asking  price  ? 

7. — In  what  time  will  $600,  at  8  %  per  annum,  amount  to  $960? 

8-—  A  cistern  holding  3,000  gallons  can  be  filled  by  a  pipe  8  inches  in  diameter  in  30 
hours  ;  in  what  time  can  it  be  filled  by  a  pipe  12  inches  in  diameter? 

9. — John  Doe,  on  March  1,  '85,  borrows  of  Richard  Roe  $500,  to  be  repaid  in  90  days, 
with  interest  @  1%  %  per  month.  April  15,  '85,  Roe  discounts  the  note  at  Bank  of  Cal.  @ 
1LiA  %  per  mo. 

(a)     Write  the  note,     (b)     What  were  the  proceeds  of  the  note  when  discounted. 

10. — A  coal  dealer  buys  300  tons  of  coal  (long  ton  measure)  at  $4.50  per  L.  T.,  and  sells 
it  at  $5  per  ton,  short  ton  measure.     What  %  does  he  gain  ? 

II. — If  24  men  in  16  days,  working  8  hours  a  day,  can  build  a  wall  60  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide 
and  12  ft.  high,  how  wide  will  be  a  wall  300  ft.  long,  6  feet  high,  built  by  i2  men,  in  48  days 
of  12  hours  each  ? 

12. — A,  B,  C  and  D,  partners,  gain  in  one  year  $8,000. 

A's  share  is  %  of  B's  ; 
B's  is  3  times  C's  ;  and 
C's  is  V,  of  D's. 


What  is  the  share  of  each  ? 


GRAMMAR. 


In  the  following 
!• — (a)     Point  out  the  clauses,  and  state  their  classes  and  functions. 

(b)     Analyze  "  for  one  people     *     *     entitle  them"— omitting  the  clauses. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation.  10  Credits. 

2. — Correct,  and  give  briefly  the  reasons.  Underline  the  corrections.  (One  credit  for 
correction  ;  two  for  reason). 

(a)  Aggasiz  was  not  only  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  nature,  but  for  his  genial  tem- 
perament. 

(b)  The  Doctor  said  in  his  lecture  that  fever  always  produced  thirst. 

(c)  One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  now  oppresses  that  nation,  is  the  want  of  a  high 
moral  tone  among  her  people. 

(d)  The  dog  smells  disagreeably. 

( e)  When  will  we  three  meet  again  ? 

(f)  In  France  cheap  wood  is  made  to  perfectly  imitate  mahogany.  18  Credits. 
3- — Write  the  poss.  sing,  of  it,  -who,  sheep,  son-in-law.  2  Credits. 
4- — (a)     What  are  the  two  regular  methods  of  comparison  of  adjectives? 

( b )     What   principle  usually  determines  which  method  is  to  be  followed.     Give 

examples.  3  Credits. 

5. — What  is  a  cognate  objective?     Why  so  called  ?     Examples.  3  Credits. 

6. — What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb?     Why  so  called  ?     Examples.         3  Credits. 

7- — Do,  as  below  directed  ;  or  if  it  cannot  be  done,  state  why. 

(a)  Compare  worse,  prudent,  perpendicular,  excellent. 

(b)  Write  the  plural  of  fish,  wealth,  brigadier-general,  Chicago.  4  Credits. 
8. — Parse,  briefly,  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  :     These  are  thy  glorious  works, 

Parent  of  good,  Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame.  Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how 
•wondrous  then,  Unspeakable  !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens.  To  us  invisible,  or  dimly 
seen.  In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare  the  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power 
divine.  5  Credits. 

9- — What  peculiar  office  have  relative  pronouns  ?     Illustrate  by  examples.         2  Credits. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I.— (a)     Where  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  there  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  ?     2  <  r. 
(/')     What  causes  the  change  of  seasons?    .  -'  {  r< 

(c)  When  are  the  sun's  rays  most  nearly  vertical  in  San  Francisco?  2  Cr. 

(d)  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  South  Pole.  2  '  r. 

(e)  Where  are  the  highest  tides  in  the  world  ?  2  Cr. 
2. — (a)     Describe  the  principal  river  of  South  America. 

(/>)     Give  the  latitude  of  its  mouth,  and  name  two  of  its  most  important  branches. 

2  Cr. 

(c)     Locate,  and  give  the  cause  of  the  rainless  region  of  South  America.  4  Cr. 

(</)     Which  grand  division  contains  the  greatest  number  of  highly  civilized  nations, 

and  why  ?  2  Cr. 

3. — Locate  the  five  greatest  sea-ports  of  the  world.  10  Cr. 

4.— (a)     Through   what   Slates  and  Territories  do  the  Central  and  the  Union   Pacific 

Railroads  pass? 

Name  the  initial  points  on  each  railroad.  8  Cr. 

(/;)     What  useful   metal  is  found,   in  great  abundance,  on  the  shores  of  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe?  2  Cr. 

5. — Locate  the  following  cities,  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted  :     Lowell,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Cronstadt,  Melbourne,  Batavia.  10  Cr. 

6. — Give  five  of  the  most  noted  manufacturing  cities  of  Europe,  and  state  the  most  im- 
portant manufacture  of  each.  10  Cr. 
7. — Trace  the  shortest  water  route  from  Trieste  to  Calcutta.  10  Cr. 
8. — (<*)     Describe  the  longest  river  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  3  (  r- 
(/d     Where  are   the  following  :     Point   Said,    Hue,  the  Caroline    Islands,    Herat, 
Mauna  Loa,  the  Crimea?  7  Cr. 

'[These  questions  were  used  by  the  City  Board  of  Examiners,  San  Francisco,  at  the  regular  semi-annual 
examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  held  March  15-20.  The  questions  are  regarded  as  being  very  simple,  and 
designed  to  test  the  knowledge  rather  than  the  ignorance  of  the  applicants.— Editor  Journal.] 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

Congress  adjourned  on  March  8th,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Senator  John  F. 

Miller,  of  California,  who  died  on  that  date.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Senate 
chambers  on  March  13th.  The  remains  were  taken  to  San  Francisco  and  interred,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  on  the'  21st. 

The  representatives  of  the  Powers,  after  considering  the  Turco-Bulgarian  treaty, 

which,  among  other  things,  creates  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  ruler  of  Eastern  Koumelia, 
have  accepted  the  treaty  in  its  entirety. 

The  railroad   strike  at  St.    Louis  and  along   the   Gould    lines   of    the    Southwest 

continues. 

The  California  StateAnti-Chinese  Conventions  met  in    Sacramento  on  March  nth. 

They  organized  into  the  California  Anti-Chinese  non-Partisan  Association,  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions against  the  continued  presence  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Coast.  A  general  system  of 
"boycotting"  was  recommended,  though  opposed  by  a  strong  minority  of  the  Convention, 
and  permanent  officers  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Convention. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  Congressmen,  of  both  political   parties,   that  the  silver 

question  will  not  be  touched  at  all  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  British  Government  has  placed  gunboats  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Tuke  in  his  work 

of  relieving  the  distress  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  along  the  western  Irish  Coast. 
Indescribable  distress  has  been  developed  among  the  people  inhabiting  the  Arran  Isles,  off 
Galway,  who,  beside  having  hardly  anything  but  moss  and  sea  grass  left  to  eat,  are  without 
fire,  and  often  without  clothing  and  shelter. 

-The  Cunard  steamship  Oregon  was  run  down  by  a  schooner  and  sunk  on  March  14th. 

The  accident  took  place  at  4:20  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  way  between  Shinnecock 

anil  Fire  Island,  near  New  York  habor.      All  lives  were  saved. 

On  the   7th   ultimo  the  people  of  Seattle.  W.  T. ,  drove  the  Chinese  from  that  city. 

The  Governor  has  asked  for  troops  to  preserve  the  peace. 
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A  dispatch  from   Rangoon  says  that  a  friendly  native,  who  has  arrived  there,  has 

informed  the  authorities  that  12,000  rebels  at  Yemethen  intend  to  march  on  Mandalay. 
British  reinforcements  are  pushing  forward  in  the  direction  of  Mandalay  to  assist  the  garrison 
there. 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  $100,000  crematory.     San  Francisco  has  a  cremation  society, 

which  includes  many  of  its  leading  citizens.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  raise  funds  and  send 
for  the  proper  apparatus.     It  is  believed  that  a  crematory  will  be  in  operation  within  a  year. 

PERSONAL. 

Although  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Spaniards  acknowledged  Alfonso  as  their 


ruler,  he  was  still  a  very  young  man,  being  only  28  when  he  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  a  sweet  child  of  five  years,  who  plays  with  dolls,  like  all  other  little  girls, 
but  who.  for  all  that,  is  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  princess  of  Asturias  and  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  baby  Queen  Mercedes,  the  name  by  which  she  is  known,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1880. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  furnishes  that  paper  with  a  genealogical 

table  showing  that  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  who  is  a  grandson  of  Admiral  Stewart  of  the 
American  Navy,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  King- 
maker." 

Mrs.  Julia  Smith  Parker,  one  of  the  two  sisters  named  Smith,  who  some  years  ago 

refused  to  pay  taxes,  because  they  were  not  voters,  died,  recently,  at  her  home  in  New 
England. 

"  George  Washington,  the  Expander  of  England,"  was  the  curious  title  of  Professor 

Freeman's  last  Oxford  lecture. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Chicago   Tribune  attacks  savagely  the  estimates  of  the  Chicago  Board  for  the 

coming  year.  The  item  for  new  school-houses  receives  particular  attention.  While  several 
thousand  children  are  reported  out  of  school  simply  because  there  are  no  seats  for  them,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Board  ought  to  ask  for  liberal  appropriations  in  order  to  correct  this 
state  of  affairs.  In  San  Francisco,  not  a  dollar  was  appropriated  this  year  for  new  school- 
houses,  though  there  are  at  least  5000  children  without  school  accommodations.  The  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  buildings'  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  backwoods  district,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  was  not  given  money  enough  to  cover  their  many  defects  with  a  decent  coat  of 
paint. 

— —It  is  said  that  last  year  Tennessee  spent  $150,000  for  schools  and  $13,000,000  for 
whisky.      Is  this  not  a  temperance  lecture  ? 

— —Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick  died  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  February  2d.  He  was  for  a  time 
Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  that  State, 
and  afterwards  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Boston.  This  position  he  held  in  all 
nineteen  years,  during  which  he  effected  great  and  important  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  schools.  His  last  published  work  was  the  valuable  pamphlet  on  "  City  School  Systems,'* 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  last  fall. 

The  following  statements  from  the  Madison  State  Journal  will  interest  many  of  our 

readers  :  "  At  Harvard  College,  according  to  the  catatogue  just  issued,  the  authorities  deem 
that  $484  per  year  is  the  extreme  minimum  on  which  a  student  can  exist  ;  to  be  economical, 
$592  is  essential  ;  to  be  moderate,  $812,  while  $1,366  is  classed  as  very  liberal."  The  cost 
of  living  in  California  is  in  startling  contrast  with  these  figures.  Many  of  the  students  at  our 
State  University  at  Berkeley,  live  comfortably  at  the  University  clubhouses,  on  less  than 
$300  a  year  ;  the  cost  at  good  private  boarding  houses,  including  incidentals,  and  also  count- 
ing in  the  cost  of  books,  is  less  than  $600  a  year,  and  the  style  classed  by  the  Madison  State 
Journal  as  liberal  would  cost  here  less  than  $900.      Come  West,  young  men  !     Come  West  ! 

Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  with  a  total  attendance  in  all  its  departments  of 

about  450,  has  steadily  grown  since  its  foundation  in  1837,  and  the  trustees  report  an  encour- 
aging outlook. 
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GENERAL. 

We  hear  so  much  about  literature  being  an  ill-paid  pr»fession  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be 

able  occasionally  to  chronicle  instances  where  the  remuneration  has  been  munificent.  The 
publishers  of  General  Grant's  book  have  recently  sent  Mrs.  Grant  a  check  for  §250,000  as  her 
share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book.  No  larger  sum  has  ever  been  paid  any 
author.  Macaulay  received  for  his  history  of  England  §100,000,  and  the  largest  sum  Scott 
ever  received  was  §200,000.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Grant  will  get  from  §500,000  to 
§700,000  from  the  work,  at  which  all  American  people  will  rejoice. 

Dispatches  from  South  America  bring  the  news  of  an  eruption  of  Colopaxi,  the  great 

volcanic  peak  in  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  Andes.  No  details  are  given,  but  reports  of  the 
subsequent  outbreak  of  Tunguragua  indicate  that  the  whole  'group  of  fire  cones  in  the  vol- 
canic hearth  of  Quito  are  in  a  state  of  active  eruption.  The  largest  of  the  group  are  Pin- 
chincha,  Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua,  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Quito,  which,  according  to 
Humboldt,  constitutes  one  volcanic  hearth. 

On  January  4II1,  the  net  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  was  Si47,400,- 

000;  the  net  silver  dollars  and  bullion  §76,200,000,  and  the  net  United  States  nqtes  §27,- 
800,000.  Here  is  cash  in  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  §252,400,000,  belonging  to  the 
people. 

The  artesian  well  in  New  Orleans  has  been  borert  over  1,000  feet  and  no  pure  water 

has  been  found.      A  prostrate  forest  was  found  960  feet  clown. 
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San  Francisco. — The  estimate  made  by 
Director  Stern,  Chairman  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Board  of  Education,  calls  for  nearly 
one  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  whole  of  this  amount  is  imperatively 
needed  ;  an  expert,  architect  Macy,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  or  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  Schools,  has  pub- 
lished a  statement  that  to  make  the  repairs 
immediately  necessary  will  require  about 
§40,000.  Had  these  repairs  been  attended 
to  a  year  ago,  less  than  one-half  the  money 
would  have  done  the  work. 

A  number  of  important  transfers  and  pro- 
motions have  recently  been  made  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Griffith,  one  of  the  most  talent- 
ed and  efficient  principals  in  the  State,  went 
to  the  Golden  Gate  Primary  School ;  Miss 
A.  B.  Chalmers  to  Mrs.  Griffith's  old  posi- 
tion in  the  Union  Primary;  and  Mrs.  A.  \Y. 
Sisson,  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher 
in  the  Hamilton  Grammar,  was  promoted  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Buena  Vista  School, 
from  which  Miss  Chalmers  was  transferred. 


Ex-Supt.  James  G.  Kennedy  of  San  Jose, 
has  been  elected  to  and  is  now  serving  with 
distinguished  success  in  the  chair  of  English 
and  Political  Economy,  in  the  Commercial 
School  of  this  city.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition  to  this  department,  and  he 
is  already  making  himself  decidedly  popular 
here. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  require  the  changing 
of  the  exhibit  of  school  work  referred  to  else- 
where, every  three  months.  Such  a  change 
has  just  been  made,  and  great  improvement 
is  perceptible  in  the  work  >ent  in.  There  is 
not  a  school  in  the  department  that  does  not 
show  progress. 

The  semi-annual  examination  for  teacher-' 
certificates,  concluded  a  week  ago,  shows  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
arithmetic  in  the  schools.  Out  of  a  class  of 
103  applicants,  forty-three  failed  to  obtain  60 
per  cent,  in  that  brand  1. 

As  the  paper  contained  neither  conun- 
drums nor  "  catch-questions,"  only  defective 
training  will  account  for  the  number  of  fail- 
ures. 

Two  very  efficient  members  of  the  City 
Board  of  Examiners,  are  ladies  ;  Miss  E.  A. 
Cleveland  and  Miss  C.  B.  Barlow. 
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Miss  Cleveland  is  principal  of  the  Rincon 
Grammar  School,  one  of  the-largest  and  best 
conducted  schools  in  the  city.  It  is  entirely 
a  girls'  school,  and  for  general  discipline  and 
excellence  of  scholastic  training,  it  has  no 
superior  and  hut  few  equals  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Barlow's  school,  the  Irving  Primary, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first-class  primaries  of 
the  department.  Though  located  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  the  foreign  element  largely 
predominates,  the  excellence  of  its  discipline 
and  high  scholarship  are  very  creditable. 

On  March  13,  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro,  the  mil- 
lionaire, of  Sutro  Tunnel  fame,  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  Sutro  Heights  to  Supt.  Moulder  and 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sutro  Heights  are  located  just  above  the 
Cliff  House,  on  the  shores  of  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  five  miles  from  the  city. 

Here  Mr.  Sutro  has  laid  out  and  improved 
about  twenty  acres  in  trees,  shrubbery  and 
walks,  filled  with  copies  of  celebrated  statu- 
ary ;  built  a  handsome  residence  crowded 
with  articles  of  vertu  obtained  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  a  fine  library  containing 
many  rare  and  valuable  works  of  reference. 

Mr.  Sutro  has  stored  in  the  city  the  nu- 
cleus for  a  great  reference  library  which  he 
intends  to  present,  together  with  a  suitable 
building  on  Sutro  Heights,  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco. 

This  donation  is  princely  in  its  character, 
as  the  collection  already  includes  over 
100,000  volumes,  and  is  being  increased  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  volumes 
a  year. 

Mr.  Sutro's  grounds  are  thrown  open  sev- 
eral days  a  week  to  the  public,  and  when  the 
library  is  opened,  the  student  and  writer  will 
find  a  resort  in  California,  to  which  only  the 
British  Museum  can  be  compared,  and  which 
in  point  of  other  attractions  is  superior  to 
anything  else  on  our  continent. 

Mr.  Sutro  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  public 
schools,  and  this  special  reception  to  the  ^an 
Francisco  principals  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  indifference  of  other  wealthy  men,  who 
keep  their  libraries  and  picture-galleries, 
their  statuary  and  curios  where  they  can 
benefit  none  but  themselves. 


Sacramento  Co.  —  The  Sacramento- 
High  School  has  never  before  been  in  such 
excellent  condition  as  under  its  present  head, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Anderson.  The  work  clone  is 
of  the  best  order,  and  seems  well  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  the  capital  city. 

In  recognition  of  Prof.  Anderson's  eminent 
scholarship,  and  -marked  success  in  high 
school  work,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Examiners  recently  granted  him  a  high 
school  certificate,  without  examination.  This 
is  the  highest  grade  certificate  that  can  be 
granted  under  the  law. 

Alameda  County. — After  a  struggle  of 
several  years,  the  Alameda  High  School  has- 
been  placed  upon  the  list  of  approved  schools 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  University.  But 
for  the  fact  that  Greek  is  not  taught,  it  would 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  order,  instead 
of  the  second.  To  Superintendent  Sullivan 
the  credit  is  due  for  this  advanced  step. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Oakland 
on  the  8th  ult. 

San  Bernardino  County. — The  school 
election  on  the  20th  ult.  resulted  in  favor  of 
issuing  ten  thousand  dollars  bonds  for  a  new 
school  house.  Several  moneyed  men  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  take  the  bonds 
at  par. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. — On  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  the  Laguna 
school  has  been  closed  for  the  present. 

Miss  Anita  Murray,  who  for  five  years  has 
taught  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  school,  retires  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Miss  Murray  retires  loved  and  re- 
spected by  her  pupils,  and  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  entire  community. 

Stanislaus  County. — Stanislaus  has  51 
school  districts. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  completed 
its  labors  for  the  examination  of  teachers  on 
the  7th,  with  the  result  that  7  received  fisrt 
and  9  second  grade  certificates. 

Miss  Florence  Snowden  and  Mrs  Mamie 
Mills  received  first  grade  certificates  on  edu- 
cational diplomas. 
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A  recommendation  for  an  educational 
diploma  was  given  H.  W.  Murray. 

The  American  Encyclopedia  is  to  be  added 
to  the  already  fine  library  of  the  Turjock 
school. 

Placer  County. — At  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination held  at  Auburn  during  the  first 
week  in  March,  23  out  of  29  candidates  for 
certificates  were  successful.  Out  of  the  23, 
4  received  first  grade,  and  19  second  grade 
certificates. 

The  Forest  Hill  public  school  has  been 
temporarily  closed,  owing  to  the  indisposition 
of  G.  W.  Simpson,  the  Principal. 

San  Diego  County. — The  summaries  of 
the  San  Diego  city  schools  show  an  enroll- 
ment for  February  of  469  ;  average  number 
belonging,  427  ;  average  daily  attendance, 
406. 

Longfellow's  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  grammar  school  scholars  of  San  Diego 
City,  by  rendering  a  programme  of  quota- 
tions, recitations  and  songs,  selected  from  his 
works. 

County  Superintendent  Butler  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  principal  county 
schools.  He  states  that  at  Murietta,  Elsimore 
and  Perris  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
school  matters.  In  several  districts  new  and 
commodious  school-houses  have  been  erected, 
but  the  population  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
additional  facilities  must  be  provided.  At 
San  Jacinto  the  average  attendance  of  school 
children  is  over  no. 

Los  Angeles  County. — The  Arlington 
schools  have  been  closed  until  further  orders. 

A  petition  signed  by  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens, asking  that  Spanish  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  was  read  before  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  filed. 

Humboldt  County. — The  Mock  brothers 
are  teaching  the  pupils  of  the  Whitmore 
school  on  the  Van  Duzen. 

Hydesville  schools  were  opened  on  the 
15th,  with  J.  M.  Eddy  and  Miss  Lizzie  Quick 
in  charge. 

Miss  Florence  Galloway,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Grant  district  school  the  next  term. 

During  the  next  term,  beginning  on  the 
16th  inst.,  the  Bay  district  school  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Adelaide  McLean. 


Contra  Costa  County.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
it  was  ordered  that  the  next  annual  Teachers' 
Institute  be  held  in  Martinez,  beginning  Mon- 
day, April  19th,  and  continue  till  the  following 
Friday.  At  this  Institute  it  was  decided  to 
have  section  work  done  in  the  forenoons,  and 
Mr.  Thurber,  assisted  by  Miss  Phalin,  will 
have  charge  of  the  grammar  department,  and 
Miss  Wittenmeyer  of  the  primary  department, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  schools  of  all  grades. 

General  sessions  are  to  be  in  the  afternoons- 
and  lectures  in  the  evenings. 

Monterey  County.  —  The  Monterey 
County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Salinas 
April  13th,  and  contiuues  four  days. 

Miss  Ollie  Hamilton  has  commenced  her 
third  term  of  school  in  the  Barnahe  district. 

Miss  Eckhart's  second  term  in  Oasis  dis- 
trict commenced  on  the  3d. 

Miss  May  Titus,  of  Salinas,  is  teaching  the 
Arroyo  Saco  school. 

The  San  Miguel  school  reopened  on  the 
3dult.,  with  Elmer  E.  Brown  well  as  teacher. 

Miss  McEwen  has  reopened  the  Meadows 
school. 

Napa  County. — The  half  term  of  the 
Napa  Ladies'  Seminary  closed  on  the  17th 
ult. ,  with  a  short  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Housman  gave  one  or  two  of 
the  recitations  recently  heard  with  so  much 
favor  at  the  Alcazar,  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Lillie  Gesford,  of  Napa,  commenced 
teaching  in  the  Soda  Springs  district  on  the 
3d.  New  desks  and  seats  have  been  put  into 
the  building,  and  the  interior  of  the  school 
generally  renovated. 

Yuba  County. — Miss  Georgina  Bates  is 
teaching  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Dry  Creek 
school. 

The  term  of  school,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  taught  by  Miss  Spann,  of  An- 
derson, in  the  Oak  Knoll  district,  closed  on 
the  1 2th.  During  the  forenoon  Miss  Spann 
presented  the  prizes  and  made  her  closing 
speech  to  the  children.  During  the  afternoon 
the  school  from  Cottonwood  district  went 
over,  and  quite  a  number  of  visitors  from  the 
town  were  in.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
recitations  by  the  pupils  and  spelling  by  both 
schools,  in  which  the  school  from  Cotton- 
wood district  came  out  victorious. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

McCarty's  Annual  Statistician.  San  Francisco:  L.  P.  McCarty,  Editor,  713  California  Street.  Price, 
cloth,  $4.00. 

The  Statistician  for  1886  contains  648  pages  (the  largest  yet  issued),  over  125  of  which~are  entirely  new, 
and  over  500  so  corrected  that  they  become  new.  Many  new  features  have  been  added  in  this  edition,  not  least 
•of  which  are  its  illustrations,  four  in  number,  two  of  which,  viz.,  "The  Flags  of  All  Nations,"  and  "The  High 
Domes,  Columns,  and  Spires  of  the  World,"  are  colored  plates.  A  cut  of  the  Washington  Monument  occupies 
2.  whole  page,  including  complete  statistics  regarding  the  same.  The  fourth  illustration  is  a  full-page  cut  of  the 
Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  U.  S.  Senator  from  California,  followed  by  five  pages  regarding  his  unprecedented  gift 
of  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  property  endowing  a  University  in  this  State. 

Under  the  head  of  "This  and  That,"  over  one  hundred  subjects  are  treated  in  bulk,  and  including  the 
Inventions,  Discoveries,  Organizations,  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Chronology  of  important  events 
down  to  January  13th,  1886;  the  Turf,  Sporting  Intelligence,  Passages  of  Vessels,  and  Mathematics;  there  are 
-at  least  one  thousand  facts  for  each  of  the  following  classes,  viz.,  the  Antiquarian,  Artisan,  Farmer,  Merchant, 
Miner,  Minister,  Lawyer,  Doctor,  Teacher,  Pupil,  Statesman,  Politician,  and  Traveler,  and  the  intellectual 
Man,  Woman  or  Child  in  general.     For  the  District  School  Library  this  is  an  exceedingly  useful  book. 

Studies  in  General  History.     By  Mary  D.  Sheldon.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

"This  book  is  not  a  history,"  the  author  says,  "but  a  collection  of  historical  materials."  Thus  in  Greek 
history  it  gives  a  chronicle  of  great  deeds,  pictures  of  buildings  and  statues,  extracts  from  speeches,  laws, 
poems.  In  the  early  mediaeval  period,  during  the  crusades,  through  the  Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  studies  are  offered  of  the  government,  famous  men  and  works,  contemporary  liter- 
ature, etc.,  of  the  various  leading  nations.  The  book  is  particularly  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  for  young  or 
older  readers.     It  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  library. 

-Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys.     A  Double  Story  for  Young  and  Old.     By  Ariel.     Illustrated.     Pp.  262. 
Cloth,  $1.00.     Second  Edition.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  is  a  delightful  story  about  mouse  boys  and  girls,  their  pranks,  and  the  tricks  of  twin  brothers  on  their 
timid  little  sister.     Beneath  the  story,  the  older  readers  will  discover  the  attempt  to  show  the  difference  between 
a  narrow,  selfish  life,  and  a  broad  and  generous  one.     The  children  enjoy  it,  and  so  will  older  people. 

Kinder  und  Hausmarchen   der  Gebruder  Grimm.     Selected  and  Edited  with  English  Notes,  Glossary, 
and  a  Grammatical  Appendix.     By  W.  H.  Van  der  Smissen,  Lecturer  on  Grammar  in  University  College, 
Toronto.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
As  the  editor  of  these  tales  remarks,  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  selection  of  household  tales  has  not  been 

made  before  for  the  use  of  students  of  German.     The  tales  of  Cinderella,  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  and  the 

Sleeping  Beauty  are  placed  first  because  they  are  so  familiar.     The  notes  and  glossary  are  excellent.     The  book 

will  be  popular  in  German  classes. 

Language  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  By  Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal  Portland  School  for  Deaf.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 
This  book  may  be  termed  a  direct  outcome  of  the  "  New  Education  Movement,"  which  is  now  gathering 
force  all  over  the  country.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  think  in  words,  and  that  in  mathematics  especially, 
accuracy  and  fluency  of  expression  should  invariably  accompany  correctness  of  reasoning  and  the  mathematical 
faculty  generally.  The  work  is  a  complete  treatise  on  number  for  primary  and  grammar  schools,  beginning 
with  elementary  lessons  on  the  pattern  of  the  Grube  system,  and  progressing  logically  to  Powers  and  Roots. 
It  is  recommended  for  the  use  of  all  progressive  teachers. 

First  Steps  in  Number.      A  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  Wentworth  &  Reed.      Pupil's  Edition.      Price,  35c. 
Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.      A   Grammar   School   Arithmetic.      By  G.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.     Price,  85c.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
Both  these  are  excellent  books,  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle  as  Prof.  Wentworth's  other  books 

on  mathematics. 

Hints  on  Language  in  Connection  with  Sight  Reading  and  Writing,  in  Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Schools.  By  S.  Arthur  Bent,  A.  M.  Boston:  Lee&  Shepard. 
This  little  volume,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  price,  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Its 
seventy-five  small  pages  are  full  of  common-sense  suggestions  of  great  value  to  primary  grade  teachers.  The 
author  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  knows  just  what  to  say.  Those  who  teach  sight  reading  and  language 
in  country  or  city,  should  procure  this  book. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Words  and  Their  USES.      Richard  Grant  White.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 
The  Diacritical  Speller.    C.  R.  Bales.    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.     C.  W.  Bardeen.     Price,  $i.oo.  . 
An  Aid  to  English  Grammar.     A.  Starkweather.     C.  W.  Bardeen. 
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ORGANIZED    1867. 
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$l,:i38,000. 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 

On  all 

approved 

Plans. 

Its  Policies 
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Just, 

Liberal, 

Eq  ui table. 


F^IID 


Policyholders'  Account,    $3,195,000 


The  only  regular  and  responsible   Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Company 
organized    upon    the    Pa- 
cific Coast. 


EXAMINE    OUR    PLANS 

Before  insuring  elsewhere. 


Will   be  pleased  to  furnish  our  Pros- 
pectus upon  application. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
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Day, 
Month 
or  Yea  i'. 

Its  Policies 
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World-\A'i<!<> 

and 

Definite. 


PRINCIPAL   OFFICE 


4:18  California  St.,    -    San  PVancisco,  Cal. 


infract  of  Title  to  ^eal  Egfote. 

THE    DURFEE    SYSTEM. 


Self- Correcting  and  Absolutely  Perfect. 

Under  a  patented  system  of  simply  constructed  slips  anil  plat-books,  each  parcel  of  land  is 
made  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  every  instrument  of  record  affecting  its  title.  No  possibi/iti/ 
Of'  error.  A  set  of  these  books  in  any  City  or  County  insures  a  profitable  and  daily  in- 
creasingjnisiness.     Already  in  use  in 

Butte  County,  W.  M.  Bowers.  Stanislaus  County, . 

Colusa  "  De  Jarnatt  &  Crane.  Fresno  Co.,  Knight  &  McKenzie. 
Tehama     "        Chipman  &  Gaater.       Tulare  "     Jordan  &  Surface. 

Circulars,  explaining  the  System   fully,  sent  on  application.     Correspondence 

solicited.  • 


Agent   and    Manufacturer  for   CHAS.  DURFEE 

Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer, 

402,  404,  406,  408  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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HORTON'S  SLATE  WIPER 


DIRECTIONS. 

To  take  the  Stopple  out,  do  not  pull  it  from  the  bulb  ;  but  roll  the  rubber  rim  loose  on  one  side  with 
he  thumb,  and  with  a  slight  push  the  stopple  will  come  out. 

Rinse  out  the  bulb  thoroughly  and  fill  with  clear  water;  ahvays  uncork  and  empty  the  bulb  before 
refilling. 

To  wipe  the  slate,  put  one  drop  of  water  on  it,  by  pressing  the  bulb  ;  a  drop  can  be  pread  over  the 
whole  of  one  side,  and  will  leave  it  dry  and  ready  for  use. 

When  tul.  in  ii  out  and  putting  in  the  stopple,  do  not  twist  on  the  sponge  ;  when  wiping  the  slate, 
hold  the  sponge  and  stopple  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Never  fill  the  bulb  in  school  hours,  nor  impose  on  your  teacher  by  asking  such  permission.  Never 
take  the  stople  out  except  to  fill  the  bulb. 

Should  the  stick  leak  a  little  when  the  bulb  is  first  filled,  press  out  a  few  drops  of  water  ;  should  it 
leak  from  putting  in  the  stopple  when  the  bulb  is  partly  filled,  turn  the  stick  upwards  and  press  out  a  little  air — 
in  either  case  a  vacuum  will  be  formed,  and  the  leaking  will  cease. 

KEEP  THE  SPONGE  DRY. 


A   FEW   OF    MANY   TESTIMONIALS.  * 

San  Francisco,  March  4,  1886. 
The  undersigned,  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  hereby  recommend  Horton's  Slate 
Wiper  as  the  neatest  and  besi  thing  for  the  purpose  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

IRA  G.   HOITT,  EDWARD  POLL1TZ,  J.  P.  H.  WENTWORTH 

Dr.  C.  T.  DEANE,  GEO.    ].  HOBE,  J.   H.  CULVER, 

C.  W.   BEACH,  GEO.  T.   SHAW,  DAVID  STERN, 

A    C.  DITHMAR,  JOHN  F.  ENGLISH,  THOS.  O'BRIEN. 


From  the  "  Oakland  Daily  Evening  Tribune  "  of  Dec.  12,  1885. 

The  following  Recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Horton's  Patent  Slate  Wiper  is  so  plainly  in  the  interest  of  neatness,  is  so  convenient  and  inex- 
pensive and  durable,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  recommend  to  the  Trustees  and  teachers  of  Alameda  county  the  adoption  of  said 
wiper  for  use  in  the  schools  of  this  county. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  26,  1886. 
Horton's  Slate  Wiper  is  used  by  my  children.     It  is  the  neatest  and  best  thing  for  the  purpose  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

IRA  G.  HOITT, ^ 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 


San  Francisco,  March  2,  1886. 
Horton's  Slate  Cleaner  was  tested,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  my  children  who  attend  school,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  decidedly  the  cleanest  and  most  efficient  now  in  use. 

a.  h.  Mcdonald. 

Prin.  Lincoln  Evening  School. 
San  Francisco,  March  2,  1886. 
I  have  examined  Horton's  Slate  Cleaner,  and  consider  it  the  best  device  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.     It  is 
simple,  effective  and  economical. 

J.  B.  McCHESNEY, 
Pnn.  Oakland  High  School. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1886. 
Horton's  Slate  Cleaner  is  an  admirable  little  invention.      It  secures  neatness  and  cleanliness  in   school,   and 
ought  to  come  into  general  use.     I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly,  for  it  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  school  children. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Prin.  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 


Address 


P.  D.  HORTON, 


No.  20  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco* 
PRICE,  HO  Cents. 
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THE  NEW  READING  CHARTS 

BUTLER'S  SERIES. 

CAN  BE  USED  with  any  SERIES  OF  READERS. 


36  Numbers.     26  X  40  Inches.     Bound  in  Cloth. 


THE    BEST    ARRANGED,    THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL   AND    THE 

MOST  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  READING  CHARTS 

YET    PUBLISHED. 

PRICE,        ---  .        $12.00. 


In  the  preparation  of  these  Charts,  the  authors  have  had  in  view  the  most 
approved  modern  methods  of  elementary  instruction  in  Reading,  and  have 
endeavored  throughout  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  such  charts — 
namely,  to  teach  children  to  read  readily  and  correctly.  To  accomplish  this 
they  have  selected  a  limited  number  of  familiar  words  and  presented  them  in 
a  series  of  accurately  graded  lessons,  interspersed  with  reviews  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  Charts  are  beautifully  and  appropriately  illustrated,  and  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  paper.  They  contain,  in  addition  to  the  Reading  matter,  a 
Chart  of  Colors,  a  Chart  of  Forms,  a  Clock-Face  with  movable 
hands,  Script  Alphabet  and  Phonic  Drill  Charts  All  the  new 
words  in  the  reading  lessons  are  reproduced  in  script  on  the  pages  in  which 
they  first  occur ;  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  was 
necessary  to  make  these  Charts 

THE  BEST  YET  PUBLISHED. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  Reading  Charts,  in  miniature,  has  been  prepared  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  them,  or  as  an  independent  reading  book.  A 
copy  of  this 

CHAET-PEIMEE, 

Containing  suggestions  and  explanations  for  teachers,  is  furnished  as  a  manual 
with  each  set  of  Charts. 

A.  L  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc., 

721    MARKET    STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE, 

Reading  Charts,  to  ba  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils. 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.   D., 

ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CITV. 


A  Oomplete  Set  of  Hand-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  singlB  words  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
tnat  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrases,  or  112  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  n 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS, 

CALKINS'  FIRST  RE  AD  INC 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54    CENTS. 

IUISEN,  ELKKEMAN,   TRYLER  &  CD,, 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 
A,   F,    CUNN,   General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
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California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 

No.  40  California  Street,       - 


San  Francisco. 


J.  CHESTER, 


Manf^i ng  Editor. 


Sixteen    Pages,  12  x  16. 


The  CALIFORNIA  PATRON  was  established  in  187s,  by  authority  and  under  the  directions  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  as  a  fanners'  journal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  is  now  and  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Farm  and  the  Grange.  It  has  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Farmers'  Exponent  and  Advocate,  and  has  been  so  well  received  and  appreciated  that  its 
circulation  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year. 

It  was  run  as  an  eight-page  monthly  until  1878,  when  it  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 
March  6,  1880,  when  it  appeared  as  a  Weekly.  On  the  tst  of  January,  1882,  its  size  was  increased  nearly  one- 
half.     On  the  28th  of  October,  1882,  its  size  was  again  increased. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1884,  it  was  again  increased  to  a  sixteen-page  paper,  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 
seventh  increase  was  made  January  1st,  1885,  to  the  present  attractive  size. 

Published  weekly,  by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St., 

San  Francisco. 

Directors: — The  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Master  of  the  California 

State  Grange. 
SUBSCRIPTION.— One  Year,  $2.00;    Six  Months,  $1.00. 


The  Standard  of  the  World, 

—AWARDED — 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 

The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  Shrewd 
business  men  use  the  lteminytoii,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 
the  pen,  while  lauryers  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


A  SHORTHAND 

WRITINC    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.     All  its  work  is  uniform 
.uid  mechanically  exact.      Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  body.      It 
can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light,     it  can  be  used  upon  the 
.lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.     The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  by  another.     We  claim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  o(  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least  tiresome  in  practice,   and  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,  with   Manual,   $40.00;  with   Instruction,  $50.00.     This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,   paper,  and   full 
course  of    Instruction  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 
address, 


G.  G.  WICKSON 


&  CO.,  General  Agents. 
38  California  St.,  S.  F. 
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We  Want  as  Agents 

EVERYBODY 

Who  has  Tact,  Vim  and  Vigor,  to  make  Money 
Canvassing  for  our 

j^pleqdid  MeW  Subscription  Boo^  and  Bibles 


We  cordially  invite  all  classes,  Students,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors, 
Clergymen  and  EVERYBODY  out  of  EMPLOYMENT,  to 
CORRESPOND  with  us  at  once,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  circular  gratis,  HOW  to  make  a  good 
income.     It  will  pay  you   to  write   us. 

TRY    IT! 


AGPJNTS    WANTED 


FOR 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Hittell. 

THE  "AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA." 

Other  cyclopedias  are  useful,  but  the  American  is  indispensable  ;  conse- 
quently it  outsells  all  others.     One  order  a  day  pays  $100  a  week. 

MARK   TWAIN'S    LAST    BOOK, 

And   a   score   of  other    FIRST-CLASS    Subscription    Books. 


OCCIDENTAL    PUBLISHING    CO. 

F.    PERSON,    MANAGER, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

[    IO] 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

A  Library  in 


Itself. 


The  latest  edition  has 

3000  more  Words, 

in   its  vocabulary  than 

aro  found  in  any  other 

American  Dictionary, 

and  nearly  three  times 

the  number 

OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


In  quantity  of  matter, 
it  would  make  75  limn 
volumes  usually  »old  for 
$1.26  each. 


In  various  Styles  of  Winding. 


Tie  Family 

EJocalor. 

[twill  answer  thousands 

of  questions  to  the  wide- 
awake child.  It  is  an 
ever-present  and  re- 
liable school-master 
to  the  whole  family. 
8.  8.  Herald. 


Its  brief  Biographical 
Dictionary  (nearly 

10,000  Names) 
is  a  valuable  feature. 


The  London  TiM«ssays: 
Webster's  is  the  best 
Dict'y  of  the  language. 


JUST  ADDED 

a.  nkw  pnoicoTT^rciNca- 

GAZETTEER 


SUPPLIED 

at  a  small  additional 

<■•  '.-t  with 

Patent  Reference 
Index, 

a  book-saving  and  time- 
saving  Invention. 
"The  greatest  improve- 
ment in  book-making 
that  has  been  made  in 
a  hundred  years." 


OF  THE  "WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles,  briefly  describing 

the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  ami   Natural 

Features  of  every  part  of  the  Globe.  I 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  K   Supreme  Court  and   in  the   Government 

Printing  Office,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  over  50  College  Presidents. 

Puhllshed  hv  G.  *  C.  TVTFRRTAM  &  CO..  Sprintrflelo,  Mass. 

COLLEGES  AND   SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED  WITH 

Teachers  for  any  Line  of  Educational  Work. 

Inter-State  State  Teachers  Agency, 


Apply  to 


San  Francisco,  Caf. 


Numerous  Branch  Offices  in  the  East. 


Recently  Recommended  by  the  City  and  County  Boards 

of  Los  Angeles. 

GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  By  G.  A.  Hill,  A.  M. 

In  consequence  of  increased  demand  the  price  has  just  been  reduced  : 
Mailing  price,  $0.90.       For  introduction  and  examination,  .?o.8o. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  in  the  natural  method  as  distinguished  from  the  formal  method  of  Euclid, 
Legendre  and  the  common  text-books.  The  central  purpose  is  intellectual  training,  or,  in  other  words,  teach- 
ing by  practice  how  to  think  correctly  and  continuously. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  part  devoted  to  Plane  Geometry  could  he  improved.— \V.  K.  Bvkrly,  Prof,  of  Math- 
ematics, Harvard  College. 

1  think  it  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  issued  on  the  Western  continent. — George  Bruce  Halsted, 
Prof,  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

If  I  had  been  taught  Geometry  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hill,  I  should  have  been  saved  at  least  5U 
years  of  blundering  effort  in  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  subje.-t  of  Geometry  from  set  propositions. — Pro,  .  John 
TROWBRIDGE,  Harvard  College. 

1  believe  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  royal  road  to  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  constructed. — A.  \V. 
PHILLIPS,  Asst.  Prof.  Mathematics,  Vale  College. 

ANSWERS  to  the  exercises  in  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners,  for  the  use  of  teachers  only,  will  be  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  on  or  before  April  1,  1886,  and  can  be  had,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

Send  for  circulars  of  Wentworth*s  Mathematics  and  the  Classics  for  Children. 

CINN    &    COMPANY,   Publishers. 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
[    II    ] 


Supplemental  Readers, 


The  Use  of  Supplementary  Readers. — It  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  best  results  in  the  study  of  reading  are  obtained  by  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving  a  pleasing 
variety  of  reading  matter  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  child- 
hood. It  is  impossible  to  teach  reading  off-ha?id,  from  Readers  that  are  known 
by  heart  long  before  the  pupil  comes  to  read  in  them.  Hence  the  best  edu- 
cators are  all  advocating  the  use  of  "  Supplementary  Readers  "  and  children's 
papers,  to  supply  what  the  usual  Readers  lack. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  superior  excellence  and  remarkable 
adaptability  for  this  purpose  of 

Appleton's  Instructive  IJeailing-BooIp. 


By  Prof.  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Anthor  of    "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"   "  Geographical  Reader,"   "  How   we 

Live,"  etc. 


They  are  like  Toy-Books,  With  Poetry  of  Child-Life, 

Full  of  Captivating  Stories,  Entertaining,  Delightful. 


No.  i.— Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends. 

For  Little  Folks.     Price,  25  cents. 

No.  2. — Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors. 

For  Young  Folks.     Price,  40  cents. 

No.  j. — Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.     Price,  50  cents. 

No.  4. — Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin. 

For  Young  People.     Price,  70  cents. 

No.  5. — Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World:  Science  and 

Literature  of  Nattiral  History. 

For  School  or  Home.     Price,  $1.25. 


To  the  Teacher. — Ten  or  twenty  sets  of  these  Readers,  bought  with  the  Library 
Fund,  will  do  more  toward  REAL  INSTRUCTION  than  all  the  library  books  upon  your 
shelves.     TWENTY  PER  CENT,   discount  will  be  allowed  from  the  published  prices  upon 
INTRODUC TORY  purchases. 
Address 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO., 

210  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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1,300  000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months,  "^j 

Potter  &    McConnon's    Number  Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC  , 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Paper  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 

Tablets  I,  II,  111,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  50  lessons  •*!,,  per  dozen.! '.!!!!!*:!!!!!.'.' '.'.'.' 

[ablet  VI II,  50  lessons  and  10  blank  pages,  '■ 

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  50  lessons  each  and  extra  paper       " 
Answers  to  all  the  Tablets,  " 

Between  the  problems  and  the  spai  e  foi  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated' and'  can  be  detached  or  kept  intact.  , 
by  folding  back  tin.-  pages  solved. 

By  mail  an  extra,  harge  will  be  made  of  three  cents  for  each  Tablet,  or  mailed  for  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 
the  large  ami  six  for  A.  v 

,TheS<      '  abl'  '  '   :":c'   "  "AILED  "   as  a  great   convenience,  in   the  amount  and  variety  of  NEW  and  ORIi 

.n  a  convenient  and  prai  tical  form  ;  giving  as  they  doa  large  number  of  carefully  graded  exanmles 
"'  thof,  Pf's  ?'  Ar'thmetI<    v''""'  such  work  is  most  needed.     They  are  used  as  supplementary  work  to  the 
il  text  book,  and  adoptions  are  nol  considered  necessary. 

Tablets  and   Spelling    Blanks  are  rapidlj  ling  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.     The  free  use  of  the 

''"'  ''"'",  the  lea9  pencil)  111  genei  tl    1  I I  worl    Knv  1  u  1     the  drawing  and  penmanship,  while  the  hard 

s,''i!,',t  '"'"'      KETARDS'      '  '""  5I  ' '  "M"  ials  "'  Germany  have  condemned  the  use  of  slates  in  the 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in   the  last  eight  months,  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston 

'.■'''   "■'•"  h ?rto  unexampled  in  the  introduction  o(  an5  school  publication  during  the  past  Forty  Fears 

u'  ,'";', '  ::'  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commendine  this 

method  ol   teai  rung,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 

ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets  50  sheets  of  from  five  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  be  written  out  otr 

sheel  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  deta,  hed  and  handed  in   to  teacher,  or  kept   intact  by  folding   hack  the 

EJff  MllN'11-  ,  N°S"  '•   '•  3  ;,rt-'  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.      No.  ,  contains   ,6  pages  of 

,  ,  pt.  express!,  drawn  and  engraved  for  this  series.     Nos.  .  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy 

books,  with  double  ruling.      Nos.  5  to  12  have  single  ruling.  Py 

i  _,  ./  h,tSL'  hANf  v/1E  i1  A'"KTS  ULe-  desi«"e'1  '"  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  language  for 
development,  drtll  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 
natural    order,    alter   the    exercises    have  been    once    use,],  they  furnish   material  for  constant  n-/.-#.       Con 

STRUCTIONS  and mi  ions  are   prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.     COMPOSITION    iVt,       ' 

WK1  riNC  and  BUSINESS  FORMS  may  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  voiing  children  ,  ,„  a,  c phsh  this  work  well.      They  are  of  the   nature  of  the  modem    LANGUAcTrather 

than  ol  the  old  time  grammar  lesson.  '  language  rather 

FALSE  SYNTAX,  with    reasons  for  correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive       P^ksivr   ,<= 

nol  ignored,  but  it  is  sul  ordinated  to  more  important  subjects.  M!,G  IS 

Exercises   in    copying^  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,   the  use  of  words 

meinorj   lessons,  etc.      I  hedesign  IS  to  train  the  perceptive  and  REPRESENTATIVE  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 

111  the  correct  use  of  language.  6       lacuuy 

Price  the  same  as  Number  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 

Dinsmore's  Model   Script   Spelling   Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  ,885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 
PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  best  -white Jafer,  spaces  for  1  800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
Blanks  are  used  exclusively  m  San  1-  ranciSCO  and  throughout  the  Coast.  Price.  4S  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per   copy,  or  60  cents   per  dozen.       Nos.   ,.  ,  and  3.  extra    tine   paper,  S4  cents   per  dW.      Written 

sp. ■  Img    ,1c fining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writ  ng 


Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts. 

usualiy'iiu^esdng?  Sch°0,-r00m  h  is  a  valuable  work-  A*  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
Thfi  style  is  clear  and  simple— the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.     Before  its  publication  th» 

Prions  of  the  manviscr.pt  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  s  stjn^we  e  disc";  '  J 

and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians.  p  uiscussea 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  "treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inevDeriem-ed 

pupils,  the  subject  .s  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  inexperienced 

0.  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &   CO., 

107  Chambers  Street,  yen-  York. 


JUST     PUBLISHED! 


BYNON'S  PACIFIC  COAST 


G-IEnSTIEIR^IlL 


SCHOOL     CHARTS, 


EMBRACING 


XL     Mountains     of     the    Pacific 
Coast. 

XII.      Important  Events   in  Pacific 
Coast  History.     No.  i. 

XIII.     Important  Events  in  Pacific 
Coast  History.     No.  2. 


I.      Map  of  Pacific  Coast,  with 
Statistics. 

II.     Map  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, with  Statistics. 

III.  Map  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 

ington, with  Statistics. 

IV.  Map  of  Utah  and  Arizona, 

with  statistics. 

V.     Maps  of  Idaho  and  Alaska, 
with  Statistics. 

VI.     Cities   and    Towns   in  Cali- 
fornia. 

VII.     Cities  and  I'owns  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho. 

VIII.     Cities  and  Towns  in  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Arizona. 

IX.     Rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

X.     Lakes  and  Bays  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


These  Charts  are  beautifully  and  appropriately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
mounted,  easily  put  up  in  the  school-room,  and  what  is  of  great  importance, 
can  be  used  in  any  room  without  additional  expense  for  the  fixtures  for  hang- 
ing in  the  differs  it  rooms,  and  they  can  be  moved  from  room  to  room  as  easily 
as  a  book  or  chair. 

We  will  furnish  complete  set,  20  numbers,  including  fixtures,  firmly  bound 
together  at  the  upper  margin,   to  any  School  District  on  the  Coast,  for  Six 

Dollars  and  Fiftij  Cents,  Express  charges  paid.     Payable 

on  delivery,  by  an  order  on  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A.   L.   BANCROFT   &   CO, 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Ktc. 
7'*l  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  (<ih 


XIV. 

Civil    Government    of    Cali- 

fornia. 

XV. 

Civil  Government  of  Oregon 

and  Nevada. 

XVI. 

Arithmetical  Table. 

No.  1. 

XVII. 

Arithmetical    Table. 

No.  2. 

XVIII. 

Arithmetical    Table. 

N,o.  3. 

XIX. 

Things  Ev^ery   Child 
Know.     No.  1. 

Should 

XX. 

Things   Every  Child 
Know.      No    2. 

Should 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  tk\-. 


A/?   SOS   Montqomerv  St 


THE  TEACHERS'  VCBUSH1NK  CO.     ^j 


jr. 

Printer,  P 

Agent  and  Manufactuh 


Publisher  and  Stationer.  \ 

factuier  of  Durfte's  System  of  Abstracts,  \ 


1886 
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FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.  M.  Gottschai.k  :— 
"  The  best  instrument  cow 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 

I    have  never  seen 


Clara    Louise    Kellogg 
their  equal." 

Pauline.  Lucca  :— "  The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HARRINGTON    PIANO  and 
she  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 
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Maiison's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLANKS  AND  COPT  BOOKS  COMBINED, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 
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to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 
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five  words  in  each  column. 

No.   i.      The  pages  are   divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 
Writing. 

No.   2.     Into  two ;    the  first  for  Words,   the    second    for    Defining,   or   for 
Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  -      75c   "      " 

XVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.  GUNN,  General  Agent, 

329  Sansome  Street.  San  Franeisco, 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,  LL.  D., 

ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CITV. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Eeaders. 


These  cards  arc  prepared  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8^(  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  u/Drrfs  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
that  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrasss,  or  1 12  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  1  t 
and  1 2  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FCR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS. 

CALKINS'  FIRST  RE  AC  IN  G 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54     CENTS. 

IUISONs  ELKKEMRN,  TAYLOR  &  CD,, 

PUBLISHERS,   Hew  York  and  Chicago, 
A,   F,    CUNN,    General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street.  San 

Francisco. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


Karnes'  New  National  Header's.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes9  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Karnes*  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

MonteitJi's  Physical  Geography.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Karnes'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Kardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Kardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Karnes9  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  mastery. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.   ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THEORIES. 


V 


/ 

WHAT    IS    SLEEP  ?"•■ 

"  Practical  "  education  is  the  topic  of  the  hour.  All  discussion  of  modern 
education  hinges  on  it,  but  just  what  the  term  designates  is  an  open  question, 
for  its  significance  is  as  varying  as  the  moods  of  the  user.  What  is  practical 
to  one,  to  another  may  be  frivolous,  or  impossible.  We  color  our  words  with 
our  own  interpretations,  losing  sight  of  the  germ  that  gave  life  to  the  word. 
Colloquial  terms  are  modified  greatly  by  the  impetus  and  changes  of  ideas, 
especially  in  this  age,  which  shows  a  most  relentless  lack  of  reverence  for  au- 
thorities. The  English  language  bends,  sways  and  modulates  with  the  drift  of 
thought.  An  expression  or  word  is  coined,  thrown  out  on  the  sea  of  discus- 
sion, is  passed  from  mind  to  mind,  becomes  "common,"  and  therefore  a  power. 
Like  the  pebble  we  find  on  the  beach,  which  that  great  lapidary,  the  sea.  has 
polished,  we  find  these  words  wrought  into  marvelous  beauty  by  the  friction  of 
years,  of  passion,  and  of  change,  but  their  originality  is  gone.  They  are  no 
longer  the  exponents  of  a  clear,  well-defined  sense,  but  in  their  floating  and 
drifting,  they  have  caught  the  tints  of  other  thoughts  and  are  bedecked  with 
all  their  varying  whims. 

Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  is  really  meant  by  practical  educa- 
tion, the  writer  has  been  both  amused  and  confounded.  The  common  under- 
standing of  the  term  may  be  best  expressed  as  follows  :  "  That  which  is  in- 
dustrial," or  "  that  which  can  be  applied  to  uses."  Beyond  this  the  term  is 
vague  and  pointless,  except  as  it  may  be  used  in  opposition  to  theory.  In 
other  words,  theoretical  knowledge  is  condemned  in  distinction  with  practical 
knowledge,  on  the  ground  that  theory  is  only  surmise  and  speculation,  while 
practice  deals  with  the  reality.    Grant  it ;  but  how  do  we  evolve  principles  and 
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conditions  without  surmise  and  speculation?  Right  here  we  blunder  in  the 
education  of  a  child's  thought.  We  make  it  one-sided,  so  to  speak,  by  insist- 
ing on  results  without  legitimate  causes.  We  do  the  searching,  and  the  pupil 
memorizes  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  up  to  a  reasonable  age,  or  until  the 
mental  questioning  begins.  Speculation  is  the  soul  of  discovery,  and  what  is 
knowledge  of  any  kind  but  the  result  of  discovery,  whether  it  be  of  a  new  star 
or  a  new  law,  by  the  greatest  philosopher,  or  the  first  lisping  of  intelligence  of 
the  child  ?  Knowledge  is  power  only  as  we  apply  it.  Mere  knowing  is  noth- 
ing. A  drop  of  water  is  merely  a  drop  of  water,  and  it  will  remain  water 
until  chemical  affinities  or  heat  shall  free  its  powers,  no  matter  how  much  we 
know  about  it.  Our  theorizing  creates  nothing,  neither  does  it  hinder  pro- 
cesses, but  it  does  enable  us  to  find  out  the  data  of  facts.  Hence,  the  theo- 
retical should  not  be  under-valued.  If  the  theoretical  part  of  learning,  in  any 
branch  of  study  or  labor,  be  searching,  shrewd  and  wise,  the  application  of  it 
will  be  thorough.  Classes  should  therefore  be  trained  to  speculate  on  causes 
before  knowing  the  real  truth  from  the  text.  They  should  be  trained  to  in- 
vestigate, to  pass  on  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  a  proposition  before 
existing  facts  are  revealed,  if  it  can  be  done.  We  should  not  say  to  the 
student,  "you  cannot  know  the  truth,"  rather  say,  "we  do  not  know  it,"  for 
the  possibilities  of  knowledge  are  eternal.  To  demonstrate  a  living,  unquench- 
able principle  is  one  of  the  grandest  privileges  of  the  mind,  but  the  mind  does 
not  create  the  principle,  and  only  that  education  is  practical  that  trains  the 
mind  to  be  demonstrative.  To  the  average  teacher  this  inductive  system  is 
too  slow  and  forbearing,  for  the  modern  idea  is  not  thoroughness  in  any  point, 
but  rapidity  and  brilliancy,  regardless  of  results.  Hrnv  the  pupils  gain  those 
results  is  seldom  asked.  Whether  they  know  aught  of  them  or  not  is  as  seldom 
cared  for. 

Now,  for  an  example  of  all  this.  I  have  asked  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  What  is  sleep  ?  Carrying  out  the  plan  of  leading  pupils  up  to  the 
subject  by  their  own  inquiry,  we,  one  day  in  the  class,  stumbled  on  this  iden- 
tical question  in  physiology,  which,  like  many  others,  is  quite  indefinite,  in 
fact,  is  not  known  at  all.  Individually  the  pupils  gave  an  opinion,  or  rather 
theory  on  the  subject,  but,  in  return,  I  failed  to  answer  with  the  truth,  being 
unable  to  elucidate  or  substantiate  "  sleep,"  simply  because  the  philosophy  of 
sleep  is  unsolved.  I  could  only  answer  by  formulating  a  theory  of  my  own, 
since  the  books  and  authorities  merely  state  that  "  sleep  is  a  periodical  change 
in  the  body  for  rest ;"  or  "sleep  is  a  condition  similar  to  death."  What  it  is, 
and  why  we  sleep,  we  are  not  told.  That  the  body  does  pass  into  periodical 
and  regular  conditions  for  a  specific  purpose  argues  the  existence  of  a  law,  or 
superior  force,  that  governs  the  physical  system  when  in  certain  conditions. 
Hence  the  query,  What  is  that  law  ?  What  is  that  force  which  we  so  gladly 
and  supremely  obey  ?  How  shall  we  find  it  without  speculation,  and,  of  what 
benefit  is  the  surmise  if  we  cannot  demonstrate.  And  how  ought  children  to 
be  trained  to  find  out  anything  that  is  valuable  in  knowledge  ? 
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As  I  have  said  before,  this  query  is  given  as  an  example,  yet  I  must  leave 
it  here  as  I  left  it  with  the  class — unsolved.  My  own  theory  as  rendered  to 
them  for  an  answer,  was  this  :  "  The  body  succumbs  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth.  As  gravitation  holds  the  material  world  in  its  power,  so  it  holds  the 
nervous  system  of  animals,  and  the  life  principle  of  plants  under  certain  laws 
of  compensation.  Without  this  harmony,  we  are  restless,  nervous,  sleepless 
and  sick,  and  only  perfect  subjection  to  our  mother  earth  can  bring  us  relief. 
Fully  magnetized,  and  its  equilibrium  gained,  the  body  is  "  rested,"  and  we 
"  wake  up  "  renewed  and  vitalized.  Should  we  fail  to  resist  the  power  that 
holds  us,  then  we  sleep  forever — it  is  the  sleep  that  knows  no  physical  awaken- 
ing ;  it  is  the  sleep  of  death,  and  death  is  the  magnetic  seal  of  the  grave. 

Now,  this  is  all  theoretical  and  speculative.  It  will  remain  such  until 
demonstrated.  If  incorrect,  the  question  is  open  for  debate.  If  any  one  can 
meet  it  with  a  better  theory  let  him  do  it.  If  we  put  physiology  in  the  hands 
of  immature  pupils  to  study,  we  must  expect  a  flood  of  unanswerable  ques- 
tions. We  may  not  always  be  able  to  answer  them.  Admit  it  at  once,  but  do 
not  check  the  eager  inquiry  by  an  arbitrary  refusal  to  push  the  subject,  but 
guide  the  honest  search  with  the  pure,  true  hand  of  a  master  and  a  teacher. 
So  do  with  every  branch  of  study  you  open  up  to  your  class. 

Laura  T.  Fowler. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  VARY  A  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 

MANY  things  are  good  only  for  occasional  use  and  still  are  very  good  for 
that.  Some  may  be  used  as  Friday  afternoon  recreation  that  would 
not  do  at  all  for  every  day  work.  "  Unity  of  plan  and  diversity  of  means  "  is 
a  good  motto  for  a  geography  teacher.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  ways  of  varying 
the  recitation,  that  I  have  seen  used  with  profit : 

I.  Geography  Quiz.  Let  two  children  come  before  the  class  and  cross- 
question  each  other  until  one  fails.  Then  let  another  take  his  place.  This 
teaches  questions  as  well  as  answers,  and  makes  them  think  quickly. 

II.  Geography  Match,  i.  Let  them  choose  sides  as  in  a  spelling  match. 
Question  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  and  let  them  take  their  seats  when  they 
fail.  2.  Let  them  choose  sides  as  before.  If  one  fails  the  one  who  answers 
has  the  privilege  of  chosing  one  from  the  other  side.  If  two  fail  the  one  who 
answers  may  choose  two,  etc.  If  the  question  comes  back  to  the  side  with 
which  it  began,  nothing  is  gained  by  either.  No.  2  is  better  than  No.  1,  in 
that  it  keeps  them  all  on  the  floor,  but  both  are  good  for  Friday  reviews. 

III.  Geographical  Outline.  Put  an  outline  on  the  board,  and  let  the 
recitation  be  from  that.  Assign  one  topic  to  each  child  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recitation,  or  number  the  topics  and  pass  numbered  slips,  letting  them 
draw.  Arrange  the  outline  to  suit  the  advancement  of  the  class  and  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 
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Boundary. 
Capital. 

Important  cities. 
California  *  Rivers. 

Climate. 
Productions. 
Industries. 

IV.  Geographical  Sketching.  Let  them  draw  an  outline  map  on  the 
board  without  using  the  book.  Require  quick  work,  and  do  not  permit  much 
erasing.  The  chief  object  of  this  exercise  is  not  to  test  the  pupil's  skill  in  map- 
drawing,  but  his  knowledge  of  location.  When  the  outline  is  drawn  let  them 
put  in  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  as  you  call  for  them.  Thev  may  prepare 
the  lesson  by  doing  the  same  work  on  their  slates. 

V.  GeoGRAPHiCAL  Story.  In  teaching  productions  of  different  coun- 
tries, tell  a  story  of  travels,  pointing  out  places  on  the  map  as  you  go.  Stop 
when  you  come  to  the  name  of  country,  river,  city  or  production,  and  call  on 
one  child  or  the  class  to  supply  it.  This  exercise  to  be  effective  must  be 
lively  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

VI.  Geographical  Game.  Let  one  child  give  the  name  of  a  town  or 
river ;  the  next,  one  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  name  previously 
given,  etc.  Ex.:  Kalamazoo,  Oswego,  Oregon,  Nashville,  Erie,  etc.  It  may 
be  given  first  with  any  geographical  names,  and  then  narrowed  down  to  names 
in  a  particular  country,  or  to  a  particular  class  of  names.  It  may  be  extended 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  location  as  well  as  name. 

VII.  Geographical  Puzzle.  Put  something  like  the  following  on  the 
board  as  a  lesson  to  be  studied.  The  children  may  write  it,  or  learn  it  to 
recite  orally,  supplying  names  :  "  I  have  a  bunch  of  flowers  given  to  me  by 
my  little  friends  (two  capes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  United  States).  Here  is  a 
(mountains  in  Australia)  one,  here  is  a  (river  in  Arkansas)  one,  and  this  one 
is  as  (mountains  in  New  Hampshire)  as  (mountains  in  Cape  Colony).  This 
leaf  is  (river  in  Kentucky),  that  is  (mountain  in  British  America),  and  this 
one  is  nearly  (river  in  South  Africa).  They  were  picked  on  the  edge  of  a 
(mountains  in  Oregon),  by  the  side  of  a  large  (river  in  Montana").  Put  names 
that  may  be  used  in  this  way  on  the  board,  and  encourage  the  children  to 
make  such  puzzles  to  be  given  to  the  class. 

*  This  State  is  substituted  for  Michigan,  the  name  in  the  original  copy. 

The  Moderator  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stanley. 


LESSONS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

STRUCTURE   OF    BIRDS. 

Have  the  breast-bone,  back-bone,  ribs,  and  bones  of  legs  and  wings  to 
show  to  the  scholars. 

Draw  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  breast-bone  of  flying  birds  ;  that  it  is 
keel  shaped,  and  has  depression  on  each  side  of  the  keel. 
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Call  attention  to  the  breadth  of  the  wing  of  a  flying  bird  as  compared 
with  its  size  when  stripped  of  its  feathers.  Refer  to  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  muscles  in  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  the  reason.  Speak  of  the  great 
amount  of  strength  necessary  to  enable  the  bird  to  fly,  and  consequently  the 
large  muscles  needed.  Tell  them  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  the  breast- 
bone give  the  needed  room  for  the  large  muscles. 

If  convenient,  show  picture  of  the  breast-bone  of  an  ostrich  ;  if  not, 
state  that  the  ostrich  has  no  keel  on  his  breast-bone,  and  consequently  but 
little  muscle  ;  have  them  judge  why. 

Have  them  notice  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  legs  of  running  and 
flying  birds.  The  parts  that  require  the  most  exertion  always  being  larger  and 
stronger. 

Speak  of  the  reason  of  the  failures  in  attempting  to  make  wings  for  the 
use  of  man.  Man's  whole  structure  would  need  to  be  altered,  for  as  man  is  so 
much  heavier,  he  would  acquire  enormous  muscles  and  a  very  deep  keel  to  his 
breast-bone  to  make  room  for  them. 

Things  that  float  and  fly  in  the  air  must  necessarily  be  very  light.  Try 
the  experiment  with  light  and  heavy  things  in  the  air.  Speak  of  balloons  and 
soap-bubbles.  Tell  them  of  the  peculiar  contrivance  to  render  the  bird's  body 
as  light  as  possible.  When  he  takes  the  air  into  his  lungs  it  does  not  stop 
there,  but  some  of  it  passes  on  into  sacs  and  cells,  and  even  into  many  of  the 
bones  which  are  hollow  for  that  purpose.  Show  them  the  hollow  bones. 
Refer  to  life-boats,  which  have  air-chambers  to  make  them  light  and  keep  them 
from  sinking.  Speak  of  the  eagle  and  the  penguin,  in  which  the  air  only  goes 
into  their  thigh  bones  ;  let  them  tell  the  reason. 

Have  them  notice  the  back-bone,  and  state  why  it  is  composed  of  so 
many  small  bones. 

Illustrate  from  the  objects  or  drawing  how  the  bones  of  the  wings  answer 
to  the  bones  of  the  front  legs  in  animals,  and  arms  and  hands  in  man. 

Dwell  upon  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  adaptation  of  structure  to  use. 
In  The  Teachers'  Institute.  Anna  Tohnson. 


THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

WE  may  assume  the  earth  to  be  an  immense  magnet  whose  force,  in  the 
main,  is  probably  due  to  the  circulation  around  it  of  currents  of 
electricity  produced  by  the  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  its  surface  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  poles  of  this  magnet  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  axis,  but  are  by  no  means  identical  with  them,  and  are  called, 
respectively,  the  north  magnetic  pole  and  the  south  magnetic  pole,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  geographic  poles.  At  the  present  time  the  north 
magnetic  pole  is  situated,  approximately,  in  lat.  70  degrees  north  and  long.  97 
west  from  Greenwich,  and  the  south  magnetic  pole  when  approached  by  Ross 
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in  1 83 1  was  not  far  from  lat.  75  degrees  south  and  long.  154  east  from  Green- 
wich. Both  of  these  poles  are  doubtless  slowly  revolving  around  the  earth's 
axis,  completing  a  revolution  in  perhaps  about  three  centuries,  more  or  less. 

If  a  magnetized  steel  bar  (magnetic  needle)  be  delicately  poised  on  a 
vertical  pin  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  south  pole  of  the 
needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  by  the  south  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  (the  prepon- 
derence  of  attraction  being  in  favor  of  the  nearer  magnetic  pole),  and  the 
direction  assumed  by  the  needle  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  pole  exerting 
the  greater  influence  upon  it.  The  line  marked  by  the  direction  of  the  needle 
on  different  parts  of  the  earth  are  called  magnetic  meridians,  and  these  coincide 
with  the  true  meridians  in  comparatively  few  places,  since  they  all  converge 
toward  the  magnetic  poles  instead  of  the  geographic  poles.  Generally  speaking, 
therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  magnetic  needle  as  pointing  due  north. 

The  difference  in  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  and  true  meridian 
at  any  point  is  called  the  declintion  (variation)  of  the  needle  at  that  point. 
If  the  needle  point  to  the  east  of  the  true  meridian,  the  declination  is  said  to 
be  east ;  if  to  the  west,  the  declination  is  said  to  be  west.  The  size  of  the 
angle  determines  the  amount  of  declination,  which  varies  with  the  locality 
from  o  to  several  degrees,  east  or  west. 

Lines  passing  through  places  where  the  magnetic  meridian  and  true  me- 
ridian correspond  in  direction,  are  called  agonic  lines  or  agones.  There  are 
three  of  these  lines  on  the  earth  :  (1)  The  western  agone  passing  through  the 
western  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  southeast  through  the  eastern  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  eastern  Michigan,  central  Ohio,  western  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  eastern  South  Carolina,  into  the  Atlantic,  just  east  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  through  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil  in  South  America ;  (2)  the  east- 
ern agone  extending  through  eastern  Europe,  southwestern  Asia,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia  ;  and  (3)  the  agonic  oval,  which  was  formerly  a  loop  of 
the  eastern  agone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  enclosing  the  Japan  Isles,  and 
portions  of  China  and  Siberia. 

Lines  east  and  west  of  the  agones,  running  through  places  having  the 
same  declination,  are  call  isogonic  lines  or  isogones.  The  isogones  and  agones 
bear  a  relation  to  one  another  similar  to  that  existing  between  geographic  me- 
ridians, but  there  are  frequent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  direction. 
The  isogones  of  1  degree  east  and  1  degree  west  declination  lie  near  the 
agones;  those  of  2  degrees  east  and  west  are  more  remote,  and  so  on.  In 
the  United  States  the  isogone  of  20  degrees  west  declination  passes  through 
the  vicinity  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Maine  this  year,  and  the  isogone  of 
20  degrees  east  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Washington  Territory. 

As  we  have  said,  the  magnetic  poles  are  probably  in  constant  motion 
around  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  or  revolution  seems  to  be  from 
east  to  west  at  the  present  time  (although,  judging  from  the  phenomena  mere- 
ly, the  contrary  is  not  impossible),  and  as  a  consequence  the  agone  and  iso- 
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gones  in  the  United  States  (except  in  the  extreme  west,  of  late)  have  been 
slowly  sweeping  westward  ever  since  the  westward  movement  of  the  pole 
began,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  later  further  west.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  needle  is  stationary  at  the  present  time,  indicating  that  it  has 
just  reached  its  eastern  elongation,  and  will  soon  begin  to  move  to  the  west, 
as  it  is  doing  further  east,  while  along  the  Pacific  Coast  east  declination  is  still 
increasing  in  some  places. 

The  change  of  declination  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  magnetic  pole 
is  called  the  secular  change,  and  the  annual  amount  of  it  (although  not  orten 
constant)  may  be  determined  for  any  locality  by  a  succession  of  observations 
with  sufficiently  long  intervals  between  them.  Then,  having  the  declination 
of  the  needle  at  the  particular  place  for  a  given  year,  the  declination  for  any 
former  or  subsequent  year  (neither  to  be  too  remote)  may  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  general  purposes  by  multiplying  the  annual  change  by 
the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed,  or  will  elapse,  and  adding  or  subtract- 
ing the  product  as  the  declination  of  the  place  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

The  magnetic  needle  was  used  on  land  by  the  Chinese  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  perhaps  earlier,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed it  in  navigation  to  any  great  extent  until  the  third  or  fourth  century  of 
our  era.  From  China  a  knowledge  of  the  needle  and  its  uses  passed  to  India, 
thence  probably  to  Arabia  and  other  countries  adjoining,  and  was  later  carried 
westward  into  Europe  some  time  before  the  year  1 100  a.  d. 

There  is  strong  probability,  too,  that  the  declination  was  discovered  at  a 
very  early  date,  since  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  the  needle  diverged  so  much 
from  the  true  meridian  that  the  divergence  could  not  possibly  have  been  over- 
looked by  attentive  observers  in  these  parts. 

Later,  however,  and  naturally,  too,  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  de- 
clination changes  with  changes  of  position  in  particular  directions  on  the 
earth's  surface.  How  early  this  discovery  was  made  is  not  known,  but  Colum- 
bus gives  us  the  first  record  from  his  own  observation,  having  in  his  voyage  of 
1492  noticed  that  he  passed  from  east  declination  to  west  declination.  The 
agone  at  that  time  probably  ran  southwest  through  the  eastern  Atlantic,  passing 
through  the  Azores,  until  it  reached  about  1 8  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  then 
curved  westward  toward  the  West  Indies. 

Until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  was  supposed  to  remain  constant  at  every  particular  place,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  secular  change  is  due  to  Gellibrand,  of  Gresham  College,  in  England 
There  are  other  peculiarities  of  the  needle,  the  discovery  of  which  is  due,  in 
some  instances,  to  modern  scientific  investigation  and  research. 

One  of  these  is  the  diurnal  change  of  declination.  Between  1 1  and  1  2 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  begins  to  move  from  west  to  east, 
and  continues  in  this  direction  until  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  the  movement  reverses,  and  the  north  end  moves  westward  until  about 
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4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  it  changes  again,  and  the  needle  retraces  its  path,  ar- 
riving at  the  starting  point  a  short  time  before  midnight  on  the  succeeding 
night. 

This  excursion  of  the  needle  is  about  twice  as  great  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  hence  an  annual  change  of  declination  may  be  mentioned.  As  it 
seldom  exceeds  one-sixth  of  a  degree  (one-twelfth  on  each  side  of  the  main 
position  of  the  needle  for  the  day),  however,  it  is  discovered  in  ordinary  op- 
erations with  magnetic  instruments. 

The  needle  is  also  affected  by  various  kinds  of  magnetic  disturbances. 
During  an  aurora  the  needle  frequently  exhibits  great  restlessness,  and  some- 
times shifts  itself  several  degrees  out  of  its  normal  direction,  and  occasionally 
a  thunder-storm  affects  it  sensibly. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  needle  is  thrown  out  of  position  by  the 
nearness  to  it  of  beds  of  iron  ore,  by  even  small  masses  of  steel  or  iron,  or  by 
electricity  excited  in  the  glass  that  usually  serves  as  a  cover  for  it. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  habits  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  only,  but  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  its  action  ia  a  vertical 
plane. 

If  a  small  steel  bar  be  suspended  by  a  thread  and  carefully  balanced,  it 
will  keep  a  horizontal  position  on  any  part  of  the  earth  to  which  it  may  be 
taken,  but  once  it  is  magnetized  one  end  will  rise  and  the  other  will  fall,  except 
on  a  line  about  midway  between  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  North  of 
this  line  (magnetic  equator)  the  north  end  (south  pole)  of  the  bar  will  sink 
lower  and  lower  as  we  go  further  north  until  we  reach  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
when  the  needle  will  be  in  a  vertical  position.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the 
southern  magnetic  hemisphere.  In  surveying  instruments  used  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  a  small  counterpoise  is  placed  on  the  south  half  of  the  needle 
to  keep  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  south  of  the  magnetic  equator  the  coun- 
terpoise is  placed  on  the  north  half. 

This  deviation  from  a  horizontal  position  is  called  the  dip  or  inclination 
of  the  needle,  and  as  this  increases  from  the  magnet  equator,  both  north  and 
south,  we  have  isoclinic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  inclination  cutting,  generally 
at  nearly  right  angles,  the  isogonic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  declination.  The 
isoclinics  are  shifting  their  position,  too,  like  the  isogones,  but  their  excursions 
are  generally  confined  to  narrow  limits.  In  the  year  1671  the  needle  at  Paris, 
France,  was  inclined  75  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  but  now  it  is  inclined  only 
about  67  degrees.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  has 
been  getting  further  away  from  Paris  while  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the 
eaith. 

The  magnetic  equator  crosses  the  geographic  equator  at  an  angle  of  about 
1  2  degrees,  lying  generally  north  of  it  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  south  of 
it  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  varies  somewhat  from  a  perfect  circle.  The 
isoclinics  run  more  or  less  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  all  are  moving  slowly  from 
year  to  year. 
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In  general,  the  needle  is  affected  in  the  vertical  plane  by  the  same  agen- 
cies that  influence  it  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  it  acts  similarly  in  both 
cases.  It  has  been  observed  that  during  an  auroral  display  the  needlepoints 
directly  to  the  place  where  the  rays  or  streamers  of  the  aurora  converge.  A 
"  magnetic  storm  "  always  takes  place  during  an  aurora,  and  the  converse,  that- 
every  magnetic  storm  indicates  an  auroral  display,  is  doubtless  true,  even 
though  the  aurora  may  not  be  visible  at  the  point  where  the  storm  is  observed. 

The  fact  has  been  discovered  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic  action  is 
greatest  when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  sun  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  over  terrestrial  magnetism  apart  from  that  men- 
tioned at  the  opening  of  this  article.  This  influence  is  further  proved  by  an 
intimate  connection  now  known  to  exist  between  magnetic  storms  and  sun 
spots,  and  hence  between  these  spots  and  auroras. 

But  let  us  leave  this  wonderland  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  ob- 
jects around  us  contain  too  much  mystery  to  be  understood  at  present..  In 
course  of  time  science  will  remove  the  veil,  and,  having  determined  all  about 
them,  will  reveal  all  about  them.     Let  us  be  patient  and  wait. 

Indiana  School  Journal.  Thomas  Bagot. 


OUR  MODERN  SYSTEM. 

OF  late,  the  leading  minds  of  the  educational  world  have  been  perplexed 
with  the  gravest  of  doubts.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  our  modern 
system,  so  highly  lauded  a  short  time  since,  and  believed  in  by  so  many  to-day, 
is  not  the  sesame  they  thought  it.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  it  is  destroy- 
ing all  originality.  They  say  that  out  of  the  legion  of  graduates,  the  scholars 
and  the  thinkers  are  few.  The  higher  education  no  longer  commences  when 
the  diploma  is  won,  but  dies  out  at  once,  and  is  buried  away  with  that  respect- 
able document  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk,  or  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  closet. 
What  then,  they  ask,  is  to  blame  for  the  apathy  shown  by  our  rising  gen- 
eration for  real  study  ?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  A  few  years  ago, 
Europe  and  America  were  being  deluged  with  essays  on  New  Systems.  Any 
"crank  "  with  a  hobby  was  at  liberty  to  ride  it  at  the  expense  of  the  best  years 
of  the  pupils' lives.  They  discovered  Froebel,  they  unearthed  Oral  Instruc- 
tion. They  rushed  into  every  school-room  in  Christendom  with  the  talismans 
that  were  to  make  a  genius  out  of  every  dolt.  They  had  found  the  royal  road 
to  learning,  and  the  inherited  stupidity  of  ages  would,  under  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  twenty-minute  courses  in  all  the  ologies,  become  a  prodigy  <»t  learning. 
Froebel  would  have  turned  in  his  grave  could  he  have  known  to  what  purposes 
his  strong  and  simple  teaching  was  thwarted.  Those  originators  of  Oral  In- 
struction, the  sagacious  and  earnest  Greeks,  would  have  been  much  saddened 
could  they  have  foreseen  how  their  system  would  be  twisted  away  from  its 
original  intention. 
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Under  the  sway  of  these  Discoverers,  modern  teaching  was  revolutionized. 
Lessons  were  no  longer  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil ;  they  were  to  be  taught  by 
the  teacher.  By  some  species  of  mental  legerdemain,  never  clearly  enun- 
ciated, but  wisely  hinted  at  in  all  theories  of  education,  the  teachers  were  to 
condense  the  various  ingredients  of  knowledge,  and  skillfully  convey  the  mass 
into  the  pupil's  brain,  without  exertion  or  effort  on  the  part  of  said  pupil. 
What  wonder  that  the  consequences  have  been  a  weakening  of  the  power  to 
study  on  the  part  of  the  learner  !  What  wonder  that  the  mind  aided  by  men- 
tal crutches  so  long  suddenly  discovers  that  it  has  lost  the  desire  or  ability  to 
proceed  alone  ! 

The  truth  is  that  nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  our  modern  habit  of  sugar 
coating  the  pills  of  our  school  work.  Like  the  wretched  style  of  teaching 
drawing  where  the  master  does  all  the  real  work  and  the  scholar  puts  in  a  few 
aimless  scratches  between  the  guiding  lines,  and  the  proud  mother  hangs  up 
her  daughter's  picture,  exhibiting  a  falsehood  to  her  visitors.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  a  pretense  and  a  sham.  And  like  all  shams,  it  entails  its  punishment, 
in  disgusting  the  student  with  all  real  work,  leaving  her  forever  blind  and  halt 
on  the  road  to  true  education. 

How  has  all  the  real  teaching  in  the  world  been  done  in  all  ages  ?  Pre- 
cisely as  all  the  real  teaching  is  being  done  to-day,  and  will  be  unto  the  end  of 
time.  By  teachers  who  know  their  work,  love  their  work,  and  are  free  and 
untrammeled  to  direct  and  develop  the  human  minds  under  their  charge,  as 
they  may  think  best.  Not  according  to  Prof.  So-and-So's  theory,  or  your 
theory,  or  my  theory,  but  according  to  the  natural  instinct  of  the  natural 
teacher.  If  society  were  really  civilized,  it  would  be  too  heedful  of  its  own 
interests  to  allow  any  but  the  genuine  teacher  to  come  within  the  walls  of  a 
school-room.  The  incompetent  or  dishonest  guardian  of  the  public  purse 
wastes  a  material  thing — trash,  the  great  tragedian  has  it — but  the  incompe- 
tent or  dishonest  teacher  wastes  the  precious  opportunities  of  the  young  lives 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  works,  indeed,  sad  ruin  and  havoc  in  their  future 
characters. 

Those  men  are  right  who  say  that  they  find  everywhere  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  very  little  genuine  teaching  is  being  done.  Nor  are  the  teachers  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  be  blamed  for  it.  They  are  the  bond-slaves  of  courses 
of  study,  that  are  no  more  to  be  altered  than  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  Their  work  is  mapped  out  on  a  programme,  and  a  wonderful  thing 
is  this  programme.  It  disposes  in  a  magnificent  manner  of  the  exact  and  the 
inexact  sciences.  Everything  is  done  by  a  rule,  and  there  is  a  rule  for  every- 
thing. A  class  wrestles  with  mathematical  problems  for  twenty  minutes,  with 
the  subtleties  of  language  for  twenty  minutes,  with  the  difficulties  of  reading 
for  another  twenty,  and  with  geography  and  spelling  for  another.  Then  comes 
botany,  zoology,  ornithology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  commerce  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  ten  minutes,  and  drawing  or  music,  which  occupy  ten  minutes 
more.     The  teacher,   working  at   white  heat,  has  only  one  idea— to  go  over 
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the  stereotyped  route  by  the  time  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  points  to  the 

exact  time  alloted  on  the  programme.     The  pupils,  who  are  rushed   through 

this  labyrinth  at  lightning  speed,  are  dazed,  and  get  as  much  of  the  r  jal  substance 

of  their  studies  as  the   tourist  who  traveles  on  the  express  train  does  of  the 

fresh  and  fair  landscapes  that  fly  past  his  Pullman  car  window. 

The  human  mind  is  a  subtle  thing.     It  is  not  to  be  guaged  and  measured 

as  a  triangle.     The  value  of  all  human-work  above  machine-work  is,  that  this 

strange  power  is  constantly  producing  something  that  no  machine  can  do  more 

than   rudely  imitate.     To  develop  it  to  its  best,  both  teacher  and  pupil   must 

be  free — the  one  to  plan  and  dictate  what  he  believes  best  in  his  own  way,  and 

the  other  to  have  time  to  try  and  try  again,  make  effort  after  effort,  and  believe 

that  only  he  can  conquer  the  hill  of  difficulty  for  himself. 

Agnes  M.   Manning. 
Lincoln  Primary  School,  S.  F. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

The  first  thing  for  a  teacher  to  find  out,  in  teaching  any  class,  is — how 
much  each  member  of  that  class  knows  about  the  subject  to  be  considered. 
From  that  which  is  known  we  proceed  to  that  which  is  unknown  ;  from  that 
which  is  simple  to  that  which  is  complex.  When  the  child  enters  the  common 
school  he  generally  knows  how  to  count  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve,  and  can  per- 
form a  very  few  simple  mental  problems,  such  as  adding  three  and  two,  taking 
two  from  four,  and  dividing  six  into  two  equal  parts,  But  all  of  these  prob- 
lems he  solves  by  counting.  The  first  combination,  other  than  straight  forward 
counting,  he  learns  is,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  If  we  look  to  saw  g 
nations  we  find  that  they  have  progressed  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  child 
progresses.  There  are  said  to  be  savages  who  do  not  count  beyond  five;  others 
who  count  only  to  ten.  If  we  study  the  development  of  numbers  in  each 
tribe  of  savages,  we  shall  find  they  have  all  traveled  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
line  of  development,  and  if  children  remain  untaught  until  they  grow  to  be 
men,  they  will  show  a  marked  agreement  in  what  they  have  learned  about 
numbers,  and  how  they  have  learned  it.  Of  course,  with  increasing  knowledge 
we  shall  find  greater  variation,  but  that  there  is  a  natural  line  of  development 
in  arithmetic  as  well  as  in  other  branches  is  a  fact  which  can  be  proven.  Will  it 
not,  then,  be  wise  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  in  that  natural  line  of  devel- 
opment, as  we  teach  the  young  to  perform  the  operations  of  arithmetic  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  this.  All  that  we  need  do  as  teachers  is.  to  place 
before  the  child  properly  graded  work,  and  the  mental  strength  gained  by  per- 
forming one  operation  should  make  him  strong  enough  to  perform  the  next. 
Yet  the  child  has  to  be  told  some  things.  We  may  roughly  classify  what  he 
has  to  learn  about  arithmetic  into  two  divisions  :  I.  The  conveniences  of 
arithmetic.  II.  The  necessities  of  arithmetic.  Teachers  do  not  separate 
these  two  classes  distinctly  in  their  own  minds,  ofttimes,  and  all  of  arithmetic 
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is  taught  as  though  it  must  be  their  one  way  and  no  other.  The  first  class 
must  be  told  the  child,  in  order  that  his  work  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
uniform  with  that  of  other  people.  True,  there  are  many  of  the  conveniences 
which  he  will  discover  by  himself,  and  others  which  he  can  see  when  the 
customary  way  is  contrasted  with  other  methods ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  must  profit 
here  by  the  experience  of  others.  But  it  is  from  the  necessities  of  arithmetic 
that  his  mind  receives  added  strength,  and  the  best  teacher  tells  his  pupils  the 
least  of  this  part  of  his  work.  True,  the  pupil  who  is  aided  apparently  ad- 
vances the  faster,  but  it  is  like  the  advancement  of  a  child  carried  in  its 
mother's'  arms  instead  of  gaining  new  strength  to  walk  by  being  forced  to  run 
alone. 

The  first  thing  a  child  has  to  learn  in  arithmetic  is,  how  to  count.  The 
way  we  count  is  a  matter  of  convenience  or  custom  only.  It  is  said  that  we 
count  by  tens  simply  because  we  have  ten  fingers.  If  we  had  six  fingers  in- 
stead of  five  upon  each  hand  we  would  count  by  sixes  or  by  twelves,  either  of 
which  ways  would  have  many  advantages  over  counting  by  tens. 

The  child  learns  to  count  mechanically,  though  he  early  recognizes  the 
logical  necessity  of  seventeen  coming  after  sixteen,  and  eight-y  after  seven-ty. 
But  as  few  teachers  require  the  child  to  count  to  one  hundred  before  learning 
to  add,  subtract,  etc.,  as  there  are  of  those  who  require  the  whole  alphabet 
before  learning  any  words.  No  one  naturally  learns  to  count  much  farther 
than  he  can  combine  the  numbers.  The  child  knows  how  to  count  to  ten 
when  he  first  comes  to  school.  Then  the  next  step  is  to  have  him  learn  the 
simpler  combinations  of  numbers  up  to  ten.  Not  every  possible  division  and 
combination,  but  the  more  important  ones,  and  those  that  are  plain  to  the 
perception  of  the  child.  The  results  of  these  combinations  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  child  unaided,  as  they  are  necessities,  counting  as  we  do.  The 
child  should  be  required  to  practice  these  combinations  until  the  results  are 
quickly  and  accurately  reached  every  time.  As  good  spellers  are  made  in  the 
first  reader  or  not  at  all,  so  good  accountants  must  be  made  in  these  primary 
classes,  or  every  succeeding  teacher  is  troubled  with  inaccuracies  and  hesi- 
tating blunderers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  child.  If  a  doctor 
sets  a  child's  limbs  so  that  he  is  deformed  unnecessarily,  he  can  be  sued  for 
mal-practice,  but  how  much  worse  is  it  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  with 
crooked  limbs  than  with  an  abused,  mis-treated  mind?  Yet,  the  teacher  is 
paid  for  his  mal-practice,  and  complacently  says  over  his  failures  that  he  could 
not  put  brains  into  his  pupil's  head.  Sir,  that  is  just  what  you  should  do. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  put  brains  into  the  pupils'  heads  has  no  business  in 
the  school-room  ;  but  before  he  attempts  to  do  that  he  should  be  sure  he  has 
put  enough  brains  into  his  own  head  to  enable  him  to  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  teacher  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  class,  and  one  method  which  will  help  him  here  is  to  begin  tell- 
ing a  little  story,  and  weave  his  arithmetic  work  into  his  story  in  as  interesting 
a  way  as  he  can. 
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"A  boy  once  had  seven  little  pigs,"  says  the  teacher,  in  a  lesson  upon  the 
number  seven,  "  and  five  of  those  pigs  were  very  troublesome  ;  the  others 
were  good,  quiet  pigs.  Mow  many  quiet  pigs  did  he  have,  Willie?  Yes,  two 
pigs  were  quiet.  The  quiet  ones  were  white,  the  others  were  black.  Let  me 
see,  how  many  black,  ones  were  there?  Oh,  yes  !  Five  were  black.  Now, 
three  of  the  black  pigs  got  out  of  the  pen,  one  day,  and  when  the  boy  came 
to  the  pen,  how  many  pigs  do  you  think  he  found  there?  What  do  you  sup 
pose  he  thought  then  ?  How  could  he  tell  how  many  {jigs  were  gone  ?  Well, 
he  hunted  around  and  he  found  two  of  them  in  the  garden,  and  he  put  these 
in  the  pen.  Then  he  had  how  many  in  the  pen  ?  And  how  many  were  still 
out  ?  He  found  that  pig  over  in  a  neighbor's  yard,  and  there  he  met  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  trade  a  white  pig  for  his  black  one,  but  as  the  white  pig  was 
much  smaller  the  boy  gave  him  the  white  pig  and  one  dollar  for  the  black  pig. 
Now  he  had  how  many  black  pigs?  How  many  white  ones?  How  many  in 
all  ?  How  much  money  had  he  ?  By  and  by  a  man  gave  him  three  dollars 
for  a  white  pig  and  three  dollars  for  a  black  pig.  How  much  money  did  the 
boy  now  have  ?  and  how  many  pigs  had  he  left  ?  " 

And  so  the  teacher  may  go  on,  making  out  of  this  one  story  a  dozen 

interesting  questions  in  numbers. 

Charles  M.   Dkakk. 
Ventura  County. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ENGLISH. 

Children,  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less,  cannot,  without  the  advantages 
of  intelligent  instruction  and  frequent  practice,  be  expected  to  speak  and  write 
clear,  correct  and  creditable  English.  It  is  also  a  fact,  of  which  the  writer  is 
aware  through  his  own  recent  investigations,  that  the  facilities  for  acquiring  an 
accurate  aad  intelligent  use  of  our  language  do  not  exist  in  a  majority  of  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Principals  plead,  in  exten- 
uation, a  crowded  course,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  time,  but  such,  and  all 
similar  excuses,  while  sufficiently  plausible,  are  neither  true  nor  logical.  The 
real  reason  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  often  wilfullv  negligent,  or  liter- 
ally incompetent.  From  long  familiarity  with  the  mechanical  methods  of  the 
class-room,  they  lose  sight  of  the  motive  of  grammar,  and  virtually  waste  the 
time  set  apart  for  it  in  a  confusing  study  of  its  many  technicalities  and  arbi- 
trary rules,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  laws  of  correct  writing  succeed 
rather  than  precede  its  practice. 

Compositions  are  written  occasionally,  but  are  usually  destitute  of  all 
originality  in  thought  and  expression.  To  illustrate  :  A  topic  is  announced 
which  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  history  or  reader,  or  else  is  explained  in 
detail,  by  the  teacher  to  the  class,  which  is  then  directed  to  write.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  this  rote  system  is  to  discipline  the  memory  of  pupils,  and  all 
their  papers  are  characterized  by  a  monotonous  similarity  of  style. 
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If  it  be  desired  to  correct  these  errors,  to  train  the  perceptive  and  reflect- 
ive faculties  of  children,  and  lead  them  to  see,  hear  and  think  for  themselves, 
thus  securing  an  original  expression  of  their  ideas,  let  teachers  discard  the  per- 
nicious rote  system,  and  give  heed  to  the  following  leading  suggestions  :  Re- 
quire the  pupils  to  write  once  or  twice  a  week,  a  brief  narrative,  or  descriptive 
paper  upon  some  practical  and  attractive  topic  not  above  the  level  of  their 
intelligence.  Do  not  aid  them  by  any  preliminary  suggestions,  but  encourage 
them  to  make  their  own  investigations.  When  the  task  is  completed  take  one 
or  two  of  the  papers,  and,  orally,  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  major 
errors  in  construction,  syntax,  spelling,  etc.,  adding  such  comments  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  circumstances.  If  necessary,  some  general  hints  as  to  the 
literary  style  of  treatment,  and  the  logic  of  the  ideas  may  also  be  given,  and 
at  a  later  date  the  papers  can  be  advantageously  rewritten.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  these  impromptu  exercises. 

For  an  extended  and  higher  class  of  composition,  pupils  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves,  and  a  longer  time  allowed  for  the 
writing,  but  whether  written  in,  or  out  of  school,  great  vigilance  should  be 
exercised  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  any  plagiarism. 

The  principles  thus  stated  are  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grammar 
grades. 

In  the  lower  grades,  where  pictures  are  in  use,  a  slightly  different  plan 
should  be  pursued.  A  wrong  practice  now  prevails  in  many  of  the  schools, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  especially,  of  telling  the  children  all  about  the 
pictures  before  they  have  written  a  line.  What  an  ignorant  perversion  is  this 
of  educational  philosophy  !  The  teacher's  proper  course  is  to  distribute  the 
pictures  among  the  pupils,  and,  without  any  hints,  to  require  from  them,  either 
oral  or  written  descriptions  of  the  scenes  represented.  It  is,  permissible,  of 
course,  in  introducing  the  exercise,  to  give  an  illustration,  and  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren that  they  are  at  liberty  to  invent  names,  and  imagine  any  probable  inci- 
dents in  connection  with  the  pictures,  but  then  they  should  be  left  to  their 
own  unaided  resources. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  teachers  that  children  of  the  lower  grades 
are  virtually  destitute  of  original  ideas,  and  that  this  system  of  language  teach- 
ing is  accordingly  impractical.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  says  :  "  What  can  be  more 
manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sympathy?  *  *  * 
Listen  to  the  eager  volubility  with  which  every  urchin  describes  any  novelty 
he  has  been  to  see,  if  only  he  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  any 
interest.  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  surface  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we 
must  conform  our  course  to  these  intellectual  instincts — that  we  must  just  sys- 
tematize the  natural  process — that  we  must  listen  to  all  the  child  has  to  tell  us 
about  each  object;  must  induce  it  to  say  everything  it  can  think  of  about  such 
object ;  must  occasionally  draw  its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not  observed,  with 
the  view  of  leading  it  to  notice  them  itself  whenever  they  recur,  and  must  go 
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on  by  and  by  to  indicate  or  supply  new  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive 
examination  ?  " 

When  conducting  an  exercise  in  picture-writing,  the  teacher  should  take 
care  to  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  any  omission  pertinent  to  the  descrip- 
tion,  and  to  any  glaring  inconsistencies  of  statements. 

The  system  of  picture-writing  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Print  ipal 
Lyser  into  the  John  Swett  Grammar  School,  where  it  is  giving  great  satisfa< 
tion.     Each  class  is  given  one  oral  and  two  written  language  exercises  a  week. 
Pupils  are  frequently  practiced  in  transposing  poetry  into  prose,  and  in  para- 
phrasing, and  lessons  in  technical  grammar  are  recited  twice  a  week. 

Very  creditable  examples  of  impromptu  essays,  written  in  conformity  to 
the  system  already  described,  can  also  be  seen  in  any  of  the  higher  classes  at 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  school. 

San  Francisco.  Fred  H.  Hackett. 
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Each  topic  in  arithmetic  is  usually  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  its  re- 
lation to  the  preceding  one  is  not  shown.  Each  subject  and  each  sub-division 
of  a  subject  stands  by  itself.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure,  from  teaching  the 
language  of  arithmetic  instead  of  arithmetic.  As  long  as  language  usurps  the 
place  of  thought,  little  progress  will  be  made  in  this  branch,  for  language  is 
the  dress  and  not  the  substance  of  the  thing  sought. 

In  the  following  I  shall  try  to  show  (i)  that  the  difficulties  in  arithmetic 
would  disappear  if  the  subjects  were  presented  in  their  natural  order,  and  one 
subject  were  used  to  interpret  another;  (2)  that  when  you  know  numbers  you 
know  fractions,  and  when  you  know  fractions  you  know  percentage,  and  ( 3 ) 
to  present  a  method  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  developing  clear  id 
of  number,  fractions  and  percentage. 

If  the  reader  will,  in  each  case,  look 
in  the  subjoined  diagram  for  answers  to 
the   questions    I    shall  ask,  the  thi] 
which  I  wish  to  establish  will  be  seen 
to  be  true,  otherwise  they  will  not. 

The  area  of  the  diagram  is  four 
square  inches. 

I  wish  to  show  that  the  relation  of 
the  two  square  inches  is  the  same  as 
the  relation  of  two  fourths  to  four  fourths, 
or  of  fifty  per  cent  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  It"  this  is  true,  the  relations  of 
one  will  be  comprehended  as  readily  as 
those  of  the  other,  unless  the  learner  be 
perplexed  by  the  language. 

Let  us  compare  two  square  inches  of  the  diagram,  two  fourths  of  it.  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  it,  with  the  diagram  itself. 

Two  square  inches  and  two  square  inches  are  how  many  square  inches? 
Two  fourths  and  two  fourths  are  how  main  fourths  ? 


two  sq. 

2 

4- 
50  per 

inches. 

ths. 

cent. 

4 


s 
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Fifty  per  cent  and  fifty  per  cent  are  how  many  per  cent  ? 

Two  two  square  inches  are  how  many  square  inches? 

Two  two  fourths  are  how  many  fourths  ? 

Two  fifty  per  cents  are  how  many  per  cent? 

Four  square  inches  less  two  square  inches  are  how  many  square  inches  ? 

Four  fourths  less  two  fourths  are  how  many  fourths  ? 

One  hundred  per  cent  less  fifty  per  cent  are  how  many  per  cent  ? 

In  four  square  inches  there  are  how  many  two  square  inches  ? 

In  four  fourths  there  are  how  many  two  fourths  ? 

In  one  hundred  per  cent  there  are  how  many  fifty  per  cent  ? 

One-half  of  four  square  inches  are  how  many  square  inches  ? 

Two  fourths  of  four  fourths  are  how  many  fourths  ? 

Fifty  per  cent  of  one  hundred  per  cent  are  how  many  per  cent  ? 

The  five  operations  indicated  above  are  fundamental.  This  fact  is  generally 
understood,  but  it  is  considered  of  no  special  importance  in  itself;  hence  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  how  many  and  the  how  much  has  been  more  or 
less  obscured  by  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  student  in  the  study  of  a  cloud 
of  meaningless  symbols,  consisting  of  figures,  rules,  and  definitions.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  trying  to  become  wise  by  somebody  else's  wisdom. 

The  following  are  things  that  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram ;  and  the  seeing 
of  them  may  assist  in  confirming  the  theory  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in 
the  relations  to  be  seen  in  the  number,  fractions,  and  percentage. 

Two  square  inches  and  two  square  inches;  one  half  and  one  half;  fifty  per 
cent  and  fifty  per  cent ;  three  square  inches  and  one  square  inch ;  three  fourths 
and  one  fourth  ;  seventy-five  per  cent  and  twenty-five  per  cent ;  one  square 
inch  and  one  square  inch,  and  one  square  inch  and  one  square  inch  ;  one 
fourth  and  one  fourth,  and  one  fourth  and  one  fourth ;  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  following  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions may  serve  to  suggest  to  some  a 
method  of  dealing  thoroughly  with 
number  and  quantity.  In  answering 
the  questions,  observe  the  diagram.  In 
the  problems  in  multiplication,  do  not 
multiply  the  numerators  together  for  a 
new  numerator,  nor  the  denominators 
for  a  new  denominator  ;  and,  in  divis- 
ion, do  not  invert  the  terms  of  the 
divisor,  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication. 
Interpret  the  language  of  the  problems 
by  observing  the  diagram.  The  fun- 
damental mistake  in  teaching  number, 
fractions,  etc.,    is  in    the  beginning  to 

take  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil  will  see  the  relation  through  the  language, 
and  in  not  presenting  the  things  in  which  the  relation  may  be  seen  : 

In  a  surface  two  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  how  many  square  inches? 

What  is  the  difference  between  two  square  inches  and  two  inches  square  ? 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  distance  around  a  figure  one  inch  wide  and 
four  inches  long,  and  another  figure  two  inches  in  each  dimension  ? 

One  square  inch  is  what  part  of  four  square  inches  ? 

Two  square  inches  is  what  part  of  four  square  inches  ? 

One-third  of  three-fourths  of  four  square  inches  is  what  part  of  four  square 
inches  ? 
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What  part  of  three-fourths  of  four  square  inches  is  one-half  of  four  square 
inches  ? 

One  square  inch  is  what  part  of  three-fourths  of  four  square  inches  ? 

In  one-half  there  are  how  many  one-fourths? 

In  three-fourths  there  are  how  many  one-halves  ? 

Three-fourths  less  one-half  of  one-half  are  how  many  one-fourths  ? 

If  twenty-five  cents  is  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  book,  what  did  it  cost? 

If  one-third  of  three-fourths  of  a  stick  of  candy  cost  one-fourth  of  a  cent, 
what  will  a  whole  stick  of  candy  cost? 

If  an  apple  cost  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  how  many  apples  can  you  buy  for  one- 
half  of  two  cents. 


Ai. 


3ft- 


One-fourth  of  a  pole  is  in  the  mud,  one-half  in  the  water,  and 
Water.—  y2      three  feet  in  the  air ;  how  many  feet  are  there  in  the  water? 


Mud. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  is  what  part  of  a  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Fifty  per  cent  is  one-half  of  how  many  per  cent  ? 

What  part  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  four  square  inches  is  fifty  per  cent  of 
four  square  inches  ? 

Twenty-five  per  cent  is  what  per  cent  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  four  square 
inches  ? 

In  fifty  per  cent  there  are  how  many  twenty-five  per  cents  ? 

In  seventy-five  per  cent  there  are  how  many  fifty  per  cents  ? 

Seventy-five  per  cent  less  fifty  per  cent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  four  square  inches 
are  how  many  twenty-five  per  cents  ? 

If  twenty-five  cents  is  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  book,  what  did 
the  book  cost  ? 

If  an  apple  cost  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  how  many  can  you  buy  for  fifty  per 
cent  of  two  cents  ? 


Air. 


3  ft. 


I  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  a  pole  is  in  the  mud,  fifty  per 

Water.— 50  per  cent,    cent  in  the  water,  and  three  feet  in  the  air  ;  how  many  feet 
are  there  in  the  water  ? 


Mud. 


25  percent. 


The  Practical  Teacher.  W.  W.  Speer. 


KINDERGARTEN   DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 


[Extract  from  an  informal  address  to  the  California  Froebel  Society,  by  it>  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  annual  celebration  of  Froebel's  birthday.  ] 


We  wish  to  dedicate  one  meeting  of  each  spring  to  the  special  memory 
of  Froebel,  to  celebrate  it  with  some  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  which  will 
strengthen  his  influence,  and  scatter  broadcast  the  blessings  he  brought  within 
reach  of  the  children  of  humanity.     His  birthday,  the  21st  of  April,  and  the 
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day  of  his  death,  the   21st  of  June,  lie  so  near  together  that  we  can  on  this 
May  day  cast  a  grateful   thought   backward  and  a  tender  one  forward  to  the 
two  anniversaries  ;  unspeakably  grateful  for  the  message  he   brought  to  the 
world  on  that  birthday,  and  unspeakably  tender  and  sad,  too,  for  the  grief 
and  discouragement   in  which  he  died ;  or  rather  in  which  he  was  won  again 
into  the  "Choir  Invisible."     I  am  more  than  ever  sure,  as  I  progress  in  the 
knowledge   of  the  theory  of  Kindergarten,  that  we  study  Froebel  too  little, 
and  Froebel's  commentaries  too  much.     Not  that  he  represents  the  sum  total 
of  knowledge  to  be  gained,  but  that  we  certainly  never  shall  be  able  to  look 
beyond,  or  reach  out  further,  until  we  have  fully  comprehended  what  he  has 
given  to  educational  science.     It  is  true  that  the  Kindergarten  is  beginning  to 
be  universally  appreciated,  and  its  advocates  are  growing  daily  in  numbers, 
enthusiasm  and  conviction  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  Kindergarten  is  only 
a  fractional  part  of  Froebel's  plans,  we  see  how  much   is  left   to   be  accom- 
plished.    Froebel's  scheme  will  never  be  complete  until  the  mother  and  the 
home,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  school  on  the  other,  admit  the  Kindergarten 
spirit,  and  are  guided  in  the  aims  and  means  of  their  educational  efforts  by 
Kindergarten  principles.     In  most  cases  the  Kindergarten  still  stands  "an  iso- 
lated truth  between   the  errors  of  home  and  school."     How  can  we  interest 
mothers  and  convince  them  of  these  deep  truths  of  Froebel  ?     Are  you  sure 
that  we  all  try  ?     Are  you  sure   that  we  study  deeply  enough  to  make   our 
Kindergartens  more  nearly,  every  year,  what  they  should   be?     Do  they  grow, 
day  by  day,  educationally  perfect  in  the  same  degree  that  the  public  grows 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  them  ?     Do  we  strive  more  and  more  to  make  our 
work  the  life  and  not  the  livelihood  ?     Are  we  more  and  more  conscious  of 
comprehending  Froebel,  and  of  being  able  to  put  his  spirit  into  our  Kinder- 
gartens ?     For  it  is  his  spirit  that  we  want,  and  our  individual  conception  or 
manner  of  working  out  educational  problems  is  as  yet  bungling  and  wretched 
enough  beside  his. 

These  are  the  questions  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  on  these  anniversary 
days — days  which  invariably  bring  home  to  us  searching  truths  not  felt  or  ap- 
prehended at  other  times.  If  we  can  answer  them  affirmatively,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  we  are  unworthy  servants  of  a  good  cause.  To  me  the  owner- 
ship of  the  title,  "  Kindergarten,"  is  only  less  exalting  than  one  other- 
Christian.  To  be  really  in  example,  and  in  mo.al  and  mental  power,  a 
Kindergartner,  in  the  Froebel  class,  means  a  good  deal,  and  we  should  be  care- 
ful never  to  belittle  that  meaning.  *  *  *  *  *  j  hope  that  no  one  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  with  the  children,  and  what  is  more  important  to 
keep  it  just  the  right  way,  for  I  think  these  festivals  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. 

It  gives  one  a  fresh  inspiration  to  read  the  record  of  the  first  Froebel  fes- 
tival in  the  "  Reminiscences." 

The  day's  programme  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  con- 
sciously enjoy  it  as  Froebel's  birthday.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  heart  culture 
of  the  Kindergarten  to  inform  the  imagination  of  the  children  to  a  grateful 
conception  of  the  discoverer  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  for  children.  Let 
them  feel  that  the  dear  good  Froebel  looks  down  with  happiness  and  gratitude 
on  the  children's  love  and  joy.  It  will  inspire  them  in  precisely  the  same  way 
in  which  the  Christian  is  inspired  by  the  thought  that  the  Great  Teacher  is 
ever  with  his  disciples,  even  "  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  as  He  said.  It  is 
especially  to  be  desired  that  the  children's  minds  should  be  filled  with  this 
idea  rather  than  that  of  their  individual  enjoyment.  Let  everything  be  done 
as  a  service  of  gratitude,  and  let  the  story  of  Froebel's  life  be  told  to  them  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  impress  their  hearts  and  imaginations  with   the  personality  of 
this  true  discoverer  of  childhood,  remembering,  as  Wordsworth  says  : 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope  and  fear." 

And  now  a  closing  word  to  you.  There  is  much  outward  prosperity  in 
the  Kindergartens,  Let  it  not  be  outward  alone  !  It  will  be,  unless  each 
Kindergartner  grows  in  her  work,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally.  We  are 
overworked,  but  doing  will  never  take  the  place  of  being — it  is  preparatory. 
We  must  give  to  others,  and  help  each  other  by  putting  our  thoughts  and 
hopes,  discouragements  and  encouragements  into  common  stock,  or  else  we 
shall  never  grow.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  willingness  to  think,  write  or 
speak  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-members.  This  feeling  of  excessive  shy- 
ness must  be  put  aside  when  we  are  working  for  a  common  purpose.  It  is 
natural,  but  it  has  its  root  in  weakness,  and  we  shall  never  grow  stronger  until 
we  conquer  it,  and  are  willing  to  "  bear  testimony,"  and  give  "  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us."  Criticise  the  management  of  the  society.  Send  in  your  ideas 
as  to  how  it  can  be  made  interesting  and  profitable.  Get  the  opinions  of  out- 
siders. Though  it  must,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  be  a  teachers'  meeting, 
and  will  not  always  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  universally  interesting  to  the 
public. 

Ask  the  Executive  Committee  to  try  this  or  that  way.  Suggest  a  subject 
that  interests  or  troubles  you.  Say  :  "  I  have  an  idea  on  a  certain  subject, 
and  will  give  it  to  you  any  time  you  need  anything."  Or,  "  I  have  found  a 
good  way  of  teaching  this  or  that.  Let  me  show  it."  Keep  a  diary  of  your 
month's  experiences,  and  read  it  to  us.  Those  simple  records  in  some  cases 
would  bring  tears  to  our  eyes,  richer  hopes  to  our  hearts,  and  inspire  us  with 
stronger  faith,  higher  trust,  closer  love.  Let  no  one  who  lives  with  children, 
day  by  day,  think  she  has  nothing  to  tell.  K.   11  W. 


[The  following  is  a  poem  read  on  the  same  occasion  :] 

FRIEDRICH  FROEREL. 

born  April  2isr.  1782. 


How  shall  I  find,  my  dear,  kind  friends, 

The  rightful  words  to  speak  ? 
To  carry  thoughts  the  highest — best, 

Each  word  we  use  is  weak. 
And  with  tender,  sacred,  loyal  thoughts 

Our  hearts  are  filled  to-day, 
Of  him  who  came  to  bless  the  earth, 

One  long-past  April  day. 

Not  a  shade  of  riches  or  glory 

Surrounded  his  humble  birth  ; 
No  glimpse  was  seen  of  the  blessing 

That  with  him  came  to  earth. 
The  darkest  cloud  that  can  gather, 

Obscured  his  childish  life. 
The  mother  who  bore  him,  left  him 

Alone  'mid  the  world's  harsh  strife. 


Some  one  has  said  our  lives  are  helped 

(At  first  'tis  hard  to  believe) 
More  by  the  things  we  wholly  miss, 

Than  by  those  that  we  receive. 
An  1  much  of  childhood's  best  was  missed 

By  the  little  German  lad. 
Yet  out  of  his  own  sad  childhood 

He  made  all  childhood  glad. 

Who  can  doubt  that  his  childish  heart 

In  missing  the  "mother-love," 
Believed  it  to  be  in  every  life 

All  other  things  above? 
He  found  a  mother  in  Nature, 

And  in  her  gifts,  his  toys, 
His  patience,  love  and  genius 

1  lave  made  them  others'  joys. 
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Like  many  other  patient  souls, 

Whose  aim  is  naught  but  good, 
He  lived  among  all  other  souls 

Alone — misunderstood  ! 
To  others  he  was  "  mystical," 

"Fanatical"  and  "daft"— 
They  not  only  disbelieved  him, 

But  (what  is  worse)  they  laughed. 

But  the  little  children  knew  him, 

And  claimed  him  for  their  own, 
And  love  and  trust  and  reverence 

In  baby  faces  shone. 
Sometimes  the  grandest,  purest  truths 

Are  from  the  "  wise  "  concealed. 
While  unto  little  trusting  "babes  " 

Their  beauty  is  revealed. 

The  love  he  read  in  childish  eyes 

When  his  looked  down, 
Make  him,  to  me,  as  rich  a  king 

As  ever  wore  a  crown. 
Like  to  that  other  Teacher 

On  the  shore  of  Galilee, 
He  said — "  Suffer  little  children 

That  they  may  come  to  me  !  " 

Around  him  came,  as  years  went  on, 

Friends,  loyal,  staunch  and  true, 
And  ever  stronger  grew  the  cause, 

Through  trials  not  a  few. 
This  one  grand  thought  was  ever  his. 

In  the  lonely  path  he  trod — 
To  lead  the  child  by  Nature's  book 

Straight  up  to  Nature's  God. 

He  called  his  school  a  "  garden  ;  " 

The  children  were  the  flowers  ; 
Their  souls  to  bloom  like  little  buds, 

In  sweet  and  heavenly  powers. 
They  needed  tender  nursing 

To  make  them  pure  and  good  ; 
And  well  he  knew  this  glorious  task 

Best  fitted  womanhood. 

So  his  call  went  out  to  women, 

And  soon  they  entered  in, 
And  strove  with  purpose  brave  and  true, 

To  keep  out  weeds  of  sin. 
Still  the  cause  went  on  but  slowly  ; 

There  was  but  little  gain, 
Yet  Friendship's  bond  was  surely  knit 

Closer,  by  toil  and  pain. 

Behind  the  clouds  of  trouble 

There  shone  a  glorious  sun  ; 
But  ere  the  radiance  broke  the  gloom 

The  leader's  life  was  done. 


Yet  "we  live  in  deeds,  not  years," 

And  his  can  never  die  ; 
The  name  of  Friedrich  Froebel 

Lives  forever  and  for  aye. 

He  died — but  the  cause  is  living, 

The  cause  he  held  so  dear  ; 
And  cheering  words  of  constant  growth 

Reach  us  from  far  and  near. 
O,  let  us,  then,  his  followers, 

Take  heart,  and  keep  straight  on  ; 
Let  not  our  sacred  task  be  o'er 

Till  life  itself  is  done. 
There  are  trials  and  discouragements, 

And  weary  hours  and  tears  ; 
But  shall  we  falter  'neath  a  load 

Our  master  bore  for  years  ? 
The  joys,  if  we  but  count  them, 

Will  far  outweigh  the  pain ; 
And  all  the  loss  we  suffer 

Cannot  obscure  the  gain. 

Sometimes  we  think  the  seed  we  sow 

Has  never  taken  root  ; 
Yet  some  dear  day — believe  me  so  ! — 

Our  eyes  shall  see  the  fruit. 
Among  the  things  that  trouble  us. 

Can  any  of  us  tell 
Of  one  too  hard  for  a  baby's  touch 

To  soften  or  dispel  ? 
Is  it  naught  to  gain  the  trusting  love 

Of  an  innocent  little  child  ? 
Is  there  another  gift  in  life 

More  pure  and  undefiled  ? 
To  guide  it  right  must  we  not  keep 

Our  lives  more  pure  also? 
Does  not  the  striving  help  us,   friends  ? 

Answer  me — "Yes?"  or  "No?" 
We  have  the  children's  spotless  souls 

To  guide  e'en  as  we  will. 
God  grant  that  every  step  we  show 

May  lead  to  good,  not  ill  ! 
We  rise  with  them  to  glorious  heights  : 

We  can — if  we  but  would — 
Mount  one  step  nearer  every  day 

To  nobler  womanhood  ! 

Through  the  child  is  Earth's  redemption  ; 

Else  why  were  these  words  given  : 
"  Except  ye  be  as  a  little  child 

Ye  shall  not  enter  Heaven  ?  " 
Take  heart !     And  then  to  hear  these  words 

Your  best  reward  shall  be  : 
"  E'en  as  ye  toiled  for  one  of  these, 

Ye  alsb  toiled  for  Me." 

Anna  Warner. 

Pagoda  Hill  Kindergarten,  Oakland. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

"  The  very  corner-stone  of  an  education,  intended  to  form  great  minds, 
must  be  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  object  is  to  call  forth  the 
greatest  quantity  of  intellectual  power,  and  to  inspire  the  intensest  love  of 
truth ;  and  this  without  a  particle  of  regard  to  the  results  to  which  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  may  lead,  even  though  it  should  conduct  the  pupil  to  results 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  his  teachers." 

"Such  is  the  principle  of  all  academical  instruction  which  aims  at  form- 
ing great  minds.  The  details  cannot  be  too  various  and  comprehensive.  An- 
cient literature  would  fill  a  large  place  in  such  a  course  of  instruction,  because 
it  brings  before  us  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  many  great  minds — minds  of 
many  various  orders  of  greatness,  and  those  related  and  exhibited  in  a  manner 
tenfold  more  impressive,  more  calculated  to  call  for  the  high  aspirations  than 
in  any  modern  literature.  Imperfectly  as  these  impressions  are  made  by  the 
current  modes  of  classical  teaching,  it  is  incalculable  what  we  owe  to  this,  the 
sole  ennobling  feature  in  the  slavish  mechanical  thing  which  the  moderns  call 
education." 

John  Stuart  Mill. 


"  Neither  our  humanists  nor  our  realists  adequately  conceive  the  circle  of 
knowledge.  *  *  *  The  humanists  are  loth  to  believe  that  man  has  any 
access  to  vital  knowledge,  except  by  knowing  himself — the  poetry,  philosophy, 
history  which  the  spirit  has  created;  the  realists,  that  he  has  any  access,  except 
by  knowing  the  world — the  physical  sciences,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
nature.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  realists  persist  in  cut- 
ting in  two  our  circle  of  knowledge,  so  long  do  they  leave  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  better  portion  to  their  rivals,  and  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs  their  rivals  will  beat  them.  And  for  this  reason,  the  study  of  letters  is 
the  study  of  the  operation  of  human  force,  of  human  freedom  and  activity  ; 
the  study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  non-human  forces,  of 
human  limitation  and  passivity.  The  contemplation  of  human  force  and  activ- 
ity tends  naturally  to  heighten  our  own  force  and  activity;  the  contemplation 
of  human  limits  and  passivity  tends  rather  to  check  it.  Therefore,  the  men 
who  have  had  the  humanistic  training  have  played,  and  yet  play  so  prominent 
a  part  in  human  affairs  in  spite  of  their  prodigious  ignorance  of  the  universe ; 
because  their  training  has  powerfully  fomented  the  human  force  in  them. 
And  in  this  way  letters  are  indeed  runes,  like  those  magic  runes  taught  by  the 
Valkyrie  Brynhild  to  Sigure,  the  Scandinavian  Achilles,  which  put  the  crown 
to  his  endowment,  and  made  him  invincible." 

Matthew  Arnold. 


"  What  the  universities  have  mainly  done — what  I  have  found  the  university 
did  for  me,  was  that  it  taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages  and  various  sci- 
ences, so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  that  treated  of  these  things,  and  try 
anything  I  wanted  to  make  myself  master  of  gradually,  as  I  found  it  suit  me." 

Carlyle. 
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MAKING  RELIEF  MAPS. 

At  the  recent  Swiss  National  Exhibition  the  work  of  this  class  was  exhi- 
bited, and  attracted  great  admiration  ;  so,  too,  did  the  beautiful  relief  maps 
made  by  the  geography  class.  A  stranger  entering  the  class-room  of  these 
relief-map  makers  might  think  himself  in  a  boys'  and  girls'  workshop.  On  a 
bench  in  a  corner  are  fret-saws  by  the  dozen.  Opposite  is  a  wooden  press. 
Close  by  are  varnish  bottles  and  glue  pots,  and  heaps  of  stiff,  heavy  paste- 
board, all  to  be  used  by  the  little  workers  in  map-making.  The  outlines  of 
these  relief  maps  have  been  drawn  or  printed  in  light  lines  on  thin  paper. 
This  paper  is  pasted  on  the  card-board,  and  all  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
district,  mountains,  etc.,  are  built  up  layer  by  layer,  the  card-board  having 
been  cut  to  the  proper  shape  and  line  by  the  fret-saws.  The  sections  and 
layers  are  giued  together  as  built  up,  and  when  finished  the  boy  goes  over  all 
the  outlines  with  his  pen,  making  them  distinct,  and  giving  them  the  proper 
shading.  The  scale  of  construction  is  added,  and  the  map  is  varnished  and 
put  up  on  the  wall,  a  proud  monument  of  a  boy's  cleverness  and  perseverance. 

Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 


GEOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  BOOKS. 

In  the  geography  class  proper  no  books  have  been  used,  and  few  maps 
save  those  made  by  the  teacher  and  class.  Mr.  Beust  goes  to  the  blackboard, 
and  begins  to  draw  a  map  of  Switzerland.  With  a  blue  pencil  he  makes  the 
great  rivers.  The  boys  and  girls  do  the  same  on  the  sheets  of  paper  before 
them.  With  yellow  pencils  he  marks  the  railroads,  with  red  the  mountains. 
The  class  do  the  same,  following  and  duplicating  the  work,  step  by  step,  and 
answering  as  they  go  along  the  teacher's  frequent  questions  about  the  locality 
they  are  drawing.  "  How  high  is  that  mountain  ?  "  he  asks.  "  What  great 
battle  was  fought  in  that  valley  ?  Who  of  you  ever  visited  that  town  ?  Tell 
me  anything  you  know  about  it  ?  Did  the  school  ever  make  an  excursion 
there  ?  What  day  was  that  ?  Who  has  has  it  noted  down  ?  "  So  the  work 
goes  on — the  map  and  the  questions.  The  boys  and  girls  have  been  on  a 
little  journey,  so  to  speak,  and  the  hour  has  passed  before  they  know  it. 

Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 

THE  COST  OF  IT. 

An  exchange  asks  if  it  ought  to  cost  a  teacher  four  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
because  she  is  born  a  female ! 

The  female  teachers  in  New  York  have  called  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  unjust  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  salaries.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  the  youngest  male  teachers  re- 
ceive nine  hundred  dollars,  and  the  youngest  female  five  hundred.  Both  are 
in  the  same  grade,  and  the  same  number  of  duties  are  required.  The  discrim- 
ination is  manifestly  unjust,  and  the  ladies  are  perfectly  justified  in  entering  a 
protest.  The  fact  that  a  teacher  is  born  a  woman  ought  not  to  cost  her  four 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  same  pay  for  the  same  work  is  fair  play  and 
equal  rights.     It  is  quite  time  this  species  of  injustice  was  stopped. 

In  California,  things  are  not  done  that  way.  It  is  established  by  law  that 
when  they  occupy  the  same  positions,  women  shall  receive  the  same  salaries 
as  men— and  they  do.  How  the  metropolis  of  the  continent  can  be  guilty  of 
such  flagrant  injustice  strikes  us  with  amazement.  It  must  indeed  be,  because 
it  is  the  city  of  Tweed  and  Kelly  and  Tammany,  and  because  women  have  no 
votes. 
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THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCE 

A  general  election  is  near  at  hand,  and,  among  the  high  officials  to  be  chosen,  is  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  importance  of  this  position  is,  in  many 
ways,  amply  recognized.  In  the  State  Constitution,  the  office  is  provided  for  :  among  the 
University  Regents,  on  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  has  a  position  of  acknowledged  eminence.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  he  stands  forth  as  the  representative  and  leader  of 
the  educational  branch  of  the  Government  —really  a  kind  of  fourth  degree  in  the  American 
system  of  polity.  He  is  at  once  the  standard-bearer  and  guide  of  the  great  army  of  teachers 
of  the  State,  marshaling  them  on  in  their  conflict  with  ignorance  and  vice,  stimulating  their 
courage,  directing  their  activity  into  the  most  useful  channels,  and  improving  the  character  of 
their  efforts  by  making  them  more  intelligent  and  enlightened. 

To  perform  so  lofty,  so  noble  a  task,  what  manner  of  man  may  the  State  demand  ? 

He  must  be  a  man  of  high  aspirations  and  noble  aims.  Pure  in  life,  unspotted  by  any 
contact  with  things  vile.  I  lis  conception  of  the  mission  of  our  system  of  education  must  be 
that  of  John  Milton,  where  he  says  : 

"  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  tits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  or  war." 

He  should  be  an  educated  man — that  is,  a  man  educated  in  the  broadest  sense  of  having 
more  than  a  mere  scholastic  training. 

Moreover,  he  should  be  a  public  school  man,  that  is,  a  public  school  teacher. 

No  man,  unless  acquainted  with  the  details  of  public  school  work,  either  as  teacher  or 
principal,  can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  or  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  their  improvement.  As  well  place  a  surgeon  on  the  bench,  or  the  scalpel  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer,  as  either  the  lawyer,  the  surgeon  or  the  engineer  at  the  head  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State. 

For  this  high  and  onerous  position  more  than  an  educated  man  must  be  chosen — he  must 
in  addition  be,  pre-eminently,  an  educator. 

Such  a  man  then — of  high  principles,  broad  culture,  special  training,  extended  experi- 
ence, the  educational  system  of  the  State  demands,   in  this  crisis  of  its  history. 

The  hour  is  nigh — where  is  the  man  ? 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  inauguration  of  Edward  S.  Ilolden  in  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  California 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  The  eminent  rank  of  President  Holden, 
as  an  astronomer,  insured  him  a  courteous  welcome  in  the  State.  To-day,  after  four  months' 
work,  all  clas;^  in  the  community  join  in  the  expression  that,  from  the  first  he  has  been 
master  of  the  situation,  that  the  greatest  institution  of  learning  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has,  at 
last,  a  really  great  man  at  its  head. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vitality  in  the  Colleges,  a  spirit  of  activity  among  the  faculty  un- 
known at  any  previous  period  in  its  history. 

Within  the  past  four  months,  President  Holden  has  held  two  convocations  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  State,  besides  addressing  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  December  last,  at  San  Jose. 

The  people  of  California  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  wise  selections  of  the  Regents 
of  the  State  University. 
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The  question  of  high  license  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  is  assuming  large  proportions  in  this 
State.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  wine  and  liquor  interests  are  stronger,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  more  earnest  temperance  sentiment  than  here.  The  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  these  elements  is  upon  us.  In  Los  Angeles  high  license  has  gained 
the  day  ;  in  this  city  it  has  received  a  set-back  which  cannot  be  aught  but  temporary. 

Here  is  a  solution  for  the  question  which,  we  think,  will  suit  both  parties.  Impose  high 
license,  and  let  the  proceeds  go  into  the  school  funds.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  vice  and 
degradation  and  crime,  which  so  inevitably  follow  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  ever 
to  be  remedied,  it  must  be  by  the  better  education  of  the  people  in  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  alcohol  habit. 

In  what  better  way,  then,  can  the  money  derived  from  high  liquor  license  be  applied 
than  to  secure  this  very  education? 

The  liquor  element  in  this  State  is  rather  noted  for  its  liberality  ;  we  believe  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  money  derived  from  their  industry  would  convert  any  opposition  on  their  part 
to  hearty  advocacy  of  the  license  movement. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  in  naming  one  of  their  largest  schools  the  John 
Swett  Grammar  School,  have  made  a  too  long  deferred  acknowledgment  for  the  pre- 
eminent services  of  John  Swett  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It  was  not,  as  an  ill- 
informed  newspaper  seems  to  think,  a  compliment  paid  to  an  ordinary  teacher.  Mr.  Swett 
is  more  than  even  an  extraordinary  teacher,  and  it  seems  to  us  more  proper  and  fitting  that 
our  American  schools  shall  bear  his  name  than  that  they  should  be  termed  the  Peabody,  the 
Whittier,  or  the  Longfellow.  Mr.  Swett  belongs  to  a  chosen  few,  like  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Horace  Mann  and  Page,  to  whom  is  due  the  formation  of  the  modern  theory  of  public  edu- 
cation, and'  the  practical  development  of  that  theory  by  engrafting  it  in  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Union.  To  John  Swett,  in  particular,  is  due  the  special  credit  of 
having  secured  State  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  of  procuring  the  abolition  of 
frequent  re-examination  of  teachers  for  their  certificates,  of  establishing  the  good  behavior  and 
efficiency  tenure  by  which  teachers  hold  their  positions  in  this  city,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  which  space  alone  prevents  naming.  It  was  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  these 
facts  that  undoubtedly  induced  the  Board  to  give  a  great  name  to  a  school,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  never  do  discredit  to  John  Swett.  The  Board,  by  this  graceful  act,  reflected  credit  on 
itself  and  on  the  people  of  the  city  and  State. 

There  is  again  talk  of  a  new  City  Charter  for  San  Francisco.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  move  will  be  successful.  Improvements  are  needed  in  every  part  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  in  none  more  than  in  the  schools. 

First,  there  should  be  an  appointed  Board  of  Education  ;  second,  this  Board  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  management  of  the  Department,  but  their  functions  should 
be  exclusively  educational  ;  third,  the  salary  fund  should  have  a  minimum  limit  and  should 
be  segregated  from  all  other  city  funds  ;  fourth,  superintendency,  deputyship,  directorships, 
should  all  be  recognized  as  non-partisan  offices. 

These  are  a  few  points  on  which  all  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  and  women  agree, 
whether  they  are  in  the  schools  or  are  citizens  contributing  to  their  support. 

What  has  become  of  the  State  series  of  text  books  ?  The  movement  in  favor  of  State 
publication  started  nearly  four  years  ago.  The  people  decided  in  favor  of  the  measure  about 
two  years  since.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $170,000  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  no  books  yet,  nor  signs  of  books.  In  the  meanwhile,  expensive 
and  poor  text-books  are  continued  in  use  from  year  to  year,  under  the  plea  that  the  State 
series  will  soon  be  ready.  What  is  the  matter  ?  The  people  want  to  know.  Are  they  likely 
to  get  State  books  at  all  ?     If  so,  when  ?     Is  more  money  needed  ?     If  so,  why? 

Book  Notices  are  necessarily  omitted  this  month,  the  pressure  of  other  interesting  matter 
forcing  us  to  postpone  a  number  of  reviews  until  our  next  issue. 
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The  following  extract,  from  an  article  in  the  New   York  Independent  on  "  Amoebae,"  will 
he  found  interesting  : 

The  Amoeba  is  made  up  of  the  jelly-like  material  called  protoplasm.    The  body  substance 

is  not  quite  homogeneous  throughout,  being  more  firm  and  dense  on  the  outside  than  in  the 
inside.  It  is  just  as  if  a  drop  of  jelly,  softened  by  heat,  had  been  allowed  to  become  par- 
tially cooled.  The  lirm  outer  part  is  called  the  ectosarc,  and  the  soft  inner  pan  the  endosarc. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  Amoebae  is  that  it  is  almost  exactly  similar  to 
certain  bodies  found  in  the  human  system,  namely,  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  blood  consists  of  a  liquid  plasma  in  which  float  Corp  t   two  kin 

the  red  and  white.  Now,  the  white  corpuscles  are  almost  precisely  like  Amoebae.  Like  them 
they  consist  of  minute  masses  of  protoplasm,  containing  in  their  central  part  a  nucleus  and 
nucleolus;  and,  like  them,  they  are  constantly  undergoing  change  of  form,  and  moving  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  pseudopodia.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  take  into  their 
substance  small  particles  of  foreign  matter,  and  appear  to  digest  them  just  as  Amoebae  do. 


The  industrial  importance  of  the  supply  of  natural  combustible  gas,  in  Pittsburgh  and 
its  neighborhood,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  and  stated  in  figures.  This  gas,  rising  from  the 
numerous  wells,  with  almost  explosive  force,  is  fast  displacing  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
steel  and  glass,  and  in  domestic  economy. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  contains  gold  at  the  rate  of  one  grain,  or 
about  4  cents' worth  to  every  ton.  At  this  rate  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ocean  water  contains 
about  one  dollar's  worth  of  gold.  If  the  ocean  has  an  average  depth  of  one  mile  (though  it  is 
probably  greater),  it  contains  enough  gold  to  furnish  $  15,000,000  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  all  the  world,  or  more  than  §100,000,000  to  every  family  of  seven.  At  this  rate,  if 
figures  do  not  lie,  a  cubic  mile  of  ocean  water  contains  about  8140,000,000  worth  of  gold. 

The  ocean  is  a  rich  gold  mine,  and  let  me  say  confidentially  that  there  are  plenty  of  un- 
staked  claims  on  it  and  in  it.  Two  practical  difficulties,  however,  hinder  the  working  of 
those  claims.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  gold  out  of  the  water,  and  the  other  is  the 
difficulty  of  storing  the  water  already  worked  while  you  are  treating  the  rest.  No  doubt 
Yankee  genius  will  solve  even  these  problems  when  the  time  comes  that  the  ocean  gold  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  says  that  coal  is  simply  heat  and  light  stored  up  by  Mother 
Nature  for  future  use.  lie  believes  that  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  electricity,  and  that 
some  day,  somebody  will  find  out  a  simple  way  of  liberating  it.  Then  away  with  steam 
engines,  gas  factories,  and  cooking  stoves.  There  will  be  a  great  central  office,  which 
will  supply  the  great  factories  with  power  to  drive  their  machinery,  our  houses  will 
be  lit  and  our  food  cooked  by  electricity.  There  will  be  no  enormous  gas  bills  to 
pay,  no  coal  scuttles  for  boys  to  tug,  and  no  ash  men.  Think  what  a  famous  man  will 
be  the  one  who  finds  the  way  to  let  this  giant  out  of  the  coal-beds,  and  make  him  become  the 
servant  of  the  people.  It  may  be  some  boy  who  is  now  poring  over  his  philosophy  lesson. 
Study  away,  boys,  perhaps  you  will  find  the  key  to  the  prison  door. 


Near  Corizo,  on  the  Little  Colorado,  there  is  a  petrified  forest.  As  the  traveler  approaches 
it  he  will  see  here  and  there,  at  almost  every  step  in  the  road,  small  pieces  of  detached  limbs, 
and  larger  stumps  of  trees,  almost  bidden  in  the  white  sand.  The  road  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Corizo  enters  an  immense  basin,  inclosed  by  high  banks  of  shale  and  white  clay. 
The  petrified  stumps,  limbs,  and,  in  fact,  whole  trees,  lie  about  on  all  sides.  The  action  of 
the  waters  for  hundreds  of  years  has  gradually  washed  away  the  high  hills  roundabout,  and 
the  trees  that  once  covered  the  high  tablelands  now  lie  in  the  valley  beneath.  Immense 
trunks,  some  of  which  will  measare  over  five  feet  in  diameter,  are  broken  and  scattered  over 
a  surface  of  300  acres. 

No  terrestrial  quadruped  inhabits  the  land  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  whales  and 
seals  are  the  only  mammals  that  enter  its  area.  Summer  in  the  Arctic  regions,  w  ith  its  abund- 
ant life  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  and  sea,  presents  an  animated  and  cheerful  scene,  com- 
pared with  the  utter  desolation  that  reigns  supreme  in  Antarctic  waters. 


It  is  now  possible  to  send  up  a  camera  in  a  balloon,  while  the  operator  remains  upon  the 
ground,  and  uncovers  the  object-glass  by  electricity.  Yery  good  panoramic  views  of  the 
country  have  been  thus  obtained,  which  would  be  serviceable  in  war. 
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NEWS   KECOKD. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

A  mob  of  strikers  on  March  26th  marched  to  the  palace  of  King  Leopold,  in  Brussels, 

and  there  in  a  body  sang  the  Marseillaise.  Beyond  this  they  created  no  disturbance.  A  reign 
of  terror  began  in  Charleroi  on  March  27th.  The  rioters,  thousands  in  number,  and  armed 
with  weapons  of  every  kind,  held  possession  of  the  streets  all  day.  Many  stores  and  dwell- 
ings were  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  in  some  cases  burned.  The  military,  massed  in  force 
from  all  neighboring  points,  were  used  on  the  27th  with  terrible  effect  to  disperse  the  rioters, 
of  whom  hundreds  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Secretary  Manning  was  taken  violently  ill  on  March  23d.     He  was  returning  from  a 

meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  on  the  steps  leading  into  his  office  in  the  Treasury  building  he 
had  an  attack  of  vertigo.      He  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  slightly  injuring  his  ankle  in  the  fall. 

It  is  reported   that   Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  resigned  from  Mr. 

Gladstone's  Cabinet. 

There  is  a  Brahmin  plot  against  the  English  in  India. 

The  nomination  of  John  D.  Oberly  of  Illinois,  and  Charles  Lyman  of  Connecticut, 

to  be  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  has  been  confirmed. 

An  outbreak  of  cholera  is  reported  from  Audierne,  France. 

A  collision  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  strikers  and  the  authorities,  Saturday,  near 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  resulted  in  several  being  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

General  Jon  Bernardo  Soto  has  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  rebellion  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  revolutionists. 

General  Crook  has  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Arizona  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte. 

General  Howard  has  been  assigned  to  the  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  ex-President  Arthur  is  hopelessly  ill. 

Major-General  John  Pope  has  been  retired  from  the  army,  he  being  64  years  of  age. 

George  Hearst,  a  well-known  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  State,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Stoneman  to  succeed  Gen.  John  F.  Miller  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  California. 
This  is  an  eminently  fitting  selection,  and  merits  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  city  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  for 

the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held  July,  13,  14,  15,  16,  1886. 

Wm,  A.  Mo  wry,  who  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, has  bought  of  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Education,  the  bi-mcnthly,  and  will 
hereafter  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  that  magazine.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  who  has  from 
the  first  edited  Education,  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Journal  and  the  Teacher. 

The  Blair  Educational  bill  has  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  eleven. 

In  the  House  its  consideration  has  been  postponed  till  the  third  Monday  in  April,  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  its  opponents,  and  they  are  many,  will  have  time  to  mature  their  plans  for 
its  defeat. 

The  McDonough  School,  12  miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, was  founded  in  1873  to  educate  poor  boys,  from  10  to  12  at  entrance,  until  they  are 
16.  They  are  chosen  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  admitted  on  a  year's  probation.  All  their 
expenses  are  paid,  and  the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  them  useful  workmen.  It  occupies  a 
farm  of  835  acres,  and  has  a  building  costing  $150,000.  There  are  a  hundred  in  attendance, 
and  the  Principal  is  Col.  Wm.  Allen.      The  original  endowment  was  $700,000. 
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The  State  School  Commissioner  has  notified  the  School  Commissioner  of  Floyd 

County,  Ga.,  that  owing  to  prohibition  and  the  decrease  of  liquor  revenue  in  the  State,  the 
School  Fund  for  that  county  will  be  one-eighth  less  than  last  year. 

The    Superintendent    of  Public    Schools    in   Baltimore   has  made  a  report  to  the 

School  Board  in  favor  of  introducing  instruction  in  sewing  into  the  grammar  schools  for  girls. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  as- 
sembled at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  last  week  of  February.  The  chief  topic  of  interest 
was  the  Blair  Educational  Bill,  to  which  the  Superintendents  generally  gave  their  support 
Congressman  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  convention,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  tl 
who  contend  that  the  Government  can  aid  education  by  gifts  of  lands,  but  cannot  constitu- 
tionally appropriate  money  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Skinner  followed,  supplementing  Mr. 
Willis's  speech  by  reviewing  the  history  and  growth  of  the  Indiana  Common  School  Fund, 
which  is  far  greater  in  amount  than  the  Congressional  Township  (land)  Fund.  '1  his  Common 
School  Fund  had  for  its'  nucleus  the  "  Surplus  Revenue  "  apportioned  to  Indiana  in  the 
general  Treasury  distribution  under  President  Jackson.  The  State  received  of  this  Treasury 
money,  in  1836,  $860,254.00.  Senator  Blair  was  present,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  paid  by  Dakota  farmers  is  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Mr.  John  Jasper,  City  Superintendent  of  New  York,  reports  the  following  statistics, 

showing  the  evening  school  work  for  the  term  of  ninety  nights,  which  closed  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary :  Total  on  register,  19,832;  number  attending  at  anyone  time,  11,386;  average  at- 
tendance for  the  term,  7,251  ;  number  that  attended  the  full  term,  5,961  ;  number  who  re- 
ceived certificates,  4,097  ;  number  who  could  not  read,  1,791  ;  who  could  not  write,  1,562. 
German  pupils  studying  Fmglish,  3,313  ;  number  of  other  foreigners  studying  English,  2,801. 

High  schools  do  not   seem  to  be  losing   ground  in  Ohio  any  more  than  in  Ullinois. 

Akron  and  Canton  have  high  school  buildings  under  way  that  when  completed  and  furnished 
will  cost  each  about  $100,000.  Newark  has  one  nearly  completed  which  will  cost  little  more 
than  $50,000. 

Public  education  in  New  York  last  year,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board, 

included  an  expenditure  of  $85,855  for  special  teachers  in  French,  German,  music  and  dancing. 
The  cost  per  capita  for  educating  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  was  $29.40  ;  primary  depart- 
ments and  schools,  $15. 10  ;  Normal  College,  $57,15  ;  training  department  of  Normal  Col- 
lege, $21.31;  nautical  school,  $281.68;  evening  schools,  $10.59;  evening  high  schools, 
$17.30. 

A  flood  of  light  is  let  in  on  the  singular  spread  of  Socialism  in  the  German  capital, 

by  statistics  showing  that  in  Berlin  no  less  than  94,000  families,  comprising  nearly  400,000 
individuals,  have  to  live,  sleep,  and  often  work,  in  "suites"  of  a  single  room.  In  3,000  of 
these  rooms  there  is  neither  stove  nor  fireplace. 

PERSONAL. 

Carlyle,  twenty  years  ago,  thought  Bismarck  a  man  as  much  like  Cromwell  as  it  was 

possible  to  be  "  in  these  poor  times."'  The  Berlin  Post  now  points  out  that  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's great  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal  project  had  its  origin  with  the  Iron  Protector. 

Senator  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  desires  the  Washington  Territory  bill  amended  so  as  to 

abolish  woman  suffrage  in  the  new  State.  He  says  that  if  Washington  should  be  admitted 
under  the  present  laws,  she  might  elect  a  female  United  States  Senator,  in  which  case  the 
problem  of  senatorial  secret  sessions  would  be  solved  instantly. 

Mark  Twain  is  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  decided  to  take  a  Continental   trip  this  season,  in 

company  with  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  Dr.  Holmes  has  only  been  abroad  once,  and  that 
about  fifty  years  ago. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Journal  to  publish,  from  month  to  month,  a  series  of  brief, 
but  comprehensive  articles,  descriptive  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  respective  Principals,  and  teachers,  etc.  Following  are  sketches  of  several 
prominent  schools  : 

Commercial  School. — The  Commercial  School  is  barely  two  years  old.  It  originated 
in  response  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  school,  where  the  young  men  and  women  of  San 
Francisco  could  receive  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  and  practical  business  education.   ' 

Isidor  Leszynsky,  the  Principal,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  actual  business, 
also  in  the  teaching  of  practical  bookkeeping.  His  associates  are  Messrs.  D.  C.  Stone,  for- 
merly Deputy  Superintendent ;  R.  H.  Webster,  A.  M.,  formerly  of  the  Boys'  High  School  ; 
George  Brown,  of  the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School  ;  E.  Knowlton,  for  several  years 
Principal  of  the  Rincon  Grammar  School,  and  later  a  teacher  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  and 
Miss  Belle  Ellis. 

Pupils  are  received,  and  graduated  semi-annually.  The  course  of  study  occupies  one 
year,  and  comprises  the  following  : 

1.  A  thorough  drill  in  all  the  varieties  of  practical  bookkeeping,  by  the  Principal,  per- 
sonally, or  under  his  immediate  supervision. 

2.  A  daily  drill  in  legible  and  rapid,  business  penmanship. 

3.  Every  day  practice  in  rapid  and  accurate  computations  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

4.  The  ready  and  correct  use  of  pure  English,  in  brief  and  clear  business  cor- 
respondence. 

5.  Commercial  law,  with  weekly  discussions,  by  the  students,  of  the  duties  and  rights 
of  citizens. 

6.  Daily  instruction  and  drill  in  practical  stenography,  such  as  will  enable  graduates  to 
write  it,  at  from  three  to  four  times  the  average  speed  of  long-hand. 

The  Commercial  School  is  now  located,  though  by  no  means  accommodated,  in  an  old 
building  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay.  Fully  two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  have  been  en- 
rolled during  the  present  year,  ten  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  high  schools.  All  who  are 
desirous  of  further  details,  relative  to  the  school  or  its  management,  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  it,  and  may  be  assured  of  a  welcome  at  any  time. 

President  Hoitt  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Director  Deane,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification,  with  Superintendent  Moulder  and  Deputy  Superintendent  O'Connor, 
have  greatly  aided  the  school  by  frequent  personal  visits  and  the  most  generous  and  encour- 
aging public  commendation. 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. — The  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  situated  on  Fifth  street, 
opposite  the  United  States  Mint,  is  the  largest  boys'  school  in  the  city.  It  was  opened  in 
July,  1865,  with  Ira  G.  Hoitt  as  Principal,  who,  during  his  administration,  succeeded  in 
establishing  it  upon  a  solid  and  prosperous  basis.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Hoitt  were  Dr.  W. 
T.  Lucky,  Bernard  Marks,  and  James  K.  Wilson,  the  present  incumbent,  who  has  been 
Principal  since  November,  1872.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  now  over  twelve 
hundred,  the  pupils  being  drawn  from  remote  sections  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Following 
are  the  names  of  the  teachers,  witli  the  grades  taught  by  them  : 

First  Grades — Messrs.  Hamilton,   Lambert,  and  Miss  Forbes. 

Second  Grades— Mrs.  McKown,   Mrs.  O'Neil,  Miss  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bowman. 

Third  Grades — Misses  Patterson,  O'Kourke,  Jacobs,  Hucks,  and  Shea. 

Fourth  Grades— Mrs.  Palmer,  Misses  Morgan,  Soule,  Cullen,  Ryder,  Mrs.  Chalmers, 
and  Mrs.  Dorsey. 

Fifth  Grades — Misses  Martin,  Hobe  and  Maiers. 

Sixth  Grade — Mrs.  Crawford. 
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The  medal  fund  of  the  school  was  created  by  Mr.  Iloitt,  and  now  aggregates  about 
$2,500. 

Principal  Wilson  has  had  a  very  successful  administration,  and  the  school  hears  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  discipline  and  scholarship.  Messrs.  Robertson,  Hum  and 
Edwards,  and  Misses  Haswell,  Rightmeyer,  Randolph  and  English,  formerly  teachers  in  the 
Lincoln,  were  subsequently  promoted  to  principalships  in  the  department. 

Ki.ncon  Grammar  School.  The  Rincon  Grammar  School,  of  which  Miss  K.  A. 
Cleveland  is  the  courteous  and  competent  Principal,  is  located  on  Silver  street,  between 
Second  and  Third  streets.  It  was  originally  established  January  1st,  1852,  being  then  situa- 
ted in  a  small  one-story  building  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Folsom  streets.  The  school  was 
next  removed  into  a  rented  building  in  Hampton  place,  and  in  1861  to  the  head  of  Silver 
street.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  ''"'  school  was  established  in  its  present  quarters,  but  ever 
since  January,  1865  it  has  been  conducted  exclusively  as  a  girls'  school. 

Among  the  Principals  of  this  school  are  such  names  as  John  Swett,  Ira  < '..  Hoitt,  Eben- 
ezer  Knowlton,  MissE.  A.  Cleveland  since  October,  1874.  The  average  attendance  is  abutt 
600.     Following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  : 

First  Grades— Misses  Stow  ell  and  Robertson. 
Second  Grades — Mrs.  St.  John  and  Miss  Donnelly. 
Third  Grades — Misses  Dore,  C.  Hart,  and  Pauline  Hart. 
Fourth  Grades — Misses  Donnelly,  Smith,  and  Varney. 
Eighth  Grades — Mrs.  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Whittier  Primary  School. — With  the  exception  of  the  Lincoln,  the  Whittier  is  the 
largest  primary  in  the  city.  Its  present  location  is  in  the  commodious  and  convenient  build- 
ing on  Harrison  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  The  school  was  formerly  called 
the  Ewing,  and  was  established,  originally,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  having 
occupied  its  present  site  since  1S81.  The  daily  attendance  averages  about  thirteen  hundred. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  : 

Fifth  Grades — Misses  Sprague  ami    Frontin. 

Sixth  Grades — Misses  Henderson,  Shepheard,  Simon  and  Hinds. 

Seventh  Grades — Misses  Hiester,  Maloney,  Orr,  and  McDermott. 

Eighth  Grades — Misses  Frontin,  Ccve,  Sherman,  Maccord,  Egan,  Cullen,  Kean,  Dunn, 
I'airweather,  and  Gould. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Stincen  is  the  name  of  the  experienced  and  able  Principal,  and  under 
her  wise  administration,  the  Whittier  has  won  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  school 
in  the  State.     The  study  of  language  is  exceptionally  well  taught  at  this  school. 

Fred  II.   IIackett. 
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Nai>a  County. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  certificates  were  issued 
to  Misses  Mary  S.  Smith  and  Bessie  E. 
Gibbons,  on  their  California  State  Normal 
School  diplomas  :  and  Alfred  D.  Tenness' 
application  for  a  recommendation  for  an  ed- 
ucational diploma  was  favorable  considered. 

The  Napa  City  schools,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Supt,  J.  L.  Shearer,  are  doing  fine 
work. 

Tehama  County. — Miss  Sarah  Owens  is 
announced  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Tehama  Coun- 


ty. A  lady.  Mrs.  Coleman,  has  occupied  that 
position  in  Shasta  County  tor  a  number- of 
years,  with  eminent  success. 

Supt.  Yager,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Yager, 
lias  been  visiting  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corning,  and  through   the  county  generally. 

Miss  Carrie  Leonard,  formerly  teacher  in 
the  Freeman  District,  has  departed  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  Sacramento.  Her 
sister  has  been  engaged  to  teach  the  Fall 
River  School  for  the  ensuing  summer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
it  was  decided  to   have  the  examination  of 
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teachers  begin  on  June  8.  Also,  Miss  Laura 
Carroll  and  J.  J.  Monroe  were  recommended 
as  entitled  to  State  diplomas. 

Miss  Callie  Freeman  has  gone  to  Alta, 
Placer  County,  to  open  the  summer  school 
there  for  Miss  Laura  Carroll,  who  will  go 
there  as  soon  as  the  Cottonwood  School 
closes. 

Alameda  County. — Mr.  T.  O.  Craw- 
ford has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

The  Wilson  District  School  begins  this 
term  with  Horace  N.  Holmes  re-elected  as 
Principal. 

Miss  Blackwood  of  Oakland  has  charge  of 
the  Midway  School  this  term. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Campbell  was  unanimously  elec- 
ted Deputy  City  Superintendent  of  Oakland, 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  on  April  5.  This 
election  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Oakland  schools,  to  the  people  of 
that  city  ;  and  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
high  deserts  of  an  able  teacher  and  a  most 
estimable  woman. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Gilson,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  City  Superintendent  of  Oakland, 
resumed  his  old  position  as  Principal  of  the 
Pleasanton  School,  in  the  county.  In  all  his 
relations  as  Principal,  City,  and  County  Su- 
perintendent, Professor  Gilson  has  sustained 
a  high  position  among  the  educators  of  the 
State.  He  goes  back  to  Pleasanton  stronger 
than  ever  before  the  people  of  the  county, 
and  we  hear  his  name  prominently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  next  Superintendency 
of  the  county. 

C.  J.  Thorn  of  Pleasanton  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  large  school  at 
Hay  wards,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Principal  McClymonds  of  the  San  Leandro 
School  was  elected,  early  in  April,  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School 
in  Oakland,  one  of  the  best  positions  in  that 
city.  Mr.  McClymonds'  course,  since  his 
advent  into  the  county  a  few  years  ago,  has 
been  onward  and  upward. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. — The  trus- 
tees of  the  Los  Osos  School  have  employed 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ford  to  teach  the  term  in  that 
district,  commencing  on  April  5.  The  gen- 
eral satisfaction  expressed  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  his  last  term  in  that 
district  is  a  guarantee  of  future  good  success. 


An  election  takes  place  April  17,  in  Spring 
School  District,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$1,000  to  build  an  new  school-house. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  schools  closed  for  a 
four  months'  vacation  on  April  2. 

Miss  Nellie  Abbott  opened  school  in  the 
Cienega  District  on  April  5. 

Miss  L.  Gibson  commenced  teaching  school 
in  the  Newsom  District,  Monday,  April  5. 
Mr.  Newsom  pays  all  expenses  in  the  dis- 
trict until  the  next  apportionment  of  school 
moneys. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  sickness  among  the  pupils 
of  the  city  schools,  the  trustees  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  close  them  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  by  which  time,  it  is  hoped,  the 
health  of  the  children  will  be  better. 

The  Mill  District  School  has  been  closed 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria. 

Los  Angeles  County. — The  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Los  Angeles  during  the 
second  week  of  April.  Prin.  McGrew  spoke 
on  "Grammar  ;  how  to  teach,  and  the  mis- 
takes that  are  made;"  "Language,"  and 
"  Physiology  and  United  States  History." 
Supt.  Meredith  of  Ventura  spoke  on  Inven- 
tional  Geometry  in  the  schools  of  his  county. 
A.  S.  McPherson  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Responsibility  of  the  Teacher  in  Developing 
the  Citizen."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th 
Supt.  Welcker  addressed  the  Institute.  He 
was  followed  by  Principal  Ira  More,  State 
Normal  School,  upon  Industrial  Education. 
The  Institute  convened  during  the  evening 
at  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch  for  a  lecture  by 
Supt.  Welcker.  An  invitation  was  also  ex- 
tended to  teachers  to  purchase  memorial  vol- 
umes of  the  late  Henry  B.  Norton,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family. 

The  recent  Institute  in  this  county  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  gathering,  and  the  most 
profitable  held  for  years.  Nothing  could 
show  mere  plainly  the  wonderful  influence 
of  an  able  educator  and  live  Superintendent, 
such  as  John  W.  Hinton  has  been  for  six 
years  past.  He  is  a  man  to  whom  Los  An- 
geles must  hold  fast. 

Tulare  County. — An  election  was  re- 
cently held  at  Deer  Creek  for  the  purpose  of 
voting   a  tax    to  build  a  new  school-house. 


Educational  Intelligence. 
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But  the  majority  decided  that  a  "school-house 
that  would  have  been  good  enough  for  Dan- 
iel Webster,  is  good  enough  for  our  chil- 
dren," and  thus  the  matter  stands.  Sii]>t. 
Murphy  had  better  look  after  that  district. 

Marin  County.— Prof.  Kell  >gg  spent  the 

first  week  in  April  in  visiting  the  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  M.  II.  Gates  is  re-engaged  to  teach 
the  Bay  School,  which  opened  the  middle 
of  March.  Miss  Ida  Gibson  teaches  the 
Bolinas  School,  which  opened  April  5.  The 
Bay  School  is  at  Bolinas,  and  the  Bolinas 
School  at  Woodville. 

After  the  mid-term  vacation  the  San  Ra- 
fael School  opened  in  a  new  school  building. 
The  building  is  large,  ornamental,  and  in- 
viting in  appearance,  costing  in  round  num- 
bers $25,000.  Mr.  I..  De  Brish  of  Novato 
was  elected  Vice- Principal,  and  assigned  to 
the  second  grade  class.  The  school  is  under 
the  very  able  managemont  of  Supt.  A.  E. 
Kellogg. 

1'i.acer  County.—  The  Colfax  Public 
School  has  been  closed  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds.  Mr.  Hedden,  the  Principal,  will 
probably  open  a  private  school. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  School  closed  March  26. 
On  account  of  sickness  among  the  scholars, 
there  were  only  two  on  the  roll  of  honor  for 
the  last  five  weeks  of  the  term. 

San  Francisco. — A  number  of  import- 
ant changes  have  taken  place  in  this  city 
during  the  past  month.  Ex-Supt.  James  (1. 
Kennedy  of  the  Commercial  High  School 
was  transferred  to  the  principalship  of  the 
South  San  Francisco  School.  Mr.  George 
Brown  took  Mr.  Kennedy's  place  in  the 
Commercial,  and  Albert  Lyser  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  principalship  of  the  Hayes 
Valley  Grammar  School. 

From  present  indications,  the  Si 5,000, 
representing  one-fourth  of  one  month's  sal- 
ary due  the  teachers  of  this  city,  for  last 
July,  will  never  be  paid.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  not  to  blame ;  neither  is  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  is  the  "dollar 
limit  " — ■»'.  ,-.,  politics. 

The  finest  class  that  has  graduated  for  years, 
will  be   sent  out  this  May  from   the  Normal 


Department  of  the  GirLs'  High  School.  To 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  the  instructor,  the 
credit  is  largely  due  for  raising  the  standard 
of  scholarship,  and  for  the  high  moral  tone 
which  distinguishes  this  and  a  number  of  the 
preceding  classes. 

Yuba  County.  Supt.  F.  B.  Crane  of 
this  county  has  been  doing  some  excellent 
work  in  his  management  of  the  schools,  not 
only  of  the  county,  but  of  the  city  of  Mar\N- 
ville.  The  following  notes  are  taken  from 
his  report  to  the  Marysville  City  Board  of 
Education  : 

The  schools  are  divided  into  10  depart- 
ments—  I  High,  3  Grammar,  and  6  Primary 
grades.  Each  department  has  1  teacher. 
The  salaries  of  the  several  teachers  per 
month  are  as  follows:  High,  §150;  Senior 
Grade,  $100;  Junior  tirade,  Class  A,  sSo  : 
Class  B,  SSo  ;  Primary  Grade,  Class  A,  and 
principalship  of  the  Primary  Departments, 
$80;  Class  B,  $75  ;  Class  C,  $70  ;  Class  D. 
$70  ;  Classes  E  (two  teachers),  S65  each. 

The  greatest  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year,  403  ;  lowest,  33S  ;  average, 
377-5  !  greatest  average  daily  attendance 
during  any  one  month,  366  ;  lowest,  30S  ; 
average  attendance  during  the  year,  340. 

By  reference  to  my  report  of  April  1, 
18S4,  you  will  find  that  the  annual  cost  per 
census  child  was  $14,534;  on  enrollment, 
$22,573  ;  on  average  enrollment,  S26.635  ; 
on  average  daily  attendance.  S29.092.  By 
comparing  the  several  costs  of  the  respective 
years  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
pense of  our  schools  have  been  materially 
reduced. 

Santa  Cruz  County. — Professor T.  II. 
Clark,  an  excellent  teacher,  is  now  Principal 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  High  School.  He  is 
doing  very  acceptable  work. 

A  Kindergarten  has  been  established  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Colusa  County. — We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Supt.  J.  L.  Wilson  will  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  this  county.  Supt.  Wilson 
was  an  able  teacher,  and  has  proved  one  of 
the  best  Superintendents  in  the  State.  He 
should  be  unanimously  re-elected. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL    EXAMINATION    OF    TEACHERS.* 


SPELLING. 

(70 

CREDITS.) 

-  A  — 

(1   Credit  Each.) 

-  Spell  - 

I. 

Gyration. 

ii. 

Coerce. 

21. 

Pinnacle. 

3«- 

Insatiate. 

2. 

Crucible. 

12. 

Exhilarate. 

22. 

Cemetery. 

32. 

Obesity. 

3- 

Synonymous. 

13- 

Acquiesce. 

23- 

Deceitful. 

33- 

Combatant. 

4- 

Mausoleum. 

14. 

Complaisant. 

24. 

Perceptible. 

34- 

Villainy. 

5- 

Rheumatism. 

15- 

Ephemeral. 

25- 

Luscious. 

35- 

Erysipelas. 

6. 

Vicissitude. 

16. 

Courtesy. 

26. 

Recipient. 

36. 

Sobriquet. 

7- 

Irascible. 

17- 

Effervesce. 

27. 

Sycophant. 

37- 

Mullein-stalk 

8. 

Inseparable. 

18. 

Discernible. 

28. 

Grandeur. 

38. 

Gauger. 

9- 

Reconnoiter. 

19- 

Plausible. 

29. 

Conqueror. 

39- 

Bilious. 

IO. 

Reminiscence. 

20. 

Nutritious. 

3°- 

Rapacious. 

40 

Impugning. 

1.  Saccharine. 

2.  Hallucination. 

3.  Inanition. 

4.  Apostasy. 


—  B  — 

Spell  and  Defitic. 
(1  Credit  for  Spelling  and  1  Credit  for  Defining.) 

5.  Sybarite.  9.  Codicil.  13. 

6.  Cynical.  10.  Deglutition.  14. 

7.  Vacillate.  11.  Charlatan.  15. 

8.  Parasite.  12.  Contumacy. 

HISTORY. 


Financier. 

Ophthalmy. 

Immigrate. 


1. — When  and  where  did  each  of  the  following  nations  first  make  a  settlement  in  the 
United  States  :     The  English  ?     Dutch  ?    Americans  ?     Spanish  ?     French  ?  5  Credits. 

2. — (a)     What  was  the  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  in  1789?  1  Credit, 

(/>)     When,  and  by  what  means,  have  its  limits  increased,  and  from  whom  were  its 

several  acquisitions  derived  ?  4  Credits. 

3. — (a)     What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  of  secession?  3  Credits. 

\b)     What  were  the  chief  results?  2  Credits. 

4. — (a)     What  is  meant  by  a  protective  tariff  ?  3  Credits. 

(b)     In  whose  administration  was  such  a  law  first  passed  ?  2  Credits. 

5. — -Describe  the  difference  between  a  territorial  form  of  government  and  a  State  organi- 
zation. 5  Credits. 

6. — Where  was  representative  government  first  established  in  America?  5  Credits. 

7 — What  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  grew  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  and 
what  is  the  tenor  of  each  ?  5  Credits. 

8 — What  was  the  first  union  of  colonies  in  America  ?  When  did  it  take  place,  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  5  Credits. 

9 — What  did  each  of  the  following  do  :  De  Soto  ?  Bacon  ?  John  Winthrop  ?  General 
Gates?     EliasHowe?  5  Credits. 

10. — When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  California  settled?  About  when  was  San  Fran- 
cisco founded  ?  5  Credits. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. — (a)     What  is  the  object  of  respiration?     Give  three  results  of  it. 

(b)     How  is  heat  generated  in  the  body  ? 
2. — Explain   the   difference  between  the  arteries  and  veins  ;  name  the  largest  vein  and 
the  largest  artery.     What  kind  of  blood  is  in  the  veins  ?     Give  the  exception. 
3. — What  are  the  vital  organs  of  life?     Give  the  specific  work  of  each. 
4. — (a)     What  is  meant  by  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  ? 

(/')     What  membrane  surrounds  the  heart? 
5. — (a)     What  is  congestion  ?     Name  some  of  the  causes  that  produce  it.     Answer  either 
of  the  following  : 

{b  1)     Give  three  rules  of  health. 

(l>2)     What  is  the  pylorus? 
6. — State  the  use  of  the  iris,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  aqueous  humor. 
7. — (a)     Name  the  special  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and  taste. 

(I))     What  is  the  function  of  the  motor  nerves  ? 
8. — Give  some  qualities  of  a  good  nurse,  and  good  hygienic  rules  for  the  sick  room. 

'[These  questions  were  used  by  the  City  Board  of  Examiners,  San  Francisco,  at  the  regular  semi-annual 
examination  for  teachers' certificates,  held  March  15-20.  The  questions  are  regarded  as  being  very  simple,  and 
designed  to  test  the  knowledge  rather  than  the  ignorance  of  the  applicants. — Editor  Journal.] 


THE 


PACIFIC    MUTUAL   LIFE   INS.   CO. 


ORGANIZED    1867. 
Assets  December  31st,  1885 


$1,338,000. 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 

On  all 

approved 

Plans. 

Its  Policies 

are 

Just, 

Liberal, 

Eq  uitable. 


Policyholders'  Account,    $3,195,000 


The  only  regular  and  responsible   Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Company 
organized    upon    the    Pa- 
cific Coast. 


EXAMINE    OUR    PLANS 

Before  insuring  elsewhere. 


Will  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  Pros- 
pectus upon  application. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 

By  the 
Day, 
Month, 
or  Year. 

Its  Policies 
axe 

World-Wide 
and 
Definite. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE  : 

418  California  St.,    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ftftnci  of  Title  to  J^eal  Estate. 

THE    DURFEE    SYSTEM. 


Self-Correcting  and  Absolutely  Perfect. 

Under  a  patented  system  of  simply  constructed  slips  and  plat-books,  each  parcel  of  land  is 
made  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  every  instrument  of  record  affecting  its  title.  No  possi hiliti/ 
of  eTTOr.  A  set  of  these  books  in  any  City  or  County  insures  a  profitable  and  daily  in- 
creasing business.     Already  in  use  in 


Butte  County,  W.  M.  Bowers. 
Colusa      "       De  Jarnatt  &  Crane 
Tehama     "        Chipman  <S:  Garter. 


Stanislaus  County, 


Fresno  Co.,  Knight  &  McKenzie. 
Tulare  >v     Jordan  &  Surface. 

Circulars,  explaining  the  System  fully,  sent  on  application.     Correspondence 

solicited. 


Agent  and   Manufacturer   for  CHAS.  DURFEE, 

Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer, 

402,  404,  406,  408  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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"We  Want  as  Agents 

EVERYBODY 

Who  has  Tact,  Vim  and  Vigor,  to  make  Money 
Canvassing  for  our 

£pleqdid  WeW  Subscription  Boo^  and  Bibles 


We  cordially  invite  all  classes,  Students,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors, 
lergymen  and  EVERYBOD  Y  out  of  EMPLOYMENT,  to 
CORRESPOND  with  us  at  once,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  circular  gratis,  HOW  to  make  a  good 
income.     It  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 

TRY    IT! 


AGENTS    WANTED 


l'OK 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Hittell. 

THE  "AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA." 

Other  cyclopedias  are  useful,  but  the  American  is  indispensable ;  conse- 
quently it  outsells  all  others.     One  order  a  day  pays  $100  a  week. 

MARK   TWAIN'S    LAST    BOOK, 

And   a   score   of  other   FIRST-CLASS   Subscription    Books. 


OCCIDENTAL    FUBILSHING    CO. 

F.    PERSON,    MANAGER, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED  WITH 

Teachers  for  any  Line  of  Educational  Work. 

Apply  to 

Inter-State  State  Teachers  Agency, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Numerous  Branch  Offices  in  the  East. 


THEREM/4, 


A  '  i 


Tlie  Standard  of  tlia  World, 

— AWARDED — 

first  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 


♦  . 


INVALUABLE  TO 

MERCHANTS, 

LAWYERS, 
M  I  N  ISTE  R S . 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 

that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  Slin  irit 
lnisi iirss  turn  use  tin'  ltrmi nffton ,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 

their  less  successful  competitors  who  watte  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 
the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  <in  eye  to  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


course  of 
address, 


Instruction 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
Uld  mechanically  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  be  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.  The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  by  another.  We  claim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  of  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least  tiresome  in  practice,  and  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
1'rice  nf  Stenograph,  with  Manual,  $40.00  ;  with  Instruction,  $50.00.  This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,  paper,  and  full 
School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 


G.  G.  WICKSON   &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

38  California  St.,  8.  F. 

Recently  Recommended  by  the  City  and  County  Boards 

of  Los  Angeles. 

GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  By  G.  A.  Hill,  A.  M. 

In  consequence  of  increased  demand  the  price  has  just  been  reduced  : 
Mailing  price,  .•?o.oo.       For  introduction  and  examination,  .So. So. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  in  the  natural  method  as  distinguished  from  the  formal  method  of  Euclid- 
Legendre  and  the  common  text-books.  The  central  purpose  is  intellectual  training,  or,  in  other  words,  teach- 
ing by  practice  how  to  think  correctly  and  continuously. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  part  devoted  to  Plane  Geometry  could  be  improved.— W.  E.  ByRRLV,  Prof,  of  Math- 
ematics, Harvard  College. 

1  think  it  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  issued  on  the  Western  continent. — George  Brice  Halsted, 
Prof,  of  Mathematics,  University  o(  Texas.  Austin. 

If  I  had  been  taught  Geometry  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hill.  I  should  have  been  saved  at  least  six 
years  of  blundering  effort  in  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  subject  of  Geometry  from  set  propositions.— Prof.  John 
tROWBRIDGE,  Harvard  College. 

I  believe  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  royal  road  to  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  constructed. — A.  W. 
Phillips,  Asst.  Prof.  Mathematics,  Vale  College. 

ANSWERS  to  the  exercises  in  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners,  for  the  use  of  teachers  only,  will  be  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  on  or  before  April  i.  1S86,  and  can  be  had,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

Send  for  circulars  of  Wentworth's  Mathematics  and  the  Classics  for  Children. 

CINN    &    COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Supplemental  Readers, 


The  Use  of  Supplementary  Readers. — It  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  best  results  in  the  study  of  reading  are  obtained  by  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving  a  pleasing 
variety  of  reading  matter  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  child- 
hood. It  is  impossible  to  teach  reading  off-hand,  from  Readers  that  are  known 
by  heart  long  before  the  pupil  comes  to  read  in  them.  Hence  the  best  edu- 
cators are  all  advocating  the  use  of  "  Supplementary  Readers  "  and  children's 
papers,  to  supply  what  the  usual  Readers  lack. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  superior  excellence  and  remarkable 
adaptability  for  this  purpose  of 

Appleton's  Instructive  I^eading-Boo^s. 


By  Prof.  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Anthor  of    "Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"   "Geographical  Reader,"   "How  we 

Live,"  etc. 


They  are  like  Toy-Books,  With  Poetry  of  Child-Life, 

Full  of  Captivating  Stories,  Entertaining,  Delightful. 


No.  i.- -Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends. 

For  Little  Folks.     Price,  25  cents. 

No.  2. — Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  arid  other  Neighbors. 

For  Young  Folks.     Price,  40  cents. 

No.  J. — Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.     Price,  50  cents. 

No.  4. — Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin. 

For  Young  People.     Price,  70  cents. 

No.  5. — Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World:  Science  and 

L  iter  at  ure  of  Natural  History. 

For  School  or  Home.     Price,  $1.25. 


To  the  Teacher. — Ten  or  twenty  sets  of  these  Readers,  bought  with  the  Library 
Fund,  will  do  more  toward   REAL  INSTRUCTION  than  all  the  library  books  upon  your 
shelves.     TWENTY  PER  CENT,   discount  will  be  allowed  from  the  published  prices  upon 
INTRODUCTORY  purchases. 
Address 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO., 

210  San  some  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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j&  1,300  000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months.  *^s 


Probleu 


Potter  &    McConnon's    Number   Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETK  , 


roblerm  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with,  sufficient  Pap:r  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  jo  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 3  45 

bli  its  I,  1 1,  1 1 1,  IV,  V,  VI,  VI  I,  5..  I'  d,  per  dozen 86 

1  VIII,  so  lessons .'11111  10  blank  pages,  86 

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  50  lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  pel  86 

Answers  to  all  the  Tablei  "       12 

Between  the  problems  and  the  space  for  solving,  the  pap<  1  and  can  be  detached  or  kept  intai  t, 

bj  folding  hai  I.  the  pages  solved. 

l!y  mail  an  1  Ktra  eharge  will  be  made  of  three  cents  for  each   1  iblet,  or  mail*  I  fol  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 

the  large  an  1  six  for  A. 

L'hese  Tablets  are  "hailed"  as  a  great  convenience!  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  new  and  original 

H'   .11   -  i  and  practical  form  ;  giving  as  the)  1    number  of  carefully  graded  exam 

in  1 1  lose   parts  of  Arithmetic  where  sin  li  work  is  most  needed,     Thej  are  used  as  supplementary  work  to  the 

I  text  book,  and  adoptions  ate  not  considere  1  1 ssarv. 

Tablets  and  Spelling   Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  u  The  free  use  of  the 

pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  in  general  school  work  AOVani  1     th  iship,  while  the  hard 

grip  on  the  slate-pencil   RETARDS.      The    si  hool    officials  of  I  iennany  have  I  the  use  of  slates  in  the 

11  -Is. 

The  introdnction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in  the  last  eight  months,  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston, 

Ins  been  hitherto  i'nkxampleu  in  the  introdui  ti if  any  school  publication  during  the  past  Forty  Viar.s. 

We  have  receive  1  hfindreds  ol  testimonials  from  the  most  prominei  ountry,  commending  this 

1  nJ  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages  of  from  five  to  ti  es  on  each,  to  be  written  out  on 

Bheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed  in  to  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  back  the 
pages  solved.  Nos.  1,  a,  3  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.  No.  1  contains  16  pages  of 
script,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  this  series.  Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy- 
books, with  double  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  12  have  s.ngle  ruling. 

These   I  am  .mage  '1  ablkts  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  language  for 
development,    drill  and  review.     Mine  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 

ral    order,   alter  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  they  furnish  material  for  constant  review.     CoN- 

riONS  and  CORRECTIONS  are   prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.     COMPOSITION,  LETTER- 

wkitini;  and   ni'Sl     1        1  orcius  may  seem  to  he   introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  h..s  shown  that 

very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.       1  hey  are  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  LANGUAGE  rather 

than  of  the  old  time  GRAMMAR  lesson. 

False  syntax,  with   reasons  for correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive.     Parsing  is 
not  ignored,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subjei  is. 

Exercises  in   copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
>ry  lessons,  etc.    Thedesign  is  to  train  the  PERCE  p  1  ive  and  RE  PREVENTATIVE  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

}'ri<-<'  t/ie  same  as  Xamber  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 

Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  I  DITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 
PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  best  white  paper,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  t  o.tst.  Price,  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  do/en.      Nos.  1,  z  and  3,  extra   tine  paper,  72  cents  per  do/en.     Written 

ling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition. 

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts. 

lot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

Style  is  clear  and  simple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.      Before  its  publication,  the 
■I  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discus: 
and  unanimously  endorsed  bj  a  store  of  physicians. 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

id  for  a  set  of  PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BOOKS, 
-  each  (mailed),   Nos.  i'.,,  2!_.,   ;'...  3,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  tracing). 
Payson,  Dunton  it  Scribner's  new  Writing  Charts,  on  la  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  for  $t.6o. 
r  or  sale  by  all  Importers. 

o>  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

107  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 


JUST     PUBLISHED! 


BYNON'S  PACIFIC  COAST 


GrEIISriEIR.AJIli 


SCHOOL     CHARTS, 


EMBRACING 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Map  of  Pacific  Coast,  with 
Statistics." 

Map  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, with  Statistics., 

Map  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, with  Statistics. 

Map  of  Utah  and  Arizona, 
with  statistics. 

Maps  of  Idaho  and  Alaska, 
with  Statistics. 

Cities  and    Towns  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cities  and  Towns  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho. 

Cities  and  Towns  in  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Arizona. 

Rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Lakes  and  Bays  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


XI.     Mountains     of     the    Pacific 
Coast. 

XII.     Important  Events  in  Pacific 
Coast  History.     No.  i. 

XIII.     Important  Events  in  Pacific 
Coast  History.     No.  2. 


XIV. 

Civil    Government    of    Cali- 

fornia. 

XV. 

Civil  Government  of  Oregon 

and  Nevada. 

XVI. 

Arithmetical  Table. 

No.  1. 

XVII. 

Arithmetical    Table. 

No.  2. 

[VIII. 

Arithmetical    Table. 

No.  3. 

XIX. 

Things  Every   Child 
Know.     No.  1. 

Should 

XX. 

Things   Every  Child 
Know.     No    2. 

Should 

These  Charts  are  beautifully  and  appropriately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
mounted,  easily  put  up  in  the  school-room,  and  what  is  of  great  importance, 
can  be  used  in  any  room  without  additional  expense  for  the  fixtures  for  hang- 
ing in  the  different  rooms,  and  they  can  be  moved  from  room  to  room  as  easily 
as  a  book  or  chair. 

We  will  furnish  complete  set,  20  numbers,  including  fixtures,  firmly  bound 
together  at  the  upper  margin,  to  any  School  District  on  the  Coast,  for  Six 
Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  Express  charges  paid.  Payable 
on  delivery,  by  an  order  on  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &   CO., 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc. 
721  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 
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Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.      M.     GoTTSCHALK  '.— 

"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


I    have  never  seen 


Clara    Louise    Kellolc  : 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  :— "  The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HARR1XGTOX    PIAXO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGX!  ORG  AX. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  721   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 


FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 

KelI°5S'       KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

IAP  ADD  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  WftLL  MAPS, 

The    latest,    best    and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,        EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 
WORLD    Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

20 Jf  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,  Comfort    and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS  ; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.   B.  CORSETS; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 

And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 

Grand  Gold  Medal  of  Internationa]  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Orand  Gold    Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for   "  Best   Pianos  and  several   meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steimvay  iKl  Sons'    Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  PianQS, 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burdett  Organs, 

Wilcox  i\;  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American   and    Foreign    Band   Instru- 
ments, Accordeons,  Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet    Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 


Standard  forks  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World $12  00 

Lippincott's    Biographical   Dictionary 1200 

Chambers'   Encyclopaedia.      10  vols.      Cloth...    1500 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 1000 

Reader's  Reference   Library.     8  vols 20  00 

Brewer's   Reference   Library.     3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Object  Lessons....     1  25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.  HOFMANN, 

Boosellkr  and  Stationer, 

■....-'    MoutL'onier\    St..  San   Francisco.  CaL 
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EQUALED     BY     1ST  O  N"  E  . 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  thc/irst  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 
SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVAXS,  General  Agent, 

29  Post   St..   San    Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Qreat 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh- 
teen years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$23.  to  #900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  a9 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"wrest -pin" 
system.  Re- 
markable  for 
4}  purity  of  tone 
auii  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  s.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers. 

26  Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School   Chil- 
dren and  Teachers  at 

REDUCED     RATES. 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLANKS  AND  COPY  BOOKS  COMBINED, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script  Letters  and  Figures.  The  Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 

No.    i.      The  pages  are   divided  into   three   columns,   numbered   for  Word 
Writing. 

No.   2.     Into  two ;    the  first  for  Words,   the    second    for    Defining,   or   for 
Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is   left    clear   for    illustrative 
sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  ...      -j$c   «      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.   GUNN,  General  Agent, 

32i)  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS, 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.   D., 

ASSISTANT    SUPKRINTKN'DKNT    OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK.    CITV. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Oharts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  lacilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
hoard. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  words  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  wards 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
tnat  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  vhrasss,  or  112  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sontoncss,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  1  1 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough   workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,    18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TERCHERS. 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54-     CENTS. 

WISDN,  BLKKEMAN,   TAYLOR  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 

A.   F,    DUNN,    General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street,  i 

Francisco. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


Hames'  New  National  Readers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes'  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes9  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Moifoteith's  Physical  Geography.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Bhetorie,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Snorter  Bhetorie,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes'  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises',  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  masteiy. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &:  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


THE   PACIFIC 
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Edited   by  Albert  Ly 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  INSPIRE  THE  STUDENT  OF  ENGLISH  WITH 
ENTHUSIASM  FOR  HIS  WORK? 

THE  question  is  one  of  vital  importance.  In  the  pursuance  of  any  branch 
of  study,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  would  be  deplorable ;  but  in  the  study  of  En- 
glish, ardor,  nay,  rapture,  is  indispensable.  We  may  suppose  some  advantage 
follows  the  mastery  of  the  pons  ast'rzorum,  even  if  the  student's  eyes  be  not 
dilated  with  pleasure,  nor  his  face  aglow  with  love  of  the  work.  Hut  time 
spent  in  English  is  almost  wasted,  I  take  it,  if  the  eye  does  not  sparkle,  and 
the  heart  beat  high,  with  keen  enjoyment. 

There  are  two  widely  different  ends  to  be  gained  in  the  study  of  English. 
While  the  student  is  being  moved  by  that  most  ennobling  of  emotions,  hero- 
worship — admiration  for  the  mind  that  could  conceive  thoughts  so  beautiful 
and  grand,  could  clothe  them  in  such  exquisite  language,  at  the  same  time  he 
is  learning  his  mother-tongue,  and  to  use  it  with  skill  ;  loving  it,  he  will  wield 
it  with  grace,  and  feeling  his  power  in  using  it,  he  will  love  it  so  much  the 
more.  After  studying  an  extract  from  Evangeline  with  reference  to  the  melody 
of  the  words,  the  harmony  of  the  sounds,  a  pupil  asked,  with  rapt  expression  : 
"  Are  other  languages  as  beautiful  as  ours  ?  " 

When  once  an  appetite  for  word-study  is  formed,  it  increases  continually, 
until  it  becomes  a  passion,  "  as  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it 
fed  on."  Younger  pupils,  perhaps,  cannot  spend  much  time  profitably  in  this 
work,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  can  he  roused  to  greater  effort,  to  more  ex- 
tensive research  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  study.  There  seems  to 
be  something  of  the  excitement  of  the  chase  about  it,  hunting  a  word  down 
to  its  lair,  as  it  were. 

Our  language  is  a  series  of  romances,  one  pretty  little  history  after  an- 
other, and  as  the  innermost  recesses  of  familiar  words  are  opened  up  to  view. 
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the  pupil  is  astonished  at  what  he  sees.  It  has  been  objected  that  obsolete 
or  etymological  meanings  confuse  the  mind  ;  careful  study  and  discussion,  re- 
peated use  in  original  work,  will  obviate  this  difficulty.  There  is  no  better 
illuminator  of  the  present  than  the  past. 

We  must  always  keep  in  view  the  thought  that  enthusiasm  must  never  be 
allowed  to  diminish,  and  the  variety  of  exercises  possible  is  a  powerful  agent 
to  this  end.  It  may  be  an  exercise  in  reading,  and  here  the  teacher  can  lend 
a  charm  to  many  passages  by  artistic  interpretation,  allowing  the  reading  to  do 
the  interpretation. 

Again  ;  stir  up  inquiry  as  to  just  what  gives  animation  and  beauty  to  a  pass- 
age. Sometimes  it  is  an  apt  or  fanciful  figure  as  in  Evangeline  :  "  Down  sank 
the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden  glimmering  vapors  veiled  the  light  of  his  face, 
like  the  prophet  descending  from  Sinai."  Sometimes  it  is  pure  melody  of 
language,  as  in  Shelley's  cloud  ; 

"That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 
By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn." 
Or  the  charm  may  depend  upon  the  lofty  or  touching  sentiment  as  in  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night : 

"And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide." 

One  effective  word  may  give  the  whole  expression  beauty,  as  in  pictures  of  our 
Saviour,  the  whole  scene  is  illuminated  by  the  light  flowing  from  the  divine 
countenance. 

The  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary  is  no  insignificant  source  of  pleasure,  and 
an  earnest  class  will  show  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  bandying  synonyms. 
An  easy  conversational  style  of  questioning  and  answering  is  desirable.  In 
very  large  classes,  law  and  order  must  be  maintained  at  the  risk  of  losing  a 
bright  idea,  but  even  then,  with  judicious  government,  a  recitation  may  be 
made  orderly  and  still  informal. 

Frequent  references  to  other  works  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  books  for 
pleasure.  Where  the  formation  of  habits  of  reading  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glected, the  teacher  will  find  it  most  fruitful  of  good  results  to  read  illustrative 
extracts  from  some  book,  the  author's  name  and  principal  works  being  artfully 
repeated  many  times.  Familiarity  with  the  names  of  authors  and  the  titles  of 
their  books  is  a  step  gained  in  the  outset.  Roderick  Dhu  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  must  lead  to  the  reading  of  Rob  Roy  and  Tales  of  Robin  Hood  ;  and 
the  reference  to  the  sports  of  the  Days  of  Chivalry  naturally  calls  for  a  reading 
of  the  Tournament  in  Ivanhoe.  The  Schoolmaster  in  Snow-Bound  introduces 
the  pupil  to  Squeers,  Ichabod  Crane,  Patrick  Byrne  of  the  Deserted  Village, 
and  all  the  train  of  pedagogues  famous  in  literature.     Comparisons  are   insti- 
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tuted,  controversies  arise,  and  the  pupil  forgets  that  he  is  traveling  the  rocky 
road  of  learning,  in  the  delight  of  the  hour.  When  children  and  youth  have 
learned  to  read  for  pure  love,  then  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  enchanted 
land.  Literature  is  an  Aladdin's  lamp  ;  rub  it  up  brightly,  and  what  will  it  not 
bring  you  ;  where  will  it  not  transport  you  ?  If  you  will,  you  may  wander  by 
the  "  famed  Hydaspes,"  gazing  down  upon  the  golden  sands  that  gleam  below 
the  waters,  thread  your  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Vatican,  listen  with 
Keats  to  the  music  of  the  Nightingale,  or  pity  with  Burns  the  "  wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower."  But  who  can  even  faintly  intimate  the  treasures  that 
the  lamp  discloses  ?  Yet  it  seems,  sometimes,  as  though  the  public-school 
system  were  the  rasping  uncle  who  tries  to  seize  the  lamp  and  make  off  with  it. 

But  underlying  everything  else  in  respect  to  the  awakening  of  enthusiasm, 
the  teacher  himself  must  be  on  fire  with  love  for  the  work.  With  a  heart 
dead  to  the  beauties  of  our  language,  how  can  he  expect  fervor  in  his  pupils  ? 
With  a  soul  unappreciative  of  the  sublimity  of  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth,  how  can  he  look  for  the  kindling  fancy,  the  questioning,  eager 
glance,  the  heart  beating  in  response  to  the  sublime  sentiments.  Enthusiasm 
is  contagious.  The  reverse  is  true.  Spiritless  teaching  will  crush  the  passion 
out  of  an  embryo — Shakespeare.  If  he  does  not  realize  the  lofty  nature  of 
his  calling — introducing  young  minds  into  the  "  treasuries  of  kings  and  gardens 
of  queens  " — he  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher  of  literature  must  understand  the  art  of  good 
reading,  especially  in  the  case  of  younger  pupils.  By  this  I  mean  not  elocu- 
tion, but  an  intelligent  rendering  of  the  text.  I  say  this,  aware  that  a  contrary 
opinion  may  be  held. 

But  the  way  can  be  paved  to  greater  success  in  High-school  work,  if  a 
love  of  reading  is  awakened  before  the  pupil  begins  that  course.  Many  child- 
ren enter  the  junior  class  never  having  read  a  line  outside  of  their  text-books. 
Small  wonder  then  if  they  gaze  at  Colonel  Newcome  askance,  and  view  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  with  mingled  surprise  and  dismay  ;  for  the  "  Widow  of  the 
Pine  Cottage"  and  "Curiosity  Punished"  have  breathed  to  them  never  a  word 
of  the  weirdness  and  beauty  of  Scottish  Romance,  have  hinted  not  even  darkly 
of  the  grandeur,  the  intensity  of  the  English  language  as  it  flows  from  the  pen 
of  an  Irving  or  a  Scott.  To  the  charge  of  being  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  modern  reading  books,  I  will  say,  that  they  all,  by  reason  of  their  frag- 
mentary character,  are  pernicious.  Into  the  hands  of  children  must  be  put 
whole  works,  with  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title  page.  What  dignity  or 
value  in  the  eyes  of  children  can  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  when  a  page  or  two 
from  Ivanhoe  measures  the  extent  of  his  achievement  to  them  ? 

In  these  days  of  State  printing  and  Ginn  &  Heath's  Classics  for  Children, 
the  substitution  of  complete  works  cannot  be  objected  to  as  impracticable  -y 
and  then  how  profitably  could  those  years  spent  in  the  grammar  schools,  be 
occupied?  No  child  need  then  say  as  a  boy  did  to  me  a  few  days  ago  :  "  Now, 
Miss  Delleguner,  is  Chowcer  dead  yet?"     I  felt,  in  my  despair,  like  answering 
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in  the  spirit  of  Mark  Twain's  guide  :  "  Dead  !  Corpus  di  Bacchus  !  He's 
been  dead  these  three  thousand  years  !  "  Fully  awaiting  the  next  question, 
put  in  as  bland  and  unconscious  a  manner,  "  What  did  he  die  of  ?  "  I  thanked 
Ferguson  for  that  inimitable  answer,  "  I  think  he  die  of — of  something." 

Our  literature  contains  so  much  for  the  children.  Robinson  Crusoe 
should  open  their  eyes  to  the  possible  lengths  of  human  ingenuity ;  Tales 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  may  be  made  the  basis  of  Oriental  geography  and 
customs.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  feel  the  mysticism  surrounding  Bagdad 
and  Damascus,  and  the  hard  practical  side  of  California's  youth  (for  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  dreamers)  should  be  softened  by  the  influence  of 
magic  wands,  tall  magicians,  and  fair  enchantresses ;  and  the  reflected  light 
from  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  should  cast  a  glamour  over  the  common  things 
of  life.  How  readily  would  children's  receptive  and  sensitive  natures  drink  in 
the  solemn  truths  and  simple  prose  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  !  The  Legends 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  acquaint  them  with  the  charm- 
ing style  of  their  countryman  who  first  established  an  American  Literature, 
and  would  quicken  their  imaginations  with  the  weird  beauty  of  the  Catskills. 
Indeed,  the  Sketch  Book,  from  cover  to  cover,  is  no  unworthy  book  for  them 
to  read  in  those  first  days,  when  their  taste  is  being  formed  for  good  or  evil. 
Hawthorne  did  not  forget  the  children  ;  and  his  Wonder-Book  and  Twice- 
Told  Tales  will  make  excellent  reading-matter  for  school-work. 

Is  Dickens  all  this  time  to  be  a  mystery  ?  Ah  !  Tiny  Tim  !  May  not  the 
children  be  included  in  that  benediction,  "  God  bless  us,  every  one  ?  " 

Fragments  are  undesirable,  but  Dickens'  child  pictures  are  too  sweet  and 
touching  to  wait  until  a  later  youth  is  attained  ;  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness 
should  early  be  familiar  names. 

But  again  I  must  revert  to  the  importance  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  If  he  cherishes  the  name  of  our  dear  Longfellow,  a  tide  of  affec- 
tion will  stream  through  the  adoring  hearts  of  the  pupils.  How  easily  will  his 
eager,  intent  look  move  and  sway  their  minds  to  a  like  exultation  in  the  genius 
of  another  !  The  refining  influence  of  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  great; 
the  promotion  of  subtile  analysis  of  thought,  of  careful  reasoning ;  the  acquir- 
ing of  habits  of  research,  of  thoroughly  exhausting  a  subject,  can  scarcely  be 
realized. 

And  while  the  mind  is  thus  being  trained,  the  moral  nature,  too,  is  de- 
veloping. Poetry,  in  its  very  form  and  essence,  is  ennobling,  and  every  pro- 
duction that  is  truly  great,  be  it  poetry  or  prose,  may  be  rendered  didactic. 
The  tender  pathos  of  Evangeline  ;  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Snow-Bound  ;  the 
grand  earnestness  of  Sir  Launfal's  Vision  must  purify  the  heart.  The  basest 
nature  feels  their  refining  power,  and,  although  at  first,  the  heart  seems  to  be 
untouched,  in  time  it  will  come  to  feel  admiration  in  very  truth. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  set  forth  methods  of  teaching,  but  of  the-  exer- 
cises that  can  be  profitably  held  in  the  pursuance  of  English  work,  it  may  be 
said  their  name  is  legion. 
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The  following  is  one  I  have  tried  with  considerable  success  : 
I  put  these  lines  on  the  board,  or  they  read  them  from  the  text  : 

"  With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand." 

Now  I  call  for  synonyms  or  equivalent  expressions,  and  different  pupils  write 
these  in  columns  on  the  board,  the  principal  words  first.  These  are  the  words 
as  they  were  giren  by  the  class  : 


joyful 

band 

had  sought 

blithe 

retinue 

repaired  to 

merry 

attendants 

proceeded  to 

gay 

companions 

went  to 

light-hearted 

company 

hied  her  to 

glad-hearted 

train 

betook  herself  to 

etc. 

strand 
shore 
beach 
sea-shore 

female 
of  women 
of  maids 
with 

t 

margin  of  lake 

accompanied  by 

border  of  lake 

in  company 

with 

Then  they  all  combine,  and  I  have  some  put  on  the  board. 
We  even  paraphrase  the  much-suffering  Lady  Margaret  by  such   circum- 
locutions as  these : 

Dame  Margaret 
The  noble  lady 
The  gentle  dame 
Ellen's  noble  aunt 
The  chieftain's  lady-mother 
With  these  words  before  them,  the  stupidest  in  the  class  turned  out  such 
paraphrases  as  these  : 

"  The  noble  Margaret,  accompanied  by  her  train  of  light-hearted  attend- 
ants, repaired  to  the  margin  of  the  lake." 

"  Lady  Margaret  betook  herself  to  the  beach,  in  company  with  her  blithe 
retinue  of  women." 

If  the  dull  ones  did  not  suggest  the  words,  they  used  them,  and  that  is 
something.  Thus  we  spend  thirty  minutes  on  two  verses  of  Iambic  tetrameter, 
but  the  children  begin  to  have  a  faint  conception  of  the  resources  of  our  loved 
mother-tongue. 

A  new  exercise  for  every  day  in  the  year  would  scarcely  exhaust  those 
which  might  be  used  with  profit.  A  true  gem  in  literature  has  numberless 
facets,  and  the  white  light  of  truth  in  passing  through  is  refracted  into  iris-hued 
beauty. 

F.  de  Laguna. 

Sacramento  High  School,  April  77,  1886: 
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STRUCTURAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

I  CLOSED  my  last  article  with  the  question,  Can  this  great  earth  structure 
be  built  into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  ? 
I  answer  decidedly,  yes,  if  it  cati  first  be  done  by  teachers.  Here  lies  the  great 
difficulty.  In  my  experience  in  teaching  teachers,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
shake  off  the  conglomerated  mass  of  unorganized  facts  called  geography,  and 
to  enlarge  the  mental  vision  from  the  narrow  limits  of  maps,  to  that  which 
maps  are  made  to  represent.  It  is  far  easier  to  begin  with  pupils  who  have 
never  studied  "  paper  "  geography  at  all,  than  with  those  who  have  a  confused 
knowledge  of  isolated  facts.  Teachers  who  would  teach  the  new  geography 
successfully  must  generally  begin  all  over  again  and  slowly  develop  the  power 
to  imagine  continent  after  continent  until  a  concept  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
acquired.  I  hope  in  this  and  following  articles  to  be  able  to  give  teachers 
some  assistance  in  the  study  of  continental  structures,  and  will  begin  by  an 
analysis  of  the  continents  : 

First. — The  continent  is  to  be  considered  as  a  great  solid  mass  of  earth 
rising  above  the  ocean's  level.  The  base  of  the  solid  is  the  extension  of  the 
plane  of  the  ocean  level  from  one  ocean  to  another. 

Second. — This  upraised  mass  of  earth  is  separated  by  the  continental  axis 
into  two  slopes,  the  one  long  and  gradual  slope,  the  other  comparatively  short 
and  abrupt.  The  line  of  meeting  of  the  upper  edges  of  these  two  slopes  is 
the  continental  axis,  or  great  continental  water  parting.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  two  slopes  meet,  on  either  side,  the  ocean  level.  The  lines  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  slopes  and  the  ocean  level  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  outline  of  the  continent. 

This  analysis  into  long  and  short  slopes  is  true  of  all  continents. 

Third. — On  the  long  slopes  of  some  continents  the  inclination  is  not 
continuous  from  the  continental  axis  to  the  ocean.  The  long  slopes  are  met 
by  opposite  slopes  that  come  down  from  the  axis  of  secondary  masses  of  up- 
lifted earth  ;  these  slopes  have  reverse  slopes  that  extend  from  the  secondary 
axis  to  the  ocean.  We  have  now  some  of  the  continents  separated  into  two 
or  more  great  masses  of  up-lifted  land, — one  great  mass  and  one  relatively 
small  mass.  For  want  of  better  names,  we  may  call  the  first  the  primary  ele- 
vated mass,  the  latter  the  secondary. 

Fourth. — In  South  America  the  secondary  mass  of  land  is  separated  into 
two  masses  by  the  Amazon  and  in  North  America  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Fifth. — The  short  slopes  that  extend  from  the  continental  axis  to  the 
ocean  are  also  broken  in  many  places  by  meeting  slopes,  as  in  Chili,  Califor- 
nia, India,  and  Italy. 

Sixth. — The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  separate  the  masses  of  land 
into  masses  over  a   thousand  feet   and  masses   less  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
height.     This  division  line  is  nominal  and  arbitrary,  that  is,  the  lines  of  sep 
aration  mark  no  natural  division.     The  lands  below  the  line  may  be  classed  as 
lowlands,  plains  or  river  valleys  ;  tfie  earth  masses  above  the  line  are  highlands. 
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These  highlands  may  be  separated  into  three  natural  divisions — mountain 
systems,  plateaus  and  terraces.  The  mountain  system  in  turn  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  single,  parallel  and  transverse  ranges.  The  terraces  form  that  part 
of  the  highlands  which  slope  from  the  outer  bases  of  single  ranges  or  parallel 
ranges  that  inclose  plateaus  down  to  the  limits  of  the  highlands.  These  ter- 
races in  the  long  slopes  of  North  and  South  America,  are  parts  of  the  great 
central  plain  ;  in  Asia  and  Europe  they  are  broken  by  secondary  ranges,  like 
the  Altai,  Carpathian,  Hartz  and  Thuringia,  and  inclose  lower  or  secondary 
plateaus. 

Seventh. — Two  slopes,  meeting  at  their  lower  edges,  and  a  gradual  inclina- 
tion of  the  line  of  meeting,  form  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  river  basin. 
All  the  land  of  continents,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  may  be  analyzed  into 
river  basins. 

(a)  The  river  basins  upon  long  slopes  that  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
continental  axis,  like  the  Amazon,  St.  Lawrence,  Lena,  Obi,  and  others. 

(b)  The  river  basins  on  the  long  slopes  that,  owing  to  the  meeting  slopes, 
are  parallel  or  nearly  so,  with  the  continental  axis,  like  the  La  Platte,  Orinoco, 
Mississippi  and  Mackenzie. 

(c)  The  river  basins  upon  short  slopes,  some  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  continental  axis,  like  the  Columbia,  Yukon,  Yangtsekiang, 
Hoang  Ho,  Brahmapootra,  Ganges ;  others,  like  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  are  parallel  with  the  continental  axis. 

(d)  The  river  basins  on  the  reverse  or  ocean  slopes  of  the  secondary 
masses,  like  the  San  Francisco  on  the  Brazilian  slope,  the  Savannah,  Roanoke 
and  Potomac  on  the  Atlantic. slope  of  the  Appalachian  highlands. 

(e)  The  basins  of  the  Ural,  Volga,  Don  and  Dnieper  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  continental  axis;  differing  from  all  other  river  basins,  they  incline 
toward  the  continental  axis. 

(f)  River  basins  that  are  parallel  to  the  continental  axis  and  are 
bounded  by  continental  axes  and  the  water  partings  of  parallel  ranges,  like 
the  Magdelena,  Amoor  and  Danube. 

Study  the  general  structure  of  one  continent,  following  the  above  plan. 
South  America,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  is  the  best  con- 
tinent to  study  first ;  follow  this  with  North  America  ;  then  compare  the  two 
structures.  The  order  of  comparison  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  analysis,  or 
of  going  from  wholes  to  parts,  given  above,  with  the  new  element  of  compar- 
ative heights,  areas,  outlines  and  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  distances.  First, 
discover  resemblances  and  then  differences.  Compare,  tf,  solid  with  solid  ;  /\ 
long  and  short  slopes ;  c,  primary  and  secondary  elevated  masses  ;  d,  high- 
lands ;  e,  mountain  systems  ;  /,  plateaus  ;  g,  terraces  ;  //,  mountain  ranges  ;  i, 
river  basins  :  (i)  river  basins  on  long  slopes  ;  (2)  river  basins  on  short  slopes  ; 
(3)  river  basins  on  the  ocean  slopes  of  secondary  masses  ;  (4)  areas,  longitud- 
inal and  latitudinal  distances,  lengths  of  coast  lines,  average  heights.  Follow 
North  America  with  Asia  ;  compare  the  latter  with  North  America  ;  then  com- 
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pare  the  three  continents  ;  now  study  Europe  ;  compare  with  Asia  ;  then  with 
North  America ;  follow  with  South  America ;  and  then  compare  the  four 
continents.  Africa  and  Australia  should  now  be  studied.  If  this  work  is 
well  done,  you  are  ready  for  something  like  a  scientific  study  of  the  globe. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  following  order  : 

i.  The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  continents  upon    the    globe. 

2.  The  oceans. 

3.  The  relations  of  continents  to  the  oceans — a,  the  long  slopes  meet 
what  oceans  ?  b,  the  short  slopes  ? 

4.  Peninsulas. 

5.  Continental  islands. 

6.  Oceanic  islands. 

7.  Compare  the  oceans. 

8.  Compare  lengths  of  coast  lines  with  areas. 

l'.OOKS    FOR    THE    STUDY    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

Theory. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. — Scribner. 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography. — Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

Man  and  Nature.     Marsh. — Scribner. 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization. — Scribner. 

TEXT-BOOKS    FOR    STRUCTURAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Guyot's  Physical  Geography. — Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  This  is 
the  best. 

Guyot's  Common  School  Geography. — Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography. — University  Publishing  Company. 

Houston's  Physical  Geography. — Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Warren's  Physical  Geography. — Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Recluse's  Earth. 

The  relief  maps  in  Swinton's  School  Geography  are  excellent.— Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

ELEMENTARY   STRUCTURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Huxley's  Physiography  is  the  best. — Appleton. 
Geike's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography.     Exce/le?it. — Appleton. 
Kingsley's  Town  Geology. — Appleton. 
Shaler's  First-book  in  Geology. — Ginn  &  Co. 
Winchell's  Geological  Excursions.— S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Dana's  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told. — Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
— The  Practical  Teacher. 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

DICTATION  exercises  should  be  short  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  Some  exercises  should  contain  words  requiring  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  some  the  use  of  abbreviations,  some  marks  of  punctuation, 
some  forms  of  notes,  bills,  invitations,  letters,  etc.  Every  teacher  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  grammar  and  all  grades  of  the  primary  schools  should  prepare  a 
large  number  of  such  exercises.  If  selected  at  haphazard  or  "  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,"  the  teacher  will  almost  certainly  fail  of  adapting  them  to  the 
wants  of  her  pupils. 

Dictate  to  the  class  one  of  these  exercises  every  day.  The  pupils  will 
write  it  upon  their  slates  as  the  teacher  dictates.  This  being  done,  the  teacher 
writes  it  correctly  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils  note  and  correct  their  own 
mistakes.  If  the  teacher  prefers,  the  pupils  may  exchange  slates  and  each 
mark  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor. 

In  the  lower  primary  classes  these  exercises  should  comprise  only  one 
sentence  ;  but  in  the  highest  primary,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  a  succession  of  sentences  should  be  dictated,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  learn  to  break  them  at  the  proper  places,  and  use  the  proper  marks  of 
punctuation.  If  the  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  find  this  work  too  difficult 
at  first,  they  should  confine  themselves  to  exercises  containing  only  two  sen- 
tences until  the  pupils  can  with  ease  write  them  correctly. 

Notes  of  invitation,  letters,  bills,  etc.,  should  be  dictated  in  order  that 
pupils  may  be  taught  the  best  forms  to  be  used,  but  it  will  not  always  be  nec- 
essary to  dictate  them  in  full.  The  opening,  including  date  and  address,  to- 
gether with  the  few  closing  words  and  signature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
especially  with  more  advanced  pupils. 

Fifteen  minutes  should  be  the  extreme  limit  of  time  given  to  one  of  these 
exercises,  including  the  examination  of  the  slates.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
short  exersise  every  day  than  to  have  a  long  one  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Of  course,  teachers  must  not  undertake  to  examine  the  slates  them- 
selves. Few  towns,  or  even  cities,  can  afford  to  hire  teachers  to  examine 
slates.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  pupils  are  required  to  examine 
their  own  work  and  correct  their  own  mistakes.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  school 
exercises,  the  teacher  must  learn  to  economise  her  time  and  her  energy. 

Another  branch  of  language  should  receive  considerable  attention,  even 
in  the  primary  school.  Little  children  should  be  taught  to  write  letters.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  well  educated  person  will  drift  into  letter- 
writing  and  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  if  he  only  has  practice  enough. 
Practice  is  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  "  practice  will  not  make  perfect  "  unless 
the  effort  is  directed  by  sound  judgment. 

Leaving  the  form  of  the  letter  to  be  determined  by  the  dictation  lessons, 
I  will  now  speak  only  of  the  matter  that  is  to  enter  into  its  construction. 

With  young  children,  assume  certain  conditions  and  require  the  pupils 
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to  answer  them  in  the  proposed  letter.  At  first,  one  condition  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  then  two,  and  afterward  more. 

For  example,  ask  the  children  to  write  a  letter  inviting  you  to  spend  next 
Saturday  afternoon  with  them,  at  their  homes.  The  second  letter  should  con- 
tain the  above,  or  something  similar,  and  the  additional  particular  that  their 
mothers  wished  them  to  extend  the  invitation  to  the  teacher.  The  third  letter 
adds  an  invitation  to  "tea,"  and,  perhaps,  to  spend  the  evening.  Thus  the 
letter  can  be  made  to  grow  day  by  day  until  it  reaches  proportions  of  consid- 
erable magnitude. 

With  children  in  the  grammar  school,  the  following,  or  something  similar, 
may  prove  helpful : 

i.  John  Wilson  lives  in  Dorchester.  Warren  Johnson  lives  in  South 
Boston.  John  has  made  a  kite  and  is  quite  proud  of  his  success.  He  writes 
a  letter  to  Warren  telling  him  about  the  kite  and  asking  him  to  come  to  Dor- 
chester the  next  holiday,  and  enjoy  the  sport  of  flying  it. 

a.     Write  John's  letter,     b.     Write  Warren's  answer. 

2.  Willie  Jackson  lives  in  Salem.  Last  July  he  spent  three  weeks  in 
Boston  with  his  cousin  George  Williams.  Willie  and  George  visited  the 
skating-rink  several  times  and  enjoyed  the  skating  very  much.  After  his  return 
to  Salem,  Willie's  mother  consented  to  buy  him  a  pair  of  roller  skates,  but 
none  could  be  found  to  suit.  Willie  wanted  a  pair  like  those  he  had  seen  in 
Boston.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  George  stating  his  troubles  and 
asking  him  to  buy  a  pair  of  skates  and  send  them  by  express  to  Salem,  giving 
the  street  and  number  of  his  house.  The  money  was  to  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
the  skates. 

a.     Write  Willie's  letter,  stating  all  of  the  facts  mentioned  above. 

3.  Annie  Jones  lives  at  28  Bremen  street,  New  York.  She  is  nearly 
fourteen  years  old  and  attends  the  public  school.  Her  mother  proposes  to 
give  her  a  birthday  party  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May.  Annie  has  de- 
cided to  invite  twelve  of  her  schoolmates  to  the  party  and  anticipates  a  "lovely" 
time. 

a.  Write  her  note  of  invitation  to  Sarah  Wilkins,  one  of  the  invited 
guests. 

b.  The  night  of  the  party  proved  to  be  rainy  and  all  of  the  guests  were 
obliged  to  ride.  The  party,  however,  proved  a  great  success.  The  games 
were  greatly  enjoyed,  and  all  of  the  little  girls  were  very  sorry  when  the  car- 
riages arrived,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  take  them  home. 

Write  Sarah  Wilkins'  letter  to  her  aunt  Sophia,  who  lives  in  Boston,  telling 
her  all  about  the  party.     The  letter  is  to  be  dated  May  30. 

The  above  co?iditio?is  for  letters  are  to  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher  before  the  letter-writing  begins.  The  conditions,  of  course,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupil.  They  should  be  prepared 
carefully  and  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  answer  all  of  them. 
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Such  training  is  very  valuable  in  preparing  pupils  for  business  correspond- 
ence. 

The  following  plan  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  by  some 
teachers  is  preferred  to  the  one  already  outlined  : 

When  the  children  are  all  ready  for  the  work,  slates  clean,  pencils  well 
pointed,  and  attention  fixed  on  the  teacher,  they  are  told  that,  to-day  we  will 
write  a  letter  to  cousin  Joe,  who  lives  in  Chicago.  Now,  who  will  suggest 
something  to  write  about  ?  One  pupil  suggests  the  "school,"  another  "the 
circus  that  paraded  the  streets  a  week  ago,  and  is  now  encamped  on  Melbourne 
Park,"  another  "  the  trained  horses  on  exhibition  at  the  '  Windsor ',  "  another 
"  the  last  holiday  and  what  we  did,"  etc.  When  suggestions  enough  have  been 
made,  the  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  treated  in  the  order  given, 
the  letter  would  not  be  well  arranged.  The  children  now  examine  the  "  items  " 
and  decide  which  one  should  come  first,  which  one  second,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  After  the  rearrangement  has  been  made  on  the  board  and  the  items 
numbered,  the  pupils  should  have  a  quiet  half  hour  for  the  writing. 

To  assist  in  paragraphing,  require  them  to  put  into  one  paragraph  all  that 
they  say  upon  one  subject.  If  there  are  four  "  suggestions  "  on  the  board, 
there  should  be  four  paragraphs  in  the  letter.  This  simple  rule  for  dividing 
the  composition  will  suffice  until  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  understand  all 
the  mysteries  of  paragraphing. 

R.  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Boston  Schools. 
The  Practical  Teacher. 
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WITH  Kate  Thurston  deeds  followed  thoughts  as  promptly  as  leaves  fol- 
low buds.  She  went  directly  down  stairs  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Brooks,  whom 
she  found  in  the  family  sitting-room,  mending,  in  her  kind  motherly  fashion,  the 
young  blacksmith's  coat.  He  sat  by 'in  his  shirt-sleeves,  reading  the  daily 
"  Call,"  while  the  big  unshaded  kerosene  lamp  shone  dazzlingly  alike  into  the 
eyes  of  both  seamstress  and  reader.  The  two  daughters  of  the  house,  Martha 
and  Jenny,  were  rocking  listlessly,  each  in  a  little  cane-seated  rocking  chair,  on 
either  side  of  the  fire-place,  where  a  wood-fire  gave  out  its  cheerful  glow, 
changing  the  very  common-place  room  and  scene  into  a  pretty  family  picture. 
"  Come  right  in,  Miss  Thurston,"  Mrs.  Brooks  said,  "  we  like  to  have  a 
call  from  you  any  time."  But  Kate,  whose  quick  eyes  always  took  in  every- 
thing, said,  "  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mrs.  Brooks,"  and  running  up  to  her 
own  room,  returned  in  a  moment  with  a  lamp-shade  of  green  paper,  which  she 
dropped  lightly  over  the  uncomfortable  lamp.  "There,  Mrs.  Brooks,  try  that 
and  see  if  it  isn't  pleasanter,"  she  said,  "and  if  you  think  it  is,  I'll  make  you 
a  present  of  it.  Eyes  are  too  precious  to  be  put  out  just  for  lack  of  a  bit  of 
green  paper." 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  thanks  as  Kate  took  one  of  the  proffered  rockers 
and  joined  the  fireside  group. 

"  What  do  you  find  in  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Thompson  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Wa'al,  not  much  of  anything,"  responded  the  young  man,  and  then,  as 
if  half  doubtful  whether  the  fault  were  his  or  the  paper's,  he  added,  "  I've 
been  reading  it  near  an  hour,  and  every  time  I  come  onto  anything  worth 
reading  I've  read  it  out  loud,  just  ask  these  ladies  what  it  amounts  to,"  and  he 
waved  his  big  hand  towards  the  two  girls,  and  laughed  in  genuine  amusement 
at  his  own  and  their  predicament  when  challenged  to  tell  what  valuable  in- 
formation that  big,  finely-printed  four-page  sheet,  known  as  "  The  Daily  Call," 
had  conveyed  to  their  inquiring  minds.  They  all  joined  in  the  laugh,  but 
Jenny,  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters,  who  had  a  vein  of  originality,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  newspaper.  "  There  was  the  weather  report,"  she  said,  "  we 
all  want  to  know  if  it's  going  to  rain  any  more — and  then,"  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "  don't  you  remember  about  that  traveling  humbug  with  the  stone  to 
put  in  the  kerosene  to  keep  it  from  exploding  ?  It's  a  good  thing  to  put 
mother  on  her  guard  about  that,"  and  they  all  laughed  again  over  Mrs.  Brooks' 
well-known  weakness  towards  itinerant  pedlers. 

"  There's  that  horrid  murder  in  St.  Louis,"  ventured  Martha ;  "  maybe 
Miss  Thurston  would  like  to  hear  that." 

"  No,  no,"  Miss  Thurston  begged  in  accents  of  real  distress,  as  young 
Thompson  began  to  search  for  it.  "  Please  let  me  tell  you  what  I  was  reading 
just  before  I  came  down  stairs.  It  was  one  of  my  Chautauqua  books.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  "  There  was  a  general  confession  of  ignorance, 
and  she  went  on  in  her  wise,  pleasant  way.  "  I'm  sure  it's  not  at  all  strange 
that  you  don't  know,  but  this  is  just  the  time  for  me  to  tell  you  about  it,"  and 
in  a  few  words  she  told  the  story  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  its  attractive  summer 
camp-meetings,  and  the  gradual  development  of  Dr.  Vincent's  great  scheme 
for  popular  education.  As  she  advanced  with  her  story  she  leaned  forward 
and  talked  earnestly  and  eloquently  of  the  grand  possibilities  which  the  Chau- 
tauqua idea  unfolded  before  the  minds  of  those  who  longed  for  more  knowl- 
edge and  broader  avenues  of  thought  and  life,  and  her  little  audience  was 
quite  moved  by  her  enthusiasm.  She  almost  forgot  to  tell  them  about  her 
book,  as  she  talked  on  and  on  of  her  beloved  Chautauqua,  but  was  recalled 
by  Jenny's  question,  "  What  is  the  name  of  your  book  that  you  are  reading 
now — the  one  you  started  to  tell  us  about  ?  May  I  go  up  and  bring  it  down  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  may,"  said  Kate,  "that  will  be  the  very  best  way  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.     It  lies  right  on  my  table,  and  is  called  '  Biographical  Stories.' ' 

Jenny  brought  the  book  with  cheerful  zeal.  Mr.  Thompson  put  on  his 
repaired  coat  and  changed  places  with  Miss  Thurston,  who  talked  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  author  of  the  book,  America's  most  original  and  beautiful 
story-teller,  Hawthorne,  and  then  began  to  read  aloud,  in  a  cultured,  well- 
modulated  voice,   the  simple,  quaint,  delightful  pages  of  her  book.     She  did 
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not  omit  the  little  thread  of  story  on  which  the  biographical  sketches  are  hung, 
but  she  read  it  all,  saying  that  although  written  for  children  it  seemed  to  her 
as  true  and  wise  and  good  for  grown  people  as  for  little  folks,  nor  did  her 
hearers,  though  far  less  appreciative  than  herself,  fail  to  catch  the  inimitable 
charm  and  sweetness  of  the  great  master's  style.  If  she  paused  as  if  to  close 
the  evening's  reading,  they  begged  her  to  go  on,  until,  almost  ere  she  knew  it 
herself,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  little  explanatory  and  illustrative  bits  of 
talk  into  which  she  had  branched  off,  the  little  book  was  finished  and  the 
clock  on  the  mantel  struck  nine.  They  were  all  converted  to  the  Chautauqua 
idea  !     "  Let  us  start  a  '  Circle,'  "  cried  Jennie. 

"  I'd  like  to  join  first-rate,"  said  John  Thompson. 

"  'Pears  like  I'm  too  busy  and  old  and  out  of  the  way  of  such  things," 
said  Mrs.  Brooks,  her  pale  cheeks  flushing  at  the  vastness  of  the  project,  "  but 
I'd  like  to  meet  with  the  rest." 

"  Indeed  you're  not,  dear  Mrs.  Brooks,"  said  Miss  Thurston,  warmly. 
"That  is  what  Chautauqua  is  for — to  help  the  tired  and  busy  and  overworked 
people  to  something  fresh  and  restful." 

"  I'm  sure  mother  can  keep  ahead  of  me  in  reading  and  studying,"  said 
Martha  Brooks.  "  Don't  you  know,  ma,  how  you  always  helped  us  with  our 
books  when  we  went  to  school  ?  Ma  was  a  splendid  scholar  when  she  was 
young,  Miss  Thurston ;  she's  got  a  Shakespeare  she  won  for  a  prize  in  school 
when  she  was  a  girl,  back  in  the  States." 

"  There  !  There  !  "  cried  Miss  Kate,  merrily,  taking  Mrs.  Brooks'  work- 
worn  hands  in  her  own,  "  we'll  not  let  you  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel  any 
longer.  You  shall  be  one  of  our  charter  members,  and  to-morrow  we'll  all 
invite  our  friends  to  meet  in  the  school-house  some  evening  within  a  week 
and  organize  the  '  Wrightville  Chautauqua  Circle.' " 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  there  was  an  eager  discussion  of  plans.  The 
other  member  of  the  household,  Mr.  Fowler,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
scheme.  He  was  a  somewhat  dressy  young  fellow,  with  that  vaguely  superior 
style  which  in  California  is  universally  known  as  "  high-toned,"  and  might 
naturally  hesitate  over  joining  an  association  not  distinctly  aristocratic  ;  but 
Miss  Kate's  manifest  leadership  in  the  affair  won  his  guarded  consent,  and  his 
promise  to  bring  in  two  or  three  of  his  acquaintances.  Thus  there  was  a 
nucleus  of  six:  members  to  begin  work  for  the  new  C.  L.  S.  C.  When  Miss 
Thurston  went  to  her  school  she  dropped  a  letter  into  the  mail  addressed  to 
the  State  C.  L.  S.  C.  Secretary,  asking  for  fifty  circulars  giving  the  aim  and 
method  of  the  Society  and  containing  the  year's  course  of  study  ;  and  by  the 
time  appointed  for  the  public  meeting  she  was  well  provided  with  these  neces- 
saries. She  also  took  over  to  the  meeting  her  own  set  of  Chautauqua  books 
and  the  magazine  which  is  the  well-known  organ  of  the  Circle.  The  school- 
house  was  lighted  up  pleasantly,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  were 
scattered  around  in  little  groups,  talking  in  neighborly  fashion,  when  Miss 
Kate  and  her  friends  of  the   Brooks  household  arrived.     It  required  a  little 
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courage  for  her  to  walk  forward  to  her  desk  and  deposit  her  books  with  the 
air  of  a  presiding  officer,  but  she  was  gallantly  supported  by  young  Thompson, 
who  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  was  from  head  to  foot  in  a  highly 
polished  condition.  The  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  also  present  and 
ready  to  lend  a  hand.  So  greatly  to  Kate's  relief,  he  consented  to  take  the 
post  of  honor  behind  the  desk,  provided  she  would  do  all  the  talking.  Now, 
Kate  had  never  faced  an  audience  of  grown-up  people,  except  upon  school 
exhibition  days,  and  her  heart  beat  in  the  most  unmanageable  fashion  when 
Mr.  Chap:;ian,  the  minister,  slowly  arose  and  said — "  You  will  please  come  to 
order,  my  friends,  and  Miss  Thurston  will  address  the  meeting." 

Poor  Kate  arose,  grasped  a  Chautauqua  circular,  and  clinging  to  that  small 
spar,  launched  forth  upon  her  first  public  speech.  Her  first  glance  forward 
revealed  to  her  Col.  Dobson  on  one  of  the  front  seats,  and  two  or  three  other 
dignitaries  in  close  proximity.  She  caught  a  glimpse  also  of  Dr.  Hill's  intel- 
ligent face,  and  in  that  condensed  kind  of  thought  which  characterizes  the 
swooning  brain,  wondered  what  his  opinion  was  in  regard  to  woman  on  the 
lecture  platform.  Most  of  the  people  seemed  very  far  away,  and  Kate  had  a 
sudden  inspiration.  "Will  you  all  please  come  forward,"  she  said,  and  by  the 
time  the  little  commotion  of  moving  was  over,  she  was  quite  ready  to  plunge 
into  her  subject. 

"  You  are  all  aware,"  she  began,  "  that  we  have  met  to  talk  over  the 
Chautauqua  idea,  and  if  possible  to  organize  a  Chautauqua  Circle.  The  word 
Chautauqua  doesn't  mean  very  much  to  the  people  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  except  where  the  Chautauqua  idea  has  taken  root,  and  is  bearing 
its  beautiful  spiritual  fruit ;  but  in  the  East,  where  all  our  educational  systems 
have  had  their  origin,  and  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  inspirations  till 
California  outgrows  its  material  age,  there  Chautauqua  means  a  hope  and  a 
promise  to  every  aspiring  soul.  It  will  soon  grow  to  be  a  familiar  word  to  us 
all.  We  have  only  to  say  it  resolutely  three  or  four  times  and  it  loses  its 
foreign  and  aboriginal  sound.  Let  us  say  it  together,"  and  then  Kate  wrote  it 
on  the  blackboard  and  gave  them  all  an  opportunity  to  say  the  word  over  with 
her  till  it  was  learned.  Then  she  described  to  them  Chautauqua  Lake  and  its 
great  annual  assemblies,  and  grew  very  eloquent  over  Ur.  Vincent.  Finally, 
she  read  from  the  little  circular  the  concise  history  and  plan  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C, 
and  showed  them  her  books  and  her  Chautauquan.  John  Thompson  and 
Jennie  Brooks  then  distributed  the  circulars  and  blank  forms  of  application, 
and  Kate  sat  down,  feeling  very  warm,  and  sure  she  had  said  too  much  or  too 
little,  she  couldn't  tell  which.  Her  misery  was  completed  by  Col.  Uobson 
arising  in  the  most  patronizing  way,  and  with  much  circumlocution  saying, 
that  he  was  "sure  this  was  a  great  thing  for  people  without  eddication  ! " 


'I  here  never  yet  was  a  family  trained  up  that  amounted  to  anything  with- 
out a  constant  course  of  discipline. — Central  School  Journal, 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  second  University  Conference  of  English  Teachers  opens  auspicious" 
ly,  if  regard  be  had  either  to  the  number  and  standing  of  the  educators 
present,  the  good  omens  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  last  year's 
counsels,  or  the  anticipations  which  may  reasonably  be  entertained  concerning 
the  future  of  this  important  branch  of  learning  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  the 
teachers  and  patrons  of  education  present,  we  extend  heartfelt  welcome,  sym- 
pathy and  congratulation.  Welcome,  as  to  honored  guests  ;  sympathy,  because 
we  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  laborious,  oft-times  discouraging,  but  yet  noble 
and  ennobling  work ;  congratulations,  because  the  plea  for  English  has  not 
been  put  forth  in  vain,  and  the  ideas  for  which  it  stands  are  constantly  gaining 
in  favor,  and  securing  lodgment  and  nurture  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  To 
enumerate  a  very  few  of  the  signs  of  progress,  and  reasons  for  thankfulness  : 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  Conference  were  reported  at  considerable  length 
in  the  leading  San  Francisco  journals ;  at  least  two  prominent  newspapers 
contained  excellent  editorials  upon  the  subject  of  English  instruction,  called 
forth  by  the  occasion  of  our  meeting  ;  an  eloquent  advocate  of  extensive  and 
thorough  English  training  has  been  chosen  to  preside  over  an  institution  of 
learning  within  our  borders,  and  has  actually  taken  up  his  residence  among 
us  ;  Shakespeare,  the  English  classic,  fountain  of  wisdom,  of  wit,  and  of  fluent 
golden  speech,  has  been  worthily  interpreted  before  cultured  audiences  in 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  the  southern  towns,  through 
the  medium  of  recitation  ;  a  club  for  the  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  prosperously  established  in  Oakland  ;  the  Ebell  Society  of  the  latter 
town  has  continued  its  study  of  the  old  English  poets,  of  Chaucer,  Wycliffe, 
Mort  d' Arthur,  under  the  judicious  direction  of  Miss  May  F.  Benton  ;  and 
the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Sonoma  County  are  manifesting  an  unheard  of 
interest  in  both  elementary  and  advanced  English  teaching,  as  Mr.  Hutton, 
Mr.  Smythe,  Mr.  Ennis  and  Mrs.  Martin  can  testify.  Not  to  extend  this  list 
to  a  wearisome  length,  the  High  Schools  of  Sacramento  and  Alameda  have 
been  placed  upon  the  University  list,  their  Principals  having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  conforming  to  the  requirements  in  English  and  certain  other  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  High  School  of  Oakland  has  been  honored  by  one  of  its 
graduates,  Miss  Fannie  W.  McLean,  who,  during  the  last  year  of  her  Univers- 
ity course,  wrote  a  little  treatise  on  John  Wilson's  Prose  Style,  which  has  just 
been  printed  in  Boston,  and  lies  before  you  to-day.  Finally,  the  English  Bible 
is  revered  among  us  as  never  before,  and  its  strength,  its  tenderness,  its  pathos, 
its  splendid  poetry  and  eloquence,  are  being  disclosed  as  through  a  new  revela- 
tion, to  myriads  who  had  passed  it  unheeded  by,  or  looked  upon  it  as  an  out- 
worn and  antiquated  book.  If  the  Revised  Version  has  been  productive  of 
no  other  good  than  to  convince  us  of  the  majestic  and  inimitable  rhythm  of 
the  elder  translator,  that  alone  would  have  been  worth  all  the  labor  and  pecu- 
niary outlay  which  have  been  expended  upon  it. 

But  these  gratifying  evidences  of  improvement  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
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to  the  pressing  need  of  reform  in  many  directions.  The  preparatory  schools 
are  in  want  of  better  libraries,  for  without  proper  reference  books  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  training  in  English.  Incompetent  teachers  should  equip 
themselves  for  their  vocation,  or  be  replaced  by  persons  of  ability  and  conta- 
gious enthusiasm,  with  tact  to  persuade,  with  argument  to  refute,  with  high 
principle  to  lead,  and  thoroughly  furnished  with  the  panoply  and  weapons 
required  in  this  gentle  warfare.  But  even  while  we  speak  of  the  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  we  are  reminded  that  they  but  carry  on  the  work  begun  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  that  unless  English  is  properly  taught  in  these  latter  it 
is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  the  advanced  institutions  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
intelligence,  patriotism  and  virtue. 

Yet  how  small  is  the  number  of  Grammar  Schools  that  are  entitled  to 
unreserved  approbation  for  their  clear,  simple  and  effective  teaching  of  the 
use  of  our  mother-tongue  !  Are  there  three  in  the  whole  State  ?  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  If  there  be  so  many,  the  public  weal  demands  that  they  should  be 
mentioned  by  name,  as  commanding  the  respect  of  this  Conference,  and  de- 
serving to  be  set  on  a  hill  for  edification  and  example  to  all  that  are  desirous 
of  improvement.  The  Secondary  Schools  on  the  one  hand,  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  on  the  other,  these  are  our  objective  points.  To  foster  in 
both  sound  instruction  in  English,  adapted  to  the  age  and  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils,  it  is  this  for  which  we  must  strive. 

By  what  tests,  then,  shall  sound  instruction  in  English  be  known,  and 
what  objects  shall  we  endeavor  to  effect  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
must  needs  be  summary,  and  I  shall  dispose  of  it  under  three  heads. 

First  of  all,  thorough  English  teaching  will  inculcate  accuracy.  This  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  all  true  education.  Without  accuracy,  mathe- 
matics is  maddening  ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into  chaotic  and  fortuitous  relations 
and  combinations.  Without  accuracy,  science  is  sciolism ;  for  the  discovery 
and  application  of  natural  law  requires  acute  observation  and  exact  conform- 
ity to  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Without  accuracy,  Latin  is 
latitudinarian,  and  the  meaning  of  a  passage  is  subject  to  the  wildest  conjecture. 
So,  without  accuracy,  English  may  indeed  by  suited  to  the  ingle-nook,  but  not 
to  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  or  even  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Hence, 
if  a  word  is  to  be  written,  it  should  be  correctly  spelled ;  if  pronounced,  it 
should  be  distinctly  enunciated.  If  a  sentence  is  to  be  written,  it  should  be 
properly  punctuated ;  if  pronounced,  it  should  be  emphasized  in  accordance 
with  tie  sense.  To  this  rule  there  should  be  no  exception.  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

Secondly,  thorough  English  teaching  will  impart  power;  this  it  will  do  by 
imparting  knowledge,  which  is  the  condition  of  power,  and  enthusiasm,  which 
is  the  disposition  to  turn  knowledge  to  account.  In  the  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend the  subject-matter  of  a  narrative,  an  essay,  or  a  poem,  knowledge  must 
inevitably  be  acquired,  and,  if  the  selection  be  wisely  made,  enthusiasm  will 
be  generated.     The  one  is  like  powder,  whose  scattered  granules  are  collected 
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and  laid  in  a  train  ;  the  other  like  fire  which  flashes  along  them,  and  hums 
its  way  toward  the  hitherto  unaccomplished  deed.  Newton's  knowledge  of 
celestial  phenomena  would  never  by  itself  have  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
law  of  gravitation  ;  but  conjoined  with  brooding  enthusiam,  which  kindled  his 
imagination,  it  has  transformed  all  science,  and  affected  all  art. 

Lastly,  thorough  English  teaching  will  inculcate  patriotism,  which  is  the 
virtue  which  has  made  England  and  America  nationally  great ;  truthfulness, 
for,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  writing  of  a  typical  English  hero,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  :  "  Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named  ;  Truth-lover  was 
our  English  Duke;"  courage,  not  only  the  physical  daring  which  conquered 
at  Agincourt  and  Waterloo,  but  the  moral  heroism  which  triumphed  at  Run- 
nymede,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  by  the  couches  of  dying 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea ;  honor  such  as  inspired  Scott  to  pay  his  debts  with  his 
life  ;  faith,  which  made  Boniface  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  Wesley  the 
apostle  of  the  poor  ;  loyalty,  or  reverence  for  law  ;  loyalty,  or  persistence  in 
the  doing  of  right ;  together  with  all  the  other  virtues  and  graces  so  richly  and 
radiantly  illustrated  by  the  literature  called  English,  be  the  same  penned 
in  the  isle  of  Albion,  or  between  the  breakers  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  the 
ripples  of  the  serene  Pacific. 

Such   being  the  objects  of  English  instruction,  how  are  they  to  be  com 
passed  ?     What  specific  instrumentalities  shall  we  employ,  and  what  shall  be 
the  precise  manner  of  their  application  ?     It   is  these  problems   that  we  are 
now  to  discuss,  and,  if  possible,  to  solve. 


Albert  S.  Cook. 


State  University,  Berkeley. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


THE  COURSE  OE  STUDY. 


Dr.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  course  of  study  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
formally  adopted,  is  now  in  print  and  will  take  effect  next  month  upon  the  re- 
opening of  the  schools.  Teachers  will  be  practically  instructed  by  the  new 
course,  and  should  accept  it  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the  school 
authorities,  and  especially  Dr.  Deane,  for  the  several  improvements  it  contains. 

Leverson's  "Primer  of  Morals"  has  been  dropped  from  the  hirst  and 
Second  Grammar  Grades,  but  the  radical  change,  extending  through  all  the 
grades,  has  been  in  language  and  composition.  "  Stickncy's  Language  Les- 
sons" is  discontinued,  and  "  Harvey's  English  Grammar*'  maybe  used  or  not, 
at  the  option  of  the  Eirst  and  Second  Grade  teachers.  From  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grade  the  sentence  forms  the  basis  of  the  language  study,  and 
children  are  led  on  from  class  to  class,  gradually  learning  pure  English,  through 
the  use  of  it. 

Pupils  of  the  Eighth  Grades  are  required  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
reading  lessons   in   their   own   language  ;  to   construct  original  sentences  ;  to 
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correct  all  faulty  expressions  used  in  the  class-room  ;  to  talk  of  their  lessons, 
and  about  what  they  see  and  do,  etc.  These  are  very  sensible  and  practical 
exercises,  which  are  gradually  expanded,  and  in  the  Seventh  Grade  oral  and 
written  descriptions  of  pictures  are  expected  from  the  children.  In  the  Fourth 
Grade  original  statements  are  combined  into  sentences  forming  paragraphs  ; 
sentences  are  transposed  and  classified  according  to  use,  and  pupils  are  led  to 
discover  the  proper  position  of  modifiers.  The  discovery  and  correction  of 
misplaced  modifiers,  the  disagreement  of  the  subject  and  its  verb,  the  pronoun 
and  its  antecedent,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  Third  Grade  course.  A  still  more 
extended  drill  in  false  syntax  is  given  in  the  Second  Grade,  comprising  also 
composition  on  historical  events  and  familiar  topics,  analysis  and  synthesis, 
etc.  Prose  composition,  in  the  First  Grade,  deals  elaborately  with  sentence 
building,  showing  the  different  uses  of  the  phrase  and  the  clause  ;  teaches  how 
to  construct  an  outline,  and  gives  pupils  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  clearness, 
strength  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  discard  the  text-book  on  grammar,  and  enter 
conscientiously  into  the  spirit  of  this  course,  which,  if  intelligently  carried  out, 
will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  all  advocates  of  pure  English. 

Fred.   H.  Hackett. 


BETTER  QUALITY. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  better  pay  that  had  better  have  been 
unwritten,  because  with  it  there  has  not  been  an  effort  made  to  make  the 
quality  of  teaching  better.  Poor  pay  comes  from  poor  appreciation.  When 
any  school  girl  is  considered  able  to  teach  school,  the  people  will  not  pay  more 
than  school  girl's  wages.  They  don't  appreciate  the  work  furnished,  and  they 
will  not  pay  for  it.  All  reforms  must  commence  with  the  people.  Here  is 
the  source  of  power. 

The  money  question  is  important — very  important — but  it  isn't  every- 
thing. Money  doesn't  make  good  teaching..  The  greatest  possible  injury  is 
done  to  our  schools  when  incompetent  teachers  get  permanent  places  at  good 
salaries.  Nothing  sticks  like  well-paid  ignorance  in  the  teacher's  chair,  except 
well-paid  inefficiency  in  a  superintendent's  office.  Permanency  under  some 
circumstances  is  an  exceedingly  bad  thing.  The  sooner  we  can  rotate  poor 
teachers  and  poor  superintendents  out  of  office  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
tax-payers'  pockets  and  the  children's  minds. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 


A  FEATURE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  new  system  of  the  German  public-school  system,  which  meets  with 
great  favor,  is  that  of  bathing.  The  Burgomaster  of  Gottingen  says  that 
when  bathing  was  first  introduced  in  the  schools  of  the  town  only  a  few  of 
the  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  whereas  now  500  out  of  700 
gladly  take  part  in  it  several  times  a  week.  The  children  are  bathed  in  sec- 
tions of  six  to  nine,  and,  as  they  immediately  return  to  the  school-room  and 
resume  their  lessons,  no  risk  of  catching  cold  is  ever  incurred,  while  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  the  bath  shows  itself  in  greater  energy  and  eagerness  to 
study.  The  health  of  the  children  is  greatly  promoted,  especially  those  from 
the  homes  of  the  poor. 

Tribune. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


A  SKETCH  OF  FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL, 
(the  founder  of  the  kindergarten.) 

It  was  not  a  life  of  ease,  of  supreme  happiness  unmixed  with  bitter  sor- 
row— these  seventy  years ;  nor  did  instant  recognition  of  his  great  and  all- 
absorbing  idea  come  to  Friedrich  Froebcl.  Instead,  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation, incapacity  to  perceive  and  comprehend,  even  actual  and  determined 
enmity  fell  to  his  lot. 

To  sketch  briefly  the  outlines  of  his  life — his  father  was  a  minister,  with 
characteristics  peculiarly  attractive  to  children,  though  to  his  son  he  was  all 
but  unjust  and  untender  ;  his  mother  left  her  little  one  before  his  first  birth- 
day, with  naught  but  an  inheritance  of  vivid  imagination  and  strong  artistic 
impulse.  The  dreary  ten  years  that  followed  did  much  to  shape  his  future 
life.  The  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  so  all-important  to  healthy  childhood, 
and  above  all,  of  motherly  tenderness  and  childish  companionships,  the  intro- 
duction to  quarrels  and  discord  among  his  father's  parishioners,  all  these  things 
left  their  impress  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  growing  boy,  and  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  in  his  after  life. 

Five  delightful  years  were  spent  with  his  uncle,  and  then  his  school-life 
closed.  Again  his  step-mother's  counsel  prevailed,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  a 
university  education  was  ungratified.  Three  years  under  a  forester  and  a  year 
spent,  partly  under  Frau  Froebel  and  partly  at  Jena,  left  him  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen. With  a  strong  wish  to  be  a  farmer,  he  went  to  the  agent  of  certain  large 
estates,  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  his  chosen  task,  only  to  be  recalled  by 
the  growing  feebleness  of  his  father. 

After  his  father's  death,  we  see  him  successively,  forester,  land-surveyor, 
farmer,  would-be  architect,  and  at  last  teacher, — yet  all  the  time  an  earnest 
student.  Two  years  of  teaching,  a  year  of  study,  four  years  as  tutor,  of  which 
three  were  spent  with  his  pupils  under  Pestalozzi,  and  a  year  of  study  at 
Gottingen,  were  followed  by  a  remove  to  Berlin,  where  in  18 13  the  call  to  arms 
found  him.  In  April  of  that  year  the  student  became  the  soldier,  and  no 
worse  a  soldier  for  being  an  eager  student.  The  close  of  the  war  saw  him  re- 
turning to  his  beloved  study,  but  not  for  long. 

Soon  his  opportunity  for  action  came,  and  in  the  village  of  Griesheim 
Froebel's  new  system  of  education  was  given  practical  demonstration.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  time  in  Froebel's  life,  inasmuch  as  practice  following  upon 
theoretical  demonstration  is  always  doubly  interesting.  It  was  ever  a  struggle, 
nor  did  strife  cease  when  Switzerland  became  the  scene  of  his  labors.  His 
stay  there  is  marked  by  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  training  teachers  and 
among  little  children. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  in  1839,  after  ten  years  of  happy  sympathetic 
work  together,  was  a  crushing  blow,  but  in  his  labor  and  study  among  little 
ones,  he  found  new  vigor  and  new  hope,  which  bloomed  into  fruitage.  The 
first  Kindergarten  was  established  a  year  later  in  Keilhau,  and  here,  to  quote 
the  words  of  another,  "  the  old  gray-haired  man  became  the  centre  of  a  young 
and  joyous  life,  full  of  hope  and  highest  aspirations." 

In  July,  1S51,  his  second  marriage  took  place,  to  one  whose  love  did 
much  to  soothe  his  last  year,  for  so  it  was,  literally.  One  month  later,  re- 
newed disappointment  came,  in  the  governmental  decree  that  no  Kindergarten 
should  be  established  within  Prussian  dominions.     It  was  more  than  a  disap- 
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pointment,  it  was  the  death-knell  of  his  hope  that  he  might  be  the  reformer  of 
the  people's  education,  the  teacher  of  humanity.  There  was  no  reaction 
possible  against  such  a  blow,  and  slowly  and  quietly  he  slipped  away,  till  death 
released  him.  Over  such  a  life,  so  pure,  so  noble,  so  self-sacrificing,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  linger,  for  they  are  not  many. 

Among  the  strong  traits  which  marked  the  character  of  Froebel,  his 
earnestness  and  devotion  stand  out  clearly.  Paul's  words,  "  Moreover,  it  is 
required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  faithful,"  find  exemplification  in  this 
man's  life.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  but  a  steward,  one  to  whom  a  trust 
had  been  committed,  a  trust  to  be  guarded  with  life  itself  if  need  be.  He 
was  not  ambitious  from  personal  motives,  sought  not  "  the  fame  of  knowl- 
edge." Learning  by  successive  steps  that  true  education  must  begin  in  earliest 
childhood,  he  founded  Kindergartens  and  trained  Kindergartners  for  that  end 
alone,  with  no  thought  for  any  possible  glory  for  himself.  To  that  aim  it  has 
been  said,  "  he  now  sacrificed  all  his  powers,  his  property,  his  repose."  Varn- 
hagen  von  Euse  said  most  truly,  "  he  lives  and  moves  in  his  cause  and  knows 
nothing  of  personal  feeling.  He  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  especially  in  our 
time,  so  completely  concentrated  in  himself,  so  free  from  all  the  influences  of 
the  world." 

"  For  this  he  labored  now  ;  he  moved  about  unceasingly  teaching  and 
working,  imitating  the  Master  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  gathered 
unto  himself  little  children,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  their  heads  and  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Each  little  one,  who 

"  Wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  " 

Was  to  him  a  king  indeed — nay,  more  than  a  king,  "  a  new  man  who  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  the  possibility  of  a  virtuous  man."  This  earnestness, 
this  all-absorbing  feeling  expressed  itself  in  a  remarkable  simplicity.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  second  marriage,  he  as  well  as  Middendorff,  joined  in  the  play- 
ing and  dancing,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  years.  Frau  von  Mavenholz-Biilow 
notes  this,  and  says,  "  No  one  could  have  looked  upon  their  participation  in 
the  youthful  amusements  with  censure  or  ridicule,  so  touching  was  its  child- 
like artlessness  and  genuine  dignity." 

Further,  a  simplicity  of  outward  surroundings  as  well  as  inward  tastes, 
was  a  part  of  his  education  plan.  It  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  Keilhau 
for  him,  for  "  simple  fare,  hardy  habits,  life  in  the  midst  of  nature  was  what 
he  wished  for  his  boys." 

Closely  connected  with  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  and  wishes,  was  a 
marked  desire  for  the  happiness  and  the  best  good  of  others,  out  of  which 
grew  a  corresponding  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  may  we  not  say  that  all  his  labors 
were  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  since  he  sought  the  happiness  of  child- 
hood, which  is  its  spring  ?  For  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  give  to  human 
beings  a  few  short  years  of  happiness  ;  but  this  is  not  the  end.  Childhood 
soon  passes  away,  and  the  years  of  labor  and  care  are  long  ;  but  then  comes 
the  time  when,  as  Carlyle  says,  "  the  man  finds  that  he  can  do  without  happi- 
ness, for  instead  thereof  he  finds  blessedness."  Froebel  himself  found  that 
blessedness,  though  the  happiness  of  childhood  was  not  his. 

While  Froebel  was  simplicity  itself,  he  nevertheless  appreciated  the  dig- 
nity and  nobility, — nay,  more,  the  sacredness  of  his  calling.  He  saw  and 
loved  in  the  poorest  human  child  the  child  of  Cod,  and  in  the  eyes  of  every 
child  read  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  take  care  with  all  thy  strength  that  the 
divine   image   be  not  defaced  or  distorted ;  thou  shalt,  with  all  thy  gifts,  work 
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and  help  that  it  be  preserved  and  shaped  more  purely  and  beautifully,  and 
that  not  the  least  of  these  be  lost." 

George  Macdonald  says,  in  "  Donal  Grant,"  "it  is  love  we  want,  not  en- 
durance," and  Froebel  had  reached  the  point  where  all  was  love,  for  to  him 
the  smile  of  God  rested  on  each  little  child. 

Nor  was  he  content  to  come  to  his  life-work  but  half  equipped  ;  in  his 
eyes  the  educator  needed  the  best  preparation  in  all  directions  for  his  task. 
Continually  he  returned  to  further  study,  unresting  in  his  desire  for  greater  at- 
tainments. "The  more  he  pondered  the  truly  sublime  object  he  had  set  be- 
fore himself,"  says  one,  "  the  more  he  felt  the  need  of  all  the  power  that  a 
thorough  grasp  of  knowledge  could  give  him.  He  believed  himself  led  by 
Heaven  to  be  an  educator,  and  was  inspired  with  an  earnest  hope  that  through 
the  reform  in  the  whole  scope  of  education  which  he  felt  to  be  so  necessary, 
he  might  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  the  nation." 

I  have  spoken  of  his  love  for  children,  but  it  was  also  a  universal  love. 
In  his  last  illness  he  exclaimed,  "  I  love  flowers,  men,  children,  God  !  I  love 
everything  ! "  Indeed,  glowing  love  for  mankind,  for  the  people,  left  him 
neither  rest  nor  quiet. 

The  student  of  his  life  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  hopeful  endurance  of 
his  nature ;  even  after  the  last  great  blow  to  his  aspirations,  he  yet  was  deeply 
convinced  that  his  work  wonld  live,  develop,  bring  the  expected  blessing,  the 
blessing  that  new  and  better  men  would  be  raised  up  by  a  new  and  better  be- 
ginning of  human  life. 

Appreciation  of  Nature  was  not  lacking  in  Froebel ;  it  manifested  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  almost  regularly,  in  fine 
weather,  to  a  hill  behind  the  house  in  Mariemhal  to  watch  the  sunset  light. 
Even  in  his  last  weeks  and  months  of  life,  this  love  for  Nature  never  left  him. 

But  space  prevents  even  the  hastiest  glance  at  many  other  characteristics; 
his  versatility  coupled  with  a  power  of  searching  analysis,  his  childish  faith,  a 
certain  energy  not  often  found  in  connection  with  some  of  his  traits,  his  patri- 
otism, all  these  I  would  like  to  put  before  you.  Since  that  cannot  be,  let  me 
picture  him  to  you  in  the  words  of  another,  well- fitted  for  the  task,  by  reason 
of  years  of  loving,  faithful  study  of  his  beloved  ideas  : 

"  He  it  was  who  labored  ceaselessly  and  never  knew  a  selfish  aim  ;  who 
read  the  secrets  of  human  nature  in  the  child  that  he  might  train  a  more  per- 
fect manhood  ;  who  roused  women,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  the  race,  to 
realize  what  was  the  power  and  the  duty  trusted  to  them  by  Heaven  ;  the  man 
who  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his  time  to  be  recognized  as  great  while  he 
lived,  and  whose  work,  now  spreading  in  all  the  lands,  is  the  work  which  we 
have  banded  ourselves  together  to  forward  among  our  own  homes,  as  a  new 
hope  for  future  generations  of  our  own  people." 

M.    I..   Sanford. 
First  Cong.  Church  Kindergarten. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MAN  FOR  THE  PLACE. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  contained  an  editorial  calling  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing general  election,  and  asking  who  was  the  man  worthy  and  competent  to  be  nominated 
and  elected  as  our  next  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  We  also  expressed  our 
sincere  convictions  that  such  a  man  ought  to  be  a  representative  educator,  of  broad  views, 
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high  culture,  extended  experience  and  an  unblemished  personal  record.  Such  a  man  would 
indeed  realize  our  conception  of  an  ideal  Superintendent,  and  since  our  last  issue  the  Journal 
has  been  enlightened  in  the  premises,  by  the  receipt  of  numerous  communications  from  prom- 
inent citizens  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  are  unanimous  in  recommending  as 
the  Republican  nominee  for  State  Superintendent  the  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco. 
We  could  cordially  endorse  such  a  nomination.  Mr.  Hoitt  is  a  gentleman  of  unsullied  repu- 
tation, and  a  progressive  educator,  who  possesses  all  of  the  requirements  we  have  named. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  schools  of  this  city  and 
State,  having  served  his  constituents  as  teacher,  Principal,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Assembly  of  1881-2,  and  is  now  doing  able  duty  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  His  nomination  as  State  Superintendent,  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, would  be  a  graceful  recognition  of  his  services,  a  compliment  to  education  and  educators, 
and  acceptable,  as  we  believe,  to  the  people  of  California.  Our  enquiries  are  answered,  and 
the  Journal  is  now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hoitt  is  the  man  for  the  place. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  POLITICS. 

In  this  politics-ridden  country  the  school  had  long  escaped  the  dreadful  incubus  of 
partisanship  and  bossism.  But  for  some  time  their  situation  has  been  growing  more  exposed, 
until  they,  too,  are  now  dragged  deep  into  the  mire  of  political  patronage. 

For  three  or  four  years  past,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  interest  manifested  by  working 
politicians  in  the  schools.  This  interest  has  not  been  natural  or  healthy.  It  has  not  shown 
itself  in  providing  healthful  buildings  and  proper  surroundings  for  the  children.  It  has  not 
been  exercised  in  making  improvements  in  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  interest  has  been  of  the  nature  the  vulture  shows  when  it  swoops  down 
upon  its  prey,  or  like  that  of  the  tiger  when  it  pounces  upon  an  unsuspecting  victim  at  the 
fountain. 

The  schools  have  become  mere  spoils.  Politics  has  found  another  source  of  revenue. 
The  time  was  when  one  political  convention  would  frequently  endorse  the  nominees  of  its  rival 
for  School  Directors  or  Superintendent,  or,  perhaps,  make  a  mere  pro  forma  nomination. 
Such  a  course,  now-a-days,  would  be  unthought  of,  or  derided,  if  suggested. 

Educational  offices  are  now  eagerly  sought  after  ;  money  is  expended  in  obtaining  them 
and  in  securing  an  election.     And  for  what  ends,  as  no  salary  is  ever  attached  to  the  position  ? 

This  system  is  yearly  growing  worse — God  only  knows  what  will  be  the  end.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  true  man  and  woman,  every  patriotic  American,  every  lover  of  children, 
every  soul  who  desires  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  to  guard  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
school — the  temples  wherein  the  mind  and  character  of  our  future  men  and  women  are 
formed — from  the  incursion  of  this  horde  of  worse  than  Mongolian  invaders. 

Let  the  watchword  of  all  teachers,  of  all  thinking  men  and  women  be  :  No  politics  in 
the  schools.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  the  word  Democrat  or  Republican  in  connection  with 
any  school  position,  be  it  as  teacher  or  janitor,  as  Director  or  Superintendent.  Let  no  in- 
quiry be  made  into  man's  or  woman's  political  belief,  whether  the  man  applies  for  a  teacher's 
position  or  a  minister's.  The  two  belong  on  precisely  the  same  plane,  the  occupations  are 
equally  sacred — let  them  be  guarded  from  political  intrusion  with  the  same  jealousy  and  the 
same  vigilance. 

The  inaugural  address  of  City  Superintendent  F.  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  contains  a 

passage  so  pointed  and   so  germane  to   this  subject,  that  an  extract  will  aptly  conclude  this 

article.      He  says  : 

Not  to  prolong  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all  hope — more  than  that,  let  us  all  see 
to  it — that  our  School  Department  shall  never  again  be  thrown  into  the  confusion  in  which  it 
was  cast  during  the  last  political  contest  and  the  weeks  that  preceded  it,  and  from  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  which,  with  our  best  endeavors,  it  will  be  long  in  recovering.  The 
general  government  guards  with  special  care  its  departments  and  employees  from  the  de- 
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moralization  of  personal  and  partisan  politics,  by  the  strictest  rules  of  civil  service  reform. 
The  City  Council  reprehends  the  active  participation  of  its  employees  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  in  local  politics.  Shall  the  School  Department  be  the  only  one  lax  in  this  par- 
ticular? The  effectiveness  of  the  service,  the  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  above  all, 
the  well-being  of  our  children,  demand  that  the  answer  shall  be  no  !  While  no  one,  by  be- 
coming a  teacher  in  our  public  schools,  should  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  citizenship,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  should  gain  any  special  political  rights 
or  privileges  by  reason  of  the  relation  created  and  established  by  such  a  position. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Weak  teachers,  who  have  really  no  methods  at  all,  defend  themselves  when  criticized  for 
their  lazy,  humdrum  ways,  by  claiming  that  "  originality  "  is  the  class-teacher's  prerogative, 
that  the  principal  should  not  impose  his  methods  for  them  to  use,  but  give  them  ample  free- 
dom to  exercise  their  own  invention  and  their  own  individuality.  Of  course,  such  talk  is 
merely  a  subterfuge  to  hide  their  ignorance  of  the  science  of  education. 

Such  teachers  do  not  know  that  while  metho  is  of  teaching  are  infinite,  principles  of 
mental  culture  are  few.  In  fact,  they  do  not  know  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  mental 
development  is  a  unity — simply  that  all  education  is  a  process  of  development  in  the  student's 
own  mind,  a  general  evolution  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract. 

With  this  guiding  line  in  view,  on  every  side,  they  can  teach  under  multitudinous  condi- 
tions, and  use  an  infinite  variety  of  methods.  No  principal,  who  has  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  educational  science,  will  recommend  any  one  method,  however  good,  to  be 
used  at  all  times  and  without  variations.  In  fact,  this  is  the  commonest  difficulty  with  the 
routine  teacher.  After  much  pressure,  she  finally  learns  some  one  good  method  of  teaching 
some  one  subject.  She  uses  this  one  method  in  season  and  out  of  season,  takes  all  the  vital- 
ity out  of  it  by  endless  repetition,  and,  never  dreaming  that  variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of 
life  but  the  essence  of  teaching,  wears  her  one  method  so  threadbare  that  it  becomes 
totally  useless  either  for  service  or  ornament. 

One  method  is  no  method  at  all.  Every  subject,  whether  arithmetic,  or  geography,  or 
history,  or  language,  should  be  presented  and  handled  from  a  dozen  different  points  of  view, 
examined  through  a  dozen  glasses,  explained  with  every  variety  of  illustration.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  teaching  ;  such  is  the  practice  of  the  true  teacher. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Action  and  reaction  are  equal.  The  efforts  of  a  few  fossilized  and  reactionary  citizens 
have  reduced  the  expenses  of  our  city  government  to  what  has  become  famous,  or  infamous, 
as  the  dollar  limit,  i.  e.  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  an  assessment  of  Sioo.ooo.ooo.  Now, 
everybody  here  knows  that  this  is  not  a  fair  assessment  of  the  value  of  property  in  San 
Francisco,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  enormous  undervaluation.  San  Francisco  is,  fur  its  popu- 
lation, one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  world,  and  the  true  value  of  its  real  and  pergonal 
property  is  not  far  from  $500,000,000.  But  these  short-sighted,  parsimonious  economists  are 
only  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  reaction  will  be  equal  to  the  action  ;  and 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  rotten  sewers,  almost  impassable  thoroughfares,  dilapidated 
school  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  a  ruinous  City  Hall  will  so  deeply  disgust  the  people 
that  no  change  will  be  deemed  too  radical.  Then,  indeed,  will  come  a  cyclone  of  waste. 
The  deeds  of  a  Hausmann  of  Paris,  or  a  Tweed  of  New  York,  will  pale  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  venality  and  extravagance  of  some  San  Francisco  "Boss."  Then  the 
City  Hall  will  be  finished  and  the  usual  (or  unusual)  millions  disappear.  The  streets  will  be 
paved,  good  sewers  built,  ample  school  accommodations  furnished,  all  with  the  usual  riotous 
accompaniments.  Our  San  Francisco  economists  may  not  live  to  see  these  days ;  they  will 
surely  come  all  the  same,  for  does  not  history  repeat  itself?     Is  not  reaction  equal  to  action? 
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As  stated  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  politics  is  the  poison  corroding  our  whole  govern- 
mental fabric.  It  has  penetrated  into  our  schools,  and  by  means  of  the  patronage  plan  of 
appointing  teachers,  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  system.  When  teacherships  are  parceled 
out,  so  that  one  man's  dictum  decides  an  appointment,  whether  the  candidate  be  competent 
or  the  reverse,  then  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  means  weakness  rather  than 
strength,  incompetency  rather  than  competency.  The  mischievous  results  of  this  system  are 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  in  six  years  but  three  "outsiders"  have  been  elected  into  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco.  Until  this  Board  of  Education  came  in,  the  Department  was  in  a  state  of 
stagnation.  The  preceding  Board  did  some  things  worthy  of  commendation,  such  as  the 
election  of  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  as  Inspector  and  the  building  of  two  excellent,  much- 
needed  school-houses,  but  on  the  whole,  the  Department  was  dead — dead  of  the  dry-rot — 
the  patronage  rot.  If  the  schools,  like  everything  else,  must  be  in  politics,  at  least  let  us 
have  the  rule  of  men,  not  manikins.  Throughout  our  entire  political  system  what  is  needed 
is  manhood — men  who  will  not  pledge  their  immortal  souls  for  pelf  and  place. 


An  excellent  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  which 
cannot  but  place  that  institution  foremost  among  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country.  The 
students  are  divided  into  two  sections,  and  these  are  alternately  assigned  to  the  best  schools 
in  the  Department,  for  instruction  in  practical  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  teach- 
ers. The  student  is  sent  to  a  school  for  one  month  at  a  time.  She  is  assigned  to  a  class  and 
for  a  day  or  two  observes  the  methods  of  the  teacher,  and  then,  under  the  eye  of  teacher  and 
principal,  proceeds  to  practice  the  methods  observed.  The  seeond  week  the  same  process 
goes  on  in  another  class,  and  so  on  for  the  month.  As  half  the  time  of  these  students  is 
spent  in  teaching,  when  they  graduate  and  enter  the  Department  they  have  the  benefit  of 
some  very  valuable  experience. 

The  full  course  of  the  Normal  Class  is  now  two  years  ;  on  graduation  from  this  a  first 
grade  certificate  is  granted  ;  and  these  graduates  have  an  actual  experience  of  one  year  in  the 
best  schools  in  the  city.  The  principals  to  whom  these  students  are  assigned  are  required  to 
report  on  their  capacity  and  success,  on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  sent  to  the 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

To  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid  is  due  the  credit  for  faithfully  and  efficiently  carrying  out  this 
system.  To  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  and  to  Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph  O'Connor  the  honor  is 
due  for  originating  the  system  in  its  application  to  our  schools. 


The  articles  in  the  April  Journal  were  warmly  commended  ;  those  in  this  number  will 
not  be  found  less  valuable.  For  this  month  we  have  already  in  hand  papers  from  Prof. 
Albert  S.  Cook,  of  the  University,  and  Miss  De  Laguna,  of  the  Sacramento  High  School. 
For  our  August  issue  we  are  promised  a  leading  article  from  President  Sprague,  of  Mills 
College.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  our  pages.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  Drake  and  Anderson,  Towle  and  Hill  and  Guinn  and  More  and  Graves, 
and  others,  who  have  so  often  for  years  made  our  pages  interesting  and  valuable. 


There  is  one  test  by  which  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the  amount  of  educational  activity  preval- 
ent in  a  community.  This  is  the  publication  of  new  and  improved  text-books,  the  invention 
of  new  apparatus  and  new  educational  appliances  generally.  By  this  test  we  judge  there 
must  be  great  vitality  at  present  in  school  circles  in  the  East.  New  books  are  literally  pour- 
ing from  the  press  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York.  And  the  books  are  good  and  cheap  and 
pleasing. 

Some  of  our  leading  educators,  like  Prof.  A.  L.  Mann,  Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph 
O'Connor  and  President  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  have  been  attending  County  Institutes  during  the  past 
month,  and  winning  golden  opinions  from  all.     The  editor  of  the  Journal  has  had  a  number 
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of  calls,  with  which  he  regretted  he  could  not  comply.     In  Jane  he  will  have  several  weeks 
of  leisure,  when  he  will  be  glad  to  meet  the  teachers  in  some  county  of  the  State. 


The  Kindergarten  department  in  our  April  issue  was  truly  worth  not  one  but  five  years' 
subscription  to  the  Journal.  There  is  not  a  live  primary  teacher  in  the  land  who  cannot 
make  twenty  interesting  lessons,  by  simply  following  the  directions  plainly  given.  The 
article  is  the  best  on  kindergarten  methods  and  work  we  have  ever  seen,  and  every  primary 
teacher  in  the  State  should  make  it  her  own  and  use  it. 


CLOSING  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


ci.nsiNC.    EXERCISES. 


The  school  year  came  to  an  end  last  Friday  (May  28th),  and  teachers  and  children  are 
now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  much-needed  rest  and  vacation.  Miss  Manning,  Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  Primary,  has  departed  on  a  visit  to  the  Past,  and  will  return  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  July.  Miss  Rightmire,  Principal  of  the  Emerson  Primary,  and  Miss  Thompson, 
a  senior  teacher  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  are  also  away  upon  an  extended  leave  of  absence, 
and  en  route  for  Europe. 

Hundreds  of  teachers,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already,  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
excursion  rates,  will  also  leave  the  city  within  a  day  or  two  for  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  country, 
a  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  a  flying  trip  to  the  Past.  Many,  too,  preferring  to  pass 
their  leisure  time  at  home,  or  else  desirous  of  not  incurring  the  extra  expense  of  a  journey, 
will  remain  in  the  city.  Closing  exercises  were  held,  during  the  last  week  of  the  term,  in 
many  of  the  leading  schools,  and  were  witnessed  by  thousands  of  delighted  parents  and  friends. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Girls'  High  School  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
May  20th,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience.  The  graduates 
were  of  the  senior  classes  and  numbered  in  all  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  young  ladies,  who 
were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  Principal  Swett,  and  received  their  diplomas 
from  Superintendent  Moulder.  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee, 
presided,  and  seated  upon  the  stage  were  Governor  Stoneman  and  Mayor  Bartlett.  The 
exercises  comprised  a  brief  but  happy  introductory  address  by  President  Hoitt  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  half  a  dozen  popular  songs  by  the  class,  and  the  following  named  essays  : 
"Cobwebs,"  Miss  Barrows;  "Why,"  Miss  Stark;  "  Learning,"  Miss  Hobe  ;  "  Imagina- 
tion," Miss  Morrison  ;  "The  Seniors,"  Miss  Crane;  and  "Common  Sense,"  Miss  Wynn. 
It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  judge  these  essays  from  a  professional  or  literary  standard,  still  it 
may  be  said  that  the  prevailing  fault  was  a  superfluity  of  words  and  a  paucity  of  ideas,  to- 
gether with  a  lamentable  lack  of  originality  and  strength.  But  the  English  was  generally 
pure,  and  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  very  excellent,  which  constitutes  all,  perhaps,  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  girls.  "Learning,"  by  Miss  Hobe,  a  daughter  of  Director 
Hobe,  was  exceptionally  meritorious,  and  comparatively  free  from  the  faults  mentioned. 
"The  Seniors,"  by  Miss  Crane,  ami  "  Common  Sense,"  by  Miss  Wynn,  were  also  specially 
creditable.  The  honorary  essays,  which  were  not  read,  were  written  by  the  Misses  Hooper, 
Quimby,  Brown,  Wyatt,  Walsh,  Hickey,  Helbing,  Selig,  Foye,  McGowan,  .Viler,  Durham, 
Cotrel,  Moulton,  Suret,  Faull,  Smithson,  Ruef,  Kellogg,  Heacock  and  Richardson.  The 
easy  courtesy  of  Dr.  Deane  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  awkward  nervousness  of  many  of 
the  graduates.  Miss  Hobe  and  Miss  Crane,  on  reading  their  essays,  were  enthusiastically 
encored,  and  the  former,  when  she  came  forward,  was  honored  by  a  congratulatory  grasp  of 
the  hand  from  Governor  Stoneman. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  were  held  Friday,  May  28th,  and 
comprised  singing,  declamations  and  compositions  by  the  boys  of  the  three  graduating  classes, 
who  were  presented  their  diplomas  by  Director  Wentworth.     The  thirty  Lincoln  medals  and 
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the  seventeen  Bridge  medals  were  distributed  to  the  graduates  by  President  Hoitt  and  Super- 
intendent Moulder,  respectively. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  violin  playing  of  a  dozen  of  the  Lin- 
coln boys,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bowman.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  exercises 
were  warmly  applauded. 

The  Lincoln  School  drill,  held  Friday  evening,  May  21st,  at  the  Mechanics' Pavilion,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  which  is  in  need  of  money  for  the  purchase  af  maps,  charts,  etc., 
was  a  financial  and  military  success.  The  Pavilion  was  filled  with  a  big  audience,  including 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Moulder,  Deputy  Superintendent  O'Connor,  President  Hoitt  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Colonels  Dickinson,  Smedberg  and  Thrall  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  boys,  under  the  command  of  Principal  J.  K.  Wilson  and  Sergeant  Mayberry, 
marched  into  the  hall,  headed  by  the  First  Regiment  band  and  a  drum  corps.  The  six  uni- 
formed companies  were  commanded  as  follows  :  Company  A,  Captain  Eastward  ;  Company 
B,  Captain  Goodel  ;  Company  C,  Captain  Hart;  Company  D,  Captain  Madden;  Company 
E,  Captain  Smedberg  ;  Company  F,  Captain  Newgar.  Five  hundred  additional  of  the 
smaller  boys  appeared  without  uniforms,  and  after  a  creditable  parade  in  review  vacated  the 
floor  to  the  uniformed  companies,  who  very  creditably  exhibited  themselves  in  a  dress  parade 
and  review  and  manual  of  arms.  The  commissioned  officers  then  executed  a  sword  drill  in 
true  military  style,  and  were  loudly  applauded.  About  a  thousand  boys  participated  in  the 
drill,  and  the  military  discipline  displayed  by  them  was  most  admirable. 

The  graduates,  numbering  about  a  hundred  girls,  of  the  Denman  Grammar  School,  were 
presented  with  their  diplomas  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  27th,  and  medals  were 
distributed  among  twenty-eight  honoraries.  The  exercises  also  included  a  number  of  songs, 
recitations  and  compositions,  all  of  which  were  well  received  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  pupils  and  teachers. 

At  the  Clement  Grammar  School,  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  the  honorary  pupils — two 
hundred  in  all — were  formed  in  line  and  marched  triumphantly  through  the  building.  The 
graduates  also  gave  a  select  lunch  party  in  commemoration  of  their  promotion. 

The  pupils  of  the  Commercial  School  displayed  much  ability  in  debate  on  the  occasion 
of  their  closing  exercises,  and  the  composition  of  Master  Shirek,  entitled  "  A  Dream  of  1909," 
was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

State  Normal  Schools. — The  graduating  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose  were  held  Thursday  morning,  May  20th,  and  attracted  many  visitors  from  other 
counties.  State  Superintendent  Welcker  delivered  an  address,  highly  complimentary  to  the 
Faculty  and  the  students,  after  which  were  given  a  varied  and  pleasing  selection  of  exercises. 
Following  is  the  list  of  graduates  : 

George  E.  Arnold,  Osee  E.  Ashley,  Santa  Clara  county  ;  Hugh  Bankhead,  Placer  ;  Lena 
Barkley,  Butte  ;  Mamie  Bass,  Alameda  ;  Mamie  T.  Beckman,  Nevada  ;  Carrie  Brauer,  San 
Francisco  ;  Annie  P.  Buckley,  Placer  ;  Grace  Campbell,  Alameda  ;  Bella  R.  Cassin,  Santa 
Cruz  ;  Fred.  L.  Cauch,  Santa  Barbara  ;  Ilattie  Cory,  Santa  Clara  ;  Julia  A.  Crowley,  Geld 
Mill,  New  ;  Josephine  Denton,  Nevada  ;  Rachel  S.  Gilmour,  Humboldt  :  Edith  A.  Granger, 
Alameda;  Albert  M.  Gray,  Minnie  Gray,  Tulare;  A.  May  (biffin,  Contra  Costa  ;  Isabel 
Grummet,  Butte  ;  Fannie  Hall,  Agnes  S.  Hamilton,  Alameda;  Florence  M.  Hays,  Shasta  ; 
Helen  F.  Hodge,  Santa  Cruz  ;  John  M.  Holmes,  Fresno;  Kate  V.  Howard,  Contra  Costa  ; 
Lucy  A.  Howes,  Santa  Clara;  Flora  Hunziker,  Sonoma;  1.  Mania  Ingenuindsen,  Napa: 
Maria  Johnston,  Humboldt;  Lena  C.  Jones,  Contra  Costa;  Lizzie  Kcenan,  Nevada;  Ada 
V.  Kelley,  Santa  Cruz;  Rebecca  F.  Kennedy,  Amador;  Louis  J.  Lathwesen,  Martin  M. 
Lawson,  M.  Lily  Love,  Santa  Clara;  Maggie  Lowden,  Alameda;  Mary  F.  Lynch,  Yuba  ; 
Julia  A.  Manchester,  Merced;  Dora  C.  McKenzie,  Marin;  Mary  Mott,  Sacramento  ;  Anna 
L.  Murphy,  Contra  Costa;  Myra  A.  barks,  Lassen;  William  O.  Peck,  Sierra;  L.  Carrie 
Peckham,  Santa  Clara  ;  Elinor  I).  Pratt,  Humboldt  ;  Maggie  L.  Robb,  Santa  Clara  ;  Mag- 
gie L.  Robb,   Santa  Cruz  ;  Susie  W.  Rucker,  Santa  Clara;  Mary  A.  Simmons,  Humboldt  ; 
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Mary  J.  Stewart,  Santa  Clara  ;  Delia  M.  Watkins,  Amador ;  Willard  D.  Woodworth,  Sutter. 
Many  handsome  and  valuable  presents  were  received  by  the  graduates,  who  were  modest- 
ly and  richly  attired,  and  the  evening  was  observed  by  a  social  banquet,  which  was  largely 
attended. 

Interesting  and  varied  exercises  were  also  held  at  numerous  other  schools,  but  space  will 
not  permit  of  any  detailed  mention. 

Fred.   II.   Hackett. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS. 

The  appended  pen-pictures  are  given  in  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  San 
Francisco  schools,  begun  in  the  May  number  of  the  JOURNAL  : 

Denman  Grammar  School. — The  handsome  and  spacious  stone  structure,  at  the 
corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  Denman  Grammar 
School.  It  is  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  ranks  among  the  best  institutions  of  its  class  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  John  Swett,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  was  formerly  I'rincipal  of  the 
Denman,  during  the  time  that  our  public  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  James  Den- 
man, the  veteran  educator,  who  has  ever  since  acted  as  principal.  The  school  bears  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  its  mental  and  moral  excellence,  and  its  history  is  too  familiar  to 
the  residents  of  San  Francisco  to  require  here  any  detailed  recital.  Following  is  its  present 
organization  : 

James  Denman,  Principal. 

First  Grades. — Mrs.  Baumgardner  and  Mrs.  Mayborn. 

Second  Crades. — Misses  Lillie,  Ranken  and  Gallagher. 

Third  Grades. — Misses  Childs,  Putnam  and  McDonnell. 

Fourth  Grades. — Mrs.  Daniels,  Misses  Flint  and  Goldsmith. 

Fifth  Grades. — Mrs.  Love  and  Miss  Jewell. 

Sixth  Grade. — Miss  Danks. 

Seventh  Grades. — Misses  D'Arcy  and  Devine. 

Eighth  Grade. — Mrs.  Hazelton. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. — A  conspicuous  ornament  of  Eddy  street, 
between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  is  the  lofty  and  commodious  South  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School,  whose  destinies,  since  187 1,  have  been  under  the  conscientious  and  able 
guidance  of  Professor  A.  Herbst.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  school  had  only  ten  classes,  com- 
prising about  four  hundred  pupils,  but  now  it  has  twenty  classes  and  an  average  attendance  of 
over  eleven  hundred.  German  is  now  studied  by  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pupils, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  study  French.  Professor  Herbst  taught  for  several  years  at  the  Boys' 
High  School  in  this  city.  He  was  educated  at  a  leading  University  in  Germany  ;  has  been  a 
teacher  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and  scholar.  Albert  Lyser, 
now  Principal  of  the  John  Swett  Grammar  School,  was  formerly  associated  with  Professor 
Herbst  as  Vice-Principal  of  the  South  Cosmopolitan.  The  appended  list  shows  the  existing 
organization  of  the  school  : 

Professor  A.  Herbst,  Principal. 

Vice- Principals. — Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke  and  Mr.  X.  Kennedy. 

Second  Grades. — Misses  O'Leary,  McColgan,  O'Loughlin  and  Phillips. 

Third  Grades.      Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mi>M-s  Fairchild,  Goldstein  ami  O'Brien. 

Fourth  Grades. — Misses  Shearer,  Tiedemann,  Miley  and  Hitchcock. 

Fifth  Grades. — Mrs.  Foster,  Misses  Zweybruck  and  Von  Buchholtz. 

Sixth  Grades. — Dr.  Wideman  and   Mrs.  Gerichten. 

Seventh  Grade. — Miss  Kobicke. 

Clement  Grammar  School. — The  Clement  Grammar  School,  so  named  in  honor  of 
ex-President  Joseph  Clement  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  pleasantly  located  on  Geary- 
street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets.     The  building,  which  was  erected  about  ten 
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years  ago,  is  large  and  convenient.  The  school,  since  July,  1885,  has  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  F.  True,  a  teacher  of  sixteen  years' experience  in  San  Francisco.  During 
Mr.  True's  incumbency  one  class  has  been  added,  and  a  number  of  regulations,  calculated  to 
secure  a  higher  standard  in  deportment  and  scholarship,  have  been  introduced.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  separated  so  far  as  possible,  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  study  of 
English.      Following  is  the  list  of  the  teachers,  etc. : 

Charles  F.  True,  Principal. 

First  Grades. — Misses  Callahan  and  Kelly. 

Second  Grades. — Misses  McFarland  and  Earle. 

Third  Grades. — Mrs.  Bigelow  and  Miss  Usher. 

Fourth  Grades. — Misses  Lewis  and  Houston. 

Fifth  Grade. — Mrs.  Owen. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. — Miss  Corbell. 

Fourth  and  Eighth  Grades. — Miss  Learned. 

Sixth  Grade. — Miss  Simms. 

Seventh  Grade. — Miss  Little. 

Eighth  Grade. — Miss  Barry. 

Receiving  Class. — Miss  Mandeville. 

Lincoln  Primary  School. — It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city  that  the  Lincoln,  the  largest 
primary  school  in  California,  having  enrolled  the  names  of  over  thirteen  hundred  children, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  its  present  cramped  and  wretched  location  in  the  rear  of  the 
Lincoln  Grammar,  on  Fifth  street  near  Market. 

The  Lincoln  Primary  was  originally  opened  in  January,  1869,  on  Mission,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  and  when  Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning  was  elected  Principal  the  school  had 
only  thirty-seven  pupils.  For  scholarship  and  deportment  the  Lincoln  is  equalled  by  few  and 
excelled  by  none  of  the  other  schools  in  the  Department.  Miss  Manning  is  a  talented  and 
versatile  lady,  who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  education,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
her  school  she  is  seconded  by  the  following-named  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers  : 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  Principal. 

Fourth  Grade. — Miss  Roper. 

Fifth  Grades. — Mrs.  Hartmeyer  and  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Sixth  Grades.- — Misses  Hunt,  Morse,  Lynch  and  Schendell. 

Seventh  Grades. — Misses  Provost,  McCarty,  Curry,  Keating,  Hitchings  and  Mrs.  Hackett. 

Eighth  Grades. — Misses  Curtis,  Doyle,  Burnham,  Kraus,  Crowley,  Smith,  Carter, 
Molloy,  Day  and  Fortier. 

Grant  Primary  School. — The  Grant  Primary  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  with 
thirty  pupils.  It  was  then  called  the  "Market  and  Seventh  Street  Primary,"  at  the  inter- 
section of  which  streets  it  was  located.  In  May,  1880,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location 
on  Golden  Gate  avenue,  near  Hyde  street,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Grant  Prima- 
ry," in  honor  of  our  illustrious  soldier.  Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  who  has  been  Principal  of  the 
school  since  the  date  of  its  establishment,  is  an  educator  of  fine  abilities,  and  a  genuine  en- 
thusiast in  her  profession.  The  Grant,  under  her  wise  and  conscientious  supervision,  has 
gradually  grown  and  developed  until  it  now  ranks  among  the  leading  primary  schools  of  the 
city.      Following  is  its  organization  : 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  Principal. 

Fifth  Grades. — Misses  Earle  and  Coleman. 

Sixth  Grades. — Misses  Gavigan  and  Walsh. 

Seventh  Grades. — Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Harby. 

Eighth  Grades. — Misses  Meader,  McDonnell,  Summerfield,  Greene,  Meyer  and  Suther- 
land. 

Fred.  II.  Hackett. 
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GENERAL. 


The  President,  last  week,  sent  to  Congress  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  accompanied  by  a  brief  message,  in  which  he  says  : 

"The  exhibit  thus  made  of  the  operations  of  the  Commission,  and  the  account  thus 
presented  of  the  results  following  the  execution  of  the  Civil  service  law,  cannot  fail  to  dem- 
onstrate its  usefulness  and  strength  in  the  conviction  that  this  scheme  for  a  reform  in  the 
methods  of  administering  the  Government  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Wherever  this  reform 
has  gained  a  foothold  it  has  steadily  advanced  in  the  esteem  of  those  charged  with  public  ad- 
ministrative duties,  while  the  people  who  desire  good  government  have  constantly  been  con- 
firmed in  their  high  estimate  of  its  value  and  efficiency.  With  the  benefits  it  has  already 
secured  to  the  public  service  plainly  apparent,  and  with  the  promise  of  increased  usefulness 
easily  apprecicted,  this  cause  is  commended  to  the  liberal  care  and  jealous  protection  of  the 
Congress. " 

The  President,  by  these  words,  publicly  renews  his  commitment  to  the  principles  of  Civil 
Service  reform  as  provided  for  by  the  law  of  Congress.  The  Commission,  in  their  report, 
credit  the  President  with  the  fullest  honesty  and  fidelity  in  carrying  the  law  into  execution, 
and  also  present  a  series  of  statistics  in  respect  to  examinations  and  appointments,  showing 
how  the  execution  has  been  conducted. 

"At  the  Boston  Public  Library,"  Mr.  Peoples  said,  "all  the  newspapers  and  mag- 


azines in  the  reading-room  are  locked  up,  and  persons  wishing  to  use  them  are  compelled  to 
write  an  order  for  them,  and  are  charged  with  them  until  they  are  returned.  With  us  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  kept  out  on  tables  and  racks,  where  each  member  can  make 
his  own  selection.  In  return  for  this  liberality  our  periodicals  are  continually  mutilated. 
When  some  members  see  something  in  a  paper  that  they  want,  instead  of  copying  it,  they  cut 
it  out.  Recently  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  war-maps  that  have  appeared  in 
some  of  the  European  papers.      It  is  the  same  in  our  reference  department. 

The  Redding  Free  Press,  referring  to  the  progress  of  railroad  work  above  Delta, 

states  that  daylight  streams  through  tunnel  II.  One  hundred  feet  yet  remains  to  be  exca- 
vated in  tunnel  10,  and  about  as  much  in  tunnel  9.  From  the  present  outlook  tourists  can 
leave  San  Francisco  in  the  morning,  and  take  supper  with  J.  II.  Sisson,  at  Strawberry  Valley, 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta,  by  January  1,  1SS7,  and  not  suffer  any  great  inconvenience  by  so 
doing. 

In  the  discovery  of  vaccination  "there  was  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it."  A  young 

woman  who  came  to  the  house  of  Edward  Jenner  for  medical  advice  remarked  :  "  I  cannot 
take  the  small-pox,  as  I  have  had  the  cow-pox."  Her  remark  made  so  profound  an  impression 
on  Jenner,  that  he  investigated  the  matter,  and  in  179S  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  cow-pox  protected  the  human  system  from  small-pox. 

The  British  Government  has  expended  $335,000  in  exterminating  the  locusts  on  the 

Island  of  Cyprus.  The  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  several 
times  repaid  in  the  value  of  the  crops  saved.  How  many  thousands  should  this  State  expend 
in  expelling  the  lice  that  threaten  our  orange  trees  with  destruction  ? 

It  is  expected  that  the  Grecian  Canal,  connecting  the  Gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Aegina, 

will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  canal  will  be  less  than  three  miles  in 
length,  but  the  deepest  cuttings  are  nearly  250  feet  in  depth. 

It  appears  that  there  are  inhabited  cave  dwellings   in  Saxony.     They  are  dug  in  a 

sandstone  bill,  have  different  rooms,  light  and  dark,  as  well  as  chimneys,  windows  and  doors, 
and  are  said  to  be  very  dry  and  habitable. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  Hindoo  lady,  Mrs.  Joshee,  who  graduated  last  week  from  the  Women's  Medical 

College  of  Pennsylvania,  has  carefully  preserved  her  caste  since  her  coming  to  this  country 
lest  by  losing  it  she  could  not  be  of  professional  use  in  high-caste  families  in  India  on  her  re- 
turn home.  Every  particle  of  her  daily  food  she  has  cooked  for  herself,  and  served  herself  at 
table.  This  lady's  husband  visited  San  Francisco,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  naive  ad- 
dress before  a  body  of  teachers  on  Woman's  Proper  Place  in  Life.  He  ingenuously  confessed, 
however,  that  his  own  wife  was  about  to  become  a  physician. 

The  question  who  is  to  be  appointed  to  occupy  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  Eaton,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  office  has  become  one  of  much  im- 
portance, and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  highest  possible  degree  of  useful- 
ness. The  names  of  Joseph  O'Connor,  of  California,  and  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  are 
prominent  among  those  mentioned  for  the  post,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  in  all 
respects  better  fitted  to  fill  the  position  satisfactorily. 

Princeton  is  about  to  have  a  valuable  addition  to  its  faculty  in  the  person  of  Dr.  A. 

L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  as  professor  of  archaeology.  Dr.  Frothingham  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years  a  fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  Semitic 
languages.  The  larger  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  Christian  antiquities. 

The  highest  plateau  in  the  world,  some  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  that  of 

Northern  Thibet.  Its  lakes  are  frozen  over  until  nearly  June,  though  they  are  600  miles 
nearer  the  equator  than  we  are. 

That  part  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  could  be  carved 

into  351  States  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

A  daughter  of  General  Breckinridge,  Miss  Ella  Breckinridge,  is  finishing  her  course 

at  Welesley  College,  and  will  immediately  after  graduation  begin  the  study  of  law. 
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Butte    County.  —  Superintendent    of  closed  April  20th,  for  the  summer  vacation, 

Schools    Braddock    has    been    visiting    the  with  a  social    party    in    the    evening.     Miss 

schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Gridley  and   Biggs.  Dora  Gonigs  ■  has  been   teaching  this  school 

The  Chico  public  schools  closed  on  May  very  successfully  for  the  past  eight  months. 
14th  for  the  summer  vacation. 

Fresno  County. -The  Sentinel  School  Napa  County. -The  Napa  public  schools 

closed  on  April  24th,  with  an  entertainment  closed  on  May  25th-     The  examination  for 

1  D:cn:c  graduation  in  all  graded  rooms  took  place  on 

The  public  school  in  Prairie  District  closed  Monday,    May     14th.      There    were    seven 

on  April   28th.     The  school  was  taught  by  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  graduating 

Miss  Maggie  R.  Henry,  one  of  the  most  effi-  class  of  the  HiSh  SchooU     The  Present  large 

cient  teachers  in  the  county.     On  the  even-  attendance    points    to   the   need  of  another 

ingof  the  28th  an  entertainment  was  held  for  room  and  the  employment  of  a  new  teacher 

the  benefit  of  the  school.      It  was  financially  nexl  )'ear- 

and  in  every  way  a  success.  Prof.    Shearer  states  that  a  new  building 

Miss  Henry,  during  the   summer  months,  will   probably  be  erected  in  the  coming  fall, 

will  teach  the  public  school  at  Coarse  Gold  Oak  Mound  School  closed  on  May  25th, 

Gulch.  ancl  Napa  Ladies'  Seminary  on  Wednesday, 

Tehama  County.— The  Elkhorn  School  May  26th.     Napa  College  closed  May  26th. 
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San  Luis  Obispo  County.— Miss  Addie 
Crawford,  recently  of  San  Jose,  is  teaching 
the  Josephine  School. 

Miss  Lillie  I)oud,  one  of  San  Luis  <  ibi-,- 
po's  most  accomplished  and  successful  teach- 
ers, has  again  assumed  charge  of  the  Belle 
View  School. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
County  Institute,  Supt.  J.  M.  Felts  proposes 
to  complete  his  annual  visit  among  the 
schools.  He  has  already  visited  all  in  the 
county  but  some  ten  or  twelve,  mostly  in  the 
northern  part. 

On  May  Sth,  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion met  and  prepared  lists  of  questions  for 
the  examination  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months 
of  May  and  November.  The  May  examin- 
ation took  place  on  the  20th. 

Miss  Ida  Moore,  teacher  for  two  terms  in 
the  New  District  School,  closed  her  school 
on  May  16th. 

Miss  Ida  Turner,  who  taught  the  Ameri- 
can District  School  last  term,  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Trustees  for  the  fall  term. 

Nevada  County. — The  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute at  Nevada  City,  during  the  second  week 
in  May,  was  very  interesting,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  ever  held.  The  Insti- 
tute was  favored  by  the  presence  of  Prof.  C. 
H.  Allen,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San 
Jose,  and  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  Ex- 
cellent musical  exercises  relieved  the  labors 
of  the  Institute  each  day. 

Amador  County. — The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  meet  for,  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  certificates  on  June  15th. 

Charlestown  District  has  a  new  school- 
house.  Miss  Mollie  Collier  has  been  cm- 
ployed  as  teacher. 

Mrs.  Emma  Tarr  will  teach  the  Upper 
Ranchena  School  this  term. 

Volcano  School  has  just  had  a  week's  va- 
cation, waiting  on  our  old  friend  A.  W.  Kerr, 
to  assume  the  position  of  Principal. 

Alameda  County. — The  Oakland  High 
School  graduates  a  fine  class  of  over  forty 
pupils  this  year.  Principal  J.  B.  McChesney, 
has  earned  for  his  school  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  high  school  of  the  State,  a 
reputation  that  every  successive  year  confirms. 


The  selection  of  \V.  B.  McClymonds  as 
Mr.  Crawford's  successor  in  the  Lincoln 
School,  Oakland,  is  proving  the  best  that 
could  possibly  have  been  made.  Under  his 
management,  the  school  already  bids  fair  to 
be  belter  than  ever  before. 

Contra  Costa  County. — The  Teacher*' 
Institute  convened  on  April  19th,  at  Mar- 
tinez, and  was  called  to  order  by  Supt.  A.  A. 
Bailey.  After  singing,  the  Institute  pro- 
ceeded to  organize.  Mr.  A.  A.  Sheats  was 
elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Merwin  Vice- 
President.  A  very  interesting  opening  ad- 
dress  was  delivered  by  Supt.  Bailey,  in  which 
he  spoke  on  the  purpose  of  the  Institute, 
discipline,  the  school  manual,  and  libraries. 
After  the  naming  of  the  several  committees, 
the  Institute  entered  into  a  discussion  on 
school  government.  Several  interesting 
papers  were  read— by  Mr.  Geo.  Larkey,  on 
Composition;  Mr.  Merwin,  <>n  Phonics;  II. 
M.  Bland,  on  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools; 
Mrs.  Lynch,  on  Primary  Work  ;  Mr.  Young, 
on  the  Necessity  of  Apparatus.  Prof.  Rattan, 
of  San  Francisco,  spoke  on  Sound,  and  also 
on  Bugs  and  Plants,  and  performed  several 
experiments  in  physics.  An  expression  of 
the  Institute  in  regard  to  the  supplying  of 
State  aid  to  any  school  journal,  was  taken, 
with  the  unanimous  disapproval  of  State  aid 
to  any  school  journal.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, and  adopted,  was  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  The  Facific  School 
J01  rnal,  under  its  present  able  manage- 
ment, be  heartily  indorsed  and  recommended 
to  the  teachers  of  the  county  for  their  patron- 
age. 

A  large  subscription  list  was  sent  to  The 
Pacific  School  Journal. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned,  after  a  most 
successful  and  interesting  session. 

A  majority  of  the  county  teachers  attended 
and  participated  in  the  discussions. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Supt.  A.  A.  Bailey 
and  his  Board  of  Education  for  their  excel- 
lent management,  by  which  the  schools  of 
this  county  have  secured  and  retained  their 
rank  as  among  the  foremost  on  the  coast. 
We  trust  and  expect  to  see  Supt.  Bailey  re- 
elected, to  continue  his  excellent  work. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Modern  Languages  in  Education.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Syracuse  University.  161110,  pp.  40.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
25  cents. 

This  is  the  paper  read  before  the  American  Philological  Association  in  1872,  and  afterward  published  in 
Scribner's  Monthly,  but  which  has  been  for  some  time  unattainable.  Since  its  first  presentation  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  modern  instead  of  the  ancient  languages. 

How  to  Teach  Penmanship  in  Public  Schools.  By  J.  L.  Burritt.  i6mo,  pp.  62,  and  Chart.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.    60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  unpretentious  little  work.  It  was  prepared  by  a  principal  who  had  been  un- 
usually successful  in  making  good  penmen  of  all  his  scholars,  and  was  at  first  intended  for  his  own  school.  But 
its  use  extended  until  it  became  well  known  throughout  a  large  section  of  New  York,  and  it  is  now  presented 
in  improved  form  for  general  use.  Its  characteristic  is  its  practical  form  of  presentation,  gives  plain  directions 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  June  number  opens  with  the  second  installment  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop's  striking  new  serial, 
"  The  Golden  Justice  ;"  and  the  number  also  contains  portions  of  Henry  James'  very  remarkable  socialistic 
novel,  "The  Princess  Casamassima,"  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  brilliant  romance,  "  In  the  Clouds." 
Under  the  title  of  "  A  Roman  Gentleman  under  the  Empire,"  Miss  Harriet  \V.  Preston  gives  a  charmingly 
life-like  account  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  of  his  times.  The  short  story  of  this  issue,  "  Valentine's  Chance,' 
by  Lillie  Chace  Wyman,  is  excellent.  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood  contributes  a  paper  on  American  history  entitled 
"  A  Glimpse  of  1786,"  and  an  important  critical  article  on  Honore  de  Balzac  —the  man  and  his  books — is  written 
by  Mr.  George  Frederic  Parsons,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  "  James,  Crawford  and  Howells "  form 
the  subject  of  an  able  piece  of  critical  writing,  and  there  is  a  brief  criticism  of  Miss  Anne  Whitney's  statue  of 
Lief  Erikson,  by  the  architect  Henry  Van  Brunt.  This  excellent  number  is  concluded  with  some  good  poetry 
and  the  usual  Contributors'  Club  and  Books  of  the  Month. 

Manual  Training.     By  C.  H.Ham.     New  York :  Harper  Brothers.     For  sale  by  Bancroft.     Price,  $1.50. 

Manual  training  has  assumed  a  prominent  place  among  modern  theories  of  education,  and  the  work 
on  this  subject  is  in  good  time.  The  book  is  written  in  a  well-considered  and  vigorous  style.  The  author  con- 
siders tools  as  the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world.  It  is  through  the  arts  alone  that  all  branches  of  learning 
find  expression  and  touch  human  life.  "  Education  is  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man  to  the  cul- 
minating point  of  action."  Our  advanced  educators  who  have  already  put  training  of  the  hand  in  free  drawing 
and  fundamental  joinery  forward  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  will  hail  this  pioneer  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  their  ideas.  It  is  for  all  readers  a  fascinating  and  suggestive  book  ;  for  teachers  a 
necessity. 

A  Manual  of  Teaching.  The  Practical  Teacher.  Vol.  VIII.  '84  to '85.  Francis  W.  Parker.  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     188  octavo  pp.,  cloth.     Price,  $1.25. 

Col.  Parker,  at  his  best,  is  very  good,  and  in  this  volume  is  found  the  very  best  he  has  ever  written,  as  a 
glance  at  these  pages  will  show.  At  the  outset  we  find  a  ringing  article  on  "  Beginnings,"  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume  to  a  young  teacher,  and  ten  times  that  amount  to  an  old  one  who  has  got  into  the  ruts  of  bad  habits 
and  mannerisms.  Then  follow  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Reading,"  "  Language,"  "  Number  and  Arithmetic,'1 
"  Geography,"  "  History,"  "  Psychology,"  "  Pedagogics,"  "  Elocution."  These  contain  the  very  centre  and 
core  of  improved  educational  practice,  and  cannot  fail  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  are  the  methods  of  the 
new  education?"  in  the  most  definite  and  minute  manner  possible.  In  addition  to  what  Col.  Parker  has  writ- 
ten, there  are  contributed  articles  on  "  How  to  Teach  Language  to  Young  Pupils,"  "Development  in  Frac- 
tions," "  Ideas  before  Words  in  Teaching  Arithmetic,"  all  of  "  A  Visit  to  German  Schools  by  Joseph  Payne," 
"  Busy  Work,"  "  Description  of  a  Reading  Lesson,"  "  How  to  Teach  Structural  Geography,"  "  Supplementary 
Reading,"  "  Figures  in  Arithmetic,"  "  Paper-Folding,"  "  From  Script  to  Print,"  "  Hand  and  Eye  Teaching," 
"Dictation  Exercises,"  "Examinations,"  etc.,  etc.  Typographically,  it  shows  excellent  taste  in  making  a 
handsome  and  durable  volume.  We  heartily  recommend  this  volume  for  every  primary  and  grammar  school 
teacher. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  ;  or  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  T.  Tate.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  E.  E.  Sheib,  A.  M.     121110.     pp.  331.     New  York:  !•'..  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  pedagogics  of  the  many  that  are  extant.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts  :  I. 
On  Method  as  Applied  to  Education,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  educational  methods  ;  II.  On  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Faculties;  111.  On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Different  Methods 
and  Systems  of  Instruction  ;  IV.  On  the  Application  of  Different  Systems  and  Methods  to  the  various  Branches 
of  Elementary  Education,  i.  e.  to  History,  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Drawing, 
Writing,  etc.;  and  V.  On  School  Organization  and  Discipline. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.  _  By  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.),  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  :   Ginn  &  Co.      Price,  by  mail,  $1.22. 

"  The  work  embodies  the  fruits  of  mature  Latin  scholarship,  the  skill  of  a  practical  teacher,  the  experience 
of  a  successful  author  of  elementary  text-books  in  the  classics,  the  suggestions  of  many  eminent  teachers  who 
have  long  been  demanding  such  a  text-book,  and  the  results  of  several  years  of  special  study  and  preparation." 
An  excellent  fust-book,  especially  adapted  for  young  beginners. 


^clectic  Educational  ^eries. 

^NEW    PUBLICATIONS.^. 


Ray's  Tablets, 

Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

Can  be  Used  With  Any  Arithmetic. 


Cheaper  than  Blank  Tablets  or  Paper. 
Introduction  Price.  $1.00  per  Dozen  Tablets. 
Single  Tablets,  by  Mail,  post-paid.  10  cents  each. 


Ray'S  Tablets  consist  of  from  p  to  48  pages 
each,  in   neat   form,   each   leaflet   having    printed    at 

the  head  from  five  to  ten  problems.       They  are  care- 
fully  graded,  as  follows: 

I.     Addition  and  Subtraction  to  10. 

II.     Addition  and  Subtraction  to  100. 

III.  Four  Fundamental  Rules  to  too.  Use  of 
symbols  for  ordinary  Weights  and  Measures. 

IV.  Notation  and  Numeration  of  Numbers  not 
beyond  the  seventh  order.  Fundamental  Rules,  ex- 
cluding Multiplication  or  Division  by  more  than  one 
figure.     Simple  Fractions. 

V.  Application  of  Fundamental  Rules,  United 
States  Money,  Denominate  Numbers. 

VI.  Common  Fractions,  Proprieties  of  Numbers, 
Review  of  Fundamental  Rules. 

VII.  Operations  in  Compound  numbers,  Decimal 
and  Fractional  Compound  Numbers,  Percentage  and 
Simple  Interest. 

VIII.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion, Square  Root,  Mensuration  and  Test  Prob- 
lems. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MANUAL  OF  METHODS. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing Language  Lessons,  Composition,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Crammar,  (geography,  History  and 
Physiology.  Adapted  especially  to  assist 
the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using 
the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educa- 
tional Series.  262  pages,  full  cloth.  Specimen 
copy  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt   of 

60  cents. 


Eclectic   Physiology. 

The  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
is  a  low-priced  text-book,  exactly  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  school  laws,  providing 
for   instruction    in    this   branch  of  study.      (July  lUCD 

matter  in  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to 
master  the  subject,  and  the  language  is  plain  and 
didactic. 

The  following  receive  special  atten- 
tion:   Effects  of   Narcotics  and  Stimulants  on  the 

and  Mind;  Character  of  Alcoholic  Bevei 
Tobacco,  Opium,  etc.  Habits  Leading  to  Pain  and 
Disease;  Habits  of  ilealthfiilncss ;  Proper  Sanitary 
Conditions.  Other  distinguishing  features;  Very 
Kull  Notes,  Topical  Outlines,  Suggestive  Questions, 
Glossary,  Full  Index,  Numerous  Illustrations,  and 
Four  Full-page  Colored  Plates, 

I' rice:  Single  specimen  copy  for  examination, 
with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  60  cents.  Intro- 
duction price,  60  cents.     Exchange  price,  36  cents. 


Other  New  Books. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for   examination   with   a  view 

to  first  introduction   will  be  sent   post-paid   on 

receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

1'iction 
I'rlce. 

Long's  Language  Exert  ises,  Part  I $  .15 

Long's  Languagi    I   xercises,  Part  II 20 

Long's  Language  Exercises,    Teacher's   Edition, 

including   Parts  I.  and  II 50 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Parts  II] 30 

White's  Oral   Lessons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  U.  S.  History 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  .Mulling  Price..    1.25 
Smith's  English   Literature 1.20 

Ecli    til   Physiology  and  Hygiene 60 

Norton's  Chemistry,  1  implete i.io 

Ray's  New  Astronomy 1.20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy 1.20 

Ec  le  lie  (  ..mplcte    Hook-keeping 50 

Blanks  for  same,  per  set 50 

k>  j  to  I  clectii    Book-keeping 50 

Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  language 1.00 

Murdoch's  Analytii    Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 

Peaslee's  Selections  foi  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music   Reader 40 

Kay's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 


McGuffey's  Revised  Readers, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Speller, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars, 
New  Eclectic  Geographies, 
New  Eclectic  Copy  Book3, 
Eclectic  U.  S.  History, 
Eclectic  System  of  Drawing. 


White's  New  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  New  Algebras, 
Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 
Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 
Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 
Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 
Thalheimer's  Histories, 
Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets.etc. 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 


137c.»M-:o.-;VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  :28  K^rk 
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We  Want  as  Agents 

EVERYBODY 

Who  has  Tact,  Vim  and  Vigor,  to  make  Money 
Canvassing  for  our 

j^pleqdid  WeW  Subscription  Boolp  and  Bibles 


We  cordially  invite  all  classes,  Students,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors, 
Clergymen  and   EVERYBODY  out  of  EMPLOYMENT,  to 
CORRESPOND  with  us  at  once,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  circular  gratis,  HOW  to  make  a  good 
income.     It  will  pay  you   to  write   us. 

TRY    IT! 


AGENTS    WANTED 


FOR 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Hittell. 

THE  "AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA." 

Other  cyclopedias  are  useful,  but  the  American  is  indispensable ;  conse- 
quently it  outsells  all  others.     One  order  a  day  pays  $100  a  week. 

MARK    TWAIN'S    LAST    BOOK, 

And   a   score   of  other    FIRST-CLASS    Subscription    Books. 


OCCIDENTAL    PUBLISHING    CO. 

F.  PERSON,  Manager, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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COLLEGES  AND   SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED  WITH 

Teachers  for  any  Line  of  Educational  Work. 

Apply  to 

Inter-State  State  Teachers  Agency, 

Sa  n  "Franc  isco,  Ca  f. 

Numerous  Branch  Offices  in  the  East. 


The  Standard  of  tba  World, 

— AWARDED — 

Pirst  Premium,  Mec1  anics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 


The  REM  l  N<  1T<  >N  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 
thai  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type- Writer.  Shrewd 
bus  I iirsx  men  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
ci  implish  three  times  as  much  with  tin:  same  help  as 
their  less  sui  i  essful  competitors  who  waste  forty 

minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 

the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  an  eye  t«  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 

A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
and  mechanically  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  he  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.  The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  by  another.  We  claim  that  we  have  in  the 
a  system  of  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  c\a<  t  and  uniform,  the 

least  tiresome  in  practice,  .md  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 

Price  of  Stenograph,    with    Manual,    $40.00  ;  with   Instruction,  $50.00.     This 
includes  the   machine,  the  handsome  leather  and   plush  case,   paper,  and   full 

course  of   Instruction  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 

address, 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

38  California  St.,  8.  F. 

Recently  Recommended  by  the  City  and  County  Boards 

of  Los  Angeles. 

GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  By  G.  A.  Hill,  A.  M. 

In  consequence  of  increased  demand  the  price  has   ju-t  been  reduced  : 

Mailing  price,  $0.90.       For  introduction  and  examination,  !?o.8o. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  in  the  natural  method  as  distinguished  from  the  formal  method  of  Euclid- 
Legendre  and  the  common  text-books.  The  central  purpose  is  intellectual  training,  or,  in  other  words,  teach- 
ing by  practice  how  to  think  correctly  and  continuously. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  part  devoted  to  Plane  Geometry  could  be  improved. — W.  E.  BvRRLV,  Prof,  of  Math- 
ematics, Harvard  College. 

I  think  it  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  issued  on  the  Western  continent. — GEORGE  Price  Halsted, 
Prof,  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas,    \nstin. 

If  I  had  been  taught  Geometry  in  the  mannei  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hill,  I  should  have  In-en  saved  at  lea-ct  six- 
years  of  blundering  effort  in  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  subjei  t  of  Geometry  from  set  propositions.  —  Prok.  Jems 
Trowbridge,  Harvard  College. 

I  believe  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  royal  road  to  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  constructed. — A.  W. 
Phillips.  Asst.  Prof.  Mathematics,  Vale  College. 

ANSWERS  to  the  exercises  in  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners,  for  the  use  of  teachers  only,  will  be  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  on  or  before  April  1,  1S86,  and  can  be  had,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 
Send  for  circulars  of  Wentworth's  Mathematics  and  the  Classics  for  Children. 

CINN    &    COMPANY,   Publishers. 

Boston,  New  \  ork  and  Chicago. 
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Supplemental  Readers 


The  Use  of  Supplementary  Readers. — it  is  now  universally 

acknowledged  that  the  best  results  in  the  study  of  reading  are  obtained  by  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving  a  pleasing 
variety  of  reading  matter  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  child- 
hood. It  is  impossible  to  teach  reading  off-hand,  from  Readers  that  are  known 
by  heart  long  before  the  pupil  comes  to  read  in  them.  Hence  the  best  edu- 
cators are  all  advocating  the  use  of  "  Supplementary  Readers"  and  children's 
papers,  to  supply  what  the  usual  Readers  lack. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  superior  excellence  and  remarkable 
adaptability  for  this  purpose  of 

Appleton's  Instructive  ^eading-BooI^s. 

By  Prof.  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Anthor  of    "Principles  and   Practice  of  Teaching,"   "Geographical  Reader,"   "How   we 

Live,"  etc. 


They  are  like  Toy-Books,  With  Poetry  of  Child-Life, 

Full  of  Captivating  Stories,  Entertaining,   Delightful. 


No.  i.— -Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends. 

For  Little  Folks.     Price,  25  cents. 

No.  2. — Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors. 

For  Young  Folks.     Price,  40  cents. 

No.  J. — Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.      Price,  50  cents. 

No.  4. — Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin. 

For  Young  People.     Price,  70  cents. 

No.  5.— Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World:  Science  and 

Literature  of  Natural  History. 

For  School  or  Home.     Price,  $1.25. 


To  the  Teacher. — Ten  or  twenty  sets  of  these  Readers,  bought  with  the  Library 
Fund,  will  do  more  toward  REAL  INSTRUCTION  than  all  the  library  books  upon  your 
shelves.  TWENTY  PER  CENT,  discount  will  be  allowed  from  the  published  prices  upon 
INTRODUCTORY  purchases. 

Address 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO., 

2U>  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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fST  1,300  000  ZntrodncBd  in  Eight  Months. 

Potter  &    McConnon's    Number   Tablet: 

,       FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK   IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Pap:r  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

tablet  A,  10  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen ■     . 

rabetsi  ii,  in, iv, v.vi. vii. .,„ i..ss.,ms ,.=.. i, r . i.,/,.„. .::::::::::::"': ii 

Tablet  VIII,  50  lessons  and  io  blank  pages, 

tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  so  lesi ich  and  extra  paper,  per  doa  ii 

Answei  i  to  all  the  Tablets, 

byfo%KkXS«S^.e"^f"^"^'tto^^"P^  unedor kept  intact, 

^^^-.Ml-,,   (,,:,,J,argc  Willi,,:  n.a.l^.f, | 1,    ,„,„:,    „    ,     .....  rablet  for 

These  Tablets  are  "hailed"  as  a  grcal  conv,  ni in  the  amouni  and  variety  of  •  bw  and  oribimai 

l,n     '"" f  convenient  and  practical  form  ;g ra    ,i„,  doalarge  , 

'■''■,  erateKok       7 '''p''"  "'''«•-  M,h«.,,U    ,,,.,,,    ded.      H,.  ^Tworlft" 
11  ''  "■<  '<•<'<>■.  an, I  adoptions  a,,.-  not  considered  necessary, 

labiate  and  Spelling   Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slati  .     The  free  u  e  of  the 

5S  (,"',."W"I  ""'  read-Penc.l).n  generals, worfc  advances  the  drawi  n     , 

tnp  on  the  slate-pencil  retards.      Hi.    scl I  officials  of  G       ,         bw nd.  ,X- 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets In  the  last  eight  months,  I 

^beenhnhertot-NRXAMPLEDirttl troduction  o  cl I  publicatio  /  „,,  ,      ,,. 

We have  received  hundreds  ol  test asfr he  most  , each, 

method  ol  tea,  bins,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  bad  not  been  inau  fe 


1 

hoo 

(it 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  s6sheets  5o  pagesoffrom  live  to  ten  ex,  ,  each,  to  bewritt, 

I  below  which  is  perforated,  to  be 'detached  and  handed  in  to  teacher,  or  k,  ,  i    inta,  I  by  f„ld  ,' 

Ke'L,N:"-  t.  «.  5  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriat,  No      contains  fe  oaees  of 

not,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  th  s    series.      Nos.    i  to      are  also  ruk-d  on    ,  \      I     ,  i    I       1 

»ks,  with  double  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  .,  have  s.ngle  ruling.  *     '  °f  thlrds'  l,ke  "W" 

These  Language  I  ablets  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  .,.  fl>. 

™M™*t,    drill  and   review.     Since   the  whole  work  &  so  closelj  graded,  and  the  sublect  .   I 

natural   order,   after  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  they  furnish  material  for  constant  re^ie\ 

™>NS/nd  ««RE,  '—'•-    prominent  features  throughou.  the  entire  course      ( *  » s ,, 
tt  RI  HNG  and   BUSINESS  FORMS  may  seen,  to  be    introduced  in  too  early  a  grad  ',     ' '.  ,  .  '   ," 

very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.     1  hey  are  of  the  nauire  of   he  m  ,  £j 

than  of  the  old  time  grammar  lesson.  Aoeratner 

Falsi,   syntax,  with   reasons  for  correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  Y.I  to  XII  inclusive      Pa»«m.   ;  ■ 
ftoi  ignored,  bul  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  sul  j,  arsing  is 

Exercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words 
memory  lessons,  etc.     I  hedes.gn  is  to  train  the  ,  ,  «  ,  ,,  ,ve  and  representative  fa,  ulties,  'and to rivefadHtv 
in  the  correct  use  of  language.  feiveiaciniy 

Price  the  same  >is  Number  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND   BEST! 

Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  i8BS)  WITH  NEW  I    \IMl.\l.s,  NEW   in  ADINGS  AND 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  URIELS  IN  SIM  I  1  l\,;  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  Lest  white  paper,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.     Our  Soelline 

Blanks  are  Used  exclusively   ,n  San  k  ran,  :is,  „  and  throughout   the   Cast.      Price,  45  O  ,,      n      el 

at      ,  cuts  per.  copy,  or   60  cents   per   dozen.      Nos.   r.  ,  and  3,  extra    fine   paper.  7J  cents   per  ,!,„,,        Written 

.^defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  .,,!,,,.  pun,  tuatL,  sendee  wrlllng 

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts, 

usuaMv'inteUungf  School-room  "  is  a  vaIuable  ™rk-     As  a  hand-1 k  foi  king  infbmation  it  is  un- 

Dortions  nf  ,'m  !,  ^  a^d  Bil^ple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.     Before  its  publication  the 

^XrdS^r^s^^ sti ■—  - th-  — 

.■«..if"  it :;  ;■  i  S  ?XS  SScs  ffli£" n""r^11  f,,r "- use  wkh  *•***-* 

PoS  {,y  aifln^o^rr"  "*"  Wmiag  ChanS'  "  "  ^  (each  *°  ^  W"*  ""»'«'  «*  *■ 

0r>  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

JOT  Chambers  Street,  \eu-  York. 


Cooper  Medical  College, 


L.  C.  LANE   M.  D  .  President. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


Medical  College  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Regular  Course  begins  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year. 
The  Intermediate  Course  begins  the  second  Monday  in  January. 
For  particulars  or  announcement,  apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to 

HENRY  GIBBONS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


920  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dean  of  hie  Faculty. 


Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer. 

|     /Iffc/rt  antf  Manufacturer  of  Durfee's  System  of  Abstracts, 
402.  404.  406    40R  S«n«nm»   «f      a    i? 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.  M.  Gottschalk  :— 
"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


I    have  never  seen 


Clara    Louise    Kellogg 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  :—"  The  Knabe  Fiano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HARRINGTON     VIA  NO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents.         721  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 

AND 

FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogc. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  aru 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

IAP  AMD  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  WILL  MAPS, 

The   latest,   best    and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,        EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA 

UNITED  STATES, 

WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

204  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,   Comfort    and    EconomyI 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 

CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C   B.  CORSETS; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand  Gold   Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  "  Best  Pianos  and  several  meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Stein  way  &  Sons'   I  ianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

rCranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burden  Organs, 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and    Foreign   Band  Instru- 
ments, Accordeons,  Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet   Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  forks  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World Si 2  01 

Lippincott's    Biographical  Dictionary 12  ~ 

Chambers'   Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth...    15 

Sheep 20 

Worcester's  Unabridged   Dictionary 10 

Reader's  Reference   Library.     8  vols 20 

Brewer's  Reference   Library.      3  vols 8  5 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Objo  1    1  essons 1  2 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  S 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  app 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.   HOFMANN, 

BOOSELI.BR    AND    STATIONER, 

208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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E  Q  TJ  A.  L  E  D     B  Y     NONE. 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 
SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVANS'S,  General   £.gent, 

29  Post  St.,   S((n    Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$22.  to  $900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free, 


PIANOS: 

Now  mode  of 
Stringing.    Do 

not  require  one- 
quart  e  r  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
p  r  e  v  a  i  1  1  n  .: 
"wrest  -pin" 
system.  Re- 
markable for 
^J  purity  of  tone 
and  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St,,  Boston.    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  S  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers, 

26  Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School  Chil- 
dren and  Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES. 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLANKS  AND  COPY  BOOKS  COMBINED, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script   Letters  and   Figures.     The   Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 
No.   i.      The  pages  are   divided  into   three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 

Writing. 
No.   2.     Into  two ;    the   first  for  Words,   the    second    for    Defining,   or   for 

Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  -  -      75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.   GUNN,  General  Agent, 

32V  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.   D., 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  mcilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8}^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  words  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
that  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  ohrases,  or  112  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  n 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS, 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54     CENTS. 

IU1SON,  BLRKEMAN,  TRYLDR  &  CD,, 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago. 

A,   F,   GUNN,   General  Agent  for  the  PaciSc  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street.  San 

Francisco. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


Barnes'  New  National  Readers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes9  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes'1  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monte  itli's  Physical  Geography.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes'1  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  YoeaJist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  mastery. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &:  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Vol.  X.     No.  4.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  1,   1886.  New  Series 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLE  AT  WRIGHTVILLE. 

OUR  heroine  was  altogether  too  well  versed  in  human  nature  not  to  know 
that  even  a  tacit  confession  of  ignorance  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
require  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  in  her  little  speech  she  had  carefully 
avoided  saying  that  the  Chautauqua  course  of  reading  was  especially  intended 
to  remedy  an  early  lack  of  education.  She  had  dwelt  with  the  tact  of  a  bright 
teacher  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  and  presented  it  as  an  excellent  sup 
plement  to  even  a  good  education,  and  as  an  admirable  review,  of  which  the 
most  learned  were  glad  to  avail  themselves.  She  knew  very  well  that  Col. 
Dobson's  remark  would  repel  all  the  people  of  his  own  calibre,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  learning,  but  she  concluded  to  let  it  pass,  unchallenged, 
especially  as  the  minister  followed  the  Colonel  quickly  with  a  kind  endorse- 
ment of  what  she  had  said. 

Then  came  the  usual  whispering,  hesitation  and  delay,  which  Miss  Thurs- 
ton was  very  patient  with,  begging  them  to  ask  questions,  which  a  few  finally 
ventured  to  do.  At  the  end  of  a  half  hour  John  and  Jennie  gathered  up  the 
applications,  and  behold  there  were  ten  !  Kate  glanced  them  over  with  in- 
terest. There  was  the  minister  and  his  wite,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Jennie,  Martha, 
and  John  Thompson,  John's  "  boss,"  as  he  always  termed  his  employer,  a 
blacksmith  with  a  good  strong  German  face  ;  a  Mrs.  l'iske,  of  whom  Kate 
had  heard  as  a  bright,  intellectual  woman,  and  two  young  ladies,  who  were 
older  sisters  of  one  of  Kate's  school-boys,  Flora  and  Fi/zie  Towner. 

Kate  was  just  a  little  disappointed  that  her  eloquence  had  not  persuaded 
more,  but  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile,  that  ten  was  a  very  good  number,  and 
they  would  proceed  at  once  to  organize. 

Dr.  Hall  rose  to  say  that  nothing  but  his  feeling  that  he  must  work  in 
special  lines  that  winter  kept  him  from  joining  the  ranks,  but  he  would  try  and 
attend  the  meetings,  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  privilege.  Col.  Dobson  again 
got  upon  his  feet  and  said  he  would  try  to  encourage   the   Circle  by  dropping 
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in  now  and  then.     Young   Fowler  slipped  out  about  this  time  without  filling 
out  an  application,  thus  withdrawing  his  support  and  leaving  John  Thompson 
as   the  sole  young  man  of  the   Circle.     Mr.  Chapman  promptly  nominated 
Miss  Thurston  as  President,  thus  forestalling  her  plan  to  nominate  him  for  the 
same  responsible  post.     She  was  elected  before  she  had  time  to  think  whether 
it  was  best  to  accept  the  position  or  not.     Mrs.    Fiske  was   made   Secretary, 
John  Thompson  Treasurer,  and  the  Wrightville  Chautauqua  Circle  was  an  es- 
tablished fact.     In  a  few  minutes  more  it  was  decided  to  send  for  the  needed 
number  of  copies  of    "  Barnes'   Brief  History   of  Greece "  and   begin   work 
directly,  to  meet   on  every  alternate  Friday  evening,  and  have  as  thorough  a 
discussion  of  the  topics  gone  over  as  the  time  would  permit,  enlivened  by  the 
various  devices  which  the  fertile  brain  of  the  President  and  "  the  Chautauqua" 
would  suggest.     Half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Magazine  were  ordered — one  by 
Dr.  Hall  and  one  by  Col.  Dobson,  who  was   not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity 
by  the   new  Trustee.     Kate   had  offered   the  use  of  her  copy  to  the  Brooks 
household.     Nothing  remained  to  do  but  ask  the  blessing  of  the  great  Teacher 
upon  the   new   organization,    which   the   minister  did  with  much  earnestness. 
John  Thompson  put  out  the  lights,  and  Kate,  thoroughly  tired,   yet   with   the 
blessed  consciousness  that  she  was  "  lending  a  hand  "  to  a  good  cause,  walked 
home  with  Mrs.  Brooks  along  the  uneven  streets  of  Wrightville. 

There  was  a  little  delay  about  getting  the  books,  but  before  the  time  for 
the  first  meeting  they  had  arrived  and  were  distributed,  and  Kate  felt  paid  for 
all  her  trouble  when  she  saw  the  timid  pleasure  with  which  Mrs.  Brooks  put 
on  her  spectacles  and  sat  down  to  learn  her  lesson.  "  'Pears  like  I  wasn't 
more'n  sixteen,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  the  pages  with  hands  that  trembled 
with  eagerness.  Nor  was  it  any  the  less  a  reward  for  Kate  to  see  John  Thompson 
making  an  extra  effort  to  remove  the  grime  of  his  day's  toil  from  his  brawny 
hands  ere  he  took  possession  of  his  book.  He  was  washing  and  scrubbing  at 
a  sink  on  a  side-porch,  where  he  usually  performed  his  ablutions,  and  talking 
with  Jennie  Brooks  through  the  open  window  on  which  his  Greek  History  lay. 
"  Who'd  a'  thought,"  said  he,  "that  I'd  ever  tackle  such  a  book  as  that  ?  " 

"Just  as  likely  as  that  we  would,"  said  Jennie.  "  Martha  and  I  haven't 
had  much  chance  at  school  since  pa  died,  and  they  never  had  any  history  but 
United  States  in  school  any  way,  and  that  was  dreadful  dry." 

Kate  went  down  into  the  sitting-room  to  give  them  all  a  little  start.  She 
always  brought  sunshine  with  her,  and  they  claimed  that  she  was  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  She  drew  up  by  the  lamp,  and  taking  the  book,  said  :  "  It  is 
just  delightful  to  think  what  a  houseful  of  Chautauquans  we  are  !  I  wish  Dr. 
Vincent  could  see  us.  Why,  it's  a  real  economy  of  time  to  have  so  many 
people  living  together  who  want  to  do  the  same  work.  Don't  you  see  in  how 
many  ways  we'll  help  one  another  ?  One  can  read  aloud  and  the  others  can 
sew  or  crochet."  "  That'll  help  me,"  said  John,  "  crocheting  is  right  in  my 
line."  Of  course,  they  all  laughed,  but  Kate  went  on — "then  one  dic- 
tionary hunter  can  save  time  and  eyesight  for  the  rest ;  and  we'll  all  be  coming 
on  to  bright  ideas  in  the  papers  and  everywhere    that  will  throw  light  on  our 
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Studies,  and  each  one  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  the  others  bring  in  of 
these  gleanings  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  shall  all  be  thinking  about  the 
same  things  and  talking  them  over  at  table  and  everywhere,  and  of  course  we 
shall  sharpen  each  other's  wits." 

"  Miss  Thurston  has  a  very  nice  way  of  saying  '  we ',"  said  John. 

"To  be  sure  I'll  say  we,"  answered  she,  "unless  you  think  it  sounds  con* 
ceited  in  me  to  suppose  I  may  have  some  thoughts  worth  telling  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  you,"  and  they  all  had  another  laugh. 

"  Now,  have  you  a  dictionary,  girls?  and  an  atlas?" 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  good  old  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  parlor  cup* 
board — a  dictionary  altogether  too  new  looking  for  the  credit  of  the  family  — 
and  it  was  now  brought  forth.  Atlas  there  was  none,  but  Miss  Thurston 
thought  the  maps  in  the  books  would  answer  very  well,  and  her  own  new 
Harper  was  at  their  service  when  they  wished  to  compare  Greece  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  so  they  chatted  together  and  made  their  plans,  and  grew 
accustomed  to  the  new  idea  of  turning  their  plain  little  sitting-room  into  an 
academy  and  themselves  into  scholars. 

When  Friday  evening  came  the  Circle  gathered,  by  invitation,  in  Mrs. 
Fiske's  pleasant  parlors.  Every  one  was  on  hand,  for  Mrs.  Fiske  had  sent  a 
kind  little  note  of  special  invitation  to  each  one,  including  the  visiting  mem- 
bers, as  Miss  Thurston  had  named  the  two  Trustees.  Mr.  Fiske  was  Wright- 
ville's  one  lawyer,  and  his  home  was  far  more  elegant  than  any  other  in  the 
little  village,  but  its  gracious  mistress  was  never  more  beautifully  hospitable 
than  to  the  Chautauqua  Circle.  Her  husband  considered  her  just  a  little 
cranky  in  her  philanthropies,  and  she  had  undergone  not  a  little  teasing  in  re- 
gard to  her  new  enterprise,  but  she  had  refused  to  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  it, 
and  went  steadily  on  with  her  preparations.  She  had  heard  of  the  Chautau- 
qua movement  through  an  Eastern  cousin,  and  so  was  in  just  the  mood  to 
respond  to  Miss  Thurston's  cordial  invitation.  Mr.  Fiske  lighted  his  cigar 
after  dinner  and  said  :  "  You'll  excuse  me,  my  dear,  from  joining  your  club. 
I'll  go  down  to  the  office  and  write  a  while." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  would  bore  you  one  bit,  Charles,  if  you  would  stay  at 
home.  Stay  and  help  us,  won't  you  ?  "  and  she  looked  so  lovely  in  her  per- 
suasiveness that  her  husband,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  courtier,  found  her 
quite  irresistible.  "  Why  yes,  Lottie,  just  to  please  you,  I'll  be  a  good  little 
boy,  and  go  right  along  to  school,  if  that's  what  you  really  want,  but  I  warn 
you,  if  your  little  school  ma'am  is  as  nice  and  pretty  as  you  say,  I  may  get  too 
fond  of  my  books."  He  was  rewarded  for  his  good  behavior  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way,  and  when  the  guests  began  to  arrive  Mr.  Fiske  was  as  courteous  a 
host  as  could  be  desired. 

Miss  Thurston  introduced  young  Thompson,  who  was  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  the  unwonted  elegance  of  the  surroundings,  and  poor  Kate's  blood 
mounted  to  her  temples  as  he  dropped  heavily  into  a  luxuriously  upholstered 
chair  with  a  crash  that  was  quite  alarming.  But  Mrs.  Fiske  came  to  the 
rescue  with  true  womanly  tact,  and  was  not  long  in  drawing  our  friend   John 
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into  a  really  intelligent  conversation  about  his  business.  The  awkward  boy 
forgot  his  unwieldy  hands  and  feet  and  answered  Mrs  Fiske's  artful  questions 
in  a  way  which  rewarded  her  for  her  politeness.  One  ring  followed  another 
in  rapid  succession  and  soon  the  dozen  friends  were  all  assembled.  Martha 
and  Jennie  Brooks  had  often  sewed  for  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  so  felt  quite  at  home, 
and  their  mother  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  their  hostess,  and  thus 
had  the  best  and  strongest  of  relationships  with  her.  Altogether,- there  was  not 
nearly  so  much  restraint  and  chilliness  as  Kate  had  feared.  She  found,  to  her 
great  delight,  that  Mrs.  Fiske  had  laid  upon  the  table  a  fine  classical  atlas  and 
a  copy  of  Bryant's  Homer,  also  a  beautiful  art-album,  with  fine  photographs 
of  the  Acropolis  and  other  famous  places  in  Athens,  and  also  of  the  most  re- 
nowned pieces  of  ancient  statuary.  She  had  not  supposed  that  such  helps 
could  be  found  in  Wrightville,  but  was  only  having  the  experience  which  every 
one  has  who  tries  to  help  those  about  them.  From  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  and  often  with  the  most  surprising  opportuneness,  just  the  needed 
assistance  comes.  The  latest  arrival  was  Dr.  Hall,  and  he  brought  a 
priceless  bit  of  old  pottery,  evidently  part  of  a  once  beautiful  vase,  which  a 
friend  had  obtained  from  the  excavations  at   Mycenae  ! 

.  The  Circle  was  not  prepared  with  a  regular  lesson  this  evening,  as  the 
books  had  not  been  distributed  in  season,  but  all  were  now  ready  to  be- 
gin, and  the  young  President  had  many  plans  and  arrangements  to  propose, 
which,  with  a  bright  little  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  little  land  of  Hellas  in 
the  world's  history,  filled  the  evening.  Mr.  Fiske  was  drawn  into  this  conver- 
sation, and  really  grew  eloquent  over  the  marvellous  culture,  brilliancy  and 
force  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  while  Dr.  Hall  said  some  very  appreciative  things 
about  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  their  place  in  literature.  Mrs.  Fiske  brought 
a  book  from  the  library  describing  ancient  Greek  life,  and  read  some  most  in- 
teresting extracts,  alter  which  the  book  was  passed  around  to  give  all  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  old  dress,  houses,  utensils  and  other  matters  of  everyday 
life.  Finally,  Miss  Thurston  read  from  the  Iliad,  at  Mr.  Fiske's  request,  the 
parting  of  Hecter  and  Andromache,  and  charmed  them  all  with  her  simple, 
natural  reading  of  the  exquisite  story. 

The  lesson  was  assigned  for  the  next  meeting — a  very  brief  one,  as  it  was 
the  first,  and  Miss  Thurston  was  wise  enough  not  to  let  any  one  get  discouraged 
with  the  amount  of  study.  A  topic  was  assigned  to  each  regular  member,  and 
an  essayist  appointed  to  prepare  a  ten  minute  paper  upon  the  laws  of  Solon  ; 
this  essayist  was  no  other  person  than  our  friend  John  ! 

Miss  Thurston  then  distributed  little  Chautauqua  song  books,  and  they 
all  made  their  first  attempt  at  a  bit  of  genuine  Chautauqua  music.  With  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  piano,  it  went  off  extremely  well.  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman 
invited  the  Circle  to  meet  the  next  time  at  the  parsonage,  which  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  "Circle,"  after  a  cordial  and  grateful  good-night  to  their  hosts, 
straightened  itself  out  into  a  procession  and  then  diverged  into  little  groupes 
of  two  or  more  home-ward-bound  people.  We  may  be  sure  there  were  no  un- 
favorable criticisms  as  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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"  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  with  gen- 
uine enthusiasm,  "'pears  like  the  most  sensible,  improvin',  Christian-like 
evening  I  ever  spent  outside  of  a  regular  meetin'." 

John  Thompson  was  unusually  still  as  they  walked  along.  He  was  think- 
ing that  he  would  see  whether  a  fellow  of  his  age  could  begin  and  learn  how  to 
talk  as  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fiske  did,  " sort  of  easy  and  yet  fine" 

Kate  Thurston  was  saving  over  and  over  to  herself  "  I  am  so  glad  I 
thought  of  a  Chautauqua  Circle  in  Wrightville,"  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiske  were 
lingering  over  the  little  fire  still  glowing  in  their  grate.  "  Were  you  bored, 
Charlie,  now  tell  the  truth  ?"  she  said. 

"Well,"  he  laughingly  admitted,  "one  doesn't  need  to  be  a  wry  great 
sufferer  when  your  friend,  Miss  Thurston,  reads  Homer." 

Mary  H.   Field. 
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WHEN  you  come  to  Weights  and  Measures,  and  before  requiring 
tables  to  be  learned  by  heart,  it  is  well,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  a  short 
historical  lesson  showing  how  our  system  grew  up.  The  fact  that  we  want 
fixed  units  of  length,  of  weight,  and  of  capacity  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  all  cal- 
culation, and  the  curious  fact  that  nature  does  not  supply  by  any  single  object 
a  determinate  and  unalterable  unit  of  any  one  of  them,  will  partly  account 
for  the  queer  and  irregular  way  in  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  based  our 
calculations  on  grains  of  barley,  on  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  or  the 
length  a  Henry  I.'s  arm.  With  a  good  diagram,  such  as  is  in  use  in  all  the 
French  schools,  it  may  then  be  shown  how  the  unite  in  length,  the  Metre, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  metric  system,  is  obtained  from  the  measurement 
of  a  definite  part  of  the  earth's  meridian  ;  how  this  unit  squared  gives  the 
unit  of  surface,  the  Are ;  how  the  same  unit  cubed  gives  the  units  both  of 
magnitude  and  of  capacity,  the  Litre  and  the  Stere ;  how  a  given  bulk  so 
measured  of  distilled  water  gives  the  unit  of  weight,  the  Gramme;  how  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  silver  gives  the  unit  of  value,  the  Franc;  and  how  all  these 
units  by  a  simple  nomenclature  are  subject  to  decimal  multiplication  and  sub- 
division. It  is  only  when  a  simple  and  scientific  system  like  this  is  seen  in  all 
its  details  and  the  whole  of  it  may  easily  be  explained  ami  learned  in  a 
half-hour's  lesson — that  the  real  nature  of  the  confusion  and  anomalies  of  our 
own  system  of  compound  arithmetic  comes  into  clear  light. 

Every  rule  you  teach  should  be  first  of  all  made  the  subject  of  an  oral 
lesson  and  demonstration.  The  method  of  experiment  and  induction  will 
often  enable  you  to  arrive  at  the  rule  and  show  its  necessity.  One  of  the  first 
rules  in  which  the  difference  between  a  skilled  teacher  and  a  mere  slave  of 
routine  becomes  apparent  is  the  early  rule  of  Subtraction.  You  want,  for 
example,  to  take  479  from  853,  and  the  methods  of  so-called  explanation  is 
something  like  this  : 
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"9   from    3,   I   cannot;  borrow   10.     9  from    13   leaves  4.      Set 
857  down  4. 

479  "  Carry  1  to  the  7.      7   and  1  are  8  ;  8  from  5,  I  cannot  ;  borrow 

ic;  8  from  15  leaves  7.     Set  down  7. 
374  "Carry   1   to  the  4.     4  and   1   are  5.     5  from  8  leaves  3.     Set 
down   3." 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  object  is  to  get  the  right  answer,  that  object  is 
fulfilled,  for  374  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  as  an  exercise  in  intelligence  I 
hope  you  see  that  this  is  utterly  worthless.  The  word  "borrow"  has  been 
put  into  children's  mouths,  but  whence  the  ten  is  borrowed,  why  it  is  borrowed, 
or  what  sort  of  morality  that  is  which  permits  you  to  "  borrow  ten  "  in  one 
direction,  and  pretends  to  compensate  by  "  paying  back  one  "  in  another,  are 
points  which  are  left  in  obscurity.  Language  like  this,  which  simulates  ex- 
planation and  is  yet  utterly  unintelligible,  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
a  child  ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  tell  him  at  once  that  the  process  is  a  mystery, 
than  to  employ  words  which  profess  to  account  for  it,  and  which  yet  explain 
nothing. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which,  with  a  little  pains,  the  reason  of  this  rule 
may  be  made  clear  even  to  the  youngest  class. 

853  =  7  hundreths  +  14  tens  +13 
479  =  4         "  +    7     "    +    9 


374     3  7  4 

"9  cannot  betaken  from  3;  so  borrow  one  of  the  tens  from  the  50  (in 

other  words,  resolve  53  into  40  and  13).     9  from  13  leaves  4.     Set  down  4  in 

the  units'  place. 

"  7  tens  cannot  be  take  from  4  tens ;  so  borrow  1  from  the  8  hundredths 
(in  other  words,  resolve  8  hundreds  and  4  tens  into  7  hundreds  and  14  tens). 
7  tens  from  14  tens  leaves  7  tens.     Set  down  7  in  the  tens'  place. 

"  4  hundreds  from  7  hundreds  leaves  3  hundreds.  Set  down  3  in  the 
hundreds'  place." 

Now,  here  you  will  observe  that  the  word  "  borrowing  "  is  not  inappro- 
priate. But  there  is  no  paying  back ;  for  you  have  only  borrowed  from  one 
part  of  the  minuend  853  to  another,  and  dealt  with  its  parts  in  a  slightly 
different  order  from  that  indicated  by  the  figures.  You  have  simply  resolved 
800  +  50  +  3,  for  your  own  convenience,  into  the  form  of  700  +  140  +  13  ;  and 
have  left  the  subtrahend  479  untouched.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  best  method 
of  working,  but  it  is,  at  least,  easy  to  explain  ;  and  the  language  you  employ 
is  self-consistent  throughout. 

The  second  method  is  a  little  harder  to  explain,  but  easier  to  work.  It 
is  that  most  generally  adopted  in  schools.  But  before  beginning  to  do  a  sum 
by  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  explain  to  your  class  the  very  simple  principle  that 
"the  difference  between  -unequal  quantities  is  not  altered,  if  we  add  equal 
quantities  to  both."  If  I  have  five  shillings  in  one  pocket  and  seven  in  an- 
other, the  difference  is  two  (7 — 5  =  2) ;  but  if  I  afterwards  put  three  shillings 
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into  each  pocket,  the  difference  is  still  two  (10 — 8  =  2).  By  very  simple  illus- 
tration of  this  kind  you  may  easily  bring  children  to  the  conclusion,  that  if, 
for  any  reason,  we  think  it  convenient  to  add  equal  sums  to  two  numbers 
whose  difference  we  want  to  find,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  answer.  When  this  has  been  explained,  the  sum  may  be 
thus  worked  : 

853+100+10  8  hundreds,  15  tens  .13 

479+100+10  5  hundreds,    8  tens       9 


374  3  hundreds  +  7  tens  +    4 

"  9  from  3  cannot  be  taken.  Add  10  to  the  upper  line.  9  from  13  leaves 
4.     Set  down  4. 

Having  added  ten  to  the  upper  line,  I  add  10  to  the  lower.  8  tens  from 
5  tens  cannot  be  taken.  Add  10  tens  to  the  upper  line.  8  tens  from  15  tens 
leaves  7  tens.     Set  down  7. 

"  Having  added  to  tens,  or  one  hundred  to  the  upper  line,  we  must  add 
1  hundred  to  the  lower ;  5  hundreds  from  8  hundreds  leaves  3  hundreds.  Set 
down  3." 

But  here  it  is  observable  that  you  have  not  performed  the  problem  pro- 
posed. You  have  not  taken  479  from  853  ;  but  you  have  added  first  10,  and 
afterwards  1  hundred  to  each  ;  and  the  real  problem  performed  has  been  to 
take  479  +  no,  or  500  + 80  + 9  from  853  +  no,  or  from  800+150+13.  But 
this,  according  to  the  principle  first  explained,  gives  the  same  result  as  to  take 
the  first  number  from  the  second  without  the  addition  of  the  hundred  and  ten. 

Yet  the  common  phraseology  employed  about  bon owing  and  carrying  is 
equally  inappropriate,  and  therefore  equally  bewildering,  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses. For  by  the  first  method  there  may  be  borrowing,  but  there  is  no 
carrying  ;  and  by  the  second  there  is  neither  borrowing  nor  carrying,  but 
equal  addition. 

Another  device,  to  which  the  good  teacher  resorts  early,  is  the  making  of  the 
Multiplication  Table  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  with  its  help.  Generally 
all  of  that  formulary  is  placed  before  the  pupils,  and  they  are  required 
to  learn  it  by  heart,  without  knowing  how  it  is  formed  or  why.  Now,  if  the 
teacher  says  he  is  going  to  make  up  the  table  of  multiplication  by  twos,  and 
then  writes  2  on  the  board,  and  requires  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  number,  so 
that  he  writes  down  each  result  and  records  at  the  side  the  number  of  twos 
which  have  been  added,  he  makes  it  clear  that  multiplication  is  only 
a  series  of  equal  additions,  and  that  the  rule  is  only  a  device  for  short- 
ening a  particular  form  of  addition  sum.  He  will  then  deal  in  like  manner 
with  each  of  the  9  digits  in  succession,  and  afterwards  efface  what  he  has 
written  and  require  the  pupils  to  manufacture  their  own  table  before  learn- 
ing it. 

One  very  effective  way  of  making  the  theory  of  a  process  clear,  is  to 
adopt  the  method  to  which  I  may  give  the  name  of  "arithmetical  parsing.-' 
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It  consists  of  drawing  out  before  the  class  the  whole  of  a  given  process  without 
abridgment,  and  then  analyzing  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  separate  account  shall 
be  given  of  every  figure  in  succession,  showing  clearly  how  and  why  it  plays  a 
part  in  obtaining  the  final  result.  I  take  an  example  from  Simple  Division, 
although  almost  every  other  rule  would  do  as  well.  I  will  suppose  that  by 
simple  examples  you  have  shown  what  division  is,  that  you  have  deduced  from 
the  division  of  the  part* — say  of  a  shilling,  and  from  such  example  as  this  : 

Because  27  =  12  +  9  +  6. 
Therefore  the  third  of  27  or  27-3  =  12-3  +  9-3  +  6-3  or  4  +  3  +  2,  the 
general  truth  that  "  we  divide  one  number  by  another  when  we  divide  each  of 
the  parts  of  the  first  successively  by  the  second,  and  the  quotients  together.'' 
It  is  then  seen  that  when  the  dividend  is  a  large  number,  it  has  to  be 
resolved  into  such  parts  as  can  be  dealt  with  one  by  one,  in  order  that  all  the 
several  results  as  they  are  obtained  shall  be  added  together  to  make  the  whole. 
An  example  may  be  worked  thus  :  Divide  34624  by  seven  : 

7)34624 


4000=  28000  -f  7 

900=    6300  +  7 

40=      280  +  7 

6=        42  +  7 

f  =  2  +  7 

49464  =  34724-  7 

This  method  of  analysis  is  especially  effective  in  what  is  called  Long 
Multiplication,  in  Division,  and  also  in  Practice  ;  for  in  these  rules  the  answer 
comes  out  piecemeal,  and  it  is  both  easy  and  interesting  to  challenge  pupils 
for  the  separate  significance  and  value  of  each  line  of  figures  as  it  is  arrived  at. 

In  the  exercise  just  given  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  problem  has  not  in  fact  been  solved,  for  that  all  the  dividend  except  two 
has  been  divided  ;  but  the  seventh  part  of  two  remains  undiscovered,  and 
must  for  the  present  remain  in  the  form  2-7  or  the  seventh  part  of  two. 

Central  School  Journal.  J.   G.   Fitch. 

ALUMINUM.* 

THE    METAL    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

IRON  is  the  basis  of  our  civilization.  Without  it  we  should  have  miserably 
failed  to  reach  our  present  exalted  station,  and  the  earth  would  hardly 
maintain  its  population.  Should  it  for  a  moment  forget  its  cunning  and  lose 
its  power,  earthquake  shocks  or  the  wreck  of  matter  could  not  be  more  disas- 
trous. However  axiomatic  may  be  everything  that  can  be  said  of  this  wonder- 
ful metal,  it  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  it  must  give  way  to  a  metal  which  lias 
still  greater  proportions  and  vaster  possibilities.     Strange  and  startling  as  may 

*Extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  President  1.   A.   Price,   before  the    meeting  of  the 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Board  of  Trade. 
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seem  the  assertion,  yet  I  believe  it  nevertheless  to  be  true,  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  period,  if  not  already  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  day,  when 
this  magical  element  will  be.  radically  supplanted,  and  when  this  valuable 
mineral  will  be  as  completely  superseded  as  the  stone  of  the  Aborigines. 

The  coming  metal,  then,  to  which  our  reference  is  made,  is  aluminum,  the 
most  abundant  metal  in  the  earth's  crust.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
constituents  of  the  earth's  centre,  whether  they  be  molten  or  gaseous,  more  or 
less  dense  as  the  case  may  be,  as  we  approach  it,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  only  practical  phase  of  the  subject — the  crust,  we  find  that  aluminum  is 
beyond  question  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  useful  of  all  metallic  sub- 
stances. 

It  is  the  metallic  basis  of  mica,  feldspar,  slate  and  clay.  Professor  Dana 
says:  "  Nearly  all  the  rocks,  except  limestones  and  many  sandstones,  are 
literally  ore-beds  of  the  metal  aluminum."  It  appears  in  the  gem,  assuming  a 
blue  in  the  sapphire,  green  in  the  emerald,  yellow  in  the  topaz,  red  in  the  ruby, 
brown  in  the  emery,  and  so  on  to  the  white,  gray,  blue,  and  black  of  the  slates 
and  clays.  It  has  been  dubbed  "  clay  metal "  and  "  silver  made  from  clay  ;" 
also,  when  mixed  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  becoming  grayish 
or  bluish-black,  "alum-slate." 

This  metal  in  color  is  white,  and  next  in  luster  to  silver.  It  never  has 
been  found  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  known  to  exist  in  combination  with  nearly 
two  hundred  different  minerals.  Corundum  and  pure  emery  are  ores  that  are 
very  rich  in  aluminum,  containing  about  fifty-four  per  cent.  The  specific 
gravity  is  but  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  water  ;  it  is  lighter  than  glass,  or  as 
light  as  chalk,  being  only  one-third  the  weight  of  iron,  and  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  silver ;  it  is  as  malleable  as  gold,  tenacious  as  iron,  and  harder  than 
steel,  being  next  to  the  diamond.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  the  widest  variety  of 
uses,  being  soft  when  ductility,  fibrous  when  tenacity,  and  crystalline  when 
hardness  is  required.  Its  variety  of  transformations  is  something  wonderful. 
Meeting  iron,  or  even  iron  at  its  best  in  the  form  of  steel,  in  the  same  field,  it 
easily  vanquishes  at  every  point.  It  melts  at  13000  F.,  or  at  least  600  degrees 
below  the  melting  point  of  iron,  and  it  neither  oxidizes  in  the  atmosphere  nor 
tarnishes  in  contact  with  gases.  The  enumeration  of  the  properties  of  alum- 
inum is  as  enchanting  as  the  scenes  of  a  fairy  tale.     *     *     * 

The  art  of  obtaining  the  metal  since  the  period  under  consideration,  has 
progressed  steadily  by  one  process  after  another,  continually  increasing  in 
powers  of  productivity  and  reducing  the  cost.  The  price  of  the  metal  may  be 
said  already  to  have  come  within  the  reach  of  the  manufacturing  arts. 

A  present  glance  at  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  metal,  its 
application  and  its  varying  quality,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Its  capacity  to 
resist  oxidation  or  rust  fit  it  most  eminently  for  all  household  and  cooking 
utensils,  while  its  color  transforms  the  dark-visaged,  disagreeable  array  of  pots, 
pans,  and  kitchen  implements  into  things  of  comparative  beauty.  As  a  metal 
it  surpasses  copper,  brass  and  tin,  in  being  tasteless  and  odorless,  besides  being 
stronger  than  any  of  these  metals. 
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It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  bulk  without  weight,  and  consequently  may  be 
available  in  the  construction  of  furniture  and  house  fittings,  as  well  as  in  the 
multitudinous  requirements  of  architecture.  The  building  art  will  experience 
a  rapid  and  radical  change  when  this  material  enters  as  a  component  material, 
for  there  will  be  possibilities  such  as  are  now  undreamed  of  in  the  erection  of 
houses,  public  buildings,  memorial  structures,  etc.,  for  in  this  metal  we 
have  the  strength,  durability,  and  the  color  to  give  all  the  variety  that  genius 
may  dictate. 

And  when  we  take  a  still  further  survey  of  the  vast  field  that  is  opening 
before  us,  we  find  in  the  strength  without  size,  a  most  desirable  assistant  in  all 
the  avenues  of  locomotion.  It  is  the  ideal  metal  for  railway  traffic,  for  car- 
riages and  wagons.  The  steamships  of  the  ocean  of  equal  size  will  double 
their  cargo,  and  increase  the  speed  of  the  present  greyhounds  of  the  sea,  mak- 
ing six  days  from  shore  to  shore  seem  indeed  an  old-time  calculation  and  ac- 
complishment. A  thinner  as  well  as  a  lighter  plate ;  a  smaller  as  well  as  a 
stronger  engine  ;  a  larger  as  well  as  less  hazardous  propeller ;  and  a  natural 
condition  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  will  make  travel  by  water 
a  forcible  rival  to  the  speed  attained  upon  land,  and  bring  all  the  distant 
countries  in  contact  with  our  civilization  to  the  profit  of  all.  The  metal  is 
destined  to  annihilate  space  even  beyond  the   dream   of  philosopher  or  poet. 

The  tensile  strength  of  this  material  is  something  wonderful,  when  wire 
drawn  it  reaches  as  high  as  128,000  pounds,  and  under  other  conditions  reaches 
nearly  if  not  quite  100,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  requirements  of 
the  British  and  German  governments  in  the  best  wrought  steel  guns  reach  only 
a  standard  of  70,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Bridges  may  be  constructed 
that  shall  be  lighter  than  wooden  ones,  and  of  greater  strength  than  wrought 
steel  and  entirely  free  from  corrosion.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
modern  wonder  of  the  Brooklyn  span  will  seem  a  toy. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  this  metal  affords  wide  deve  opment  in  plumb- 
ing material,  in  piping,  and  will  render  possible  the  almost  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  coming  feature  of  communication  and  exchange — the  pneumatic 
tube. 

In  conductivity  this  metal  is  only  exceeded  by  copper,  having  many  times 
that  of  iron.  Thus  in  telegraphy  there  are  renewed  prospects  in  the  supplant- 
ing of  the  galvanized  iron  wire, — lightness,  strength  and  durability.  When 
applied  to  the  generation  of  steam  this  material  will  enable  us  to  carry  higher 
pressure  at  a  reduced  cost  and  increased  safety,  because  of  the  greater  con- 
ductivity of  heat,  and  the  better  fibre. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  its  alloys  are  without  a  rival  as  an  anti-friction 
metal,  and  having  hardness  and  toughness,  are  remarkably  fit  for  bearings  and 
journals.  Herein  a  vast  possibility  in  the  mechanic  art  lies  dormant — the 
size  of  the  machine  may  be  reduced,  the  speed  and  power  increased,  realizing 
the  conception  of  two  things  better  done  than  one  before.  From  other  of  its  al- 
loys knives,  axes,  swords  and  all  cutting  implements  may  recieve  and  hold  an 
edge  not  surpassed  by  the  best  tempered  steel. 
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This  important  material  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  rocks,  or  as  Prof. 
Dana  has  said  "  Nearly  all  rocks  are  ore-beds  of  the  metal."  It  is  in  every 
clay  bank.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  coal  measures,  and  is  incidental 
to  the  shales  or  slates  and  clays  that  underlie  the  coal.  And  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  we  have  been  and  are  still  carting  to  the  refuse  pile  an  article  more 
valuable  than  the  so  greatly  lauded  coal  itself.  We  have  seen  that  the  best 
alumina  ore  contains  only  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  following  pre- 
pared table  has  been  furnished  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Alex.  H. 
Sherred,  of  this  city. 

ALUMINA. 

Blue-black  shale,  Pine  Brook  drift, 27.36 

Slate  from  Briggs'  Shaft  coal, 1 5.93 

Black  fire-clay,  4  feet  thick,  No.  4  and  No.  5  Rolling  Mill  mines 23. 53 

First  cut  on  railroad,  Mack  clay,  above  Rolling  .Mill, 32.60 

Gevein  black  clay,  Hyde  Park  mines, 28.67 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  black  clay,  shale  or  slate,  has  a  constituent  of 
aluminum  of  from  15.93  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  to  32.60  per  cent.,  the  highest. 
Under  every  stratum  of  coal,  and  frequently  mixed  with  it,  are  these  under- 
deposits  that  are  rich  in  the  metal.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  these 
shales  yield  a  small  deposit  of  alum. 

Sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  warrant  the  additional  assertion  that  we 
are  here  everywhere  surrounded  by  this  incomparable  mineral ;  that  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface  from  its  deposits  deep  in  the  earth  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess in  mining,  and  is  exceeded  in  quantity  only  by  the  coal  itself.  Taking  a 
columnar  section  of  our  coal  field  and  computing  the  thickness  of  each  shale 
stratum,  we  have  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness  of  this  metal-bear- 
ing substance,  which  averages  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity 
in  metal. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  only  task  now  before  us  is  the  reduction  of 
the  ore  and  the  extraction  of  the  metal.  Can  this  be  done?  We  answer:  It 
has  been  done.  The  egg  has  stood  on  end — the  new  world  has  been  sighted. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  repeat  the  operation  and  extend  the  process. 
Cheap  aluminum  will  revolutionize  industry,  travel,  comfort  and  indulgence, 
transforming  the  present  into  an  even  greater  civilization. 

Iron,  for  April. 


PRESIDENT  ELLIOT  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS.* 

BUT  one  side  of  uniformity  and  averaging  President  Elliot  did  not  touch 
upon.  It  was  left  to  Professor  Harris,  of  Andover,  to  discuss  at  that 
now  famous  dinner  the  subject  of  "order."  He  is  reported  as  having  said  : 
"  Order  is  not  heaven's  first  law  ;  order  is  the  law  of  a  small  mind — of  an 
imitative,  mechanical  mind.  Order,  as  a  law,  reminds  one  of  a  Dutch  garden, 
of  rooms  in  a  hotel  with  furniture  arranged  exactly  alike.  There  is  a  vast  dis- 
tance between  order  and  disorder  where  variety  may  appear."     We  need  not 

Address  of  Superintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
■State  Teachers'  Association. 
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weigh  these  words  one  by  one,  or  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  desirable  to  think  the 
important  subject,  that  their  author  considered,  out  to  the  end. 

The  common  saying  that  order  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  is  perfectly 
true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  education  itself,  though  in  a  different  sense. 
Order  is  proximate  to  education,  education  to  the  end  of  life.  A  certain  kind 
and  amount  of  order  is  essential  to  intellectual  education ;  there  must  be  at- 
tention and  application  to  the  objects  of  study.  Migratory  tribes  never  be- 
come highly  civilized ;  bodies  of  men  must,  as  a  whole,  become  fixed  and 
permanent  before  they  can  really  enter  on  the  march  of  mental  and  moral 
progress.  A  similar  condition  attends  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Then  order  has  an  important  moral  bearing.  Regularity,  punctuality,  industry 
and  obedience,  all  requiring  much  self-control,  are  prominent  features  of 
public  schools  as  now  organized  and  conducted ;  how  important  they  are  as 
moral  virtues  no  reading  and  thinking  man  has  an  excuse  for  not  understand- 
ing, since  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  gave  them  this  rank  and  dignity,  first  in  one  of  his 
St.  Louis  reports,  and  afterwards  in  a  report  made  to  the  National  Council  of 
Education  in  1883.  And  this  is  one  side  of  the  case  as  fully  as  T  need  to 
present  it ;  now  for  the  per  contra. 

Nothing  in  school  management  is  easier  than  to  overdo  '•  order."  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  small  children  of  American  ancestry  with  a  tendency 
to  nervousness.  Every  man  of  sense  and  observation  will  admit  this  the  mo- 
ment he  reflects  on  their  restless  manner,  their  animal  spirits,  and  their  small 
power  of  physical  self-control.  Such  children  must  have  frequent  physical 
exercises  while  the  school  hours  are  passing,  also  a  good  deal  of  liberty  when 
engaged  in  work  at  their  seats  They  cannot  be  "trussed"  like  so  many 
chickens.  Such  tests  of  school  excellence  as  "  you  can  hear  a  pin  fall,"  or  "a 
watch  tick,"  are  most  unnatural,  absurd  and  tyrannical ;  human  nature  rebels 
against  such  repression.  Reasonable  order  in  the  school-room  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  secured  indirectly  ;  it  must  come  as  the  result  of  keen  interest 
in,  and  close  application  to,  the  work.  What  is  sometimes  called  "good 
order"  does  not  always  imply  interest  in  studies  or  a  good  school,  since  it  may 
be  secured  by  extreme  repression,  but  interest  and  application  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  good  order.  In  other  words,  order  should  be  largely  sponta- 
neous ;  in  the  long  run,  that  teacher  will  best  succeed  in  securing  it  who  says 
little  about  it.  Even  grown  persons  who  are  consciously  trying  "  to  keep  still 
find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  How  hard  many  find  it  to  sit  for  a  photograph.  The 
boy  whose  business  is  to  "  be  quiet "  is  very  certain  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise  while  about  it.  Moreover,  a  positive  order  to  "  keep  quiet," 
given  to  any  assemblage,  is  likely  to  provoke  nervous  and  muscular  move- 
ments. Great  audiences  are  as  "  still  as  death,"  not  when  the  orator  is  des- 
canting on  order  and  quiet,  but  when  he  loses  them  and  himself  in  his  subject. 
Hence,  attempts  to  secure  order  should  not  be  thrust  too  much  into  the  faces 
of  children.  Wendell  Phillips  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  judge  who  said  :  "Mr. 
Crier,  you  are  the  noisiest  man  in  court  with  your  everlasting  shout  of  'silence  !"> 
So  it  is  in  some  schools,  the  teacher  with  her  sharp  cries,  "  attention  ! "  "  posi 
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tion  ! "  causes,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  nervousness  and  confusion  than 
all  the  school  put  together.  I  have  heard  children  say,  "I  cannot  keep  still 
in  that  school."  But  while  the  order  of  the  school  should  he  mostly  sponta- 
neous, and  therefore  unconscious,  I  know  full  well  that  the  teacher  must 
often  take  a  pupil,  and  even  a  school  "  in  hand  "  and  bring  about  the  desired 
result  by  direct  means. 

But  there  is  another  view  on  the  subject,  second  to  no  other  in  import- 
ance. A  good  teacher  must  possess  two  great  qualities — the  power  to  govern 
or  manage  and  the  power  to  instruct  and  develop  the  child.  That  the  second 
of  these  is  the  greater  power  is  as  clear  as  that  the  first  is  often  more  highly 
valued.  Unfortunately,  there  are  teachers  of  good  abilities,  excellent  char- 
acter, fine  education,  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  of  admirable  influence  on  mind  and 
heart,  who  are  not  gifted — some  are  even  weak — as  managers.  In  time  they 
may  establish  their  influence  in  the  school,  but  they  cannot  walk  into  the  room 
and  command  order  with  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Still  more  unfortun- 
ately, there  are  other  teachers  who  have  large  power  to  manage,  but  are  very 
poor  and  weak  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  These  teachers,  often  coarse 
and  ruling  by  mere  animal  dominancy,  can  "  nod  "  and  "  wave  "  children  into 
enforced  subjection,  but  they  succeed  poorly  in  the  great  ends  for  which  the 
school  exists.  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  certain  amount  of  control  is  essential 
to  good  instruction,  and  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  govern,  no  matter  how  ad- 
mirable a  person  she  may  be,  is  a  failure  ;  but  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  on. 
fortunate  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  visitor  or  the  superintendent  on  visiting 
a  school,  especially  if  the  teacher  be  a  new  one,  is  first  struck  by  the  order  and 
afterwards  by  the  instruction.  Then  five  or  ten  minutes  often  suffices  the  ex- 
perienced observer  to  tell  whether  the  school  is  managed  or  not,  while  re- 
peated visits,  some  of  them  protracted  ones,  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  character  of  the  instruction  along  all  the  lines  of  school  work.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  in  the  upper  grades  where  the  work  is  widely  differentiated. 
These  theoretical  views,  together  with  some  observation,  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusions which  at  root  are  but  one  :  that  the  superintendent,  the  school-board, 
and  even  the  entire  community,  are  pretty  certain  to  over-value  the  managi 
teacher  as  compared  with  the  developing  teacher;  and  that  in  our  pub 
schools  generally  too  much  attention  is  given  to  order  as  compared  with  in- 
struction. And  still  a  teacher  must  govern  to  a  degree  or  she  cannot  de- 
velop. 

This  group  of  topics  which  has  detained  us  so  long  may  be  dismissed 
with  these  additional  remarks  :  That  the  public  school  system  of  a  large  city, 
with  its  grades,  courses  of  study,  teachers,  supervisors,  etc.,  is  necessarily  com- 
plicated, and  more  or  less  machine-like  ;  that  it  may  easily  be  made  a  deaden- 
ing, repressive  and  oppressive  machine  ;  and  that  educational  bigots  and 
sciolists  will  be  sure  to  prostitute  it  to  these  ends.  No  other  schools  call  for 
more  intelligent  teachers  and  supervision.  It  was  once  said  of  a  great  national 
church  that  abounded  in  mechanical  elements  :  "  When  once  this  vast  organ- 
ization, with  its  minuteness  of  ritual,  ceased  to  be  constantly  vivified  by  the 
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breath  of  prophecy  often  passing  over  it  like  a  divine  whirlwind,  to  shake  its 
entire  fabric,  its  tendency  was  to  petrify  into  immobility."  Something  like 
this  will  happen  to  the  public  schools  almost  the  very  hour  that  they  cease  to 
feel  the  vivifying  breath  of  public  discussion. 


RANDOM  SHOTS  FROM  A  No.  22. 

"  Who  runs  your  Institute  this  time?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  some  big  gun  from  abroad,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  32,  or  a  44,  or  what  caliber  ?  " 

"  No  common  repeater,  but  a  bore  of  unknown  dimensions,"  said  my  in- 
formant. "  A  muzzle  loader,  with  lots  of  wadding  to  the  powder,  shot  and  a 
6I/2  inch  cap  to  fire  it  off.  It  makes  lots  of  noise  tho'  for  the  execution  it 
does." 

I  nodded  assent,  for  I  had  seen  such  guns  before. 

"  There  goes  Prof.  T.,"  continued  my  companion  ;  "  German  stock,  home 
manufacture,  and  spoiled  in  the  boring.  Originally,  he  might  have  been  made 
into  a  32  ;  but  they  started  him  first  as  a  22,  then  sent  him  to  the  Normal, 
where  they  tried  to  make  a  44  out  of  him.  What  was  left  after  they  were 
through  was  too  thin  for  common  use,  and  every  shot  he  made  kicked  some- 
body's sore  shoulder,  and  by-and-by  he  will  shoot  up  in  some  canon  and  turn 
bee-keeper." 

"What  kind  of  a  gun  is  Miss  S.  ?"  said  I,  nodding  toward  a  teacher  who 
had  just  gone  past  us. 

"A  No.  12  shot  gun  from  the  City  of  Angels.  Quick  on  the  trigger,  as 
you  can  see  by  her  red  hair,  and  scattering  all  sized  shot,  from  goose  to  hum- 
ming-bird, among  the  other  sex.  She  has  brought  a  full  box  of  loaded  shells 
from  the  Normal,  charged  with  more  lead  and  powder  than  is  safe.  She  is 
great  on  reports,  shoots  right  at  the  mark  and  bags  more  game  than  you  dream 
of.  She  thinks  she's  a  No.  10,  and  uses  that  size  of  wads,  but  like  most 
teachers,  she  over-estimates  the  size  of  her  caliber." 

So  it  is,  I  venture  a  few  randoia  shots  at  the  rabbits  and  quails  which 
gnaw  in  our  educational  vineyard — a  humble  22,  rim-fire  and  single-shot;  and 
if  I  occasionally  shoot  at  big  game,  I  promise  not  to  hurt  much,  unless  they 
are  very  close  and  broadside  to  me. 

I.  If  bugs  cost  California  more  this  year  than  education,  why  would  it 
not  pay  to  educate  the  children  to  exterminate  their  costly  neighbors  ?  How 
much  would  a  small  cabinet  collection  of  our  principal  injurious  insects  cost 
every  district  in  the  State  ? 

II.  Would  it  not  be  well,  this  coming  school  year,  to  have  every  Insti 
tute  in  the  State  spend  its  time  in  examining  and  criticising  our  new  State 
school  books?     Sample  copies  could  be  sent  the  County  Superintendents  for 
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distribution.  Lists  of  suggestions,  errors,  etc.,  could  be  made  and  forwarded 
to  the  State  Board,  and  if  every  teacher  helped  a  little  towards  perfecting  the 
series,  a  strong  public  feeling  in  its  favor  would  be  created,  and  the  books 
given  a  fair  trial. 

III.  It  is  not  wise  to  call  the  Readers  First,  Second  and  Third.  The 
Third  Reader  covers  some  of  the  ground  of  the  present  Fourth  and  some  of 
the  Fifth  Reader.  Teachers  can  never  make  many  children  and  parents  be- 
lieve the  children  are  not  put  back,  when  the  new  books  are  given  them.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  say  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  School  Readers. 

IV.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  good  teacher  who  has  not  one  or  more  special- 
ties. If  he  studies  for  the  love  of  study,  he  must  become  more  interested  in 
some  one  branch  than  in  the  others.  If  he  is  not  a  specialist  he  is  not  a 
scholar.     What  is  thy  specialty,  O,  Conceited  One  ? 

V.  One  who  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  school-teaching,  should  not  re- 
ceive over  $10  a  month,  and  board  himself. 

VI.  "Avoid  politics  and  religion,"  say  the  people,  "when  you  teach 
school."  "  Teach  history,"  says  the  law.  Now,  as  three-fourths  of  United. 
States  history  is  politics  and  religion,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

VII.  If  Ira  G.  Hoitt  is  going  to  be  our  next  State  Superintendent,  he 
should  learn  from  the  Sacramento  Shakespeare  how  (not)  to  run  a  school 
journal.     Is  he  a  poet  ?     If  so — beware  ! 

VIII.  We  need  a  pupil's  journal  more  than  a  teacher's  journal,  for  there 
is  twenty  times  as  many  pupils  as  teachers,  and  three-fourths  of  these  read 
nothing  outside  of  school  except  it  may  be  some  trashy  story-paper.  Harper's 
Young  Folks  and  the  St.  Nicholas  have  their  places  and  fill  them  well,  but 
they  are  not  pupils'  journals.  Who  will  make  himself  a  public  benefactor  by 
starting  a  children's  educational  weekly,  filled  with  fresh  geography,  history, 
politics,  biography,  natural  history  and  other  sciences.  True  stories  and  good 
poetry  would  have  their  places,  but  it  should  aim  to  be  a  Children's  Teacher. 

IX.  We  have  Soldiers'  Homes,  Orphans'  Homes,  Homes  for  Aged 
Ladies,  etc.,  etc.  Why  not  a  Home  for  School  Teachers  ?  Divide  the  cost 
into  shares  of  a  couple  of  hundred  each,  locate  the  building  near  some  town, 
have  bees,  fruits,  etc.,  to  employ  the  inmates  at  light,  agreeable  work,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  would  be  a  success,  under  the  proper  management, 
at  the  start.     It  would  be  better  than  a  pension. 

X.  Every  school  district  has  $50  or  less  library  fund.  Every  County 
Superintendent  should  have  a  fund  of  $100  per  year  to  purchase  educational. 
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works,  papers,  etc.,  and  these  should  belong  to  his  office  and  not  to  him.  He 
should  be  required  to  put  in  this  library  every  book  sent  to  him  as  County 
Superintendent  by  publishers,  and  all  school  apparatus  sent  him  because  he  is 
Superintendent.  Now,  four  out  of  five  consider  these  things  as  perquisites  of 
the  office,  and  if  one  honest  man  leaves  his  when  he  goes  out  of  office,  he  has  no 
assurance  they  will  stay  there  when  the  next  one  is  through.  $5,000  a  year 
would  be  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  a  library  in  every  county,  containing  every 
educational  work  of  much  importance  and  samples  of  all  the  new  school  books. 

Charles  M.   Drake. 

BOOKS. 

SOUTHEY  tells  us  that  in  his  walk,  one  stormy  day,  he  met  an  old  woman, 
to  whom,  by  the  way  of  greeting,  he  made  the  rather  obvious  remark  that 
it  was  dreadful  weather.  She  answered,  philosophically,  that,  in  her  opinion, 
"  any  weather  was  better  than  none  !  "  I  should  be  half  inclined  to  say  that 
any  reading  was  better  than  none,  allaying  the  crudeness  of  the  statement  by 
the  Yankee  proverb  which  tells  us  that,  though  "  all  deacons  are  good,  there's 
odds  in  deacons."  Among  books,  certainly,  there  is  much  variety  of  company. 
Ranging  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  from  Plato  to  Zola,  and  the  first  lesson  in 
reading  well  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between  literature  and 
merely  printed  matter.  The  choice  lies  wholly  with  ourselves.  We  have  the 
key  put  into  our  hands  ;  shall  we  unlock  the  pantry  or  the  oratory  ?  There  is 
a  Wallachian  legend,  which,  like  most  of  the  figments  of  popular  fancy,  has  a 
moral  in  it.  One  Bakala,  a  good-for-nothing  kind  of  fellow  in  his  way,  having 
had  the  luck  to  offer  a  sacrifice  especially  well  pleasing  to  God,  is  taken  up  in- 
to heaven.  He  finds  the  Almighty  sitting  in  something  like  the  best  room  of 
a  Wallachian  peasant's  cottage — there  is  something  profoundly  pathetic  in  the 
homeliness  of  the  popular  imagination,  forced,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  weave  its  semblance  of  gold  tissue  out  of  straw.  On  being  asked  what  re- 
ward he  desires  for  the  good  services  he  has  done,  Bakala,  who  had  always 
passionately  longed  to  be  the  owner  of  a  bag-pipe,  seeing  a  half  worn-out  one 
lying  among  some  rubbish  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  begs  eagerly  that  it  may  be 
bestowed  on  him.  The  Lord,  with  a  smile  of  pity  at  the  meanness  of  his 
choice,  grants  him  his  boon,  and  Bakala  goes  back  to  earth  delighted  with  his 
prize.  What  an  infinite  possibility  within  his  reach,  with  the  choice  of  wis- 
dom, of  power,  of  beauty  at  his  tongue's  end,  he  asked  according  to  his  kind, 
and  his  sordid  wish  is  answered  with  a  gift  as  sordid. 

Yes  there  is  a  choice  in  books  as  in  friends,  and  the  mind  sinks  or  rises 
to  the  level  of  its  habitual  society,  is  subdued,  as  Shakespeare  says  of  the 
dyer's  hand,  to  what  it  works  in.  Cato's  advice,  cum  bonis  amduta,  consort 
with  the  good,  is  quite  as  good  if  we  extend  it  to  books,  for  they,  too,  insensi- 
bly give  away  their  own  nature  to  the  mind  that  converses  with  them.  They 
either  beckon  upwards  or  drag  down.  And  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  material 
of  thought  reacts  upon  thought  itself.  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  been 
commonplace  had   he  been  padlocked  in   a   thinly  shaven  vocabulary,   and 
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Phidias,  had  he  worked  in  wax,  only  an  inspired  Mrs.  Jarley.     A  man  is  known, 
says  the  proverb,  by  the  company  he  keeps,  and  not  only  so,  but  made  by  it. 

Milton  makes  his  fallen  angels  grow  small  to  enter  the  infernal  council 
room,  but  the  soul,  which  God  meant  to  be  the  spacious  chamber  where  high 
thoughts  and  generous  aspirations  might  commune  together,  shrinks  and  nar- 
rows itself  to  the  measure  of  the  meaner  company  that  is  wont  to  gather  there, 
•hatching  conspiracies  against  our  better  selves.  We  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the 
scholarship  of  the  men  of  the  three  centuries  ago  and  at  a  certain  dignity  of 
phrase  that  characterizes  them.  They  were  scholars  because  they  did  not  read 
so  many  things  as  we.  They  had  fewer  books  but  these  were  of  the  best. 
Their  speech  was  noble,  because  they  lunched  with  Plutarch  and  supped  with 
Plato.  We  spend  as  much  time  over  print  as  they  did,  but  instead  of  com- 
muning with  the  choice  thoughts  of  choice  spirits,  and  unconsciously  acquiring 
the  grand  manner  of  that  supreme  society,  we  diligently  inform  ourselves  and 
cover  the  continent  with  a  net-work  of  speaking  wires  to  inform  us  of  such 
inspiring  facts  as  that  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith  ran  away  on  Wednes- 
day, seriously  damaging  a  carryall ;  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Brown  swallowed  a 
hickory  nut  on  Thursday,  and  that  a  gravel  bank  caved  in  and  buried  Mr. 
Robinson  alive  on  Friday.  Alas,  it  is  we  ourselves  that  are  getting  buried  alive 
under  this  avalanche  of  earthly  impertinences  !  It  is  we  who,  while  we  might 
each  in  his  humble  way  be  helping  our  fellows  into  the  right  path,  or  adding 
one  block  to  the  climbing  spire  of  a  fine  soul,  are  willing  to  become  mere 
sponges  saturated  from  the  stagnant  goose-pond  of  village  gossip. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  by  young  people  to  recommend  a  course  of 
reading.  -My  advice  would  be  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
supreme  books  in  whatever  literature,  or  still  better  to  choose  some  one  great 
author,  and  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  him.  For,  as  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  so  do  they  likewise  lead  away  from  it,  and  you  will  find  that, 
in  order  to  understand  perfectly  and  weigh  exactly  any  vital  piece  of  literature, 
you  will  be  gradually  and  pleasantly  persuaded  to  excursions  and  explorations 
of  which  you  little  dreamed  when  you  began,  and  find  yourselves  scholars  be- 
fore you  are  aware.  For  remember  that  there  is  nothing  less  profitable  than 
scholarship,  nor  anythiug  more  wearisome  in  the  attainment.  But  the  mo- 
ment you  have  a  definite  aim,  attention  is  quickened,  the  mother  of  memory, 
and  all  that  you  acquire  groups  and  arranges  itself  in  an  order  that  is  lucid, 
because  everywhere  and  always  it  is  in  intelligent  relation  to  a  central  object 
of  constant  and  growing  interest.  This  method  also  forces  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking,  which  is,  after  all,  the  highest  result  of  all  education.  For 
what  we  want  is  not  learning,  but  knowledge  ;  that  is,  the  power  to  make 
learning  answer  its  true  end  as  a  quickener  of  intelligence  and  a  widener  of 
our  intellectual  sympathies.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everyone  is  fitted  by 
nature  or  inclination  for  a  definite  course  of  study,  or  indeed  for  serious  study 
in  any  sense.  I  am  quite  willing  that  these  should  "  browse  in  a  library,"  as 
Dr.  Johnson  called  it,  to  their  hearts'  content.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  way  in 
which  time  may  be  profitably  wasted.      But  desultory  reading  will  not  make  a 
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"  full  man,''  as  Bacon  understood  it,  of  one  who  has  not  Johnson's  memory, 
his  power  of  assimilation,  and,  above  all,  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation 
of  things.  "  Read  not,"  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Essay  of  studies,  "  to  con- 
tradict and  confute  ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted  ;  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse  ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;  that  is  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others,  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  (carefully),' 
and  some  few  to  be  read   wholly,   and   with   diligence  and   attention.     Some 

books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy." 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 


[Several  Kindergartners  were  asked  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  to  write  a  true  record  of  a  certain 
day  in  their  Kindergartens.  The  following  is  one  of  the  papers  read  in  response  to  that 
request  :] 

A  DAY  IN  MY  KINDERGARTEN. 

(PROTESTANT    ORPHAN    ASYLUM.) 

The  fatal  day,  upon  the  events  of  which  our  report  was  to  be  written, 
dawned  bright  and  lovely,  with  scattered  clouds.  We  formed  the  line  and 
marched  across  the  road  to  the  Kindergarten-room.  The  children  spied  a 
picture  which  I  thought  hidden,  that  I  intended  showing  them  after  the  prayer 
was  sung.  They  marched  in  and  formed  a  circle.  A  dozen  children  began  to 
clamor  for  the  picture.  I  quietly  asked  them  if  they  thought  they  were  treat- 
ing God  very  well  to  keep  Him  waiting  so  long  for  their  morning  prayer.  This 
quite  subdued  them,  and  all  the  heads  bent  downward.  With  the  last  word 
came  the  eager  exclamation,  "  Now  may  we  see  the  picture  ?  "  I  wished  to 
lead  them  to  it  by  questions.  The  rain  of  the  night  before  was  visible  on  the 
ground,  so  I  asked  what  they  saw  on  the  ground  ?  They  guessed  objects  they 
had  seen,  such  as  kindling-wood,  tin-cans,  rocks,  chickens,  and  finally  one 
guessed  mud.  This  led  to  speaking  of  the  rain,  the  cause  of  mud,  etc.  The 
rainbow  was  spoken  of,  and  I  asked  if  they  saw  a  rainbow  the  night  before 
when  it  rained.  Most  of  them  agreed  that  there  could  not  be  a  rainbow  at 
night,  that  the  sun,  when  it  came  out  during  a  shower,  made  the  rainbow. 
They  all  clamored  for  "a  picture  of  the  rainbow,"  "the  sun"  and  "the 
shower."  A  hasty  sketch  seemed  to  satisfy  every  demand.  I  then  led  them 
back  to  the  original  starting  point  and  asked,  "  Who  likes  these  days  when  the 
mud  is  on  the  ground  ?  "  They  guessed  the  bootblacks,  and  gave  the  reasons — 
the  same  gentleman  would  get  his  boots  muddy  several  times  through  the  day 
and  every  time  he  had  them  blackened  the  bootblacks  were  richer  by  five 
cents.  The  picture  was  now  shown,  and  to  their  delight  they  found  it  to  be  a 
representation  of  two  bootblacks.  After  this  they  would  play  nothing  else  but 
the  game  of  "The  Bootblacks."  Then  followed  "The  Merry  Sunshine," 
which  they  chose  upon  the  suggestion  to  think  of  something  that  was  nice  to 
sing  after  the  rain  and  the  dark  sky.     We  then  marched  to  seats. 

I  appealed  to  them  to  try  and  make  the  little  white  soldiers  (the  teeth) 
guard  the  tongue  and  keep  it  quiet.     Several  quickly  informed  me  that  their 
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tongues  could  "peek  out,"  proving  the  assertion  by  showing  the  empty  sockets 
of  several  small  teeth. 

Being  seated,  each  child  was  given  a  bean  that  had  been  soaked  all  night. 
I  called  their  attention  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bean,  also  its  softness,  telling 
them  the  reason.  They  were  told  that  way  inside  the  been  there  was  a  tiny 
baby  in  its  cradle,  fast  asleep,  and  if  they  would  open  the  two  doors  very  care- 
fully they  would  find  it  there.  Much  delight  followed,  and  it  was  carefully 
explained  to  each  one  separately  thnt  this  was  the  little  germ  of  life,  or  bit  of 
life  that  God  had  put  in  there  ;  that  bye-and-bye  it  would  burst  the  cradle 
itself  if  put  in  the  ground,  and  grow  into  a  pretty  bean  plant,  with  blossoms 
and  pods  of  beans,  sending  stems,  leaves  and  tendrils  up  to  the  sun  and  dew, 
and  roots  down  into  the  ground  to  drink  the  moisture.  This  had  to  be  illus- 
trated, and  the  tempest  of  noise  composed  of  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
delight,  succeeded  by  the  natural  desire  of  each  child  to  compare  his  tiny 
prize  with  that  of  his  neighbor,  threatened  a  serious  climax.  They  wished  to 
know  if  the  germ  of  life  would  grow  if  planted.  I  answered  that  each  one  of 
them  might  try  it,  but  I  feared  the  little  baby  would  require  its  cradle  if  it 
were  to  be  put  in  the  ground,  and  as  it  was  uncovered,  I  was  not  sure  that  it 
could  be  kept  warm  enough  to  grow.  They  forthwith  put  the  beans  in  their 
pockets,  being  told  that  so  soon  as  quiet  reigned  the  work  would  be  given  out. 

Sewing,  weaving,  stick-tiles  and  a  lesson  in  sticks  to  the  babies  were  now 
in  order,  and  after  this  period  came  recess. 

Penitently  many  a  naughty  one  who  had  made  trouble  in  the  school-hour 
came  and  with  down-cast  eyes  held  out  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers  or  grass,  look- 
ing an  earnest  "  Forgive  me." 

After  recess  we  marched  into  the  room.  Two  small  boys  brought  in 
great  sticks.  I  told  them  to  put  them  behind  the  stove.  One  pleasantly 
obeyed,  the  other  acted  sullen,  and  when  we  formed  the  ring  this  latter  boy — 
Jimmy — stood  like  a  very  stiff  little  wooden  man,  with  all  interest  in  life 
suddenly  gone  out,  and  sluggish  interest  in  a  certain  spot  on  the  floor.  I 
finally  caught  his  eye,  looking  first  amazed,  then  aggrieved  over  his  conduct. 
This  generally  works  ;  but  Jimmy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  compromised.  We 
paid  no  more  attention  to  him  at  the  time.  I  asked  the  children  what  they 
thought  would  be  made  happy  by  the  warm  sunshine  that  now  streamed 
broadly  into  the  room.  After  some  promiscuous  guess-work  they  thought  of 
the  "  Little  Lizards,"  which  had  not  been  played  for  months,  and  seemed  new 
again. 

The  children  all  sat  down  upon  the  circle,  except  Jimmy,  who  still  pouted 
over  the  stick  and  stood  as  though  he  had  taken  root.  I  tried  to  reach  him 
by  a  few  words  of  general  commendation  to  the  children  collectively  about 
behaving  sweetly  and  doing  as  they  were  asked,  but  all  in  vain — he  did  not 
move. 

One  oi  the  children  reminded  me  that  1  had  drawn  them  a  picture  of  a 
sheep  the  previous  day,  also  that  I  had  told  them  to  remember  all  they  could 
of  my  story  and  re-tell  it  to  me.  This  they  desired  to  do,  and  I  expressed 
my  gladness  on  becoming  a  listener. 

They  had  remembered  well,  asking  to  see  again  the  piece  of  wool  which 
the  shearer  had  cut  from  the  sheep,  as  I  watched  the  operation  once  in  the 
mountains.  Before  looking  at  it  they  said  "  it  was  yellow  "  and  "  tilled  with 
dust "  and  "  little  burrs,"  and  all  the  numerous  particulars  ;  how  it  was  sheared, 
washed  and  dyed,  and  how  the  weaver  made  it  into  woolen  goods  or  cloth. 

The  children  now  marched  home.  Jimmy  came  up  to  receive  his  stick, 
the  restoration  of  which  was  decidedly  refused,  with  full  and  exhaustive  reasons 
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given,  kindly  and  firmly  ;  so  he  departed  in  tears,  flowing  to  a  high-pitched 
accompaniment,  while  the  other  boy  gloriously  marched  out  with  his  stick. 

We  assembled  in  the  usual  way  for  the  afternoon  session.  "  Come  and 
Form  a  Merry  Ring"  was  followed  by  "Up,  up  in  the  Sky,  the  Little  Birds 
Fly,"  with  the  balls.  They  asked  with  enthusiasm  if  they  might  play  "  The 
Frogs."  For  this  exercise  I  count  "  One,  two,  three,"  and  at  "  three  "  each 
one  rolls  the  ball  into  the  tiny  ring  in  the  center,  which  they  call  the  "  frog- 
pond."  After  the  balls  are  all  rolled  in  we  put  them  round  at  equal  spaces  on 
the  small  circle.  I  play  the  music  of  "  The  Frogs  are  Hopping  out  of  the 
Pond,"  and  when  we  come  to  the  word  "  hopping  " — where  the  children  always 
hop  out  when  they  are  the  frogs — they  clap  their  hands  with  delight  because 
the  balls  cannot  hop  and  because  I  express  great  surprise  that  they  do  not 
move.  To  repeat  the  music  at  that  certain  point  and  still  look  expectantly 
at  the  motionless  balls  strengthens  the  effect.  This  draws  their  attention  to 
the  idea  of  life  and  the  contrast  between  themselves  and  the  ball.  They  will 
soon  thoroughly  have  the  idea  of  animate  and  inanimate  life,  which  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  other  idea  of  plant  life  and  human  life. 

They  decided  that  the  balls  must  have  help.  Four  children  were  chosen 
to  stand  inside  the  tiny  pond  and  at  the  right  time  the  balls  are  all  pushed  out 
by  the  four  pair  of  hands. 

They  now  took  their  seats.  Drawing-books  to  color  to  the  First  Division  ; 
sticks  for  the  Second  to  lay  vertically  on  the  table  in  order  of  the  colors  as 
they  are  put  on  the  blackboard ;  Third  Division,  beans  to  put  in   each  space. 

A  little  Italian  bey  with  great  black  eyes — eyes  that  can  reflect  the  smile 
of  an  angel  or  the  glowering  ugliness  of  a  little  ebony  imp — this  sluggish, 
sullen-dispositioned  boy  has  been  a  great  trial.  By  a  determined  course  of 
heading-off  he  has  been  softened  and  developed.  Whenever  he  looked  ugly, 
or  there  seemed  a  tempest  impending,  a  general  remark  would  be  in  order  to 
the  effect  that  the  sweet  children  who  tried  to  please  the  teacher  and  one  another 
were  those  whose  faces  shone  brightest ;  then  an  encouraging  pat  upon  Willie's 
back  at  some  odd  moment  when  the  others  were  occupied  and  he  felt  no  one 
saw  it,  seemed  very  often  to  check  him  in  his  surly  plottings.  Again,  through 
the  day,  if  his  actions  indicated  "  danger  ahead,"  a  few  whispered  words  would 
find  their  way  into  his  ear,  telling  him  how  glad  I  was  to  see  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  so  sweet  and  good,  and  that  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
boys  who  would  send  me  home  happy. 

He  had  been  doing  so  well  of  late  that  I  had  almost  begun  to  pride  my- 
self over  his  good  behavior  and  the  effect  of  kind  persistency  toward  him, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  my  busiest  moments,  I  discovered  him  very  deliberately 
throwing  all  the  beans  he  could  reach  slowly  out  over  the  floor.  A  little 
"helper"  was  sweeping  them  up.  I  said,  "  O  !  Willie,  isn't  it  too  bad  you 
dropped  so  many  beans.  Come  now  and  help  pick  them  up,"  and  I  gently 
took  his  hand,  speaking  to  another  child  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  action 
seem  more  incidental.  He  hesitated  for  a  second  and  then  climbed  out. 
Five  minutes  later  I  returned  ;  he  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  his  side  under 
the  bench,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  evidently  settled  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
"That's  right,  Willie,"  I  said,  "pick  them  everyone  up,  those  that  have  rolled 
away  under."     Again  I  was  called  away. 

It  was  time  to  dismiss,  and  Willie,  who  since  I  had  last  seen  him  had 
resumed  his  seat,  marched  out  like  a  soldier.  He  realized  that  I  still  believed 
in  him  and  thought  him  incapable  of  throwing  the  beans  on  the  floor. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  many  little  naughty  acts  are  best  over- 
looked—that is  ignored — unless  some  grave  question  of  principle  is  involved. 

The  children  sang  their  "  Good-bye  Song"  with  fervor.     A  large  number 
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of  kisses  were  given,  and   promises  of  being  good  when  to-morrow  came  were 
numerous. 

Jimmy  came  for  his  stick,  but  I  retained  it  until  the  morrow,  to  see 
whether  he  was  a  good  boy  and  deserved  it. 

The  stubborn  Willie  awaited  me,  and  slipping  his  hand  into  mine,  dragged 
along  beside  me  in  silence. 

Although  not  one  of  the  worst  days  I  had  ever  battled  through,  it  was  not 
the  very  best,  but  just  about  the  average. 

The  children  had  seemed  happy  and  eagerly  absorbed  everything  told 
them,  which  thought  lightened  my  weariness  as  I  slowly  walked  down  the  hill 
and  away  to  other  scenes. 

Marcia  D.  Crank 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


SENSIBLE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Superintendent  A.  M.  Sperry,  of  Kasson,  Minnesota,  in  the  School  Jour- 
nal, suggests  the  following  sensible  examination  questions  : 

1.  How  is  speech  mainly  acquired?  How  does  this  fix  the  relation  of 
"  language  "  to  "  grammar  ?  " 

2.  Name  some  of  the  best  materials  for  language  lessons,  and  the  means 
of  employing  them. 

3.  State  the  ends  to  be  gained  :  a.  by  the  use  of  language  lessons  ;  b. 
by  the  study  of  grammar. 

4.  What  faculties  are  cultivated  by  these  studies  ?  In  a  practical  way 
of  what  use  are  they  ?     - 

5.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  of  history  have  made  ?  How 
much  of  this  have  you  made  ? 

6.  What  is  the  beginning  of  the  "historical  sense"  in  the  child?  How 
is  it  best  developed  ? 

7.  Discriminate  between  "number"  and  "figure"  as  used  in  arithmetic. 
How  are  ideas  of  numbers  acquired  ? 

8.  Give  briefly  your  plan  for  teaching  the  numbers  as  far  as  ten. 

9.  How  would  you  develop  ideas  of  direction  and  distance  in  the  minds 
of  young  children  ? 

1  o.     What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  cultivated  by  the  study  of  geography  2 

11.  State  a  good  plan  for  using  the  common  text-books  in  geography 
found  in   our  common  schools. 

12.  Define  the  "  Science  of  Teaching."  What  are  the  materials  of  this 
science  ? 

13.  Define  the  "Art  of  Teaching."  Discriminate  between  a  science 
and  an  art. 

14.  Name  such  principles  of  the  one,  and  such   rules  of  the  other, 
you  have  at  command. 

15.  Define  "Manual  Training."  Name  such  means  of  manual  training 
as  are  at  the  command  of  every  teacher  without  special  appliances. 

16.  Define  "  Moral  Training."  State  some  of  the  means  at  your  com- 
mand for  such  training,  keeping  in  mind  your  definition  of  the  word  "train- 
ing." 

1  7.  Define  "  Intellectual  Training."  Name  the  intellectual  faculties  in 
their  natural  or  logical  order.     Why  is  this  the  natural  order  ? 
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TEACHERS'    REQUIREMENTS. 

Teachers  should  demand  the  following  : 

i.     One  examination  on  entering  the  profession,  and  only  one. 

2.  Pay  graded  to  conform  to  the  time  of  service,  increasing  each  year 
by  a  small  amount  until  a  specified  time  of  continuous  work  is  reached,  then 
a  pension  for  the  rest  of  life. 

3.  Supervision  by  teachers  only.  The  law  should  prohibit  the  office  of 
Superintendent  being  held  by  any  one  who  has  not  regularly  entered  the 
teachers'  ranks. 

4.  Entrance  into  the  teachers'  ranks  should  depend  upon  something 
more  than  a  college  diploma  or  a  State  certificate. 

"  What  would  be  thought  of  a  minister  who  should  base  his  right  to 
preach  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  college  or  university  graduate,  or  that  he  had 
passed  a  State  examination.  We  have  medical  colleges  for  making  doctors, 
7/ianaged  by  doctors  ;  theological  seminaries  for  making  ministers,  managed  by 
ministers  ;  law  schools  for  making  lawyers,  managed  by  laterers,  but  no  teach- 
ers' schools  for  teachers,  managed  by  teachers!" — School  Journal. 


PERTINENT    QUERIES. 

What  are  we  as  teachers  doing  in  our  schools  in  South  Carolina  ?  How 
many  of  us  ever  get  out  of  the  well-worn  grooves  of  the  half  dozen  official 
branches  of  instruction  ?  How  many  of  our  common  schools  specially  en- 
courage even  the  cursory  study  of  the  thousand  and  one  arts  and  relations  of 
life  which  we  daily  meet  and  among  which  we  are  ever  entangled  ?  How  many 
schools  teach  reading  from  anything  except  the  standard  reading  book  ?  How 
many  teachers  ever  lead  their  pupils  by  a  judicious  reading  of  proper  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  relations  of  that  vast  history 
of  the  world's  daily  life  that  is  ever  forming  about  them?  How  many  pupils 
ever  get  in  our  common  schools  more  than  the  faintest  glimmering  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  living  men  of  that  government  of  which  every 
American  boy  is  soon  to  be  for  better  or  worse  a  vital  part  ?  How  many 
young  men  are  there  who  go  to  the  ballot-box  for  the  first  time  totally  ignorant 
of  the  difference  between  the  constable  and  the  sheriff,  the  village  justice  and 
the  district  judge,  a  State  assembly-man  and  a  United  States  senator,  or  the 
names,  much  less  the  duties,  of  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  ? 
In  the  Philadelphia  "  Teacher."  Professor  J.   C.   Lynes. 


THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

"I  learned,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "by  practical  experience,  that  two 
factors  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  teacher.  Knowledge  is  not  all.  There 
may  be  knowledge  without  power — the  ability  to  inform,  without  the  ability  to 
stimulate.  Both  go  together  in  the  true  teacher.  A  power  of  character  must 
underlie  and  enforce  the  work  of  the  intellect.  There  are  men  who  can  so 
rouse  and  energize  their  pupils — so  call  forth  their  strength  and  the  pleasure 
of  its  exercise — as  to  make  the  hardest  work  agreeable.  Without  this  power 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  teacher  can  ever  really  enjoy  his  vocation — with 
it  I  do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler,  more  blessed  calling  than  that  of  the  man 
who,  scorning  the  'cramming'  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  converts  the  knowledge 
he  imparts  into  a  lever,  to  lift,  exercise  and  strengthen  the  growing  minds 
committed  to  his  care." 
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PUPILS'  STANDING. 

James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  his  report  for  the  school  year  1884  '85,  considers  briefly  but 
with  vigor  many  interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  school  system  of  that 
city,  which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  school  officers  generally.  He  re- 
gards the  school  as  a  progresaive  institution,  which  should  look  to  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past,  and,  while  it  takes  advantage  of  all  that  has  been  gained, 
should  be  on  the  watch  to  discover  whatever  may  help  to  make  it  moreeffo  ient 
in  accomplishing  its  object — which  should  be  to  give  youth  facility  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life. 

Says  President  Doolittle  :  "The  standing  of  pupils  should  be  established 
by  the  degree  of  thoroughness  attained  in  their  respective  acquirements;  that 
is  the  test  of  men  in  practical  life,  and  it  should  be  the  same  in  school  lii 
The  higher  mathematics  and  the  dead  languages  have  received  too  much  at- 
tention, because  the  fruits  are  of  meager  value  and  limited  utility  ;  but 
"  more  time  should  be  spent  in  our  schools  in  giving  instruction  in  English 
words  and  expressions."  The  standard  of  English  study  should  be  raised 
everywhere. 

Educational  Ruishish.— Another  difficulty  is  the  almost  universal  habit 
which  students  have  of  using  technical  or  semi-technical  terms  which,  in  reality, 
convey  to  them  no  idea  whatever.  They  think  they  have  comprehended  the  thing 
when  they  christen  it  with  a  high-sounding  name,  and  they  do  not  stop  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  understand  what  the  name  means.  The  student  who 
called  a  hole  in  a  cell-wall  a  bioplast  was  quite  pleased  with  his  achievement 
until  he  was  asked  what  a  bioplast  was.  The  suggestion  that  a  hole  might, 
without  any  great  violence  to  the  English  language,  be  called  a  hole,  was  time- 
ly if  not  pleasing.  Evidently,  for  an  educated  man,  the  art  of  calling  a  spade 
a  spade  is  difficult  to  acquire.  Day  after  day,  one  is  obliged  to  ask  students  to 
translate  their  lingo — I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it — into  English.  Fre- 
quently they  cannot.  At  length  they  begin  to  see  that  they  are  only  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  which  they  do  not  comprehend  to  describe  structures 
which  they  do  not  understand.  It  frequently  happens  that,  altera  student  has 
described  an  object  under  the  microscope  in  what  he  considers  fine  scientific 
language,  he  admits  that  he  does  not  understand  the  structure  of  the  object  at 
all,  but,  on  making  him  start  over  again,  and  describe  it  in  plain  English,  he 
finds  that  it  all  comes  out  clearly  enough.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that,  so 
long  as  a  student  thinks  he  must  call  all  round  bodies  in  cells  nuclei,  he  will 
soon  have  such  a  stock  of  nuclei  on  hand  that  he  will-he  hopelessly  confused, 
and  the  matter  is  not  much  improved  if,  as  a  last  resort,  he  indiscriminately 
calls  some  of  his  superfluous  nuclei  vacuoles  and  other  bioplasts.  The  ten- 
dency to  use  meaningless  words  is  not,  by  any  means,  confined  to  biological 
students,  but,  in  a  laboratory  where  one  is  examining  something  definite,  the 
evil  should  certainly  be  checked  by  frequent  demands  for  English  translations 
of  verbose  rubbish.     Popular  Science  Monthly. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  ensuing  school  year  has  opened,  in  many  ropects,   under  very  flattering  aus]  i 
Teachers  and  pupils  will  return  to  their  class-rooms  greatly  strengthened  and   invigorated   by 
their  six  weeks  vacation.     Let  them  try  to  make  this  year  a  more  creditable  record  than  any  in 
the  past.     Dr.  Deane  has  given  San  Francisco  a  new  and  improved  course  of  study,  but  to  make 
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it  effective,  teachers  must  give  to  it  the  benefit  of  close  application  and  wise  interpretation. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  relative  to  the  study  of  English.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wonderful  flexibility  of  our  language  and  try  to  impress  it  upon  the  children.  To 
illustrate:  "John  is  an  industrious  and  obedient  boy."  Here  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence 
which,  without  adding  or  dropping  a  word,  but  simply  by  changing  the  arrangement  may  be 
written  thus  :  "  An  obedient  and  industrious  boy  is  John."  "  A  boy,  obedient  and  indus- 
trious is  John."  "  John  is  a  boy,  industrious  and  obedient."  Exercises  of  this  sort  are  what 
children  need  in  their  language  studies,  which  may  of  course,  be  materially  varied  and  ex- 
tended, and  applied  to  ideas  as  well  as  words.  Take  for  instance,  the  sentence  :  "  The  man 
was  groping  his  way  through  the  hall."  Let  the  teacher  call  attention  to  the  italicized  word, 
and  ask  for  another  version  of  the  expression.  The  pupils  answering  in  turn  will,  perhaps, 
give  the  following  :  "  The  man  was  feeling  his  way  through  the  hall."  "The  man  was 
searching  his  way  through  the  hall."  "  The  man  was  finding  his  way  through  the  hall." 
This  lesson  will  be  particularly  serviceable  in  enlarging  the  vocabulary  of  children,  and,  with- 
out attempting  fine  distinction,  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  words  from  the  context.  The 
new  course  of  study  admits  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  expedients  of  a  like  nature,  which 
can  be  used  to  good  effect  by  teachers. 


RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

During  the  present  month  the  San  Francisco  Directors  have  completed  an  important  task  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Boys'  High  School.  For  a  long  time  past  this  school  has  been  retro- 
grading until  it  has  now  lost  about  all  the  prestige  which  it  ever  did  possess,  and  in  scholar- 
ship and  discipline  ranks  among  the  lowest.  Recently  the  status  of  the  school  was  severly 
censured  by  the  Academic  Council  of  the  University  of  California,  the  departments  of 
English  and  mathematics  being  specially  condemned. 

President  Hoitt,  Dr.  Deane  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee,  Superintendent 
Moulder  and  Deputy  Superintendent  O'Connor  were  all  well  aware  of  the  low  scale  to  which 
the  school  had  sunk,  and  it  was  easily  perceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  radical  change. 
Principal  F.  A.  Blackburn,  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  accepted.  James  K.  Wilson,  the  progressive 
educator,  and  the  able  and  popular  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  succeed  Professor  Blackburn,  and  James  T.  Hamilton,  a  Vice-Principal  was 
promoted  to  be  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  School.  Messrs.  William  White,  J.  M.  Sibley  and 
T.  B.  White  were  relieved  by  the  Classification  Committee  from  further  duty  at  the  Boys' 
High  School.  Professor  R.  H.  Webster,  of  the  Commercial  School,  was  then  elected  as 
teacher  of  English,  and  Walter  N.  Bush  of  Oakland,  to  be  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Messrs.  Mann,  Winn,  Templeton,  and  Cummings,  the  teacher  of  drawing,  were  not  disturbed 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  retained.  The  reorganization  of  the  Boys'  High  School  was  thus 
practically  completed,  and  upon  the  success  of  their  task  the  Directors  may  be  congratulated. 
While  Principal  Wilson's  absence  from  the  Lincoln  will  be  generally  regretted,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  has  been  removed  to  a  higher  scholastic  sphere,  where  his  services  are 
very  much  needed.  The  public  may  now  confidently  expect  that  the  Boys'  High  School, 
under  the  enterprising  and  wise  direction  of  Principal  Wilson,  will  cease  to  be  a  disgrace  and 
soon  become  a  credit  to  the  educational  department  of  San  Francisco. 


EVIL   EFFECTS  OF  THE  DOLLAR  LIMIT. 

In  consequence  of  the  unreasonably  small  sum  (§772,000,)  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  com- 
pelled to  withhold  from  teachers  and  janitors  half  of  their  July  salaries.  Take  this  in  con- 
nection with  $32,000,  back  pay  due  for  March  and  July  1885,  and  we  have  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  about  $65,000.  A  lamentable  truth,  really,  which  reflects  great  discredit  upon  the 
wealthy,  populous  and  growing  city  of  San  Francisco.     The  root  of  all  the  evil  seems  to  lie 
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in  the  dollar  limit  doctrine.  Were  it  not  that  they  were  pledged  to  its  support  the  Supervis- 
ors would  in  all  probability  grant  financial  relief  to  the  school  department.  Teachers  are 
not  politicians,  the  majority  of  them  being  of  the  female  sex,  are  not  entitled  even  to  a  vote, 
but  this  is  the  class — the  workers  of  our  schools — upon  which  the  dollar  limit  and  the  result- 
ing scarcity  of  funds  reacts  with  the  greatest  severity.  If  the  Supervisors  should  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  any  necessary  municipal  expenses,  decide  to  levy  an  individual  assess- 
ment upon  themselves,  or  to  dock  the  Mayor,  Auditor,  County  Clerk,  Assessor,  Tax  Collec- 
tor, Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Recorder  etc.,  each  of  a  month's  salary,  the  public  would  laugh  and 
applaud  their  action,  and  none  except  the  immediate  friends  and  associates  of  the  dignitai 
named  would  experience  the  least  sorrow  over  their  loss  of  salary.  But  in  the  case  under 
consideration  the  circumstances  are  very  different.  With  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  em- 
ployes in  the  department,  teaching  is  a  profession  and  is  not  generally,  so  lucrative  that  the 
retention  of  a  month's  or  a  half  month's  salary  is  not  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience  by  the 
teachers.  Besides  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  thousands  of  children  attending  our  public  schools, 
and  a  slur  upon  their  parents  who  are  willingly  taxed  in  the  interest  of  education.  We  can 
see  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  abolish  the  dollar  limit  fallacy.  To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  at  any  future  time  of  the  present  trouble,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  teachers  for  the  creation  of  a  special  salary  fund. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CANDIDATE. 

The  editorial  sentiments  expressed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  relative  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Ira  G.  Iloitt  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, are  being  received  with  continued  and  growing  evidence  of  popular  approval.  The 
teachers  of  the  city  regard  Mr.  Hoitt  as  one  of  themselves,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  give  him 
their  sincere  support  provided  he  is  nominated  next  month  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion at  Los  Angeles.  The  honor  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  unless  the  candidate  were 
admitted  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  capable,  honorable  and  conservative.  In  a  majority  of 
the  interior  counties  throughout  the  State,  Mr.  Hoitt  seems  to  be  ^equally  popular,  and  the 
Journal's  opinions  of  his  qualifications  for  the  high  and  responsible  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent, have  been  extensively  quoted  and  received,  far  and  near,  with  the  warmest  commen- 
dations. We  repeat  that  he  is,  unquestionably,  the  man  for  the  place,  and  if  he  lives,  and 
California  is  not  visited  by  any  unexpected  social  or  political  revolution,  the  Journal  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  record  his  nomination,  election  and  triumphant  inaugural  as  our  next  State 
Superintendent.  Let  the  Convention  do  its  duty  and  place  the  name  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt  on  the 
ticket, — that  is  all  that  is  necessary.     The  people  will  take  care  of  the  results. 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Primary  teachers  ought  to  receive  higher  salaries  than  is  at  present  allowed  them.  Sec- 
tion 16S7  of  the  State  law  provides  that  "  beginners  shall  be  taught  for  the  first  two  years  by 
teachers  who  have  had  at  least  four  years  experience,  and  such  teachers  shall  rank  in  point  of 
salary,  with  those  of  the  first  grade." 

Commenting  upon  this  section  Deputy  Superintendent  O'Connor  says  :  "  We  have  never 
complied  with  either  of  the  requirements  of  this  section.  I  can  see  why,  with  our  small  ap- 
propriation, it  is  impractirable  to  give  first  grade  salaries  to  eighth  and  seventh  grade  teachers, 
but  I  cannot  see  why  inexperienced  teachers  are  not  put  in  charge  of  the  filth  and  sixth 
grades,  instead  of  the  classes  of  beginners,  which  need  to  be  handled  with  such  delicate 
skill.  The  State  law  provides  that  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  shall  receive 
the  same  salaries  as  those  of  the  first  grade.  It  has  generally  been  considered  impossible 
to  comply  with  this  provision.  I  do  not  consider  it  so.  If  the  children  of  the  fir>t  year 
were  required  to  attend  school  during  the  afternoon  only,  and  those  of  the  second  year  during 
the  forenoon  only,  experienced  teachers  might  take  charge  of  two  of  these  half-day  classes 
daily  and  thus  earn  at  a  saving  to  the  department,  first  grade  salaries." 
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Here  is  an  idea  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  school  authorities.  Let  Principals  be  in- 
structed by  the  Classification  Committee,  to  assign  inexperienced  teachers  to  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  is  quite  an  item  in  the  salary  of  a  primary 
teacher,  and  she  would,  undoubtedly,  in  consideration  of  the  increase,  be  willing  to  labor  an 
hour  longer  each  day.  It  is  only  necessary  then  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  the 
half-day  classes,  as  suggested,  and  put  them  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  teachers, 
who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  earn  better  salaries  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  depart- 
ment. Why  then  should  it  not  be  done?  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  at  the  opening  of  the 
term. 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

All  of  our  city  schools  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  not  to  mention  the  wretched 
repair  of  many  of  the  chool-houses,  there  exists  an  urgent  and  a  pressing  necessity  for  in- 
creased school  accommodation.  As  the  situation  now  is,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
children  desirous,  as  well  as  deserving  of  an  education,  are  unable  to  procure  admission  into 
our  schools.  Why  ?  Simply  because  there  isn't  any  room  for  them.  It  is  clearly  shown  by 
statistics  that  the  total  number  of  schoolable  children  in  San  Francisco  is  greater  this  year 
than  it  has  been  in  any  past  year,  still,  a  smaller  sum  than  any  which  has  been  appropriated 
for  several  previous  years  is  all  that  is  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  For  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  no  blame  can  justly  be  attached  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  when 
an  appeal  for  aid  has  been  taken  to  the  Supervisors,  they  have  entered  the  plea  of  the  "  dol- 
lar limit."  Truly,  the  cause  of  education  languishes  at  present,  and  we  can  see  no  practicable 
remedy  for  the  evil  until  the  next  election.  That  time,  luckily,  is  not  far  distant,  and,  when 
it  does  come  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sovereign  people  will  speak  in  tones  of  thunder  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  compel  politicians  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  educational  dapartment  of 
San  Francisco. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 

In  the  study  of  language  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  student  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  reputable  vocabulary,  and  among  the  best  methods  for  acquiring  it  is  that  of  read- 
ing— not  in  the  school  readers  merely,  but  in  a  supplementary  course  of  suitable  books. 
Every  school  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  equipped  with  a  good  library,  from  which  teachers 
could  select  entertaining  and  instructive  books  for  pupils  to  take  home  and  read.  But  such, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  not  the  case,  and  probably  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  schools  in  the  city 
to-day  having  a  collection  of  books  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the  term  "  library." 

The  action  of  the  Committee  on  salaries  in  increasing  the  salary  of  Principal  LeSzynsky 
of  the  Commercial  School  to  I200  per  month,  and  that  of  Principal  MacDonald  of  the  Lin- 
coln Evening  School  to  Ifioo  per  month,  has  our  cordial  approval.  Both  the  gentlemen 
named  have  given  conscientious  and  capable  service  in  our  schools,  and  the  action  of  the 
committee  is  a  gratifying  recognition  of  their  respective  merits. 

"Against  ignorance,  bigotry  and  superstition,  I  trust  a  free  press,  free  speech  and  the 
American  school  house." 

The  above  sentiments  uttered  by  Frank  M.  Pixley  in  his  Fourth  of  July  oration,  will  re- 
ceive the  approvi  1  of  all  good  American  citizens,  whether  natives,  or  of  foreign  birth. 

The  Journal  is  rather  late  in  appearing  this  month,  for  which  it  begs  the  indulgence  of 
subscribers.  The  chief  cause  of  the  delay  in  getting  to  press  was  the  protracted  absence  of 
the  editor,  who  was  pleasantly  passing  his  vacation  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and,  like 
all  other  educators,  was  reluctant  to  return  to  the  city. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  promotion  of  Miss  Jennie  A.  Forbes,  a  teacher  in  the  Lin- 
coln School,  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Oak  Street  Primary.  Miss  Forbes  is  a  lady  of  wide 
experience,  and    me  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  city. 
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The  re-advent  of  the  Journal  has  been  hailed  with  manifestations  of  satisfaction  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  large  number  of  subscribers  that 
have  come  in.  During  the  past  twenty  days  the  average  has  been  over  fifteen  a  day,  and  the 
number  is  still  increasing.  Wc  hope  every  teacher  who  receives  this  issue  will  constitute 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  quadruple  his  own  subscription.  We  trust  to  witness  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  activity  in  our  behalf  as  in  the  past,  and  we  intend  they  shall  be  deserved. 

Levi  Bowman,  who  has  been  promoted  to  be  a  Vice-Principal  of  the  Lincoln,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  a  most  worthy  and  industrious 
teacher,  and  will,  doubtless,  perform  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  a  way  creditable  to  him- 
self and  satisfactory  to  his  superiors. 

lames  T.  Hamilton,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson  as  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School,  is  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  by  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  that,  under  his  supervision,  the  Lincoln  will  not  lose  any  of  the  prestige  it  has  won 
in  the  past. 

The  school  department  of  San  Francisco  will  be  worthly  represented  in  the  Internation- 
al Convention  of  teachers  at  Topeka  Kansas,  by  Deputy  Superintendent  O'Connor. 

A  new  Normal  class  has   been    created  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  placed  under 

the  supervision  of  William  White,  recently  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 
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A  new  species  of  box-wood  has  been  discovered  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Caffraria,  and  a  quantity  of  it  has  been  sent  to  the  English 
market.  The  first  sample  specimens  that  were  sent  were  marred  by  defects  in  the  grain, 
which  made  them  of  inferior  quality  for  engraving  purposes.  A  second  and  larger  lot  ap- 
pears to  promise  better,  for  it  is  said  of  it  that  the  logs  are  of  good  sizes,  sound,  and  clean 
grown.  The  wood  possesses  a  closeness  equal  to  the  best  Abassian  box- wood,  and  it  is 
thought  will  suit  admirably  for  engravers'  purposes.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  hard 
woods  that  has  yet  been  put  forward  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  box-wood.  The  new  species 
very  closely  resembles  Buxtts  sempcrvirens,  and  has  been  named  Buxus  macowan?. 


Mr.  William  Pole  insists,  in  "  Nature,"  that  the  feasibility  of  balloon  navigation  has 
been  made  very  highly  probable  by  the  recent  French  experiments.  M.  Tissandier,  in  1S83, 
obtained  with  his  dirigible  balloon  a  velocity  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  French  military 
authorities  then  commissioned  two  of  their  officers,  Messrs,  Renard  and  Krebs,  to  work  the 
problem  further  out.  They  obtained  an  independent  velocity  through  the  air  of  upward  of 
thirteen  miles  an  hour,  with  a  balloon  which  was  managed,  steered,  and  guided  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  was  made  to  return  to  its'starting-point  in  defiance  of  the  wind.  Careful 
calculations,  made  according  to  the  rules  of  M.  Dupey  de  Lome  and  Professor  Rankine,  of 
the  resistance  afforded  by  the  air  and  the  efficiency  of  the  screw-propeller,  show  that  the  at- 
tainment of  considerably  higher  speeds  is  perfectly  practicable.  A  balloon  of  fifty  feet  diam- 
eter, for  example,  would  carry  [lower  sufficient  to  give  a  speed  of  upward  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  still  leave  a  considerable  buoyancy  disposable. 


The  Anonia plexippits,  an  American  butterfly,  is  now  engaged  in  distributing  itself  over 
the  world.  It  is  extending  itself  both  eastwardly  and  westwardly.  Its  natural  range  app< 
to  be  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  to  the  Amazon  and  Bolivia  ;  but  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  it  began  to  wander.  It  has  established  itself  and  become  abundant  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  first  specimens  were  observed  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  about  i860.     It  is  now  the  commonest  butterfly  there.     It  has  appeared 
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in  the  Society,  Cook,  Harvey,  Samoan,  Friendly,  and  Feejee  Islands,  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  Australia,  Tasmania,  the  New  Hebrieds,  Solomon  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  Celebes,  and  Java  ;  and  it  was  abundant  in  New  Caledonia  a  few  years  ago,  but  has 
become  more  rare  there.  In  the  eastward  direction  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  long  established  in  Bermuda,  furnished  one  specimen  in  the  Azores  in  1864,  was 
found  in  South  Wales  in  1S76,  at  La  Vendee — the  only  specimen  yet  found  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe — in  1877,  and  in  Kent  in  1881. 


Sea-bathing,  when  properly  and  carefully  indulged  in,  is  a  most  health-giving  and  enjoy- 
able diversion.  But  a  few  broad  principles  should  be  remembered.  Never  bathe  within  two 
hours  of  a  meal,  never  when  overtired  and  exhausted,  and  never  when  overheated.  At  the 
same  time  the  body  should  be  warm,  and  not  cold  when  you  plunge  in.  Do  not  remain  in 
the  water  long  enough  to  become  tired  or  chilly,  and  when  you  come  out  dress  quickly.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  bathing  does  not  agree  with  everybody.  Those  who  feel 
faint  or  giddy  in  the  water,  or  whose  hearts  begin  to  beat  overmuch,  should  consult  a  doctor 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  constitutions,  before  they  enter  the  water  again. 
Medical  papers  say  that  many  of  the  bathing  fatalities  which  have  been  generally  attributed 
to  "cramp  "  are  really  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  induced  by  the  plunge  into  cold 
water,  and  aggrivated  by  swimming.  A  good  result  of  the  bath  ought  to  make  the  bather 
feel  warm  and  fresh.  If,  instead,  shivering  and  cold  ensue,  harm  is  being  done.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  into  sea-baths,  for  their  reluctance  may  be  occasioned  by  some  constitu- 
tional drawback,  testifying  the  process  is  harmful  to  them. 


KEWS   RECORD. 

GENERAL. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  reduced  in  April  $10,965,387  95. 

Two  American  schooners  have  been  seized  by  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  for  al- 
leged infraction  of  the  Canadian  fishing  laws. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill  by  a  vote  of 

47  to  4.  Its  chief  feature  is  a  provision  for  a  National  Commission,  with  a  princpal  office  at 
Washington. 

A  French  doctor,  Sandras,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  way  of  producing  extensive 

modifications  of  the  voice — in  vibration,  force,  and  range —by  the  inhalation  of  different  sub- 
stances. 

George   Roberts,   of  Lofthouse,   England,   relates  in  Science   Gossip    that,   having 

found  two  white  slugs  under  some  stones,  he  placed  them  on  a  green  leaf,  when  they  became 
in  a  few  minutes  of  a  greenish  color. 

—President  Cleveland  has  recommended  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  Commission  of 
Labor,  consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the  government,  charged 
among  other  duties  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when  possible,  of  all  controversies 
between  labor  and  capital. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  August  iSth  to  24th.  Professor  E.  S.  Morse, 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  will  be  the  President  of  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

—A  Correspondent  of  Science  Gossip  tells  of  a  pair  of  swans  which,  having  com- 
pleted their  nest  on  the  bank  of  a  dike,  shortly  proceeded,  as  if  they  were  anticipating  dan- 
ger, to  raise  the  structure  two  feet  higher.  On  the  next  day  a  great  storm  occurred,  with 
floods,  that  would  surely  have  swept  the  nest  away  but  for  the  precaution  the  birds  had  taken 
to  secure  it. 
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The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Birmingham,  under 

the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Dawson.  The  sectional  presidents  will  be  :  Section  A  (Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science),  Professor  G.  II.  Darwin  ;  Section  B  (Chemistry),  Mr.  \V. 
Crookes  ;  Section  C  (Geology),  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney;  Section  D  (Biology),  Mr.  \V. 
Carruthers  ;  Section  E  (  Geography  ),  Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid  ;  Section  F  (  Econo- 
mic Science  and  Statistics  ),  Mr.  J.  Biddulph  Martin  ;  Section  G  (  Mechanical  Science ),  Sir 
James  N.  Douglas  ;  Section  H  (  Anthropology  )  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.   I'. 

The    King    of   the    Belgians'    prize   of  five   thousand    dollars,    which   was  offered 

this  year  to  the  competition  of  the  world  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Best  Means  of  Improv- 
ing Sandy  Coasts,"  has  been  awarded  to  M.  dey  Mey,  engineer,  of  Bruges,  against  fifty-nine 
competitors.  The  prize  is  alternately  international  and  confined  to  Belgians.  The  subject 
for  the  next  international  competition  is  "The  Progress  of  Electricity  applied  to  Motive  Pow- 
er and  Illumination:  its  Applications  and  Economical  Advantages."  The  essays  must  be 
presented  in  French. 

PERSONAL. 

M.  Jules  Lefebvre,  who  has  received  from  his  fellow-artists  in  this  year's  Salon  the 

Medal  of  honor  in  Painting,  is  well  known  in  this  country  through  his  full-length  figures  of 
ideal  feminine  subjects,  the  drawing  of  which  possesses  many  of  the  rare  qualities  that  have 
made  Bouguereau  fomous. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  impressed  one  of  the  guests  at  a  breakfast  given  in  his 

honor  by  Professor  McAllister,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  having  a  rich  and  mel- 
low voice,  dowered  by  nature  with  that  peculiar  timbre  of  sensibility  which  seems  to  caress 
and  win  the  ear.  He  declared  that  he  never  saw  "  the  red-tipped  daisies  "  of  which  the 
poets  sing,  until  Tennyson,  when  walking  with  him,  picked  one  and  showed  him  the  red  tips 
underneath. 

Gould  G.  Norton,  the  father  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  B.  Norton,  died  June  22d,  in  Stillman 

Valley,  Illinois,  aged  86  years.  The  deceased  was  generally  loved  and  honored.  He  leaves 
four  children  to  mourn  his  loss,  viz:  Mr.  Or  W.  Norton,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Younger  of  Illinois, 
Colonel  G.  H.  Norton  of  Florida,  and  Miss  M.  E.  B.  Norton  of  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitthorne  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  Howell  E.  Jackson  as  United  States  Senator. 

Dr.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Amherst  College, "died  March  15th, 

at  the  age  or  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lichenologists  of  the 
day,  and  as  first  in  that  branch  on  this  continent. 

Professor  Timothy  Dwight,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  has  been  inaugerated 

as  President  of  Yale  College. 

The  chair  of  Journalism,  recently  established  at  Harvard,   will  be  filled  by  J.    B. 

McCullough,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.     His  salary  will  be  §4,000  per  year. 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  English  Goethe  Society. 

Professor  Huxley  asserts  that  the  proper  weight  of  man  is  154  pounds,   made  up  as 

follows:  Muscles  and  their  appurtenances,  68  pounds;  skeleton,  24  pounds;  skin,  io'j 
pounds  ;  fat,  28  pounds  ;  brain,  3  pounds  ;  thoracic  viscera,  3J  pounds  ;  abdominal  viscera, 
II  pounds  ;  blood  which  would  drain  from  the  body,  7  pounds. 

J.  E.  Keeler,  the  resident  astronomer  at  the  Lick  Astronomical  Observatory,  Mount 

Hamilton,  is  at  the  Lick. 

Professor  C.  H.   Allen  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  is  at  the  Lick. 

C.  B.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Sonoma  County,  is  at  the  Lick. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  California  Advisory  Committee 

of  the  American  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  London,  May  2,  1887  :  A.  S.  Hallidie,  William 
Harney,  Sydney  M.  Smith,  William  T.   Garratt  and  Irving  M.  Scott. 
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Alameda  County. — At  the  commence- 
ment exercises  held  June  30th  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Regent  George  J.  Ains- 
worth  of  North  Temescal,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  term  ;  William  C.  Jones, 
Berkley,  Secretary ;  Professor  George  C. 
Edwards,  Oakland,  Treasurer ;  Governor 
Stoneman  in  a  neat  speech  responded  to  the 
toast  proposed  by  President  Whitworth  on 
"  the  intellectual  future  of  California." 

W.  F.  Cheney,  city  editor  of  the  "  Chico 
Enterprise  "  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  been  visiting  in  Berkeley. 

It  is  expected  that  the  incoming  class  at 
the  University  will  have  a  membership  of 
about  a  hundred  students. 

President  Holden,  of  the  University  spent 
a  part  of  his  vacation  at  the  Lick  Astrono- 
mical Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton. 

During  the  vacation  the  school  buildings 
of  Oakland  have  been  generally  renovated 
and  improved,  and  the  grounds  put  in  a 
proper  condition. 

A  new  and  handsome  school  has  been 
opened  recently  in  the  Peralta  District,  be- 
tween Temescal  and  Berkeley  and  within  half 
an  hour's  travel  from  Oakland. 

The  National  Convention  of  Deaf  Mutes 
is  now  being  held  at  Berkeley.  The  delegates 
from  the  east  came  in  a  special  train  of  nine 
sleepers.  All  the  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  represented. 

George  E.  Colby  has  been  elected  Princi- 
pal of  the  Oakland  Evening  Schools. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McPherson  teacher  in  the 
Lincoln  School,  Oakland  has  resigned  and 
will  take  a  position  in  .San  Jose.  Miss  H.  L. 
Shaw  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Superintendent  Campbell  reports  the  total 
attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Oakland 
schools  to  be  5,762. 

S.  A.  Chambers  has  been  elected  teacher 
in  the  Oakland  High  School,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Walter  N. 
Bush. 

Miss  M.  E.  Conners  has  been  promoted 
from  the  "  Prescott  "  to  the  Oakland  High 
School. 

Miss  N.  A.  Carter  has  been  elected  to  the 
Tompkin's  School. 

San  Diego  County. — Miss  McLeod  has 


been  elected  a  teacher  in  the  City  School  at 
San  Diego. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Reed  and  O.  S.  Hubbell 
have  generously  donated  lots  for  school  pur- 
poses in  South  San  Diego. 

W.  H.  Mason  has  been  tendered  the 
North  San  Diego  School,  by  the  City  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Chautuaqua  Assembly  of  Southern 
California  will  open  its  Third  Annual  Session 
of  two  weeks  on  Wednesday  July  14th. 
The  lecture  platform  comprises  sixty-one 
lectures. 

Professor  W.  H.  Straight,  formerly  of  the 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Normal  School,  is  sojourn- 
ing in  San  Diego  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

San  Joaquin  County. — Professor  F.  R. 
Clarke,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Stockton 
Business  College,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  California 
Military  Academy  at  Oakland. 

A.  C.  White  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '85, 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  College  at  Wood- 
bridge,  has  entered  the  University  at  Michi- 
gan, and  has  also  been  admitted  to  practice 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that   State. 

Principal  S.  D.  Waterman's  annual  report 
of  the  High  School  at  Stockton  shows  an 
enrollment  during  the  year  of  103  pupils,  39 
of  whom  are  boys.  The  average  number 
in  attendance  was  87.  "  We  have,"  says  the 
Principal,  "  the  strongest  mathematical 
course  of  any  high  school  in  the  State." 

The  Stockton  Normal  Institute  begins  its 
fourth  year  Wednesday  the  26th  inst.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  a  fine  training  school. 

Sacramento  County. — Professor  W.  L. 
Willis,  a  Democrat,  is  desirous  of  being 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  Trustrees  of  the  San  Joaquin  School 
District  have  certified  that  at  a  special  elec- 
tion held  in  that  district  the  proposition  to 
levy  a  tax  of  $275  for  repairing  the  school- 
house,  was  carried. 

A  special  tax  of  $450  for  repairing  the 
school-house,  has  been  voted  in  Onisbo 
School  District. 

The  Public  schools  opened  for  the  new 
term  Tuesday  July  6th. 
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Professor  Johnson  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Flora  E.  Greenlaw  has  successfully 
closed  her  second  year  of  teaching  in  the 
Elder  Creek  School  District  and  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Independence  Day  was  celebrated  with 
appropriate  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Sacramento  Grammar  School  on  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  Fourth. 

Dr.  James  II.  Parkinson  of  Sacramento, 
and  Miss  May  Bonte,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Bonte,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
were  married  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 

The  Semi-annual  interest  due  the  State 
School  Fund  on  the  State  bonds,  amounting 
to  $50,420,  also  20,250,  interest  on  bond. 
held  in  trust  for  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Yuba  County. — Professor  Albin  Putzker 

of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  a 
free  public  lecture  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Marysville. 

Will  S.  Davis  of  Marysville,  has  been  ad- 
mitted with  honors  upon  some  studies,  to  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Un- 
ion, and  the  Good  Templars  of  Marysville, 
have  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
"  Intemperance  "  and    "  Tobacco." 

Los  Angeles  County. — Miss  Mary 
Holmes  of  the  Eighth  Street  School  Los 
Angeles,  passed  her  vacation  at  her  home  in 
Ontario. 

Fred  II.  Clark  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Professor  W.  C.  Stone  has  returned  from 
a  visit  east  to  Los  Angeles. 

L.  B.  Lawson  has  been  appointed  special 
teacher  of  penmanship  for  all  the  schools  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  If  the  pupils  do 
not  learn  to  write  we'll  now  it  will  be  their 
own  fault. 

Misses  Lou  J.  Carver,  Jennie  C.  Curtis, 
Lucy  H.  Clark  and  Lucy  A  Bell  are  among 
the  list  of  recently  elected  teachers. 

Humboldt  County. — William  L.  Ped- 
rick,  Dora  B.  Newman  and  Lizzie  Burnell 
were  granted  first  grade  certificates  recently 
on  examination  in  Eureka. 

J.  B.  Casterlin,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Humboldt  County,  has  been 
selected  to  preside  over  the  Salmon  Creek 
School. 

John  G.  Murray  has  tendered  to  Superin- 
tendent Phelps  his  resignation  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Eureka  School  District. 

Professor  Charles  II.  Allen  Principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  will  attend  the 
teachers  institute  to  be  held  in  Eureka  the 
latter  part  of  this  month. 

Peter  Belcher,  an  efficient  officer  and  a 
liberal  minded  citizen  has  retired  from  the 
Eureka  Board  of  School  Ttrustees. 


Contra  Costa  Col  n  i  . .  Miss  C.  K. 
Wittenmyer  has  been  elected  Principal  ; 
Misses  Ella  Ashley,  Ida  B.  Weed  and  Mag- 
gie McMahn  teachers  in  the  Martinez  School 
District.  The  new  term  will  open  on  the 
19th  inst. 

A  neat  and  complete  pamphlet  comprising 
a  list  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Contra 
Costa  County  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
'86,  has  just  been  published  by  A.  J  Leary 
of  San   Francisco. 

Colusa  County. — Following  is  the  able 
organizaation  of  the  Colusa  Public  School  foi 
the  ensuing  year  :  ].  E.  Dayman,  Principal; 
J.  \Y.  Warnick,  Vice-Principal  ;  J.  R.  Shel- 
ton,  Miss  Morris,  Howard  lord,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Miller,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Drake  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Heitman,  teachers. 

Del  Norte  County. — Mr.  C.  L.  Edger- 
ton  has  began  a  six  months  term  of  school  at 
the  Kalamath,  teaching  three  months  at  the 
Hunter  Creek  School  and  three  months  at 
E  wing's. 

Among  the  candidates  for  the  County 
School  Superintendence  are  W.  II.  Jeter 
(  present  incubent ),  Peter  Costelloe  and  Mr-. 
S.  G.    Wright. 

Santa  Clara  COUNTY.-  Henry  T. 
Welch  has  been  elected  President  of  the  new 
Board  of  Education  at  San  Jose,  L.  F.  Cur- 
tis has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Mina  Cole  of  Gilroy  and  Lizzie  Armstrong 
of  San  Jose  received  certificates  at  the  late 
teacher's  examination  in  Hollister. 

Nevada  County. — Miss  Alice  Chapman 
of  Nevada  City  has  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity, taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters. 

Miss  Joey  Denton,  a  Normal  School  grad- 
uate, will  teach  the  Bear  River  School  the 
ensuing  term. 

T.  B.  Gray  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Nevada  City  Public  Schools. 

H.  J.  Baldwin  has  been  chosen  President 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

M.  P.  Stone  has  been  selected  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  Gras-  Valley. 

Hi  i'te  County. — Richard  White  a  young, 
but  capable  teacher  of  considerable  experi- 
ence has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Chico 
public  schools. 

Teachers  have  been  chosen  in  the  several 
school  districts  for  the  terms  which  will  open 
in  September  and  October. 

Solano  Coi  N  t  v. — Vallejo's  share  of  the 
State  School  apportionment  is  £1, 300.  The 
salaries  of  Miss  Barry,  Miss  Moultyand  Miss 
Tobin  have  recently  been  increased  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  July  number  offers  for  its  opening  number  an  ever-welcome  article  from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  reminiscent  of  his  previous  visits  to  Europe,  and  contemplative  of  the  tremendous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Its  great  interest  is,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion.  Harriet  W.  Preston 
contributes  a  fair  and  kindly  article  on  Ouida— that  much  criticized  author — which  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  her  friends  and  enemies  alike.  The  other  articles  are  the  usual  continued  stories,  and  French  and  English 
(first  papers),  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Failure  of  American  Credit  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  John 
Fiske  ;  Sibyl,  the  Savage,  L.  W.  Champney  ;  The  Labor  Question,  George  Frederic  Parsons  ;  Two  American 
Novels ;  Needlework  in  Art,  and  the  Contributors'  Club  ;  Book  Notices,  and  the  usual  bits  of  poetry. 

Voice  Culture  in  Elocution.     By  Wm.  T.  Ross,  A.  M.     San  Francisco:  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ross'  long  experience  and  well  known  ability  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  make  him  especially  fitted  to 
prepare  a  work  on  the  above  subjects,  and  a  close  application  of  his  methods  as  laid  down  in  this  volume,  will 
be  sure  to  produce  well-trained  voices  and  good  readers.  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  some  well 
selected  pieces,  suitable  for  readings  and  recitations.  It  is  a  text-book  that  all  students  of  elocution  should 
possess. 

Guy  Mannering.     By  Walter  Scott  ;  edited  with  Notes  for   Schools  ;  with   an    Historical    Introduction,    by 
Charlotte  M.  V'onge.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  work  stands,  in  some  respects,  the  highest  of  all  of  the  great  author's,  and  the  historical  preface  gives 
us  the  key  to  the  whole  wild,  wierd,  interesting  story.     The  print  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  notes  and  glossary 
are  very  full. 

Fiye-Minute  Recitations.     By  Walter  K.  Fobes,  author  of  "  Elocution   Simplified"   and    "Five-Minute 
Declamations."     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     Cloth.     50  cents. 
This  little  volume  contains  one  hundred  selections,  arranged  and  adapted — as  the  title  indicates — for  five- 
minute  recitations.     They  are  mostly  of  the  heroic  character,  and  those  teachers  who  desire  that  style  of  recita' 
tion  for  their  pupils  will  find  this  book  very  serviceable. 

Exercises- for   the   Improvement  of  the  Senses.     By  Horace  Grant,  author  of  "  Arithmetic  for   Young 
Children."     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     Cloth.     50  cents. 
This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  very  young  children,  who  are  not  old  enough  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.     Its   exercises,    first,    on   Familiar  Objects  ;  second,  for  the  Senses,  and  third,  for  the  Body, 
contain  many  valuable  hints  for  teachers  of  very  young  children.     For  sale  by  Doxey. 

Haphazard  Personalities.     By  Charles   Lanman,   author  of   "  The   Private    Life   of    Daniel   Webster." 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Recollections  of  and  correspondence  with   many  noted  men,  chiefly  Americans.     The   private    lives  of  all 
public   men  have  a  charm  for  most  people,  who  will  give  this  book  a  welcome,  for  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the 
personalities  of  many  prominent  authors  and  statesmen.      For  sale  by  Doxey. 

A  Winter  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.     By  Henlen  J.  Sanborn.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     For  sale 
by  Samuel  Carson.     Price,  $1.25. 
This  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  tour  in  these   little-known   countries— and  the   curious  and  novel   phases 
of  life,  as  well  as  of  nature,  are  given  with  charming  spirit  and  freshness. 

Sheldon's  Complete  Arithmetic.     New  York  and  Chicago:  Sheldon  &  Company. 

This  Book  comprises  many  new  and  excellent  features,  which  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  approval  of  teach- 
ers, and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  students.  Pupils  are  trained  to  work  a  varied  class  of  problems  in  the  short 
and  easy  way  adopted  by  business  men.  The  character  of  the  examples,  too,  is  such  as  will  be  of  use  to  the 
pupils  in  praclical  life. 

A  Handbook  of  English  History.     By  M.  J.  Guest.     Edited  by  Francis  H.  Underwood,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"  Handbooks  of  English  Literature."     Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers.     For  Sale  by  Samuel  Carson.     Price, 
$1.20. 
This  is  an  intensely  interesting  historical  narrative,  concerning  England,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  year 

1880.     It  is  neither  too  copious  nor  too  condensed  —it  does  not  bristle  with  dates  nor  genealogies  ;  nor  is  it 

weighted  with  solemn  admonitions  and  moral  applications.     The  style  is  easy  and  natural,  and  adapted  to  make 

history-lovers  of  all  children  into  whose  hands  it  is  put. 

Pluck.  A  Novel.  By  John  Strange  Winter,  author  of  Boothes'  Baby,  etc.  "  Harper's  Handy  Series." 
"  Harper's  Franklin  Square."     "  In  the  Old  Palazzo." 

Music. — "  I  dreamed  we  two  were  friends  again."  Song  and  chorus  for  medium  voices.  Words  by  E.  S. 
Miller.     Music  composed  by  Carlos  Troyer. 
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WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.-  Ready  Sept.  ist. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  IX,  Superin- 
tendent of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  science  and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes, 
Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested  in  education.  1 2  mo.,  full 
cloth.     Introduction  price,  $1.50. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged 
in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciation  in- 
dicated by  diacritical  marks  ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters 
cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.  16  mo.,  80  pp.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom 
children  to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Full  cloth,  12  mo.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c;  Exchange 
price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messr.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.'s  new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Drs.  McGuffey,  Rav,  White,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Schuyler, 
Ridpath  and  Milne— authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational 
Series.     Sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  on  application. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  rec«ipt 

of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

Eclectic  Complete   Hook-keeping $  .50 

Blanks  foi  same,  per  set. . 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Hook-keeping 50 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing 50 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.     Numbers  1  to  8,  />er  doz.%1.00 

Ray's  Tablets,  single  Tablets  by  mail,  caf/i 15 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 60 

1  .ong's  1  .anguage  Exercises,  I  'art  I 15 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  l'art  II 20 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Teacher's  Edition, 

including   Parts  I.  and  II 50 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  III 30 

White's  Oral   Lessons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  I*.  S.  History 50 

Eclectic  School  ( Jeometry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  Price..   1.25 
Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 


Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Kay'--  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

Smith's  English  Literature 1.20 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete 1.10 

Raj  's  New  Astronomy 1-2° 

Gregory's  Political  Economy 1.20 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoki  je 1.00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  auy  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 
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We  Want  as  Agents 

EVERYBODY 

Who  has  Tact,  Vim  and  Vigor,  to  make  Money 
Canvassing  for  our 

^pleqdid  WeW  {Subscription  Boo^  and  Bibles 


We  cordially  invite  all  classes,  Students,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors, 
Clergymen  and   EVERYBODY  out  of  EMPLOYMENT,  to 
CORRESPOND  with  us  at  once,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  circular  gratis,  HOW  to  make  a  good 
income.     It  will  pay  you   to  write   us. 

TRY    IT! 


AGENTS    WAJNTTED 


FOR 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Hittell. 

THE  "AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA." 

Other  cyclopedias  are  useful,  but  the  American  is  indispensable ;  conse- 
quently it  outsells  all  others.     One  order  a  day  pays  $100  a  week. 

MARK    TWAIN'S    LAST    BOOK, 

And   a   score   of  other    FIRST-CLASS    Subscription    Books. 


OCCIDENTAL    PUBLISHING    CO. 

F.  PERSON,  Manager, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Standard  of  the  World, 

— AWARDED — 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 

The  REMINGTON  i  the  only  Writing  Machine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  8h  retod 
business  men  use  the  lietninffton,  andac- 

li  ii  three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerk-,  spend  over 
the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  mi  <■;/>■  to  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON .it  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 

with  the  pen. 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


It  can  he  learned  in  one-third  the  lime  the  pen<  il  sj  stems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
.ami  hum  h.ini,  all\  '  \."  >•  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  u„t  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  !"  "i  erated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  be  used  upon  the 
.lap  in  .1  publii  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.  The  writing  of  one  i 
tor  can  easily  be  read  by  another.  We  i  laim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  oi  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least  tiresome  in  practice,  ami  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  lei 
Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual,  $40.00;  with  Instruction,  $50.00.  This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,  paper,  and  full 
course  of  Instruction  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.  Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 
address, 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

38  California  St.,  S.  J  . 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION    SERIES. 
Volume  II.    Now  Ready, 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Bv  F.  V.  N.  PAINTER,  ok  Roanoke  College,  Va. 

A  work  of  great  practical  value  to  every  teacher,  as  it  exhibits  the  pedagogical  principles, 
labors  and  progress  of  the  past  more  fully  and  impartially  than  any  work  yet  published. 
The  history  of  education,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization,  is  traced 
in  its  relation  with  the  social,  political  and  religious  conditions  of  each  country. 

IrPIRIOIE,    $1.50. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms  made  on  class-supplies,  to  Normal 
Classes,  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK,   BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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NOW    COMPLETE: 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 
APPLETONS'  INSTRUCTIVE  READING-BOOKS. 

BY    JAMES   JOHONNOT. 

No.        I.    Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     For  Little  Folks. 

No.     II.    Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors.     For  Young 

Folks. 
No.   III.   Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others.     For  Boys 

and  Girls. 
No.   IV.   Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin.     For  Young 

People. 
No.      V.  Glimpses  of  the  Animate    World :    Science  and    Literature  of 

Natural  History.      For  School  and  Home. 

X3T  Supplementary  reading-matter  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  rapid 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  right  methods  in  the  art  of  reading. 

£S°  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  children  of  all  ages  than  studies  of  animate  nature. 
Not  only  are  perception  and  memory  appealed  to,  but  the  imaginative  and  comparative  facul- 
ties are  also  brought  into  healthful  play  ;  such  subjects  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  fitting  embodi- 
ments of  reading  exercises.  When  introduced,  monotone  and  sing-song  will  at  once  disap- 
pear, and  natural  reading  take  their  place. 

SS"  The  subject-matter  of  these  books,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  and. 
withal,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  make  the  series  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  yet  issued  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading. 

«r  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  trial. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 


SULLY'S  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BY  JAMES  SULLY,  M.  A. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  elements  of  Mental  Science,  with  special  applications  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  Students 
generally.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Outlines,"  but  has  been 
mainly  rewritten  for  a  more  direct  educational  purpose,  and  is  essentially  a  new  work.  It  has 
been  heretofore  announced  as  "  Elements  of  Psychology." 

NOTE. — No  American  abridgments  or  editions  of  Mr.  Sull/s  works  are  authorized  ex- 
cept those  published  by  the  undersigned. 

Price,  $l.SO.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms 
will  be  made  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  on  class-supplies. 

boston,   D.  APPLETON  &  CO,  Publishers,  Chicago, 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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1,300,000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months.  ^ 

Potter   &    McConnon's    Number   Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Paper  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and   extra  paper,  per  dozen $45 

Tablets  I,  II,  111,  IV,  V,  VI ,  VI 1,  50 lessons  eai.li,  per  dozen 

Tablet  VIII,  50  lessons  and  to  blank  pages,  

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  50  lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 86 

Answers  to  all  the  Tabli  .  ''      , —  ■ •••• /•;•"   ,xa 

Between  the  problems  and  the  spai  <■  for  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated  and  can  be  detai  bed  or  kept  mtai  t, 

by  folding  back  the  pages  solved.  ;  .       , 

By  mail  an  extra  charge  will  he  made  ol  for  each  1  ablet,  or  mailed  for  ten  cents  per  1  ablet  lor 

the  large  and  six  for  A.  .  .       ,  ,         •  ,  , 

These   Tablets  are  "hailed"  as  a  great  convenience,  in  the  am. unit  and  vai 
problems,  in  a  convenient  and  practical  form  ;  giving  as  they  doa  large  number  of  1  arefully  graded  exan 
in  those  parts  of  Arithmetic  where  such  work  is  most  needed.     They  are  used  as  supplementary  work  to  the 
general  text  book,  and  adoptions  an  dered  necessary.  _ 

Tablets  and  Spelling  Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.  I  he  free  use  of_  the 
pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  ill  general  school  work  A DVANCES  the  .hawing  and  penmanship,  while  the  hard 
grip  on  the  slate-pencil   RETARDS.     The  6(11001  officials  of  Germany  have  condemned  the  use  of  slates  in  the 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in   the  last  eight  months,  from  San  Fran,  i  ton, 

has  been  hitherto  vnsxampled  in  the  introduction  of  any  school  publication  during  the  p;    1  Forty  Yea 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commending  this 
method  of  teaching,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRAD1 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages  of  from  five  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  be  written  out  on 
sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed  in  to  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  back  the 
pa  'es  solved.  Nos.  ij  2,  3  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.  No.  1  contains  16  pages  of 
51  npt,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  th  -  'cries.  Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  Ilk:  copy- 
hooks,  with  double  ruling.     Nos.  s  to  12  have  s.ngle  ruling.  ■        •     ,  r 

These  Language  '1  ablets  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduate  1  exercises  in  language  for 
development  drill  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 
natural  order,  after  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  tiny  furnish  material  for  constant  review.  CON- 
STRUCTIONS and  CORRECTIONS  are  prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.  Composition,  lettek- 
WRITING  and  BUSINESS  FORMS  mav  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.  'I  hey  arc  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  LANGUAGE  rather 
than  of  the  old  time  grammar  lesson.  _  .....     .     .         n 

False  syntax,  with  reasons  for  correction,  IS  treated  from  numbers  \  il  to  XII  inclusive.  PARSING  IS 
not  ignored,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subjects.  _ 

Pxercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  or  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
memory  lessons,  etc.  The  design  is  to  train  the  perceptive  and  representative  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 

in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Price  the  same  as  Wwmber  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND   BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 
PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRIT! 

Thirty-six  pages  best  white  fiaier,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.     Our  Spelling 

Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  Coast.  Price,  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  s  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  dozen.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  extra  fine  paper,  72  cents  per  dozen.  \\  ritten 
spelling,  defining  and  correi  ting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition.  

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts. 

Fot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting.  .  .  ..  , 

The  style  is  clear  and  simple— the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.  Before  its  publication,  the 
portions  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discussed 
and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians,  . 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Send  for  a  set  of  I'AYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIENERS  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BOOKS, 
7  cents  each  (mailed),   Nos.  z%,  2%,  3%,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  tracing). 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  new  Writing  Charts,  on  12  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  lor  51.60. 

For  sale  by  all  Importers. 

or,  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

107  Chambers  Street,   New  York. 


Cooper  l¥Bed5ca!  College, 


L.  O,  LAN'Z   r.l.  D  .  President. 


SAN    FRANCI3CD.    CAL. 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


EVIeeSical  College  of  the  Pacific. 


The  Regular  Course  begins  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year. 
T  he  lntjr  mediate  Course  begins  the  second  Mond.iy  in  January. 
For  particulars  or  announcement,  apply  by  lettjr  or  in  person  to 

HENRY  GIBBONS,  JR.,  M.  D. 

020  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dean  of  the  Facilty. 


AUGUST     i| 


Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.  M.  OOTTSCHAI.K  :— 
"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres 


I    have  never   seen 


Clara    Louise    Keltlogg 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  :— "  The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HASltlNGTOK    VI A  SO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  OltGAS. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &.  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  721   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 

AND 

FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogg. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

MAP  AND  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  WALL  MAPS, 

The    latest,   best    and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,        EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 
WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

204  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOOSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,  Comfort   and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.   B.  CORSETS  r 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And   10  and  12  Dupont  Street,. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 

DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 

Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand  Gold    Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  "  Best   Pianos  and  several  meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'   Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burdett  Organs, 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and    Foreign   Band   Instru- 
ments,  Accordeons,   Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet    Music, 
Books.  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World $12  00 

Lippincott's    Biographical  Dictionary 1200 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth...    15  00 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 1000 

Reader's   Reference   Library.     8  vols 2000 

Brewer's  Reference   Library.      3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Object  Lessons....     1  25 
Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.   HOFMANN, 

Booseller  and  Stationer, 
208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TABLE   OF   CONTENTS. 

PACE 

I.  A  Good  Teacher  and  How  to  Tell  Him Charles  M.  Drake.  129 

II.  Methods  in  <  Ii-ockaiiiy ...U.S.  Tarbell.  134 

III.  An  Eichth  Grade  Language  Lesson Fred.  II .  Hacketi.  136 

IV.  Lessons  Given  by  Sauk  Arms The  Practical  Teacher.  138 

V.  Educational  Work  and  Thoi  ght •  •  •  ■ 140 

Practical    !•  ducation — Teaching   the   Alphabet     Purposi      ol   Examinations     Departmental 
hi.  hin_:    Object    Lessons— Talking  Teachers     Harvard   and  Vale    An  Educated  Indian 
Princess     Education   in   Alaska    Geometry  and   Composition     iJ'-af  Mutes  and    Idiots 
Questions  for  Examination  of  Teachers    '  Ine  of  Natun      Edui  ators. 

VI.    Editorial  Department 147 

A   Representative   Institute    Topsy-Turvy    Reception  to   Distinguished    Educators    Col. 
Francis  W.  Parker's  Visit  to  California     From  Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell     A  San     tii   Retort 
Editorial  Notes. 

VII.    Science  Record 150 

VIII.  News    RECORD 15' 

IX.  Edui  \ii<>.  .l   Intelligence 155 

X.  The  Puhi.ic  S(  ikhii.h  .h-  Oakland Fred.  M   1  'ampbelL     158 

XI.  Examination  Questions Indiana  School  Journal.     \-;, 

IT  LEADS!    OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


I  3VSC  I 


EQTJALED_BY     NONE. 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 

SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE 

J.  W.  EYAInTS,  General  Agent, 

?.*>  Post  St.,   San   Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Qreat 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  1  ■  mli 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$22.  to  $900. 
For  Oash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
SI  ringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  wrest -pin  ' 
system.  Re- 
markable for 
i W'  purity  of  tone 
and  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  ,v.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers 


j 


26     Jlontf/ontcrt/  Street. 


Photograph  all  School   Chil- 
dren and  Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES. 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLANKS  ANB  COPY  BOOKS  COMBINED. 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script  Letters  and  Figures.  The  Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 

No.   i.      The  pages  are  divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 

Writing. 

No.   2.     Into  two ;    the  first  for  Words,   the   second   for    Defining,   or   for 

Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 

sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 

of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 

Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  ...      75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers, 
A.   F.   GUNN,   General  Agent, 

32ft   Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils. 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.   D., 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CI  IV. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hanl-Oharts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  lacilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  wards  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  wards 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
that  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrases,  or  1 12  different  words, 
30  of  which  arc  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  11 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS. 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54-    CENTS. 

IJIISON,  BLRKEMRN,  TAYLOR  &  00,  t 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 

A.   F,   CUNN,   General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  323  Sansome  Street.  San 

Francisco, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


Barnes9  New  National  Readers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes9  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes9  Geographies,  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

3Ionteith9s  Physical  Geography,  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes9  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.    The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen9s  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes3  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Rgan9S  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  masteiy. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE   PACIFIC 


School  Journal. 


Edited  by  Albert  Lvsek. 


Vol.  X.     No.  5.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  i,  1886.  New  Series. 

A  GOOD  TEACHER  AND  HOW  TO  TELL  HIM. 

"  /"~~*  00 D  teachers  are  born,  not  made,"  is  an  oft-quoted  saying,   but  while 
V_T  there  is  much  of  truth  in  this,  it  is  also  true  that   however  well   born 
they  may  be,  they  must  be  well  made  to  stand  the  test  of  these  days. 

An  average  school  trustee  is  a  foolish  creature,  and  so  it  is  that  many  in- 
competent teachers  get  schools.  I  am  very  doubtful  if  nine  trustees  out  of 
ten  ever  make  any  serious  inquiry  about  a  teacher  before  they  employ  him. 
If  the  teacher  presents  a  fair  appearance,  talks  satisfactorily,  has  the  right  kind 
of  a  certificate  and  will  teach  cheap  enough,  he  is  almost  certain  of  a  situation. 
Yet  there  are  teachers,  and  you  would  not  have  to  go  outside  of  Ventura 
County  to  find  them,  who  are  so  poor  that  I  would  rather  a  child  of  mine 
should  stay  at  home  without  schooling  than  that  he  should  be  taught  as  they 
would  teach  him.  Not  that  these  teachers  are  immoral  in  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  word,  not  that  they  are  not  faithful  and  well-meaning,  but  their 
methods  of  teaching  are  essentially  vicious,  and  result  in  more  harm  to  the 
child  than  good.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  a  good  teacher  from  a  poor  one.  as 
many  may  think.  Popularity  is  no  test,  for  some  of  the  poorest  teachers  1  haw- 
ever  known  were  popular.  Children's  reports  are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  it  is 
easy  to  deceive  children,  notwithstanding  the  common  belief  about  their  acute- 
ness  in  character  reading.  Certificates  are  deceptive,  for  I  can  pick  out  hold- 
ers of  first-grade  certificates,  who  cannot  pass  any  respectable  examination 
with  any  credit  to  themselves.  Common  report  is  no  guide,  for  that  depends 
upon  how  hard  one's  friends  blow  for  him,  or  how  hard  and  successfully  the 
teacher  blows  for  himself.  Other  teachers,  or  even  County  Superintendents 
themselves,  are  not  always  correct  judges,  for  professional  jealousy,  personal 
dislike,  or  other  reasons  may  warp  their  judgment  and  bias  their  verdict. 

How  then  can  you  tell  a  good  teacher  ;  or  ( to  add  a  little  to  the  question  ) 
how  can  teachers  themselves  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  really  good  teach- 
ers ?  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  teacher  here  who  seriously  thinks  himself  a 
poor  teacher,  yet  I  can  count  the  really  good  teachers  of  this  County  upon  the 
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fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  more  than  this  who  do  fair,  useful  work  in 
our  schools,  but  there  are  many  who  have  no  business  in  the  school-room  as 
teachers,  though  they  may  be  good  citizens  and  excellent  men  and  women. 
Few  districts  who  have  the  good  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  ;  those  who 
have  the  second  class  are  receiving  the  worth  of  their  money,  while  they  who 
attend  a  school  kept  by  a  poor  teacher,  are  to  be  sincerely  pitied.  How  can 
you  tell  the  good  teacher  ?  I  can  give  you  unfailing  directions.  Examine  his 
work  and  watch  him  while  he  does  it  !  See  that  his  knowledge  is  accurate  and 
ready.  You  who  have  visited  this  institute  or  the  last  one  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe  how  far  above  the  scholarship  of  most  of  the  teachers  the  learning 
of  a  few  seemed  to  be.  It  may  be  there  were  a  few  others  at  the  institute 
who  were  equally  well  informed,  but  more  modest  and  retiring ;  but  too 
much  modesty  is  not  good  for  a  teacher,  and  you  will  distrust  too  great  a  show 
of  modesty  upon  such  occasions  as  this.  Knowledge  is  of  prime  importance 
in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  generally  safe  to  pay  a  teacher  who  holds  a  first- 
grade  certificate  more  than  one  who  possesses  only  a  second.grade. 

See  that  the  teacher  who  hears  a  class  is  not  dependent  upon  his  book  for 
question  or  answer  for  illustration  or  guidance.  Remember  that  hearing  a 
recitation  is  not  teaching.  Hearing  recitations  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  teacher's 
work,  but  it  is  the  part  requiring  the  least  skill  of  any  of  his  work.  There  are 
but  two  ways  to  do  true  teaching.  The  poorer  way  is,  by  requiring  imitation 
of  some  example  given  ;  the  higher  teaching  is  by  means  of  proper  questions. 
The  younger  children  learn  more  readily  by  imitation.  They  write  from  set 
copies  ;  they  follow  a  pattern  set  before  them,  and  ape  the  ways  of  those  they 
admire.  Conduct,  with  them  is  a  matter  of  imitation,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  future  well-being  that  the  teacher  be  one  they  can  pattern 
after,  in  conduct  and  habits.  A  teacher  who  uses  tobacco,  liquor  or  foul 
language,  should  lose  his  certificate  at  once.  Many  otherwise  excellent  men 
do  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  but  they  are  unfit  for  teachers,  and  unfit  for  parents. 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  no  one  who  uses  liquor  or  tobacco  should  be 
given  a  teacher's  certificate  by  any  Board  of  Education.  Harsh  tones,  scolding 
and  frowns  find  ready  imitators  among  the  little  ones,  and  are  reproduced  with 
interest  by  those  who  see  or  hear  them.  The  wisest  of  those  who  break  cows, 
horses  and  other  animals  for  domestic  use,  tell  us  to  speak  always  with  gentle 
firmness,  and  never  with  harsh  unkindness.  Do  we  need  to  take  less  pains 
with  our  children  ?  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  is 
done  by  questioning,  and  here  is  where  you  must  chiefly  look  for  your  good 
teacher. 

Questions  are  of  various  kinds.  A  problem  given  for  solution,  a  work  to 
be  performed,  a  method  to  be  invented,  a  discovery  sought  for,  as  well  as  a 
formal  inquiry — all  these  are  true  questions.  It  is  not  easy  to  ask  a  good 
question.  It  must  not  be  a  direct  question,  answered  by  yes  or  no,  for  such 
questions  beget  guessing.  It  must  not  be  obscure  or  equivocal.  It  must  be 
grammatical,  with  precision  of  wording.  A  clear-cut,  appropriate  answer  must 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner,  but  not  apparent  in  the  question. 
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The  answer  must  require  thought  to  have  educational  value.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  graded  so  that  it  requires  the  pupil  to  take  a  mental  step,  hut  not 
too  long  a  step.  It  must  have  an  end  in  view,  and  be  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  must  be  asked  with  animation,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  perceive  by  the  answer  just 
what  question  is  needed  next,  or  much  of  the  value  of  the  previous  question  is 
lost.  If  the  teacher  has  to  tell  the  pupil  the  answer  to  a  question,  that  ques- 
tion (and  I  might  say  that  teacher)  is  a  failure.  In  order  to  do  this  question- 
ing in  a  proper  manner,  the  teacher  must  have  the  subject  graded  in  his  mind 
so  that  the  natural  and  logical  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  proper  sequence. 

Some  pupils  are  able  to  take  long  mental  strides,  and,  as  it  were,  walk  up 
the  hill  of  learning  with  little  or  no  help  to  find  the  right  trail  ;  while  others 
lose  the  path  immediately,  if  left  to  their  own  guidance.  Part  of  this  difference 
is  due  to  natural  abilities,  and  part  to  the  methods  of  training ;  for,  as  a  man, 
naturally  weak,  may  so 'discipline  his  muscles  as  to  surpass  the  naturally  strong, 
who  have  received  little  physical  training,  so  proper  teaching  will  work  wonders 
even  with  a  dull  pupil. 

A  good  teacher  has  an  abundance  of  self-confidence  and  assurance  of  his 
own  powers.  This  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  what  is  called  self-conceit,  which 
is,  as  I  would  define  it,  a  false  estimate  of  one's  powers.  These  two  are  not 
always  easy  to  tell  apart ;  but  self-conceit  delights  more  in  display  before  others, 
and  often  defeats  its  purpose  by  urging  the  possessor  to  attempt  to  do  things  he 
cannot  properly  perform.  The  conceited  teacher  endeavors  to  pick  flaws  in  the 
work  of  his  fellow-teachers,  especially  those  whom  he  fears  the  public  will  regard 
as  his  superiors.  He  tells  the  children  what  poor  teaching  they  have  had  before 
his  reign,  and  those  pupils  who  judiciously  flatter  him  can  do  about  as  they 
please.  He  is  partial  to  bright  pupils,  for  these  add  to  his  glory  ;  whereas,  the 
good  teacher  will  give  the  dull  scholar  far  more  of  his  time,  even  when  visitors 
are  present.  He  will  take  an  extra  interest  in  a  pupil  simply  because  of  his 
dullness.  He  will  be  stimulated  to  try  new  methods  ;  he  will  give  his  own  time 
to  assist  the  feeble  intellect  and  rejoice  over  the  coming  of  intelligence.  There 
are  not  very  many  of  these  very  dull  pupils,  and  of  those  who  are  dull  at  the 
beginning  many  will  suddenly  take  a  start  and  learn  as  well  or  better  than  the 
average.  One  of  my  pupils,  who  is  still  in  my  school,  took  two  weeks  to  learn 
"is"  from  ''it,"  and  then  went  through  the  First  Reader  in  less  than  three  months. 
Pupils  differ.  At  Biggs  I  had  three  boys  who  had  been  going  to  school  for 
three  or  four  years  and  studying  cat,  cat,  all  the  time.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
either  would  have  been  out  of  the  First  Reader  at  this  day  if  I  had  not  given 
them  individual  attention,  and  plenty  of  it.  Talk  about  teaching  little  begin- 
ners in  a  class.  Properly  considered,  this  is  pure  humbug,  if  they  receive  at- 
tention only  as  a  class.  I  have  two  other  pupils  in  my  present  school  who  show 
that.  They  had  been  attending  one  of  our  County  schools  for  over  a  year. 
They  were  both  over  seven  years  old,  and,  while  not  bright,  they  cannot  be 
truthfully  called  dull.  I  examined  them  carefully,  and  as  a  preliminary,  asked 
them  how  far  they  had  read.     They  pointed  to  lesson  XXX  in  the  First  Reader. 
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Finding  they  could  not  read  at  all,  I  thought  I  would  see  how  many  letters 
they  knew.  How  many  should  they  have  known  in  over  a  year's  attendance 
and  fresh  from  school  ?  One  knew  two  letters  and  the  other  knew  four.  They 
did  not  know  the  sound  of  a  single  letter,  though  they  were  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  and  every  word  with  a  "  t  "  in  it  was  a  cat  and  every  word  with 
a  "  g  "  was  a  dog.  They  were  educated  in  arithmetic  by  the  "  Grube  "  method, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  year's  work  neither  could  tell  what  2  +  2  made,  nor  5  +  1. 
Now,  if  it  took  one  year  to  learn  two  letters,  at  that  rate  the  girl  would  have 
been  ready  to  leave  school  and  marry  before  she  got  through  the  alphabet.  I 
am  aware  these  were  extreme  cases,  and  I  have  narrated  them  simply  to  make 
you  remember  this  important  truth  :  Young  children  must  receive  individual 
instruction.  These  two  children  were  taught  in  a  class  with  others  ;  they  re- 
peated what  they  heard  others  say.  They  learned  to  say  a  piece,  after  a  fashion, 
by  remembering  what  went  with  certain  pictures,  and  I  presume  the  teacher 
never  discovered  they  were  doing  no  work  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt,  another 
reason  of  failure  was  the  use  of  the  phonic  method,  which  is  the  fashionable 
way  of  teaching  primary  pupils,  and  is  endorsed  by  numerous  eminent  edu- 
cators, who  never  used  it,  but  know  that  it  must  be  good  because  it  is  scientific. 
For  the  benefit  of  old-fashioned  people  who  are  not  teachers,  I  will  say  that 
when  a  child  is  taught  by  the  improved  genuine  simon-pure  phonic  method  he 
does  not  learn  that  c-a-t  spells  cat,  but  c-a-t  is  the  way  he  receives  it.  If  he 
survives  this  dose,  he  is  next  informed  that  m-i  spells  my  and  that  the  must  be 
called  thu.  If  he  isn't  ready  by  this  time  to  stay  two  years  in  the  First  Reader, 
I  don't  know  what  will  prepare  him.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
old-fashioned  folks,  who  want  their  children  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  the  a-b-c 
style,  are  right,  and  the  eminent  educators  are  partly  wrong,  though  there  is  a 
way  to  teach  by  the  phonic  method  and  teach  correctly.  So,  while  examining 
your  good  teacher  you  will  probably  find  him  teaching  the  alphabet  to  the 
little  ones,  and  you  wrill  certainly  find  him  spending  quite  a  little  time  on  each 
member  of  the  a-b-c  grade,  individually.  You  will  not  find  him  giving  a  First 
Reader  class  five  minutes,  and  a  Fifth  Reader  class  twenty-five.  He  may  teach 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  but  he  will  have  alphabetic  and  written  spelling  as 
well.  He  may  use  the  Grube  method,  but  it  will  not  be  used  as  many  use  it, 
and  it  will  be  supplemented  by  other  work.  For  the  benefit  of  the  old-fashioned 
folks — I  am  an  old-fashioned  body  myself — I  will  illustrate  what  the  Grube 
method  is  by  the  number  2. 

Before  attempting  to  learn  about  number  2,  the  pupil  must  have  exhausted 
the  number  1.  You  would  not  think  there  was  much  to  learn  about  1,  would 
you?  But  Robinson — -we  use  R.,  you  know — devotes  a  whole  page  to  number 
1,  and  as  many  a  school  ma'am  devotes  her  whole  life  to  number  1,  and  never 
gets  to  number  2,  it  must  be  important.  In  exhausting  2  he  learns— illustrate  : 
Thus  he  learns  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  oft-times 
stupidity ;  for  the  Grube  method  is  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  and  in 
the  hands  of  most  school  teachers  it  becomes  an  engine  of  destruction. 

I  say  nothing  against  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  phonetic  method  and  the 
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Grube  method.  They  are  good;  they  are  scientific  ;  but  only  good  workmen 
can  use  good  tools,  and  common  workers  should  stick  to  common  tools,  with 
which  they  will  do  better  work. 

In  watching  your  teacher  you  will  see  him,  no  doubt,  using  something 
similar  to  the  Grube  method,  with  small  children.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher,  he 
will  be  constantly  referring  to  concrete  things,  and  those  things  will  be  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  He  will  not  ask  them  to  add  one  elephant  and  one 
elephant,  which,  however  concrete  they  may  be,  call  up  no  more  mental  pic- 
ture than  abstract  numbers  do.  But  you  will  see  him  use  beans,  nails,  pupils, 
and  numberless  other  things,  as  materials  for  his  primary  arithmetic  lesson  ; 
and,  with  the  older  classes,  he  will  abstract  the  numbers  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  pure  mathematics. 

I  have  heard  teachers  praised  because  their  explanations  in  arithmetic 
were  so  clear.  Distrust  such  teachers.  The  true  teacher  does  not  explain  an 
example  to  a  pupil.  He  makes  the  pupil  explain  the  example  to  him.  He 
questions ;  he  makes  the  pupil  tell  him  what  is  known  ;  he  wants  to  know 
what  can  be  found  out  from  the  known  parts.  This  is  teaching,  and  any  ex- 
planation, however  fine,  which  you  give  to  another,  is  telling,  and  telling  is  not 
teaching. 

Your  teacher  calls  up  the  geography  class.  It  may  be  that  he  gives  out 
the  question  in  the  text,  and  the  pupils  give  the  correct  answers,  and  another 
lesson  is  assigned,  and  that  is  all.  That  is  not  teaching,  that  is  simply  recita- 
tion. Recitations  are  useful  in  their  way,  for  you  see  whether  the  child  has 
memorized  certain  useful  facts  or  not,  but  the  good  teacher  does  not  stop  here. 
Other  counties  are  compared  with  Ventura  County ;  their  mountains  are  so 
many  times  as  large  as  ours ;  their  people  living  in  such  numbers  on  every 
quarter-section  ;  their  cities  would  make  a  town  reaching  from  Hueneme  so 
many  miles  west  and  north  ;  everything  new  is  compared  to  something  the 
child  has  seen  and  which  he  knows. 

You  will  see  the  good  teacher  using  topics  during  recitations.  It  is  not 
first  one  thing  and  then  another,  but  a  certain  thing  is  studied,  and  what  is 
known  that  has  a  bearing  on  that  topic  is  brought  out  and  considered. 

I  have  but  barely  hinted  at  a  few  methods  of  teaching,  and  only  at  those 
methods  which  should  be  common  to  every  good  teacher.  A  few  ways  are 
absolute  necessities  for  all  to  pursue,  but  the  better  the  teacher  the  more 
original  will  be  many  of  his  methods  ;  for  invention  is  the  highest  of  all.  He 
who  does  not  often  invent  some  new  way  of  doing  something  he  has  done  a 
hundred  times,  need  never  expect  to  be  a  first-class  teacher.  The  teacher's 
material  changes  every  day,  and  every  day  his  methods  must  undergo  some 
modifications. 

Of  no  one  thing  are  teachers  more  often  or  more  justly  accused,  than  of 
partiality.  In  some  respects  a  teacher  should  be  impartial,  but  a  teacher  who 
claims  he  likes  one  pupil  as  well  as  another,  simply  tells  a  lie.  No  one  can  be 
a  good  teacher  who  does  not  love  children.  Every  parent  has  a  favorite  child, 
and  he  who  loves  children  will  certainly  find  some  who  will  return  his  affection 
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and  be  more  lovable  than  others.  I  cannot  think  it  wrong  to  give  more  affec- 
tion to  a  pleasant,  obliging,  loving  child  than  one  of  harsh  or  sullen  mold.  A 
child  who  will  not  abuse  the  liberties  you  allow  him  may  be  given  far  more 
freedom  than  one  to  whom  license  means  liberty  for  wrong-doing.  In  my 
present  school  I  have  a  little  maid  of  six,  who  coaxes  me  with  tender  words 
and  soft  caresses,  and  can  you  blame  an  old  bachelor  if  his  heart  grows  softer 
before  such  unaccustomed  favors  from  the  gentler  sex  ? 

But,  alas  !  for  the  constancy  of  the  sex.  At  eight  or  nine  years  old  they 
cease  to  give  their  favors  so  freely,  and  Mother  Grundy  forbids  further  caresses 
until  the  damsel  gets  to  the  age  when  gray  hairs  are  a  sin  and  crows'  feet  an 
abomination  to  her  eyes,  and  such  as  I  stand  no  further  show. 

The  good  teacher  is  fond  of  studying  human  nature.  He  is  constantly 
making  experiments  and  trying  to  understand  the  motives  of  each  act.  He 
wins  the  confidence  of  the  young,  and  listens  sympathetically  to  the  doings  of 
the  cat,  dog  or  horse  which  engrosses  the  youthful  attention.  He  gives  wise 
advice  about  methods  of  management,  and  soothes  the  ruffled  feelings  of  those 
in  trouble  on  the  play-ground.  He  must  be  a  wise  judge,  for  the  young 
Americans  are  sensitive  about  their  rights.  He  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  rules  of  the  different  games  the  pupils  play,  so  that  his  decisions  may  be 
wise  and  just  when  he  is  appealed  to.  If  he  plays  with  the  pupils,  he  must  be 
very  careful  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  never  decide  a  point  in  favor 
of  his  own  side  unless  there  is  no  doubt.  He  will  remember  that  as  a  play- 
mate to  the  children  he  is  an  equal,  and  only  in  matters  outside  of  the  game 
must  he  presume  to  dictate. 

A  good  teacher  is  not  lazy.  Now,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
talk  of  the  hard  work  of  teaching.  Teaching  is  not  hard  work,  but  fault- 
finding patrons  and  troublesome  pupils  can  make  it  a  worrying  task,  and  worry 
is  worse  than  work.  Teaching  is  pleasant  to  the  good  teacher,  and  parents  can 
make  it  pleasanter  still  if  they  give  the  teacher  their  hearty  encouragement, 
especially  in  talking  with  their  children  about  the  school. 

Charles  M.  Drake. 
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*  *  *  Recitation  should  be  chiefly  by  topics.  The  catechetical  method 
answers  well  to  open  the  subject  to  the  pupil's  mind  or  to  remind  him  of  some 
imperfection  in  his  statements,  but  should  rarely  form  the  staple  of  the  recita- 
tion. Full  questions  put  upon  the  board  or  dictated  to  the  pupils,  by  which 
they  may  prepare  their  next  lesson  also  serve  a  good  purpose  if  they  be  so  se- 
lected as  to  involve  some  investigation  or  inference.  Finally,  consider  that  you 
are  verily  guilty  if  you  ask  a  question  most  naturally  answered  in  the  language 
of  the  book  (except  a  few  essential  definitions),  or  if  you  permit  such  an  answer 
to  go  unchallenged. 

Permit  a  little  more  detail  as  to  method.     I  will  imagine  a  school-room  of 
fifty  pupils  who  are  using  their  second  book   in  geography.     Class  No.  i  is 
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studying  arithmetic  and  Class  No.  2  is  to  recite  in  geography.  The  teacher 
dictates  to  the  class  a  question  or  questions,  to  which  it  will  require  ten  minutes, 
more  or  less,  to  write  the  answers.  Two  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board  to  put  on  the 
map  or  outlines  from  which  they  will  later  in  the  class  hour  recite  some  topic 
assigned  them  several  days  before.  Only  the  more  capable  pupils  need  have 
such  work  assigned.  Ten  pupils  are  told  to  give  attention  to  the  teacher  while 
the  others  are  occupied  in  writing.  These  ten  are  questioned  upon  the  lesson 
or  recite  thereon  by  topic  as  the  teacher  elects.  When  the  time  necessary  has 
been  given  for  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  first  dictated,  the  papers  are 
taken  up  and  all  attend  to  the  recitation  of  the  two  pupils  who  have  special 
themes.  One  of  them  treats  of  the  troubles  of  the  French  with  Corea  ;  the 
other  gives  a  description  of  the  Amazon  and  its  valley,  drawing  a  map  of  the 
river,  describing  its  size,  location,  characteristics,  its  banks  and  their  products, 
the  Indians,  with,  perhaps,  some  reference  to  Dom  Pedro. 

Some  interesting  points  are  added  by  other  members  of  the  class,  and 
perhaps  by  the  teacher.  Somebody  has  heard  that  ex-Governor  Bourn  gets  the 
rubber  for  his  factory  from  the  banks  of  that  river.  This  would  lead  off  to  a 
discussion  of  caoutchouc,  which  the  teacher  suppresses,  and  assigns  that  sub- 
ject to  some  pupil  for  future  report.  To  another  pupil  is  assigned  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  next  lesson  is  assigned,  how  to  study  it  is  indicated,  some  references 
are  given,  and  the  class  dismissed. 

The  next  day  the  teacher  reads  a  few  of  the  best  answers  written  the  day 
before,  and  some  of  the  poorer,  showing  why  these  latter  are  not  satisfactory, 
makes  a  suggestion  as  to  the  avoidance  of  a  common  error,  and  the  lesson  then 
proceeds  as  before.  This  is  not  given  as  the  form  in  which  a  class  should  re- 
cite, but  as  a  good  form  under  some  conditions. 

If  we  had  visited  this  same  class  some  time  earlier  in  the  term  we  would 
have  found  that  instead  of  a  part  of  the  class  writing  answers  to  a  question 
dictated  near  the  commencement  of  the  recitation,  that  part  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  black-board  to  draw  in  ten  minutes  time  a  map  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Review  work  in  geography  as  in  every  other  subject  ought  to  be  a  fresh 
attack  upon  it  from  a  new  stand-point,  or  at  least  a  recasting  of  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented.  As  in  the  first  study  of  the  subject  the  memory  was  not 
(or  ought  not  to  be)  especially  appealed  to,  so  equally  in  review,  when  the  mind 
is  supposed  to  have  the  subject  fairly  well  in  hand,  it  should  show  the  strength 
with  which  it  grasps  the  subject  by  setting  it  forth  in  new  relations.  To  say, 
"  Take  it  over  again,"  is  no  way  to  assign  a  review. 

The  special  utility  of  the  topic  "  Resemblances  and  Contrasts,"  is  the  con- 
stant review  and  comparisons  it  secures.  If  the  rivers  of  Africa  are  compared 
with  those  of  South  America  in  any  thoughtful  way,  it  recalls  all  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  these  rivers,  and  confirms  this  knowledge  not  merely  by  recalling 
it,  but  by  the  mind's  putting  its  impress  upon  it  by  trying  to  use  it  and  fit  it  to 
its  own  purpose. 
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A  good  form  of  review  would  be  to  take  one  of  the  topics  for  the  study  of 
a  continent  or  a  country  and  recall  and  restate  what  has  been  learned  upon 
that  topic  in  each  country  studied.  If,  as  the  facts  are  stated  anew,  their  agree- 
ment or  variation  be  shown,  both  unity  of  knowledge  and  clearness  of  appre- 
hension will  be  gained.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  so  full  a  study  of  what  may 
be  termed  minutiae  of  geography  that  one  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  locate 
all  the  places  he  may  meet  with  in  his  reading. 

As  we  are  advised  to  read  dictionary  at  hand,  so  we  must  learn  to  read 
atlas  at  hand.  Whenever  events  bring  any  question  of  the  globe  into  prom- 
inence, then  the  localities  in  that  section  must  be  studied  up  by  those  who 
would  read  intelligently.  How  many  have  studied  anew  the  geography  of 
Soudan,  of  Corea,  of  Bulgaria,  of  the  Saskatchewan  region,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  discredit  of  their  geographical  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  course  of  study  in  geography  in  any  school  ought  to  be  so  light  and 
flexible  as  to  admit  of  being  turned  aside  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  as  the 
light  of  some  new  interest  falls  on  the  mountains  of  this  or  that  land. 

All  classes  in  geography,  of  suitable  advancement,  ought  to  have  studied 
Birmah  and  its  relations  to  the  other  states  of  Indo-China  during  the  last 
month,  because  of  the  events  therein  taking  place.  Just  now  Samoa  ought  to 
be  looked  up  and  something  learned  about  it,  though  it  be  not  in   the  course. 

Such  things  do  something  to  increase  the  connection  of  the  school-room 
with  the  world  at  large,  and  enable  us  to  form  habits  of  investigation  that  will 
do  much  towards  making  our  pupils  intelligent.  H.  S.  Tarbell. 

In  Indiana  School  Journal. 


AN   EIGHTH    GRADE   LANGUAGE   LESSON. 

COME,  children,"  says  the  teacher,  "let  us  see  this  morning  if  we  can- 
not write  a  composition.  We  will  take  these  two  words  (writing  them 
on  the  blackboard),  doll  and  Christmas,  and  try  what  we  can  do  with  them. 
Now,  who  is  it  that  likes  to  play  with  dolls  ;  •  big  boys  ?  " 

Class — No,  ma'am. 

Teacher — Well,  then,  who  does  ? 

Class — Little  girls. 

Teacher — Yes,  I  think  so;  for  when  I  was  little  I  used  to  have  a  doll.  What 
do  you  children  do  on  Christmas  eve  before  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Class — Hang  up  our  stockings. 

Teacher — For  what  ? 

Class — To  get  presents. 

Teacher — Who  puts  Christmas  presents  into  the  stockings  of  good  little  boys 
and  girls  ? 

Class — Santa  Claus. 

Teacher — Yes ;  so  my  mother  has  told  me.  Did  you  ever  get  any  presents 
from  him  ? 
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Class — Yes.  ma'am. 

Teacher — What  did  you  get  last  Christmas  ? 

Class — A  top,  a  box  of  candy,  a  picture-book,  marbles,  a  doll. 

Teacher— -So  you,  Belle,  got  a  doll,  did  you?     What  kind  of  a  doll  was  it? 

Belle — A  pretty  doll. 

Teacher — Yes,  I  suppose  it  was;  but  of  what  was  it  made,  wood? 

Belle — No,  ma'am  ;  it  was  a  China  doll. 

Teacher — Ah  !  that  was  fine.     Are  dolls  always  made  of  China? 

Class — No,  ma'am. 

Teacher — What  else  are  they  made  of  sometimes. 

Class — Wax,  rubber. 

Teacher — Well,  children,  we've  talked  long  enough,  and  1  see  that  you  all 
know  a  great  deal  about  dolls  and  Christmas;  but  we  haven't  yet  written  our 
composition.  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  a  little  girl  ?  Nellie — yes,  that  will 
do  very  well.  I  will  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  You've  told  me  that  Nellie 
was  little;  was  she  good,  also?  Yes;  well,  wait  a  moment  until  I  put  together 
and  write  down  all  that  you've  told  me.     [Writes.] 

"Nellie  was  a  good  little  girl."  Why,  what  a  fine  sentence  that  is  for  the  be" 
ginning  of  our  composition.  We  must  now  try  to  think  of  more  about  Nellie? 
Where  do  good  little  girls  generally  go  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week,  excepting  on  holidays  and  in  vacation  ? 

Class — To  school. 

Teacher — Yes;  and  where  do  they  go  on  Sundays? 

Class — To  church. 

Teacher — Very  true.     Let  us  write  our  next  sentence.     [Writes.] 

"She  went  to  school  on  week-days  and  to  church  on  Sundays."  About  whom 
have  we  been  writing  ? 

Class — Nellie. 

Teacher — Who  is  meant  by  she,  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  our  second 
sentence  ? 

Class — Nellie. 

Teacher — Yes;  because  she  is  the  girl  we  are  writing  about,  and  we  don't  wish 
to  have  to  write  her  name  too  many  times.     Where  do  you  suppose  Nellie  lived  ? 

Class — San  Francisco. 

Teacher — Perhaps  she  did,  but  this  not  the  only  city  in  California.  What  is 
the  name  of  that  beautiful  town  just  across  the  bay  ? 

Class — Oak  1  and. 

Teacher — Well,  let  us  put  that  down.     [Writes.] 

"Nellie  lived  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Oakland."  That  reads  very  well  so 
far;  but  we  must  write  something  about  these  two  words  (indicating  doll  and 
Christmas),  which  we  chose  for  our  subject,  and  try  to  learn  of  what  use  they  were 
to  Nellie.  We  have  already  written  that  she  was  a  good  little  girl,  etc.,  now 
what  do  you  suppose  she  did  Christmas  eve  ? 

Class — Hung  up  her  stocking. 

Teacher — Very  likely;  but  why  did  she  hang  up  her  stocking? 
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Class — To  see  if  she  would  get  a  present. 

Teacher — From  whom  did  she  expect  to  get  it  ? 

Class — Santa  Claus. 

Teacher — Well,  then,  we'll  write.     [Writes.] 

"  Christmas  eve  she  hung  up  her  stocking,  to  see  if  she  could  get  a  present 
from  Santa  Claus."  What  do  you  think  happened  when  Nellie  got  out  of  bed 
next  morning,  children ;  do  you  suppose  she  found  a  present  in  her  stocking  ? 

Class — Yes,  ma'am. 

Teacher — What  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Class — A  doll. 

Teacher — I  dare  say ;  but  what  kind  of  a  doll  ? 

Class — A  wax  doll. 

Teacher — Let  us  write  it  then.     [Writes.] 

"When  Nellie  got  out  of  bed  the  next  morning  she  looked  in  her  stocking, 
and  there  saw  a  pretty  wax  doll."  I  think  that  nearly  ends  our  composition.  We 
will  read  it.     [Reads.] 

"  Nellie  was  a  good  little  girl.  She  went  to  school  on  week-days  and  to 
church  on  Sundays.  Nellie  lived  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Oakland.  Christmas 
eve  she  hung  up  her  stocking  to  see  if  she  could  get  a  present  from  Santa 
Claus.  When  Nellie  got  out  of  bed  the  next  morning  she  looked  in  her  stock- 
ing, and  there  saw  a  pretty  wax  doll." 

It  sounds  well,  and  seems  to  be  very  true  and  sensible.  I  think  it  is  a  nice 
composition,  and  we  will  name  it  [writing  the  head-line]  "  Nellie's  Christmas 
Doll." 

Fred  H.  Hackett. 
San  Frafuisco. 


LESSONS  GIVEN  BY  SATIE  ARMS. 

REPORTED  BV  MAY  PEASLEE,  COOK    COUNTY  ( ILLINOIS)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  teacher  brought  a  two-foot  square  made  of 


pasteboard  before  the  class. 


one 
sq.  ft. 


one 
sq.   ft. 


one 

sq.   ft. 


one 
sq.  ft. 


Teacher — What  do  you  see  in  this  pasteboard  ? 

Some  of  the  children  said,  "  A  four-foot  square,"  others  said,  "  Foursquare 
feet." 

Teacher — Is  there  any  difference  between  four  feet  square  and  four  square 
feet? 

Willie — No,  ma'am  ;  there  isn't  ! 

Lawrence — A  great  deal  of  difference. 

Arthur — There  isn't  any  difference,  only  it's  turned  round. 

Lilly — I  think  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 


Lessons  Given  by  Satie  Anus. 

Teacher— Arthur  you  may  put  two  square  feet  upon  the  board. 

Arthur  goes  to  the  board  and  draws 

Teacher — Now,  Willie,  you  may  draw  two  feet  square. 
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Willie- 
Teacher* — Where  does  the  square  come  in,  Willie ? 
Willie  tries  again,  and  draws 


Teacher — fThat  is  one  foot  square  ;  now,  I  want  a  two-foot  square. 
Willie — 


Teacher — Ada,  can  you  explain  the  difference  between  a  four  foot  square 
and  four  square  feet  ?  


Ada — This  is  a  four-foot  square  : 


and  this  is  four  square  feet 


Teacher — Now,  Willie,  you  may  go  to  the  board  and  show  me  a  four- 
foot  square.  


Willie  goes  to  the  board  and  draws 


Teacher — What  is  that,  class? 

Some  of  the  class  say,  "A  /7<w-foot  square,"  and  some  say,  "Foursquare 


feet." 


Teacher — Now,  Willie,  show  me  a  four-toot  square. 


Willie  draws 


Teacher — Now,  Julia,  go  and  show  me  how  many  square  feet  there  are 
in  that  drawing. 

Julia  goes  to  the  board  and  points  to  each  small  square,  and  says  there 
are  sixteen  square  feet  in  the  drawing. 

*  Language  not  good. 

tTeacher  should  have  asked  Willie,  what  he  had  done. 
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Teacher — Now  show  me  four  feet  square. 
Julia — I  can't. 


Teacher — Harrison,  what  do  you  see  in  that  drawing  ? 


Harrison — I  see  squares  and  lines. 

Teacher — How  many  square  feet  do  you  see  ? 

Harrison — Four. 

Teacher — How  many  feet  square  do  you  see? 

Harrison —  Eight. 

Teacher — Harrison,  you  may  draw  a  four-foot  square. 


Harrison  draws 


Teacher — What  has  he  drawn,  Mamie  ? 
Mamie — A  two-foot  square,  or  four  square  feet. 
Willie — A  two-foot  square,  or  four  square  feet. 
Teacher — Lawrence,  you  may  draw  three  square  feet. 


Lawrence — 


Teacher — Now  you  may  draw  a  three-foot  square. 
Lawrence — 


The  lesson  was  to  be  continued  the  next  day,  and  the  majority  of  the 
class,  who  were  still  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  four  feet  square  and 
four  square  feet,  were  told  to  think  about  it  before  the  next  lesson. 

—  The  Practical  Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


PRACTICAL   EDUCATION. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  practical,  and  the  old  ideas  of  education  will  doubtless 
be  modified  by  the  new  spirit.  No  one  regrets  this;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  enthusiastic  friends  of  a  practical  education  are  sometimes  more  zealous  than 
wise.  A  few  of  them  seem  to  imagine  that  when  I  ,atin  and  Greek  are  banished 
from  the  schools  and  colleges  the  millenium  will  come.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case,     On  the  contrary,  if  the  classics  were  banished  from  schools  and  col- 
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leges,  the  cause  of  education  would  suffer  a  great  loss.  Then,  again,  other  ad- 
vocates of  industrial  education  appear  to  think  that  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion should  be  changed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  purely  mechanic  arts.  This 
is  riding  a  hobby  to  death.  What  is  known  as  industrial  education  is  certainly 
very  important,  and  its  importance  is  now  recognized  by  the  best  educators. 
But  it  is  not  all  important.  A  liberal  culture,  aside  from  manual  skill,  is  still  one 
of  the  necessary  elements  of  a  true  education,  and  no  good  end  can  be  served 
by  ignoring  the  fact. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 


TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

1.  Select  one  letter — 0  for  example.  Point  it  out  to  the  pupils  in  different 
places,  and  let  them  repeat  it;  then  print  it  on  the  board;  let  them  find  it  for 
themselves.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  first  lesson.  Next,  point  out  the  letters  /, 
a,  and  c,  until  they  can  recall  each  letter  at  sight.  Then  print  on  the  board 
c-a-t,  and  let  them  repeat  it  till  they  can  recall  the  word.  Next  take  dog,  rat, 
and  other  short,  familiar  words;  and  in  short  time  they  will  learn  the  power  of 
the  letters,  and  be  able  to  apply  them  in  new  combinations.  We  can  never 
know  the  mental  processes  going  on  in  the  child's  mind  by  which  he  acquires 
this  power.  It  is  there,  and  that  is  sufficient.  In  this  way  the  alphabet  will  be 
learned  as  fast  as  it  is  needed.  By  this  method  the  alphabet  does  not  become  a 
mere  abstraction.  The  word-method  by  the  chart  can  be  combined  with  this 
exercise. 

2.  Where  there  is  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  rural  districts)  only  a  small 
number  of  children  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet,  hire  them  to  learn  the  al- 
phabet at  home,  with  the  promise  of  a  cent.  In  many  a  rural  home  such  chil- 
dren will  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  a  cent,  and  the  coveted  prize  will  be  secured 
in  a  few  days. 

3.  Take  a  well-printed  newspaper,  and  point  out  the  letter  a,  and  make  them 
pronounce  it,  and  then  let  them  find  the  letter  elsewhere  on  the  paper.  Then 
give  each  one  a  pin  and  let  them  pick  through  all  the  o's  they  can  find. 
Children  will  amuse  themselves  by  the  half  hour  in  this  way,  and  by  taking  one 
letter  at  a  time,  they  will  literally  pinhole  a  paper  in  pieces.  This  is  called  the 
pin-cushion  method. 

4.  Let  the  litttle  ones  take  your  knife  and  point  out  all  the  letters  they  can 
find;  this  will  please  them. 

5.  Have  a  (aid  with  the  alphabet  on  it,  and  teach  them  certain  letters  at  a 
time,  and  combine  them  in  the  words,  as  c-a-t,  cat.  Now  have  a  box  full  of  let- 
ters and  words.  Let  them  find  the  word  cat,  and  pin  it  to  the  board,  and  make 
them  read  it  there.  A  picture  of  a  cat  by  the  side  of  the  word  would  aid  the 
pupil. 

6.  Make  them  point  in  the  book  all  the  letters  and  words  they  know,  and 
make  them  feel  how  nice  it  is. 

7.  Do  but  little  at  a  time,  but  do  it  well. 

8.  Keep  a  sharp  review  of  what  they  have  learned  at  each  exercise. 

9.  See  if  they  can  count  the  letters  in  the  word  cat. 

10.  Show  the  picture  of  a  cat,  then  the  word  cat.  then  the  elements  c-a-t. 

11.  Remember  to  impress  on  the  child  that  every  letter  stands  for  a  sound, 
and  that  the  letter  should  be  seen,  heard,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  till  the 
letter  and  the  sound  are  associated. 

12.  As  pupils  advance  in  their  work  of  reading  and  spelling  words,  let  them 
repeat  and  spell  all  the  words  they  can  recall.  This  serves  as  an  admirable  re- 
view.— Primary  Teacher. 
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PURPOSES   OF   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Superintendent's  examination  should  be,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  principals  under  his  charge  have  the  requisite  ability  and  knowl- 
edge to  organize,  supervise,  and  teach  a  large  school.  The  examinations  of  the 
Principal  should  test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers ;  and  lastly,  the  teacher 
should  test,  by  examinations,  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils.  This  is  the  true 
economical  system  of  responsibility.  First,  ascertain  whether  the  Superinten- 
dent, Principal  and  teacher  can  be  trusted,  and  then  trust  them. — School 
Journal. 

DEPARTMENTAL   TEACHING. 

Special  departmental  teaching  leads  to  extreme  narrowness  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  themselves.  A  special  teacher  of  many  years  is  usually  an  abnor- 
mally developed  being.  A  teacher  of  mathematics  sinks  usually  into  his  sub- 
ject and  is  lost.  Growth  is  dependent  upon  an  increased  knowledge  of  rela- 
tions. If  a  special  teacher  is  continually  learning  the  relations  of  all  other  sub- 
jects to  his  subject,  then  there  is  hope. 

Departmental  teaching  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  the  climax  of  per- 
fection under  a  wrong  motive — a  motive  that  makes  avarice  of  knowledge  and 
skill  the  end  of  education. — Col.  F.   W.  Parker. 


OBJECT    LESSONS. 

The  observation  of  objects  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  enters  school. 
The  objects  around  the  school-house  should  be  observed — yards,  fences,  gar- 
dens, gutters,  roads,  fields,  pastures,  hills,  valleys.  Out  of  these  objects 
many  interesting  and  profitable  object  and  language  lessons  may  be  be  made. 
But  the  teaching  of  elementary  geography  proper  should  not  begin  much  be- 
fore the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  school  life.  The  study  of  geographical  forms 
that  may  be  observed,  should  be  begun  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  year,  or  the 
first  of  the  fifth.  One  year,  at  least,  should  be  spent  in  this  study.  Parallel 
with  it,  books,  like  "Each  and  All,"  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  may  be  read  with 
great  profit. — School  Journal. 


TALKING   TEACHERS. 

A  fatal  mistake  in  language  work  is  that  the  teacher  generally  talks  too 
much,  thus  depriving  the  child  of  discipline  and  inflicting  torture  upon  the  in- 
nocent. John  B.  Gough  never  delivered  half  so  many  lectures  as  most  of  our 
public  school  teachers.  In  every  exercise,  instead  of  the  teacher  becoming  a 
lecturer  for  the  season,  with  a  complete  monopoly,  by  careful  development, 
through  a  series  of  logical  and  well-framed  questions,  let  the  pupil  be  led  to 
think  and  freely  express  its  thoughts.  If  there  be  heard  an  "is"  for  an  "are," 
a  "done"  for  a  "did,"  a  "who"  for  a  "whom,"  and  an  "I"  for  a  "me,"  let 
it  be  corrected  at  once.  The  child  will  recognize  the  laws  of  the  language 
much  more  readily  there  in  the  living  sentence  than  when  isolated  and  covered 
up  by  the  nomenclature  and  abstraction  of  a  grammar.  Pupils  drilled  thus, 
when  they  have  finished  six  years  of  school  life,  will  speak  and  write  correctly, 
and  will  have  acquired  from  grammar  every  individual  fact  requisite  to  a  cor- 
rect and  forcible,  if  not  an  elegant,  use  of  the   English  language. — Exchange. 
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HARVARD   AND   YALE. 

No  one  can  visit  Cambridge  this  summer  without  remembering  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  acorn  was  here  planted,  from  which  an  oak  has 
grown.  No  scholar  can  come  from  a  distant  State  without  wishing  to  offer  his 
tribute,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  to  the  wisdom  which  has  governed  the 
counsels  of  Harvard  through  eight  generations.  A  graduate  of  Yale  will,  I 
trust,  be  pardoned  for  associating  the  name  of  his  own  Alma  Mater  with  that 
of  her  elder  sister.  Their  united  influence  has  not  only  been  strong  in  New 
England,  but  strong  in  other  portions  of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  American  society  if  these  foundations 
had  never  existed.  Their  graduates  have  promoted  the  literature,  the  science, 
the  statesmanship  and  the  religion  of  the  land — but  more  than  this  is  true. 
Their  methods  of  instruction,  their  unwritten  laws,  their  high  endeavors  and 
their  academic  spirit,  have  reappeared  in  each  new  State  of  the  West,  as  each 
new  State  has  initiated  its  social  order.  To  be  governed  by  the  experience 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  is  in  many  an  educational  court  an  appeal  to  common 
law.  To  establish  another  Harvard  or  another  Yale,  to  nurture  the  germ  from 
which  a  great  university  might  grow,  has  been  the  aspiration  of  many  a  patriot, 
of  many  a  Christian. — President  D.  C.  Gilmcin,  of  Jo /in  Hopkins. 


AN  EDUCATED  INDIAN  PRINCESS. 

Sarah  Winnemucca,  the  Piute  Indian  Princess,  writes  the  following  letter 
to  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Inyo  county  : 

Brothers  and  Sisters  : — Hearing  that  you  are  about  to  start  a  school 
to  educate  your  children,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  it.  You  all  know  me  ; 
many  of  you  are  my  uncles,  aunts  or  cousins.  We  are  of  one  race — your 
blood  is  my  blood,  so  I  speak  to  you  for  your  good.  I  can  speak  five  tongues, 
three  Indian  tongues,  English  and  Spanish.  I  can  read  and  write,  and  am  a 
school-teacher.  Now,  I  do  not  say  this  to  boast,  but  simply  to  show  you  what 
can  be  done.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  there  were  no  Indian  schools  ;  I  learned 
under  great  difficulty.  Your  children  can  learn  much  more  than  I  know,  and 
much  easier,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  they  go  to  school.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance.  Schools  are  being  built  here  and  there,  and  you  can 
have  as  many  as  you  need ;  all  they  ask  you  to  do  is  to  send  your  children. 
You  are  not  asked  to  give  money  or  horses — only  to  send  your  children  to 
school.  The  teacher"  will  do  the  rest.  He  or  she  will  fit  your  little  ones  for 
the  battle  of  life,  so  that  they  can  attend  to  their  own  affairs  instead  of  having 
to  call  in  a  white  man.  A  few  years  ago  you  owned  this  great  country  ;  to- 
day the  white  man  owns  it  all  and  you  own  nothing.  Do  you  know  what  did 
it  ?  Education.  You  see  the  miles  and  miles  of  railroad,  the  locomotive,  the 
mint  in  Carson,  where  they  make  money.  Education  has  done  it  all.  Now, 
what  it  has  done  for  one  man  it  will  do  for  another.  You  have  brains  same 
as  the  whites,  your  children  have  brains,  and  it  will  be  your  fault  if  they  grow 
up  as  you  have.  I  entreat  you  to  take  hold  of  this  school,  and  give  your  sup- 
port by  sending  your  children,  old  and  young,  to  it,  and  when  they  grow  up 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  they  will  bless  you. 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the  School  Journal : 

The  native  Alaskan  deserves  pre-eminently  more  than  the  Indian  of  the 

western  plains  ;  for  the  Alaskan  is  trusty  and  trustworthy  ;  his  promises  and 
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contracts  are  faithfully  kept  and  fulfilled.  He  may,  by  means  of  education 
(and  is  eager  for  it),  be  civilized  and  rendered  self  sustainig  in  civilization  and 
a  good  citizen,  for  the  Alaskan  is  thrifty,  frugal,  industrious  and  honest,  and 
not  indolent  in  habit.  By  means  of  education  the  Alaskan  will  be  made  to 
develop  the  vast  resources  of  his  country,  so  that  its  valuable  timber,  fish,  gold, 
etc.,  may  and  will  find  a  ready  market. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  "  Who  shall  educate  them  ?  "  The  government 
should  educate  them  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  arts,  to  that  point 
where  civilization  begins,  and  their  native  acquisitiveness  will  spur  them  on  to 
enlightenment.  The  government  having  made  the  purchase  (a  not  unwise  one, 
for  the  revenue  from  the  Alaskan  Fur  Company  alone  has  already  paid  about 
one-half  of  the  purchase  money  back  to  the  United  States),  has,  therefore,  a 
right  to  and  ought  to  educate,  in  order  that  a  trouble  similar  to  that  of  the 
western  Indian  (governmental  support,  etc.,)  may  be  avoided,  that  they  may 
become  civilized,  that  they  may  become  citizens  (for  which  they  are  much 
better  adapted  than  the  average  foreigner  to  be  seen  in  Castle  Garden.  When 
dressed  in  American  costume  they  look  more  intelligent  than  the  average 
foreigner,  as  one  can  testify  who  has  seen  them),  that  the  resources  of  the 
territory  may  become  developed,  and  such  we  deem  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
our  noble  government  as  well  as  its  Christian  privilege  because  of  this  being  a 
territory  under  its  control. 

GEOMETRY  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Some  notes  of  a  day's  work.  The  first  recitation  was  the  senior  review  of 
arithmetic.  This  class  only  began  the  subject  on  Monday  of  this  week.  To 
accomplish  what  I  desire  is  going  to  require  more  thought  than  almost  any 
other  subject  I  teach.  The  scholars  are  painfully  slow  in  mental  work.  While 
I  do  not  greatly  revere  the  "  good  old  times,"  I  do  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  the  power  of  pupils  to  work  independently  of  paper  and  pencil. 
This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact  that  text-books  in  mental  arithmetic  have  gone 
almost  out  of  use;  but  also  to  the  fact  that  when  arithmetics  are  made  with 
problems  both  for  mental  and  written  work,  all  the  stress  is  put  upon  the  latter, 
because  the  Superintendent  examines  that  work  and  not  the  other.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  training  in  analysis  of  problems  without  any  unnecessary 
"  therefores  "  and  "  wherefores,"  but  simply  the  enunciation  of  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  makes  the  pupils  stronger  for  all  arithmetic  work,  inclines  them 
to  grapple  with  "  What's  to  be  done?  How  am  I  to  do  it  ?  "  rather  than  with 
"  What  rule  does  it  come  under?"  There  is  a  training  in  arithmetic  which 
does  not  make  pupils  one  whit  less  proficient  in  that  branch  of  mathematics 
but  does  much  to  fit  them  for  the  study  of  algebra.  Perhaps  I  was  on  a  hobby 
to-day,  but  in  my  algebra  recitation  I  could  see  but  defects  which  it  seemed 
possible  to  overcome  in  some  degree  by  a  good  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Therefore  I  took  a  little  time  for  it. 

In  geometry  I  tested  first  how  thoroughly  the  assigned  work  had  been  pre- 
pared, for,  although  there  is  keen  pleasure  in  leading  pupils  to  something  orig- 
inal in  this  study,  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  is  the  lesson  of  being  thor- 
oughly prepared  with  assigned  work  at  the  right  time.  To-day  we  had  the  de- 
light of  inscribing  a  square  in  a  circle,  three  fourths  of  the  class  giving  clearly 
the  reasons  for  every  step,  while  not  one  had  previously  read  the  problem. 
Pupils  can  grow  like  whys.  There  is  not  a  more  popular  study  in  our  course 
than  geometry,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  in  the  constant  use  the  pupils  have  come 
to  make  of  that  little  word. 

The  last  half-hour  in  the  afternoon  belongs  to  my  B  class  in  composition. 
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After  disposing  of  other  matters  I  said,  "  I  shall  read  you  a  little  poem  from 
Leigh  Hunt,  which,  perhaps,  many  of  you  have  read  before.  When  I  have  fin- 
ished, you  will  have  twelve  minutes  in  which  to  tell  the  story  on  paper  in  your 
own  words,  and  then  I  wish  as  many  of  you  as  have  the  time  to  tell  me  what 
lesson  you  think  the  poem  teaches.  "I  shall  examine  your  papers  and  tell  you 
what  I  learn  from  them,  and  read  three  of  the  best  at  the  next  1  omposition  les- 
son." I  read  "Abou  Ben  Adhem."  This  evening  I  have  read  over  all  the 
papers.  All  tell  the  story  simply,  many  beautifully,  but  only  four  or  five  have 
attempted  to  give  its  lesson.  Of  course  one  seems  to  have  taken  almost  an 
opposite  meaning  from  what  is  taught.  Their  papers  show  me  that  I  must  do 
more  of  this  work  in  order  to  understand  my  own  class,  as  well  as  for  their 
benefit.    In  U  iligence. 


DEAF    MUTES    AND    IDIOTS. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  held  last  month 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  William  H.  Letchworth,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Children  of  the  State."  He 
stated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  48,928  blind  persons,  of  whom  2,242 
were  in  educational  institutions  other  than  day  schools,  and  33,876  deaf  mutes, 
of  which  5,396  were  in  similar  institutions.  The  total  number  of  idiots  in  the 
United  States  was  76,895;  of  these  292  were  in  training  schools. 


The  Teacher. — Lord  Ashburton,  in  an  address  to  school-masters,  said  : 
"No  knowledge,  however  profound,  can  substitute  a  teacher.  A  teacher  must 
have  knowledge,  as  an  orator  must  have  knowledge,  as  a  builder  must  have 
materials ;  but,  as  in  choosing  the  builder  of  my  house,  I  do  not  select  the 
man  who  has  the  most  material  in  his  yard,  but  I  proceed  to  select  him  by 
reference  to  his  skill,  ingenuity  and  taste, — so  also  in  testing  an  orator  or  a 
teacher,  I  satisfy  myself  that  they  fulfill  the  comparatively  easy  condition  of  pos- 
sessing sufficient  materials  of  knowledge  with  which  to  work  ;  I  look  then  to 
high  and  noble  qualities  which  are  the  charcteristics  of  their  peculiar  calling. 
There  were  hundreds  at  Athens  who  knew  more  than  Demosthenes,  many  at 
Rome  that  knew  more  than  Cicero,  but  there  was  but  one  Demosthenes  and 
one  Cicero."      Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF    TEACHERS. 

What  is  arithmetic? 

Ans. — It  is  usually  the  science  of  figures  and  the  art  of  memorizing  them. 

Ques. — How  many  kinds  of  arithmetic  are  there? 

Ans. — Two  kinds,  mental  and  detriments.]  arithmetic. 

Ques. — What  is  the  difference  between  mental  and  </< //-/mental  arithmetic? 

Ans. — Mental  arithmetic  is  taught  by  using  numbers;  ^///mental  arithmetic 
by  the  use  of  figures  alone. 

Ques. — What  is  an  abstract  number? 

Ans. — An  abstract  number  is  a  number  of  which  the  human  mind  is  incapa- 
ble of  thinking. 

Ques. — What  is  the  use  of  an  abstract  number? 

Ans. — It  is  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing  a  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic from  getting  into  the  heads  of  children. 

Ques. — What  other  means  are  used  to  prevent  thinking  in  learning  arith- 
metic ? 
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Ans. — The  abstract  number  is  generally  sufficient  to  muddle  the  brains  of 
any  child;  but  in  case  it  fails,  rules  and  definitions  may  be  used. 

Ques. — What  is  reading? 

Ans. — Reading  is  the  art  of  pronouncing  and  emphasizing  words  correctly  ; 
for  this  purpose  a  book  may  be  used. 

Ques. — What  is  the  "New  Education?" 

Ans. — The  so-called  "  New  Education  "  is  another  name  for  what  Emerson 
calls  a  "  divine  discontent." 

Ques. — How  does  it  differ  from  the  old  education  ? 

Ans. — The  motive  of  the  "New"  is  power,  of  the  "Old"  word-cram. 

Ques. — Who  were  the  founders  of  the  "  New  Education  ?  " 

Ans. — Socrates  (470  B.  C),  The  Great  Teacher,  Bacon,  Comenius,  Ratich, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Jactotot,  Spencer,  Payne,  and  ten  thousand  others. 

Ques. — Why  is  it  called  "  new  ?  " 

Ans. — Because  it  is  so  extremely  "  new  "  to  those  who  oppose  it ;  besides  it 
is  the  custom  to  call  all  much-needed  reforms,  like  civil  service,  "  new." 

Ques. — To  what  extent  is  the  "  New  Education  "  followed  in  this  country  ? 

Ans. — By  taking  evidence  it  is  found  that  most  teachers  follow  it ;  began  it 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  tried  it,  and  it  failed  ;  are  using  it  now,  but  don't 
like  it. 

Ques. — -Why  do  not  teachers  like  it  ? 

Ans. because     (see     Key*).        (Note.— 7^^    to  be  taken  off  for  each   failure  to  answer  a 

question.) — Francis  W.  Parker. 


ONE  OF  NATURE'S  EDUCATORS. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  my  teaching,  immobility  of  lips  and  cheeks, .  and 
unwieldly  tongues,  were  difficulties  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  probably 
through  lack  of  comprehension,  on  my  part,  of  instruction  given.  The  prob- 
lem dwelt  with  me  day  and  night,  and  was  finally  solved  through  one  of  nature's 
educators — a  baby.  Walking  along  the  street  one  hot  summer  morning,  my 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  baby  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  ma-ma-ma,  or  some  similar  infantile  babbling  that  his  little  lips 
were  awkwardly  fashioning.  The  intent  expression  of  the  smutty  little  face, 
and  the  evident  concentration  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  oblivious  to  the 
noise  of  the  street,  passers  by,  or  of  my  stopping,  puzzled  me  for  a  moment, 
when  suddenly  it  flashed  across  me,  that  baby  is  learning  to  talk.  Not  a  very 
brilliant  discovery,  some  may  think,  but  it  opened  up  to  me  such  a  wide  field 
of  investigation  and  suggestion  that  it  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  in  my  experience.  I  began  studying  babies,  and  pre- 
scribing their  babblings  where  I  had  the  muscular  defects  mentioned,  and  soon 
discovered  that  not  only  was  there  a  regular  succession  in  which  these  sounds 
were  produced,  but  that  they  were  also  uniform  as  to  kind.  Darwin,  who  in 
proving  that  babies,  no  matter  of  what  nationality  or  by  what  intellectual  en- 
vironments surrounded,  use  the  same  preliminary  babblings  in  learning  to  talk, 
has  given  the  teacher  an  invaluable  lesson.  Where  we  follow  nature's  method 
we  cannot  go  wrong.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Parker. 

"Thirteen  questions. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  held  this  month  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  San  Francisco,  was  a 
representative  gathering,  and  forms  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  California.  It  was 
attended  l>y  fully  a  thousand  educators,  including  male  and  female  Principals  and  teachers 
from  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  the  High  Schools.  Many  non-residents  of  the  city  and  | 
sons  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  not  directly  connected  with  the  schools,  v. 
also  present.  No  such  a  gathering  has  been  witnessed  here  for  years.  The  star  of  the  day 
was  Colonel  Francis  \V.  Parker,  who  was  ably  supported  by  his  pleasing  and  talented  wife. 
While  THE  Journal  differs  from  Colonel  Parker  in  very  few  things,  it  fully  agrees  with  him 
in  all  others,  and  cordially  welcomes  him  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  genial  presence  and  his 
cheery  voice  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  army  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
He  is  truly  a  liberal-minded  and  progressive  educator,  and,  as  such,  his  counsels  can  never 
come  amiss.      The  Bulletin,  in  an  editorial  comment  upon  his  lectures,  says  : 

"  In  demanding  that  the  teacher  should  be  an  artist,  that  is,  an  originator  of  educational 
ideas  and  methods,  not  a  mere  copyist  of  cut-and-dried  forms,  he  touched  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful school  system.  He  alluded  to  a  course  of  study  as  merely  a  chart,  a  means  of  direct- 
ing the  general  cause.  The  great  error  of  nearly  all  public  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  is  in  attempting  to  make  that  chart  so  minute,  detailed  and  arbitrary  in  character  that 
it  may  serve  as  specific  "  sailing  directions  "  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  in  putting  incom- 
petent navigators  in  command  under  the  impression  that  with  the  course  absolutely  laid  down 
no  seamanship  is  required  to  make  the  voyage  a  success.  Any  old  sailor  could  correct  that 
impression  and  teach  our  School  Boards  that  all  the  charts  and  sailing  directions,  aye,  and  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  navigation  in  the  world,  cannot  guarantee  a  quick  and  safe 
voyage  under  a  commander  incapable  of  adapting  his  course  to  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and 
the  seas." 

Colonel  Parker  also  believes  that  the  best  system  is  that  which  will  develop  and  employ 
the  best  teachers;  that  the  teacher  who  teaches  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  her  pupils 
to  pass  successfully  an  examination  can  never  be  an  artist  ;  that  technical  examinations  are 
not  the  best  tests  of  the  ability  of  teachers  ;  that  spelling  books  can  advantageously  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  our  schools  ;  that  children  should  be  taught  to  read  by  sight  ;  that  parsing  and 
analysis,  if  they  must  be  retained  in  our  system  of  instruction,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
High  Schools  ;  that  reading  and  spelling  should  go  together  ;  that  every  lesson  should  be  a 
language  lesson  ;  that  history  should  be  taught  from  many  text-books  and  given  a  natural 
turn  ;  that  primary  classes  should  be  limited  to  thirty-live  children  ;  that  the  most  difficult 
teaching  is  the  teaching  of  a  primary  grade,  and  that  the  teachers  deserving  of  the  highest 
salaries  are  the  primary  teachers. 

With  each  and  all  of  these  sentiments  the  Journal  is  in  full  accord.  We  have  often 
taken  occasion,  as  our  readers  can  testify,  to  express  our  views  upon  many  of  the  topics 
named,  and  in  our  July  number  was  an  editorial  on  "  Primary  Teachers'  Salaries."  While 
he  freely  criticizes  our  faults,  Colonel  Parker  has  words  of  the  warmest  praise  for  the  many 
excellencies  which  he  has  observed  in  the  public  schools  of  California.  He  is  especially 
pleased  with  our  system  of  teaching  such  elementary  studies  .is  reading  and  writing,  and 
cheerfully  gives  to  our  schools  a  high  rank  in  general  scholarship  and  discipline. 


TOPSY-TURVY. 

Why  should  the  unhappy  faculty  for  turning  things  topsy-turvy  be  strongest  in  education- 
al matters  ?  For  years  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  most  important  part  of  educational 
training  is  that  given  in  the  primary  school.     It  has  been  perceived  and  demonstrated  that 
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the  younger  the  child,  the  more  intimate  must  be  its  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
and  that,  consequently,  instruction  in  the  lower  primary  grades  must  be  largely  individual. 
It  is  in  these  grades  that  the  classes  must  be  as  small  as  possible — twenty  pupils  can  be  better 
taught  than  forty,  and  ten  pupils  better  than  twenty.  Is  not  the  universal  violation  of  this 
self-evident  rule  the  main  cause  of  the  artificial  stupidity  for  which  our  schools  are  largely  re- 
sponsible ?  Fifty  or  sixty  children  in  an  Eighth,  a  Seventh,  or  a  Sixth  grade  means  machine 
teaching,  parrot-like  learning.  It  means  a  total  loss  of  individuality  on  the  nart  of  the 
learner,  a  fruitless  waste  of  power  in  the  teacher.  There  can  be  no  education,  properly 
speaking,  under  such  conditions  ;  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  conscientious,  the 
most  gifted  teacher,  is  to  instruct — not  to  educate 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  present  custom  is  as  defective  as  it  is  educationally 
unsound. 

The  primary  grades  cost  less  to  teach  than  the  grammar,  yet  the  primary  grades  are 
larger,  therefore  fewer.      In  number,  the  grammar  smaller,  therefore  more  numerous. 

In  all  our  large  cities,  the  question  of  cost  is  now  a  subject  of  serious  controversy  between 
tax-payers  and  the  school  authorities.  Vet  our  teachers  are  really  underpaid,  especially  those 
in  primary  grades. 

Here  is  a  practical  compromise  on  the  economic  question,  and  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
demption of  the  child  from  the  Juggernaut  car  of  grading,  and  percentage,  and  memorizing, 
and  examination.  Let  the  primary  grades  consist  of  but  twenty  to  thirty  children  each  ;  the 
grammar  classes  may  really  be  taught  with  from  sixty  to  eighty. 

This  measure  means  room  for  all  who  seek  admission  to  school,  and  real  teaching  when 
they  get  inside  its  walls.  It  means  larger  school  departments  than  we  now  have,  better  sal- 
aries than  we  now  pay,  and  less  cost  to  the  people  for  higher  and  more  satisfactory  work. 


RECEPTION  TO  DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATORS. 

The  parlors  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  the  Senior  Normal  Instructor 
of  this  city,  were  crowded  on  the  evening  of  the  uthinst.,  to  welcome  Col.  Parker  and  wife. 
The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Kincaid,  introduced,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  spent  in 
general  conversation.  Col.  Parker  responded  to  the  request  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present,  in  a  five  minute  speech.  Mrs.  Parker  gave  several  recitations  in  an  inimitable  man- 
ner, and  Prof.  Wysham,  of  Oakland,  rendered  a  few  airs  on  the  flute. 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Senator  Hearst,  Mrs.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Mrs. 
Kate  D.  Wiggin,  the  eminent  Kindergartner  ;  Mrs.  Deane,  ex-Principal  Columbia  Grammar 
School ;  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Broadway  Grammar;  Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith,  Golden  Gate  Primary; 
Mrs.  E.  B.  VVashbourn,  Turk  Street  Primary  ;  Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  Cleveland  Primary  ;  Miss 
Goldsmith,  Point  Lobos  Primary;  Mrs.  J.  B.  McChesney,  of  Oakland;  Hon.  JohnSwett,  Cuds' 
High  and  Normal  School  ;  Mr.  Westcott,  of  the  Chicago  High  School;  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  1  )r. 
C.  T.  Deane,  Prof.  J.  B.  McChesney,  Oakland  High  School;  Elisha  Brooks,  Franklin  Grammar 
School;  Selden  Sturges,  Washington  Grammar  School;  Levi  Bowman,  Vice-Principal  Lincoln 
Grammar  School,  Albert  Lyser,  John  Swett  Grammar  School,  and  others. 


COL.   FRANCIS  W.   PARKER'S  VISIT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

The  teachers  of  this  State  are  counting  the  present  a  red-letter  year,  by  reason  of  the 
visit  of  Col.  Parker— "  Quincy  Parker" — to  this  State.  It  is  one  of  the  good  things  the 
Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  brought  with  it.  Col.  Parker  is  the  grandest  kind  of  a  Grand 
Army  man.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  grand  army  of  real  teachers.  He  tells  us  some  things  we 
have  not  heard  before  ;  some  old  things,  in  a  manner  wholly  new — and  we  know  from  his 
manner  and  from  his  speech  that  all  he  says  is  true,  entirely  true.  Alone,  he  is  himself  an 
army.  With  Ins  talented  anil  charming  wife,  he  is  equal  to  the  hosts  of  an  empire.  We  bid 
both  him  and  Mrs.  Parker  a  hearty  greeting — a  California  welcome. 
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FROM  HON.  F.   M.  CAMPBELL. 

The  friends  of  ex-State  Superintendent  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  and  they  may  he  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  State,  will  he  pleased  to  hear  from  him  again  in  these  pages. 
They  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  as  ever,  he  appreciates  their  kindly  feelings  for  him  in  his 
work,  and  that  while  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  State  Superintendency,  he  will  ever 
bear  them  in  grateful  memory. 

Supt.  Campbell  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oakland   Tribune: 

EDITOR  TRIBUNE  : — Please  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  say  that 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be 
Idled  at  the  State  election  this  fall. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  my  name  in  the  papers  in  connection  witli  the  office,  the 
receipt  of  many  letters,  and  the  personal  inquiries  of  friends,  will  justify,  if  indeed  they  do 
not  demand,  this  public  statement  from  me. 

That  I  highly  appreciate  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  my  reported  candidacy  has 
been  received,  and  am  grateful  to  my  friends,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  their  liberal 
offers  of  support,  goes  without  saying. 

The  office,  to  one  interested  in  the  work  of  education,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desir- 
able of  any  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  State.  It  is  the  one  which  meets  and  satisfies  the 
highest  political  ambition  that  I  have  entertained  or  ever  shall  entertain,  because,  outside  the 
line  of  my  life-work,  I  have  no  political  aspirations. 

I  have  now,  however,  an  ambition  which  is  overshadowing  all  others— it  is  the  ambition 
to  serve  faithfully  and  well  in  the  position  to  which  I  was  so  recently  elected,  to  do  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  myself  the  work  which  I  see  before  me,  and  to  justify  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  my  friends. 


A  SARCASTIC  RETORT. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  Institute,  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  which  all  teachers  and 
citizens  will  do  well  to  remember.  Colonel  Parker  had  been  talking  of  the  absurdity  of  re- 
quiring of  the  intelligent  teachers  of  California  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  any  course  of  study, 
when  a  certain  Professor,  the  Principal  of  a  large  Grammar  School,  arose  and  inquired  what 
we  [Principals]  were  to  do  with  our  [presumably  ignorant  and  inexperienced]  teachers  if  they 
were  permitted  to  instruct  the  children  under  them  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

"Yes,"  answered  Col.  Parker,  "that's  true,  I've  often  been  surprised  to  find  in  some  of 
the  schools  I've  visited  how  much  wiser  than  the  Principal  were  many  of  the  teacher-.''  This 
sarcastic  retort  was  received  by  the  vast  audience  with  a  significant  smile.  The  Professor 
talked  like  a  crystallized  representative  of  the  Pre-historic  Age,  and  his  educational  ideas  are 
rather  too  stationary  and  narrow  to  suit  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 

The  following  significant  extract  from  the  Times,  of  July  24th,  shows  the  sentiment  of 
the  citizens  of  Humboldt  County  : 

"  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco,  is  highly  spoken  of  for  the  position  of  Superintendent 
ol  Public  Instruction,  by  many  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  public  school 
system." 


Among  the  distinguished  educators  visiting  out  State  this  month  are  N.  A.  Calkins, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York  City,  ami  author  of  "  Calkins' Object  Lessons," 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  McFlroy,  of  Oregon. 
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The  propriety  of  educating  boys  and  girls  separately  in  the  High  Schools  was  discussed, 
during  the  recent  Teachers'  Institute  in  this  city.  Col.  Parker  spoke  highly  of  the  general 
excellence  of  our  schools,  but  maintained  that  a  separation  of  the  sexes  was  unwise,  and  that 
for  the  purposes  of  a  perfect  education  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  together  in  the 
same  schools.  We  shall  reserve  our  opinion  upon  this  subject  for  a  later  number,  when  we 
have  more  space  at  our  disposal. 

Treasurer  Bauer  has  received  from  Sacramento  an  order  for  San  Francisco's  allowance 
of  school  money  from  the  State,  amounting  to  $142,231.68.  Of  this  sum  $34,954.56  are  the 
railroad  taxes  for  1883-84,  and  will  be  used  to  pay  the  portion  still  due  of  teachers'  salaries 
for  March  and  July  of  1885. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed,  by  the  City  Council  of  Oakland,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  any  public  street,  plaza  or  place. 
The  action  was  taken  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  by  teachers  that  cigarette  smoking  was 
a  prevalent  habit  among  the  boys  attending  the  pubic  schools,  and  that  it  was  a  vice  which 
exerted  an  evil  influence  upon  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  its  votaries.  The  Super- 
visors of  San  Francisco  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  thus  set  them  by  the  City  Council 
of  Oakland. 


SCIENCE   EECOED. 


A  good  pen-wiper  for  steel  pens  is  a  piece  of  raw  potato  ;  it  removes  all  ink  crust  and 
gives  a  peculiarly  smooth  flow  to  the  ink.  New  pens  should  be  passed  two  or  three  times 
through  a  gas  flame  before  using,  in  order  to  cause  the  ink  to  flow  freely. 

A  subterranean  lake  of  salt  water  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  2,400  feet,  while  boring  for 
gas,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  No  bottom  was  reached  after  paying  out  1,000  feet  of  rope,  the  drill 
encountering  no  resistance. 

It  is  reported  that  the  river  Euphrates  bids  fair  to  disappear  altogether  in  the  spreading 
marshes  below  Babylon,  which  have  ruined  the  steamboat  channel  and  are  now  obliterating 
navigation  for  rowboats. 

A  Chicago  jeweler  has  invented  a  self-winding  watch.  By  an  arrangement  something 
like  the  carefully  balanced  lever  of  a  pedometer,  the  watch  is  wound  by  the  motion  of  the 
wearer  when  walking.  A  walk  of  seven  minutes  will  wind  the  watch  to  go  for  forty-two 
hours. 

A  writer  in  the  Bee  foumal  says  that  bees  have  a  strong  antipathy  to  dark-colored  ob- 
jects. A  brood  of  chickens  ran  about  his  hives.  The  bees  stung  only  the  dark  ones  to  death 
and  did  not  molest  the  light-colored  ones.  He  says  that  a  man  with  a  black  plug-hat  rarely 
gets  stung,  the  bees  devoting  their  entire  attention  to  shooting  the  hat. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  discoveries  in  science  is  the  fact  that  a  ray  of  light 
produces  sound.  A  sun-beam  is  thrown  through  a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that  contains  lamp- 
black, colored  silk  or  worsted,  or  other  substances.  A  disk,  having  slits  or  openings  cut  in 
it,  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light,  so  as  to  cut  it  up,  thus  making  alternate 
flashes  of  light  and  shadow.  On  putting  the  ear  to  the  glass  vessel  strange  sounds  are  heard 
so  long  as  the  flashing  beam  is  falling  cm  the  vessel.  The  beam  of  sunlight  is  also  made  to 
pass  through  a  prism  so  as  to  produce  the  solar  spectrum  or  rainbow.  The  disk  is  turned  and 
the  colored  light  of  the  rainbow  is  made  to  break  through  it.  Now  the  ear  is  placed  to  the 
vessel  containing  the  silk,  wool  or  other  substance.  As  the  colored  lights  of  the  spectrum 
fall  upon  it,  sounds  will  be  given  by  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  there  will  be  silence 
in  other  parts. 
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The  "  Meteorological  Annual  "  of  the  Royal  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Havana, 
for  1875,  which  has  only  recently  been  published,  contains  several  instances  of  coincidences 
between  Cuban  storms  and  meteorological  phenomena  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  seeming  relations  with  magnetic  manifestations.  During  three  days  in  April — 3d,  4th,  and 
5th— a  "  norther  "  prevailed,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  three  following  days  by  a  remarkable 
magnetic  perturbation,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  high  barometer  and  a  strong  wind, 
with  daily  manifestations  of  aurora  in  the  United  States,  but  without  accompanying  electric 
phenomena.  A  magnetic  perturbation  on  the  13th  of  April  was  coincident  with  a  "norther," 
much  thunder  and  lightening,  a  very  heavy  rainfall  and  a  disposition  and  state  of  the  aquciu 
vapor  which  gave  rise  to  solar  and  lunar  halos,  and  other  optical  effects  ;  but  during  the  time 
no  auroras  were  reported  from  the  United  Stales.  Father  Vines,  the  compiler  of  the  "  An- 
nual," points  out  various  other  relations  between  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  pheno- 
mena which  suggest  that  this  line  of  inquiry  is  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  weather-changes.  The  diurnal  and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  barometric  col- 
umn in  their  varying  amounts  are  significant  in  their  relations  to  the  analogous  phenomena  in 
the  United  States  and  over  the  high-pressure  area  of  the  Atlantic.  For  four  days  previous 
to  the  observation  or  the  highest  temperature  of  the  year — July  30th,  at  4  1'.  M.,  98-80 — 
auroras  had  been  observed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  magnetic  and  electrical  conditions 
showed  marked  disturbances  at  Havana.  Of  eighty  recorded  thunder-storms,  sixty-five  oc- 
curred during  the  five  months  from  May  to  September,  and  only  three  during  the  four  months 
from  January  to  March,  and  December.  This  almost  total  absence  of  thunder-storms  from 
the  rains  of  the  winter  months,  as  compared  with  the  summer  months,  when  lightning  or 
some  other  electric  phenomenon  occurs  almost  daily,  is  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  the  thunder-storm. 
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GENERAL. 

The  college  which  has  the  most  graduates  in  Congress  is  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Harvard  stands  second,  and  Yale  third. 

Vienna  has  had  the   longest  winter  in  fifty  years.     The  plains  of  Hungary  had   on 

March  been  covered  with  snow  since  the  middle  of  December. 

The  Faculty  at  Cornell  has  decided   to  adopt  the  system  of  elective  studies  now 

prevailing  at  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A  department  in  which  girls  will  be  taught  household  work  and  duties  is  to  be  added 

to  the  Toledo  County  Normal  Training  School. 

In    1S00  one   twenty-fifth   of  the  population  of  the   United  States  lived  in  cities  of 

8,000  inhabitants  and  upwards;  in  1840,  one-twelfth;  in  1S60,  one->ixth  ;  in  1SS0,  nearly 
one-fourth.  During  the  half  century  preceding  1SS0  the  population  in  cities  increased  more 
than  four  times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  village  and  country. 


W.  G.  Klee,    State    Inspector  of  Fruit    Pests,  has  returned  from  an  official  trip  to 

Sonoma  county.  He  reports  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  there  and  elsewhere  seem  to  suffer 
from  a  general  apathy  toward  the  extermination  of  destructive  insect  pests.  A  lack  of  or- 
ganization in  the  various  counties,  and  the  carelessness  exhibited  by  agriculturists,  accounts  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  multitude  of  pests  that  are  found  extending  their  sway  over  the  pro- 
ductive lands  of  the  State.  The  scale  bug  in  particular  is  enlarging  its  field  of  action,  and 
has  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Kern  county.  The  first  bulletin  issued  by  Mr.  Klee  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  It  is  devoted  to  information  on  the  ladybug  and  on  summer  washes 
for  fruit  trees. 
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"What,"  inquired    the   proud    parent  of  his  particular  graduate,  "what   has  my 


daughter  learned?"  "  All  about  the  affections  of  my  John,  dear  father,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
it  was  a  very  charming  study."  "But  what  of  Latin  and  the  modern  foreign  languages?  " 
"Why,"she  said,  "  there  was  no  use  for  them.     He  courted  me  in  English." 

The  Milwaukee  Common  Council  has  appropriated  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 

high  school  building  in  that  city.  The  vote  for  the  appropriation  was  unanimous  and  the 
plans  are  already  made.  The  building  will  be  a  plain  structure  of  Milwaukee  brick.  Its 
ground  dimensions  will  be  about  no  by  140  feet  and  it  will  be  three  stories  high.  It  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  capacity  of  accommodating  500  pupils  with  single  seats. 

It  seems  abnormal  enough  for  pickerel  to  be  devouring  seven-year-old  shad,  but  that 


is  what  the  pickerel  are  reported  to  be  doing  with  the  shad  in  Lake  Ontario.  It  seems  that 
the  shad  fry  with  which  the  lake  was  abundantly  stocked  seven  years  ago  turned  out  to  be 
dwarfs.  The  largest  are  not  over  seven  inches  long.  There  are  millions  of  them.  They 
are  not  fit  for  man's  eating,  but  the  pickerel  and  bass  like  them  and  thrive  upon  them. 

Measurements  of  the  speed  of  the  swallow  have  recently  been  made  at  Pavia,  and 


two  birds  flew  to  that  town  from  Milan  at  the  rate  af  eighty-seven  miles  an  hour.  It  is  not 
stated  that  the  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  standard  of  speed  for  the 
United  States  war  vessels  which  are  in  contemplation  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  think,  if  the 
new  ships  should  be  built  to  go  as  fast  as  these  wonderfully  fleet  birds,  how  very  much  like 
the  steadfast  wharves  along  the  East  River  the  old  navy  would  be  made  to  appear. 

A  resident  of  Ozark  county,  Missouri,  complains  of  the  notoriety  that  has  been  ob- 


tained by  various  showers  of  hailstones  of  the  size  of  walnuts  in  Texas,  while  hailstones 
measuring  six  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  over  a  pound,  which  fell  in  Ozark  county,  on 
May  6th,  have  passed  without  newspaper  notice.  The  Missouri  hailstones,  he  declares,  broke 
through  roofs  of  three  layers  of  shingles,  killed  three  deer,  and  crippled  a  number  of  domestic 
cattle.  The  hailstones  lay  in  drifts  four  feet  deep  in  places,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
these  drifts  had  not  entirely  melted  away. 

The  Committee  of   the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,   on   the   "Protection   of 


North  American  birds,"  seeks  to  gather  and  diffuse  all  possible  information  on  the  subjects  of 
the  destruction  and  the  protection  of  North  American  birds,  and  the  utility  of  birds  ;  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  bird  protective  associations,  and  anti-bird-wearing  leagues  ;  to  se- 
cure the  perfection  of  suitable,  practicable  statutes  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  for  the 
protection  of  birds  ;  to  prevent  the  collecting  of  birds  and  eggs  for  pseudo-scientific  purposes; 
and  to  consider  the  best  means  for  securing  the  enforcement  of  bird-protective  statutes.  The 
headquarters  of  the  committee  are  at  the  American  Musuem  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Geo  P.  Sennett  is  its  chairman,  and  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell 
its  secretary. 

There  are  now  published  in  the  United  States  14,160  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 


all  classes.  The  daily  newspapers  number  1, 216,  a  gain  of  33.  Canada  has  679  periodicals. 
There  are  about  1,200  periodicals  of  all  sorts,  which  enjoy  a  circulation  of  more  than  5!000 
copies  each.  The  increase  in  the  weekly  rural  press,  which  comprises  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  list,  has  been  most  marked  in  States  like  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  the  gain 
has  been  respectively  24  and  18  per  cent.  Kansas  also  shows  the  greatest  gain  in  daily  new  s- 
papers.  The  weekly  press  is  gaining  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  magazines  and  otherl 
monthly  publications  are  losing  ground  there.  The  tendency  of  such  publications  toward 
New  York  City,  as  the  literary  centre  of  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  establishment  there  of 
not  less  than  23  monthly  periodicals  during  the  year.  There  are  700  religious  and  denom- 
inational newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  one-third  of  them  are  printed 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  New  York  is  far  ahead  in  this  respect, 
but  Chicago  leads  Boston. 
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"The  total   annual    school    income   reported    by  all    the   States  and  Territories  is 

$83,788,074." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  in  the  last  century  by  the  Rev.   Dr.   Wicks  to 

his  mother  : 

"Hon'1  Mad"1, — For  about  5  Months  past  I  have  been  acquainted  with  a  young 
Lady  of  singular  prudence  and  good  nature.  She  is  neither  a  Beauty  nor  Fortune,  but  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  genteel,  and  of  a  good  family.  She  was  ye  daughter  of  a  Clergyman  of 
good  I'referm1  ,  and  had  ye  best  of  Education,  with  the  prospect  of  a  handsome  Fortune, 
wch  was  squander'd  away  by  an  extravagant  Moihcr-in-Law,  and  is  now  Fatherless  and 
Motherless.  She  is  about  24  Years  of  Age,  universally  respected  by  her  friends,  w'1' are 
numerous,  and  has  a  Prospect  of  some  Thousands  after  ye  death  of  an  Uncle.  I  cannot 
say  but  I  have  a  very  sincere  regard  for  her,  and  am  satisfied  from  many  circumstances  she 
has  a  regard  for  me  ;  sir'  be  glad  to  make  her  my  Wife,  if  agreeable  to  you  (  for  wd  willingly 
have  your  approbation  in  everything  I  do  ),  ye  more  so  as  I  am  certain  it  w  '  lie  ye  greatest 
satisfaction  to  you  to  see  me,  after  so  many  disappointments,  settled  with  a  Lady  so  much  of 
your  own  Temper  and  disposition  ;  for  her  delight  seems  to  be  in  obliging  others,  and  being 
in  her  Duty." 

PERSONAL. 

Frof.  Max  Muller  has  accepted  the   Presidency  of  the  Goethe  Society  of  England. 

Henry  Longfellow  never  visited  Acadia  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  scenery  was 

entirely  from  books. 

Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  talked  about  as  an  excellent  match  for  the  eldest  daughter 

of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Miss  Sophie  Kowlewska  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  French  Academy 

of  Science.     She  is  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  only  female  in  the  Society. 

Grace   Hubbard,  a  civil  engineering  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  is  em- 


ployed by  the  United  States  Government  Survey  in  Montana  to  make  maps. 

Miss  Sarah  1 ).  Hamlin  has  been  appointed  Examiner,  by  the  President  ol   Wellesley 


College,  for  that  institution,  on  this  coast. 

Archbishop  James  Gibbons  has  been  formally  invested  with  the  scarlet  bcretta,  thus 


making  Baltimore  the  Cardinal  City  of  America. 

The  Columbian   University,  D.  C,   has  been   presented    with   $25,000,  and   an  oil 

painting  valued  at  .'j'6,000,  by  W.  W.  Corcoran.  His  total  donations  to  the  University,  in- 
cluding these  gifts,  are  over  $150,000. 

James  Johonnot,   for  many  years  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of 

this  country,  is  now  busily  engaged  writing  his  historical  supplementary  readers.  These  will 
be  designed  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  contain  matter  and  method  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  schools. 

Professor  Lemuel  Stevens,  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  in  the  country,  has 

signified  his  desire  to  leave  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Old  age  ami  ill  health  ar(  5- 
signed  as  the  causes.  The  Trustees  have  determined  that  he  shall  still,  after  his  retirement, 
receive  an  annual  salary,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  valuable  service  in  the  Coll 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  has  devoted  herself,   since  Januarv.  to  the  work  of  establish- 


ing a  free  public  library  in  Rutland,  Vt.     The  institution  will  have  a  collection  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  when  it  opens  this  month. 
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Nathaniel  R.  Dawson,  of  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education 

by  President  Cleveland. 

A  few  days  before  his  suicide  the  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  heard  to  say,   "  I 

can  suffer  the  government  to  be  taken  out  of  my  hands,  but  I  will  not  survive  the  assertion 
that  I  am  mad."  Much  degeneration  in  the  skull,  in  the  brain,  and  in  its  coverings  was 
found  during  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Mr.  Henry  Larkin,  a  young  man  who  used  to  help  Carlyle  in  his  indexes,  summar- 


ies, copyings,  sortings,  and  miscellanies  of  every  kind,  and  for  ten  years  was  daily  by  his  side, 
writes  that  the  philosopher's  ambition  was  to  be  doing  something  rather  than  to  be  eloquently 
talking  about  it,  and  that,  little  as  his  critics  imagine  it,  his  heart  was  sick  of  perpetually  ex- 
horting and  admonishing. 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  speaks  of  the  late   William   Cullen  Bryant 


as  an  ideal  type  of  a  Republican,  whose  youth  was  without  reproach,  whose  old  age  was 
without  a  single  feebleness,  who  adored  the  right  and  liberty,  who  faithfully  preserved  a  most 
lofty  reverence  for  religion,  and  who,  uninfluenced  by  pessimism,  neither  calumniated  exis- 
tence nor  cursed  it.  "A  majestic  simplicity  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  his  character  and. his 
verses." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Browning  Society  one  of  the  members  expressed  his  sor- 


row that  many  sincere  and  ardent  admirers  of  the  poet  were  shut  out  from  half  the  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  his  works  because  they  had  no  ear  for  his  music — "  that  music  of  rhythm 
which  characterizes  most  of  Browning's  poems."  This  rhythm,  he  explained,  was  "an  inner 
rhythm  or  rhythm  of  the  imagination."  If  Browning  was  obscure,  the  fact  was  partly  because 
his  language  "  often  hovered  between  the  inarticulate  expression  of  music  and  the  articulate 
expression  of  common  speech." 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley   Field,   now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  but  looking  not 


older  than  sixty,  still  rides  horsebeack  daily,  and  is  in  perfect  health.  This  exercise,  he  said 
the  other  day,  is  the  best  possible  for  old  men,  because  it  produces  the  desired  results  with 
the  least  exertion.  Asked  whether  the  chances  of  a  young  lawyer's  success  are  as  good  now 
in  New  York  city  as  fifty  years  ago,  he  replied  :  Just  as  good.  Legal  success  has  always 
been  difficult.  What  is  needed  are  brains,  attention,  and  vitality."  Mr.  Field  is  over  six 
feet  high,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 

Mr.  William  H.  Beard,  the  artist,  remembers  that  forty  odd  years  ago,  in  Ohio,  the 


boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  cutting  on  the  backs  of  stray  turtles  the  inscription,  "  G. 
W.,  1776,"  and  then  letting  the  reptiles  go;  and  one  of  his  humurous  drawings  depicts  a 
a  solemn  antiquarian  in  the  act  of  examining  a  turtle  so  marked.  Mr.  Beard  was  interested 
the  other  day  to  learn  that  a  distinguished  brother  artist  had  recently  found  in  a  New  Jersey 
swamp  a  turtle  whose  back  bore  the  same  "  G.  W.,  1776,"  especially  as  the  discoverer  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  animal,  if  not  a  relic  of  the  boyhood  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
was  at  least  a  true  specimen  of  longevity. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  about  to  deliver  his  great  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  appeared  upon 

the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Tremendous  cheering  and  a 
great  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats  greeted  him  as  lie  removed  his  Inverness  cape  and 
disclosed  a  dress-coat,  the  lapel  of  which  was  decorated  with  white  flowers  and  fern.  No 
time  was  wasted  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  introducing  him,  and  "after  a  brief 
struggle  to  open  the  irreverently  styled  pomatum-pot  containing  his  famed  'judicious  mixture' 
for  the  throat  "-  as  a  Scotch  reporter  describes  it— he  entered  upon  his  brilliant  and  majestic 
eloquence.  "Gladstone  worship,"  says  an  English  journal,  "is  becoming  a  real  idolatry  in 
the  midst  of  us,  and  the  old  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  is  applied  unhesitatingly 
to  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  new  democracy." 
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Alameda  COUNTY.  —  Superintendent 
Campbell  was  visited  last  month  by  C.  S. 
Smyth,  Superintendent  of  the  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty Schools.  Mr.  Garin,  a  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Oakland  Schools,  was  invited  by  Su- 
perintendent Smyth  to  explain  his  method  at 
the  next  Teachers'  Institute  in  Sonoma. 

W.  F.  15.  Lynch  has  been  chosen  President 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  He  is 
an  amiable  gentleman  and  a  progressive  edu- 
cator. 

Resolutions,  declaring  "  that  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Professor  O.  S.  Inghram  the  Board 
loses  a  presiding  officer  whose  wide  range  of 
scholarship,  executive  ability  and  familiarity 
with  rules  of  order,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  chair ;  while  his  uniform  courtesy  and 
unfailing  wit  served  to  lighten  the  labors  of 
the  Board,"  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  also,  resolutions  regretting 
the  retirement  of  Director  C    J.   Thorn. 

Professor  McPherson,  formerly  of  the 
Sackett  School,  Oakland,  has  removed  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  open  a  private 
school. 

Miss  Luna  Carter,  a  graduate  of  the  Oak- 
land High  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  a  school  in  Mountain  View  District,  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 

Butte  County.  —  Richard  White  has 
been  chosen  Principal  of  the  public  schools 
at  Chico  ;  J.  E.  Hennessy,  Principal  at  Biggs. 

Colusa  County. — The  !?5,ooo  brick  ad- 
dition to  the  San  Jacinto  school-house  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  when  completed,  the 
structure  will  be  among  the  finest  of  school 
buildings  in  Southern  California. 

Humboldt  County.— J.  T.  Farrar,  late- 
ly teaching  at  Rhonerville,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Garberville  School. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Bush  will  teach  this  season 
in  the  Inland  District,  near   Blockslmrg. 

Miss  Susie  Cooper  will  teach  the  coming 
term  in  Excelsior  District,  north  of  Phillis- 
ville. 

A.  II.  Day  continues  in  charge  of  the 
Jacoby  Creek  School. 

Arthur  Mock  has  been  re-engaged  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Schools  at  Petrolia. 


The  schoob  at  Kohnerville  reopened  July 
26th,  with  Robert  Johnson  as  Principal,  Mr. 
Mock  and  Miss  Carr,  assistants. 

(•'red.  Axe  has  been  app  tinted  a  Trustee 
for  the  Eureka  School  District,  in  place  of  J. 
( 1.  Murray,  resigned. 

Miss  Rachel  Gilmour,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  San  Jose  Normal  School,  has  taken  the 
school  in  Clark  District. 

J.  M.  Dickson  will  continue  next  term  to 
teach  the  school  in  the  1  loffee  (  reek  I  >Utrict. 

L.  W.  Burnell  will  teach  this  term  at  Rio 
Dell,  and  James  A.  Fiske  will  continue  in 
the  Van  Duzen  District. 

The  Freshwater  School  will  be  taught  by 
Miss  Emma  Dickey. 

Miss  Emma  Zane,  a  graduate  of  the  X  1- 
mal  School,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  the 
Fifth  Street  Primary. 

Miss  Mamie  Brien  succeeds  Annie  Doe  as 
teacher  of  the  Capetown  School. 

George  Underwood  has  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Springville  School. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  began  Wednesday, 
July  2lst,  and  lasted  four  days.  Professor 
Allen  and  Superintendent  Welcker  were  in 
attendance  and  lectured  upon  various  educa- 
tional topics.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Institute  thanking  these  gentlemen,  also 
Superintendent  N.  S.  Phelps,  for  his  untiring 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  educational   system  of  the  county. 

A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  been  or- 
ganized here  since  the  close  of  the  Institute. 
The  following  named  officers  have  been 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  J. 
W.  Eddy;  Vice-President,  M.  II  et  field  ; 
Secretary,  Elinor  D.  Pratt  :  Treasurer,  F.  G. 
Tyrrell.  Botany  was  the  study  chosen  fur 
the  following  year. 

Los    Angeles    County.  —  Homer    P.. 

Sprague,  of  Mills1  Seminary,  has  been  lec- 
turing recently  before  the  Long  Beach  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 

Professor  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  visiting  1 

The  Third  Annual  Chautauqua  Assembly 
of  Southern  California  concluded  a  very  suc- 
cessful session  at  Long  Beach,  Monday,  July 
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26th.  The  Long  Beach  Land  and  Water 
Company  has  donated  to  the  Assembly  a 
hundred  lots  for  an  endowment  of  a  building 
fund. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  School 
Principals  of  Los  Angeles  :  A.  E.  Baker, 
Miss  M.  C.  Hale,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Frater,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Frick,  Miss  Addie  Murray,  Miss  M. 
K.  Scott,  H.  D.  Burnett,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Du 
Bois,  W.  S.  Reavis,  A.  W.  I'lummer,  Miss 
M.  M.  Knapp,  W.  F.  Bray,  A.  S.  McPher- 
son,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift,  G.  D.  Howland  and 
Fred.  H.  Clark. 

Marin  County.  --  Ex-School  Director 
Hunter,  of  San  Rafael,  accused  of  bribery, 
has  been  acquitted. 

Trustee  Barnard  has  made  full  confession. 
He  and  Jessup  received  for  their  votes  $400. 

Nevada  County.  —  Miss  Cleveland, 
teacher  of  the  Indian  Flat  School,  has  been 
having  trouble  lately  with  some  bad  boys, 
■who  rebelled  against  her  authority.  The 
teacher  proved  herself  equal  to  the  emerg- 
ency, however,  and  she  was  promptly  sus- 
tained by  Supt.  Tiffany  and  the  Trustees. 

Napa  County. — Nearly  3,000  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Napa 
County.  Seventy  teachers  are  employed,  the 
school  term  ranging  from  six  to  ten  months 
in  the  various  districts,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  Napa  City  has  four 
school-houses  and  fourteen  teachers.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  past  year  was 
623;  average  number  belonging,  652,  mak- 
ing the  per  centage  of  attendance  on  the 
average  number  belonging,  95.  Excellent 
systems  of  graded  schools,  covering  nine 
years'  work,  are  in  operation  in  St.  Helena 
and  Calistoga,  and  are  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  St.  Helena  Academy  and  Normal  In- 
stitute opens  the  4th  of  this  month.  It  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  A.  M. 
Armstrong,  the  able  and  popular  educator. 

E.  C.  Merwin,  of  Contra  Costa,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  St.  Helena  School 
District. 

Professor  C.  1!.  Ridgway  has  been  travel- 
ing recently  through  California  and  Nevada, 
in  the  interests  of  Napa  College. 


Professor  G.  W.  Weeks,  late  Principal  of 
the  Calistoga  Public  School,  has  accepted  a 
like  position  in  the  school  at  Lakeport.  Min- 
nie Hopkins,  of  Napa,  will  continue  at  the 
nead  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Lake- 
port  school. 

Sacramento  County.  —  The  Carroll 
School  opened  on  the  12th  of  last  month, 
with  Miss  Parker  as  teacher.  The  pupils  and 
parents  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  German 
classes  were  held  July  27th,  in  the  Sacramen- 
to Grammar  School.  A  unique  programme, 
printed  in  German,  was  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Lipowitz. 

The  graduates  of  the  Sacramento  High 
School — class  of  '86 — held  their  closing  exer- 
cises on  the  evening  of  July  30th,  at  the 
Clunie  Opera  House. 

The  Capital  School  was  entered  by  a  bur- 
glar, last  month,  and  robbed  of  a  lot  of  books, 
pencils,  etc. 

Miss  ^Lizzie  M.  Griffin  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch,  by  her  associate 
teachers  in  the  Sacramento  Grammar  School. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  public  schools  of  Sacramento,  was  re- 
ported, on  July  26th,  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  be  $14,299.13. 

Solano  County. — This  County  has  fifty 
School  Districts  and  live  thousand  school 
children. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Whitaker  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  past  year  to  be  1,326— of 
whom  806  were  boys  and  520  girls.  Eight- 
een teachers  were  employed.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  $2, 099. 50  on 
hand  plus  the  $18,407.85  cash  received, 
making  a  total  of  $20,507.35.  The  disburse- 
ments aggregated  $18,877.53,  leaving  a  cash 
balance  of  $1,629.82.  The  Superintendent 
expresses  his  regret  that  the  finances  will  not 
permit  a  general  overhauling  of  the  school 
buildings. 

The  Vallejo  schools  opened  for  the  new 
term  Monday,  July  12th,  with  an  attendance 
of  931  children.  At  the  request  of  the  Grand 
Army  the  Board  of  Education  directed  the 
schools  to  be  closed  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday— the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  the 
present  month. 
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For  every  school  in  Solano  County  there 
have  been  about  twenty  applicants. 

San  Francisco  County.— Miss  L.  A. 
Richards  has  been  elected  to  teach  stem 
phy  in  the  Commercial  School;  salary,  $9° 
a  month. 

Miss  Ernestine  J.  Arnold  has  been  chosen 
assistant  teacher  of  bookkeeping  in  the 
Commercial   School. 

The  salary  of  Miss  Belle  Ellis,  a  teacher  in 
the  Commercial  School,  has  been  fixed  at  §75 
a  month.     She  is  worthy  of  it. 

At  the  semi-annual  session  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Mutual  Aid  Society,  held  last  month,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term  :  President,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Owens 
(re-elected)  ;  Trustees,  Misses  Christine 
Hart,  Bessie  Molloy,  Frances  Hodgkinson 
and  Pauline  Hart;  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Emily  U.  Lindberg  (re-elected).  A 
cash  balance  of  SS.435.51  was  reported,  and 
the  business  of  the  Society  stated  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

Louis  Weinman,  formerly  of  Benicia,  will 
prove  an  able  successor  to  Professor  Webster 
in  the  Commercial  School. 

Frank  Morton  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
in  the    Boys'   High    School.     He  is  a  good 

Professor  11.  C.  Wyshara,  of  Oakland,  has 
been  visiting  the  schools  of  this  city,  by  per- 
mission of  the  board  of  Education,  and  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  music. 

Santa  Clara  County.— The  Faculty  of 
Santa  Clara  College  has  removed  the  old 
students'  chapel  to  a  more  convenient  spot  ad- 
joining the  theatre  building,  and  in  its  place 
will  build  a  new  edifice.  At  present  little 
can  be  said  of  this  building,  but  in  all 
probabilities  it  will  be  Gothic  in  style  and 
two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  story  to  be 
used  as  a  chapel,  while  the  lower  story  will 
probably  be  occupied  as  a  study  hall.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  faculty  to  remodel  the 
old  chapel  and  dedicate  it  to  the  alumni  of 
the  institution  as  a  memorial  chapel.  Other 
improvements  are  in  progress  around  the 
college  which,  when  completed,  will  present 
a  fine  appearance. 

The  schools  of  San  Jose  re-opened  Mon- 
day, July  26th.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  Principals  as  assigned  by  the  Classifica- 
tion Committee  :  High  School,  O.  H.  Rob- 
erts ;  First  Ward,  C.  P.  Metzgerj  Empire 
Street  School,  11.  M.  Hamilton  ;  Reed 
Street  School,  George  S.  Wells  ;  Fourth 
Ward,  R.  S.  Hobvay. 

Miss  McKenzie,  after  a  lively  contest,  has 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Kindergarten. 


Work  has  been  commenced  in  earnest  on 

the  new  school-house  at  Eos  Gatos. 

San  Joaquin  County.— C.  A.  McCourt 

been  elected  to  succeed  W.  B.  Piper  (re- 
signed) as  Principal,  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Eockford  School  District. 

Horace  Mann  Eocke,  a  son  of  Dr.  1).  J. 
Locke,  of  San  Joaquin  County,  has  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  Harvard  College. 

San  Diego  County.— President  W.  C. 
Whitford,  of  Milton  College,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  vi>iting  San  Diego. 

The  school  census  shows  2,014  white  boys 
and  1,971  girls  in  the  county  between  live 
and  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  City  of 
San  Diego  has  1,152  of  this  number. 

Professor  T.  V.  Dodd,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  San  Diego,  where  he 
thinks  of  locating  permanently. 

Professor  C.  N.  Andrew-,  ha,  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  Schools  of  San  Diego,  and 
William  H.  Mason,  Principal  for  North  San 
Diego. 

Tehama  County.— Franz  Manasse,  an 
able  teacher,  has  been  engaged  for  the  Corn- 
ing School. 

The  organization  of  the  Red  151  utt  schools 
for  the  ensuing  term  is  as  follows  :  t>.  E. 
Graves,  Principal  ;  Misses  Belle  Duncan, 
Lillie  Jones,  Minnie  Robertson,  Anna  Ram- 
bo,  Mary  Puller,  Belle  Miller,  Rhoda  Potts 
and  Laura  Bettis,  assistants. 

Vi  ba  County.— Following  is  the  present 
organization  of  the  County  board  of  Educa- 
tion :  E.  P.  McDaniel,  Marysville  ;  W.  H. 
Carlin,  Wheatland  ;  E.  C.  Flnnegan,  Ore- 
gon House  ;  O.  F.  Redtield,  Smartsville,  and 
F.  B.  Crane,  Marysville. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Crane,  of  Marysville.  we  learn  that  the  total 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  public- 
schools  of  Yuba  County  is  1,691  :  average 
dailv  attendance,  1,128;  number  qf  teachers 
employed,  S2  ;  number  of  school-houses, 
37  ;  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers, 
S77  ;   of  female  teacher-.  Sou. 

The  schools  are  generally  well  supplied 
with  libraries  and  apparatus,  but  are  not  so 
satisfactorily  supplied  with  furniture.  The 
total  expenditure-,  tor  school  purposes,  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  830,447.17:  balance, 
1 1,788.37.  The  school  property  is  valued,  in 
the  aggregate,  at  §49,810. 

Yolo  County.— Giles  N.  Freeman  (Re- 
publican) wishes  to  be  nominated  as  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   OAKLAND. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Oakland  to-day,  educationally,  is  its  free  public  school  system. 
In  the  completeness  of  its  organization,  the  liberatity  of  the  provision  made  for  its  mainten- 
ance, the  convenient  and  healthful  arrangement  of  its  school  buildings,  its  broad  hallways, 
and  its  commodious,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  school-rooms,  its  ample  play-grounds, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  its  corps  of  unusually  well-qualified  instructors,  the  Oakland  School 
Department  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  land. 

It  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  best  teachers,  because — first,  a  charming  climate,  the 
attractions  of  a  refined  and  cultured  society,  the  honorable  recognition  accorded  the  success- 
ful teacher,  and  the  comparatively  adequate  compensation  given,  have  been  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  draw  hither  large  numbers  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  ;  and  because,  secondly,  it 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Oakland  to  have  upon  its  managing  Board  as  School  Directors 
so  largely  men  who,  having  in  mind  and  view  simply  the  best  good  of  the  department,  have 
not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  favorable  conditions. 

The  schools  of  Oakland  embrace  all  the  grades,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade — the 
Eighth,  into  which  children  are  received  at  the  minimum  age  of  six  years — up  to  and  through 
the  High  School,  the  whole  course  covering  a  period  of  eleven  years.  In  the  High  School 
are  three  courses  —the  literary,  scientific,  and  classical.  This  school  ranks  to-day  as  the  first 
and  best  preparatory  school  for  the  University  in  the  State,  and  is  so  recognized  by  all  having 
any  knowledge  of  these  matters.  So  numerous  have  been  the  applications  for  admission  to 
this  school  on  the  part  of  studen  tnot  residing  in  Oakland,  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
compelled  to  fix  a  tuition  fee  of  $20  a  term  for  non-resident  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  teachers  in  the  department,  a  special  teacher  of  music  is  em- 
ployed, and  a  special  teacher  of  industrial  drawing.  This  last  is  given  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance in  the  course  of  study,  and  in  a  manner  to  largely  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  for 
practical  education.  Drawing  is  not  taught  simply  as  an  accomplishment,  to  cultivate  a  taste 
and  skill  for  drawing  pictures,  but  rather  as  the  language  of  lines — the  written  language  of 
the  mechanic  art — and  this  language  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school  authorities  to  have  the  boys, 
and  the  girls,  too,  of  Oakland  learn  to  read  and  write.  In  the  direction  of  practical  educa- 
tion also,  Oakland  has  made  a  start  in  industrial  training.  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
schools — the  Lincoln — -is  a  large  carpenter  shop,  supplied  with  lathes,  some  thirty  or  forty  full 
sets  of  tools,  work  benches  (all  properly  numbered),  drawing  tables,  and  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  teaching  practically  the  use  of  tools.  Regular  classes  come  at  stated  times  and 
receive  instruction  and  practice. 

The  Oakland  School  Department,  also,  is  the  only  public  school  department  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  which  has  a  fully  equipped  astronomical  observatory. 

The  following  statistics  are  correct  to  date  :  Number  of  census  children  in  Oakland, 
between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  10,682;  number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age,  3,796; 
total,  14,478.  Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  7,873,  as  follows  :  High  School, 
387;  Grammar  School,  2,233;  Primary  Schools,  5,253.  These  are  taught  by  144  teach- 
ers, of  whom  12  are  males  and  132  are  females.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  #132,740  75;  other  expenses,  $27,829  73;  total, 
$160,570  48.  The  total  receipts  were  $173,122  59,  of  which  $112,440  59  was  received 
from  State  and  County  apportionments,  and  the  balance,  $60,682  30,  was  from  city  taxes  and 
tuition  fees.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  30,  1S86,  was  $12,- 
552.    II. 

As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Department,  and  therefore  of  Oakland,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  first  public  school  was  organized  in  July,  1853,  the  number  of  pupils 
being  16.  The  school  was  held  in  a  small  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.     It  now  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  and  has  been 
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transformed  into  a  dwelling  house.  This  building  furnished  all  the  public  school  accommo- 
dations till  1862.  In  May  of  that  year  the  block  of  land  bounded  by  Eleventh,  Twelfth, 
Jefferson  and  Grove  streets  was  bought  for  $900,  and  a  small  building  wai  erected,  in  which 
school  was  commenced  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  first  grammar  school  was  com- 
menced in  the  present  Lafayette  school  building,  in  November,  1867.  In  this  building,  also, 
the  lust  High  School  classes  were  commenced,  and  the  school  was  continued  in  this  building 
Until  it  was  moved  into  the  present  High  School  building,  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Market 
streets.     This  latter  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  1 7 tl  1  of  September,  1871. 

Without  detailing  further,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  twenty-five  years  the  department  ha-,  in- 
creased, so  that  from  occupying  but  one  room,  we  have  now  over  140  rooms,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  S,ooo  pupils. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  named  gentlemen, 
whose  terms  of  office  expire  next  March  :  From  the  First  Ward,  George  W.  Horton  ;  Sec- 
ond Ward,  Alfred  W.  l'.urrell  ;  Third  Ward,  James  L.  Fogg;  Fourth  Ward,  Edward  Ever- 
ett;  Fifth   Ward,  Isaac   Upham,  President;  Sixth   Ward,  Henry  J.  Sohet ;   Seventh   Ward, 

II.  S.  Mulford. 

FRED.    M.   CAMPBELL,  Superintendent. 

Oakland,  July  22,  1886. 


*EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Arithmetic— 1.  A  had  $420,  B  $598  and  C  §924,  and  they  agreed  to  purchase  lots 
of  the  same  value  at  the  highest  price  that  would  allow  each  man  to  invest  exactly  the  amount 
of  his  money.     Required  the  price  of  the  lots  and  the  number  each  bought. 

2.  A  hound  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  which  was  7  miles  in  advance  of  him,  ran  2yj  hours  at 
the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour ;  the  fox  advanced  at  the  rate  of  7^  miles  an  hour  for  2]^  hours; 
how  far  in  advance  of  the  hound  is  the  fox  ? 

3.  Divide  448  A.,  3  R.,  24  sq.  rd.  of  land  among  A,  B,  C  and  D,  so  that  A  shall  have 
Y%  of  the  whole  +  4  A.  3  R.  6  sq.  rd.  ;  B  1-5  of  the  remainder;  C  ]/3  of  what  then  remains  ; 
and  D  the  rest.     How  much  will  each  receive  ? 

4.  The  longitude  of  New  Orleans  is  900  f  west,  that  of  Philadelphia  75'  10'  west  : 
what  is  the  time  at  N.  O.  when  it  is  8  o'clock  20  min.  40  sec.  at  Philadelphia  ? 

5.  Reduce  .03125  of  a  mile  to  feet. 

6.  Add  4-5  of  a  bushel,  2/s  of  a  peck,  and  )i  of  a  quart. 

7.  An  opera-glass  was  sold  for  $$%,  which  was  4673%  more  than  its  value  ;  what  was 
its  value  ? 

8.  A  general  in  attempting  to  mass  his  brigade,  consisting  of  7300  privates,  into  a  solid 
quare,  found  that  he  had  75  soldiers  more  than  enough  to  complete  the  square  ;  required  the 

number  of  soldiers  in  the  side  of  the  square. 

9.  Says  A  to  B,  #  of  my  age  equals  73  of  yours,  and  the  sum  of  our  ages  is  136  years: 
required  the  age  of  each.     (Give  analysis.) 

10.  What  is  a  bank?     A  bank]of  deposit  ?     A  bank  of  issue  ?     What  is  interest  ? 
GEOGRAPHY. — I.      Sketch    an    outline    of    Massachusetts    and    locate  upon  it    Boston, 

Springfield,  Worcester  and  Lowell. 

2.  Bound  Colorado,  and  tell  what  is  the  chief  source  of  prosperity  to  its  people. 

3.  Describe  the  Danube  River.      The  Rhine. 

4.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Suez  Canal  ?  By  the  Strait  of  Otranto  ?  By  the 
Bosphorus?     By  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ?     By  the  Straits  of  Dover  ? 


These   questions    wore    prepared    by    the    State   Board    of  Examination  of  Indiana,  for  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  of  that  State.      We  copy  them  from  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
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5.  Sketch  an  outline  of  South  America,  with  its  three  river  systems,  naming  each 
river, 

6.  Give  the  commercial  advantages  incident  to  the  location  of  San  Francisco. 

7.  How  are  Norway  and  Sweden  related  in  their  government  ?  For  what  is  Holland 
chiefly  noted  ? 

8.  Describe  the  life  of  the  Esquimaux.  What  portion  of  British  America  does  Canada 
include  ?     Locate  the  capital  of  Canada. 

9.  Describe  the  climate  and  agricultural  products  of  Kentucky. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  Indian  Peninsulas? 

Grammar.  —  1.     Comparison  of  adjectives  indicate  what? 

2.  In  what  ways  may  adjectives  be  compared  ?     Give  examples. 

3.  The  man  is  dead,  when  honor  dies.     Give  the  uses  of  when  in  the  above  sentence. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  see  in  the  passive  voice. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  bear  (to  carry),  bid,  grow,  lay,  blow. 

6.  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  are,  there  must  be  war.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  men  continuing  what  they  are  ? 

7.  Correct  the  following,  if  necessary  : 

a.  I  do  not  know  but  that  this  is  correct. 

b.  Neither  the  servants  nor  their  master  are  to  blame. 

c.  We  were  comparing  Napoleon  and  Caesar's  victories. 

8.  How  does  the  complex  sentence  differ  from  the  compound  ? 

9.  What  are  the  necessary  elements  of  every  thought  ?     Define  each. 

10.     Name,  and  give  examples  of,  the  different  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses. 

Physiology. — 1.  Give  a  detailed  ^account  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  describing 
the  white  and  gray  matter,  the  chief  ganglia,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
nerves.  5° 

2.  Explain,  also,  reflex  action  and  the  functions  of  ganglia,  of  sensory  and  of  motor 
nerves.  5° 

History — 1.     What  two  chief  causes  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  this  country.  5,  5 

2.  Name  the  two  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  In  what  did  their  objects  of  discover}' 
differ  ?  5,5 

3.  What  fundamental  obligation  rests  upon  Indiana  to  provide  for  a  complete  and  per- 
manent system  of  free  education  ? 

4.  What  American,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  was  celebrated  for  his  wit,  his 
dignity,  his  patriotism  and  his  scientific  attainments? 

5.  What  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  Washington's  campaigns,  in  which  he  followed 
a  celebrated  Roman  general  ? 

6.  Name  two  important  events  in  Jefferson's  administration.  5,  5 

7.  Why  did  Massachusetts  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tiade'in  the  Constitution  ? 
How  was  it  compromised  ?  5,  5 

8.  Briefly  describe  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 

9.  What  event  occurred  to  mar  the  rejoicings  for  peace  after  the  Civil  War? 

10.  What  other  event,  of  a  like  character,  has  occurred  in  our  history? 


What  can  a  teacher  know  about  the  real  science  of  education  who  knows  nothing  of 
mind  science?  A  teacher  who  has  not  read  the  standard  works  of  his  profession  does  not 
know  how  far  short  he  is  coming  of  success.  Knowing  history  is  not  knowing  how  to  teach 
history. 


§clectic  Educational  §eries. 

<^A  NNOUNCEMHNTS.^ 
WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.— Ready  Sept.  ist. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  E.mekson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  science  and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes, 
Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested  in  education.  1 2  mo.,  full 
cloth.     Introduction  price,  $1.50. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged 
in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciation  in- 
dicated by  diacritical  marks  ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters 
cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.  16  mo.,  80  pp.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  THALHEIMER,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom 
children  to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Full  cloth,  121110.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c  ;  Exchange 
price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messr.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.'s  new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Drs.  McGuffey,  Ray,  White,  Harvey,  Hoi. brook,  Schuyler, 
Ridpath  and  Milne— authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational 
Series.     Sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  on  application. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 

of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.    Numbers  i  to  8,  per  doz.%\.oo 

Ray's  Tablets,  single  Tablets  by  mail,  cac/i 15 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  Physiology  ami  I  [ygiene 60 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  I 15 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  II 20 

Long's  Language  Exercises,   [Teacher's  Edition, 

including  Parts  I.  ami  II 50 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  III 30 

White's  Oral  I  .essons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  V ■  S.   History 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Anal>  sis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  Price..   1.35 

Hewell's   Pedagogy 1.00 


Eclectic  Complete   Book-keeping $  .50 

lManks  for  same,  per  set 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping 50 

Peaslee's  Selections  foi  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Kay's  New    rest  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

Smith's  English  Literature 1.20 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete 1.10 

Ray's  New  Astronomy 1. 20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy 1.20 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  language i.eo 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New   1  locution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

%W!MU{YAI  AHTWEEP,  BRAGG  ft  CO.,  Publishers.  ;28  ^{l^dRK 
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We  Want  as  Agents 

EVERYBODY 


Who  has  Tact,  Vim  and  Vigor,  to  make  Money 
Canvassing  for  our 

$pleqdid  New  {Subscription  Boo^  and  Bibles 


We  cordially  invite  all  classes,  Students,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors, 
Clergymen  and  EVERYBODY  out  of  EMPLOYMENT,  to 
CORRESPOND  with  us  at  once,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  circular  gratis,  HOW  to  make  a  good 
income.     It  will  pay  you   to  write   us. 

TRY    IT! 


A.GEHSTTS    WANTED 


FOR 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  the  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Hittell. 

THE  "AMERICAN   CYCLOPEDIA." 


Other  cyclopedias  are  useful,  but  the  American  is  indispensable  ;  conse- 
quently it  outsells  all  others.     One  order  a  day  pays  $100  a  week. 

MARK   TWAIN'S    LAST    BOOK, 

And   a   score   of  other   FIRST-CLASS   Subscription    Books. 


OCCIDENTAL    PUBLISHING    CO. 

F.  PERSON,  Manager, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THEREM/4, 


The  Standard  of  tlia  World, 

— AWARDED — 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'- Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 


INVALUABLE  TO     ^ 

MERCHANTS, 

LAWYERS, 

MINISTERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  Shrewd 
business  men  use  (he  'Remington,  .md  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competiti  rs  who  waste  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 

the  pen,  while  lawyers  With  a  it  eye  to  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


course  of   Ii 
address, 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  I"-  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  it--  work  is  uniform 
mei  hanically  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  ryes,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  he  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.  The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  by  another.  We  claim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  of  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  :  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least  tiresome  in  practice,  and  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual,  $40.00;  with  Instruction,  $50.00.  This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,  paper,  and  full 
1  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 


General  Agents. 

O 


38  California  St.,  8.  F. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION    SERIES. 


Volume  II.    Now  Rearfi/. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Hv  F.  V.  N.  PAINTER,  of  Roanoke  College,  V  \. 

A  work  of  great  practical  value  to  every  teacher,  as  it  exhibits  the  pedagogical  principle-, 
labors  and  progress  of  the  past  more  fully  and  impartially  than  any  work  yet  published. 
The  history  of  education,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization,  is  traced 
in  its  relation  with  the  social,  political  ami  religious  conditions  of  each  country. 

PEICE,    S1.50. 

1 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms  made  on  class-supplies,  to  Normal 
Classes,  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,   SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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NOW    COMPLETE: 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 
APPLETONS'   INSTRUCTIVE   READING-BOOKS. 

BY    JAMES   JOHONNOT. 

No.        I.   Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     For  Little  Folks. 

No.      II.   Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors.     For  Young 

Folks. 
No.   III.   Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others.     For  Boys 

and  Girls. 
No.   IV.   Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin.     For  Young 

People. 
No.      V.   Glimpses  of  the  Animate    World:    Science  and    Literature   of 

Natural  History.     For  School  and  Home. 

KW  Supplementary  reading-matter  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  rapid 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  right  methods  in  the  art  of  reading. 

g^  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  children  of  all  ages  than  studies  of  animate  nature. 
Not  only  are  perception  and  memory  appealed  to,  but  the  imaginative  and  comparative  facul- 
ties are  also  brought  into  healthful  play  ;  such  subjects  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  fitting  embodi- 
ments of  reading  exercises.  When  introduced,  monotone  and  sing-song  will  at  once  disap- 
pear, and  natural  reading  take  their  place. 

S3"  The  subject-matter  of  these  books,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  and, 
withal,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  make  the  series  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  yet  issued  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  trial. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 


SULLY'S  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY  JAMES  SULLY,  M.  A. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  elements  of  Mental  Science,  with  special  applications  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  Students 
generally.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Outlines,"  but  has  been 
mainly  rewritten  for  a  more  direct  educational  purpose,  and  is  essentially  a  new  work.  It  has 
been  heretofore  announced  as  "  Elements  of  Psychology." 

NOTE.— No  American  abridgments  or  editions  of  Mr.  Sully  s  works  are  authorized  ex- 
cept those  published  by  the  undersigned. 

Price,  $1.50.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms 
will  be  made  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  on  class-supplies. 

boston,   D-  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago, 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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1,300  000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months. 

Potter  &    McConnon's    Number  Tablets 

for  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  AklTHMi 

roblems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Paper  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

I.,.,;,  i  A,  and  extr;  ■■"■■ ■ *  i| 

r  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  sol  sen ■ ;     ™ 


sand  10  blank  pages, 

[X,  X,  XI,  XII,  50 lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen-. 


f&pa,  e  for  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated' and  canbe  deuched  or  kept  lot*  ., 
scents  for  each  T,        .       nnailed  for  *en  cent,  per  Tablet  for 
toTrh^sel,T-SJsr-Je  "  haii  1         as  a  great  convenience,  in  the  amount  and  v)irietyof  RIGINAL 

-nernl  text  book    ami  adoptions  are  not  considered  necessary.  .    , 

1      T  hie,     and  Sicllin"  Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.  The  fi  the 

,en     ,'       •     n     lu       '         :-n  n  g,  1  work  AOVAN,  <)»  B|,he.  hf "' 

,ol  officials  tnyhave,  f  slates  in  the 

Is".  .  1       1       r  .1,     v„,,,l„.r  T, 1,1, 1     in   the  last  eieht  months,  from  San  Francisco  to  B'. 

testimonial  ,i,  ry   commending  this 

,d  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before. 

LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

,    whu  1   bP(  roi ated .  to  be^  etachea  appropriate  pictures.     No.  1  contains   .6  pages  of 

■:,  cssh  drawn  anie^ved  forTl -     Nos.  !  'to  J  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  hke  copy- 

books   -i'VA0^ASh^BLETsaUVesigSed  to  supply  aggreat  variety  of  gradt,..  ises  in  language  for 

rhese  LANGUAGE  ^ABLETS  are  tie  signeu ,n]/*\  rv  t  «>  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 

development,    drill  and   mww.     Since  the  whole      ork  is         ).    JJMaU+ial /or  consta„t  rtvieu:     ( 

natural   order,   after  the  exercises  have  been  onteuseM *;     lhe  entire  course.     COMPOSITION.  urfTER- 

,  „  ,NS  and  correct.ons  are  P^^W Nearly  a  grade,  but  experien,  e  has  shown  that 

thSnF  u  ^  svVt"x  ^r^SV,.^^.  is  seated  from  number,  VII  to  XII  inclusive.  Paks.NG  is 
„0t  ignored,  but  it  is  s«^j™"d.»  TeSSi^punctuatbn,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use.of  words, 
mem'orrie^Sns\^tCc!PThf  de^risTo  .SX^^SvS  and  KErKESKHTATtVE  facult.es,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language.     ^.^  ^  8ame  as  y, „„,„.,.  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model   Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  FDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  ,88S,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 
PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  test  yUteJator,  spaces  ££•"£*•  gTgtf  ^^S^o^or'SS 

Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  anc I  throughout  the  Loas  1      rne*  45  P^  ^     w 

$^&&Z&£S.  ^thtScaS'in  tt  u^f  "pita,  EKUtf-C  —nee  writing 
and  composition.  _ 

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts, 

Fot.  use  in.  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.     As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually  interesting.  ,   .-/r      ,.         i:_i  ,  ..-.^  Uiw  avoided       Before  its  publication,  the 

^tt£^^£i^tt22S£  the  human  system^re  discussed 

3ml  "n  piace'o?1  ^t^C.^hod  SS^m.  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  rOTKSK   COPY   BOOKS 

Send  for  a  set  of  PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NE*    --HORT  COLKSE  L01\  -  K.  , 

'  B»S  £^&£%&&ct£  r/aTSS  (each  ,o  inches  square),  mailed  for  *.«* 

For  sale  by  all  Importers. 

jBor,  POTTER,    AINSWORTH    &    CO, 

107  Chambers  Street,  New  York* 


Cooper  Medici  College, 


L.  C.  LANE    M.  D  .  Pres 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


Medical  College  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Regular  Course  begins  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year. 
The  Intermediate  Course  begins  the  second  Monday  in  January. 
For  particulars  or  announcement,  apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to 

HENRY  GIBBONS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

920  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


EP7  EMBER  || 


Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer. 

Anent  nnrl  Mnmifnrturer  of  Durfte  s  Sustem  of  Abstracts. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.  M.  Gottschalk  : — 
"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


Clara    Louise    Kellogg  :— "  I   have  never  seen 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  : — "The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HARRINGTON    PIANO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


Sole  Agents. 


721   Market  St.,  San  Francisc 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 

CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 

AND 

FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogg. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

IAP  AMD  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  ILL  MAPS, 

The    latest,   best    and   cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,        EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 
WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

2QJl>  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,  Comfort   and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.   B.  CORSETS  ; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 

And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And   10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 

Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand  Gold   Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for   "  Best  Pianos  and  several   meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'  Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burdett  Organs, 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and   Foreign   Band  Instru- 
ments,  Accordeons,   Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet    Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippinoott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World $12  00 

Lippincott's    iiiographical  Dictionary 12  00 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth. .  .  15  00 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged   Dictionary 10  00 

Reader's  Reference  Library.     8  vols 20  00 

Brewer's  Reference   Library.      3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Object  Lessons 1  25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.   HOFMANN, 

Booseller  and  Stationer, 
208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TABLE   OF   CONTENTS. 

PACE 

I.     The  Philosophy  of  Percentage Frank  Morton.     i6x 

II.     The  Chautauqua  Circle  at  Wkightville Mrs.  M.  //.  Field.     163 

III.     TheTheokv  ok  Tkiie  KnuCATIOM Fred.    II.  Ilackett.     i<56 

IV.    Pedagogic  Percolations Aurelia  Griffith.    168 

V.    Educational  Work  and  Thoi  ght '71 

Technical  Kducation  in  New  York— The  Elements  of  Machinery—  Irregular  Verbs  Primary 
Number  Work  Concerning  Observation— Vitally  Important  Studies  Letter- Writing  -In- 
dustrial Education   -Good  Advice. 

VI.    Editorial  Department > /:•••■      l^ 

Our  City  Superintendent  of  Schools— A  Popular  Candidate— Creditable  Compositions- 
Editorial  Notes. 

VII.     SGRAPS  of  Science '79 

VIII.     News   Record '80 

IX.     Educational    Intelligence '84 

X.     Examination  Questions 189 

XI.    School  Money  Apportionment '91 

XII.     Our   Hook  Tahlk.. '9' 

IT   LEADS!    OTHERS  FOLLOW!! 


EQUALED BY     1ST  O  N"  E  . 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 
SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVASTS,  General  Agent, 

29  Post  St.,  San   Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh- 
teen years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$22.  to  $900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  a9 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  w  rest -pin 
system.  Re- 
markable  for 
4}  purity  of  tone 
and  durability. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St„  Boston.    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  *«.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Fliotographcrs, 

26     Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School   Chil- 
dren an  J  Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES. 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLANKS  AMD  COPT  BOOKS  COMBINED. 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script   Letters  and   Figures.     The   Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 
No.   i.      The  pages  are  divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 

Writing. 
No.   2.     Into  two;    the  first  for  Words,   the   second   for    Defining,   or   for 

Sentences. 
No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 
At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -         -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.  GUNN,  General  Agent, 

32ft   Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

Bv  N.  A.  CALKINS,  LL.  D., 

ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Han '-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  lacilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5  '  _■  x8j<^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  singlE  words  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
that  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  oh.ra.SES,  or  112  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs.  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  11 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18    CENTS    PER    SET. 

FDR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS. 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54    CENTS. 

IUISDN,  BLRKEMM,  TRYLDR  &  CD,, 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 
A.   F,    GUNN,   General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  329  Sansome  Street,  San 

Francisco. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


Barnes'  New  National  Readers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes9  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes9  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monfeith's  Physical  Geograplty.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes9  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen9s  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes9  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  mastery. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     PERCENTAGE. 

PERCENTAGE  in  Arithmetic  should  not  be  taught  as  a  new  topic.  It  is 
a  part  of  Fractions ;  whether  Decimal  or  Common  may  be  easily  decided. 
Mental  operations  should  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention.  Think  how  these 
operations  are  most  easily  and  usually  carried  on — by  common  fractions.  Even 
in  our  written  work  we  prefer  the  common  fraction.  The  larger  part  of  the 
work  in  Percentage  should  be  done,  then,  by  the  use  of  common  fractions. 
What,  and  how  many  are  the  applications  of  fractions  to  Percentage  ?     They 

are  three,  as  follows  : 

1.  What  are  ^  of  16? 

2.  1 2  is  y^  of  what  ? 

3.  1 2  is  what  part  of  1 6  ? 

The  first  work  of  Percentage  should  be  a  review  of  these  problems.  Use 
fractions  having  the  denominator  100  a  great  deal ;  also,  fractions  representing 
the  most  common  per  cents ;  such  as  ^,  %,  y&. 

Next  require  students  to  change  these  latter  fractions  to  iooths;  then  to  re- 
write and  read  using  the  term  per  cent,  instead  of  the  denominator  100. 

Now  introduce  the  work  in  the  opposite  way  ;  that  is,  use  examples  with  the 
term  per  cent  and  require  the  pupil  to  rewrite  and  read,  using  the  denominator 
100  or  the  fraction  in  lowest  terms. 

(iive  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  change  of  the  common  per  cents  to  corres- 
ponding fractions,  and  the  reverse.  Also  give  many  practical  problems,  requir- 
ing translation  into  arithmetical  language.  I  use  the  word  "  translation  ''  as  it 
best  explains  my  meaning.  I:  should  be  constantly  used  in  teaching  Arith- 
metic. To  illustrate,  take  this  example:  A  farmer  having  125  centals  of 
wheat  lost  ■£  of  it  by  fire  ;  how  many  centals  were  lost  ?  The  pupil  should  be 
required  to  write  or  read  this  example  thus  :  What  are  \  of  125  centals  ? 
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Drill  in  such  work  as  this  will  prevent  a  pupil  from  going  at  an  example  in 
any  way  to  get  an  answer,  of  which  we  teachers  complain  in  all  grades ;  and 
will  teach  him  that  he  must  first  decide  what  an  example  requires,  before  he 
performs  it. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  original  work  ;  that  is,  let  the  pupil  bring  in  problems 
of  his  own  make  to  present  to  others.  Give  him  a  mathematical  question  and 
let  him  clothe  it  in  practical  dress.  When  a  pupil  can  manufacture  and  perform 
his  own  examples  upon  any  given  subject,  he  has  mastered  that  subject ;  and 
not  till  then.     Make  it,  therefore,  the  aim  and  object  of  your  efforts. 

By  the  use  of  these  three  simple  forms,  which  represent  all  possible  prob- 
lems in  Percentage,  we  avoid  the  use  of  "  cases  ;"  the  use  of  "  base,"  "  amount," 
and  "  difference  ;"  and  therefore  avoid  telling  a  pupil  in  a  very  difficult  and 
roundabout  way  what  he  already  knows  in  a  simple  and  direct  way. 

Let  us  now  take  some  Percentage  topic,  Profit  and  Loss  for  example.  All 
through  our  work  before  reaching  Percentage  we  have  used  the  terms  gain, 
loss,  cost,  selling  price,  and  they  need  no  further  definition  here.  We  need 
simply  to  impress  on  the  pupil  that  gains,  losses,  and  selling  price  are  reckoned 
on  or  are  a  part  of,  the  cost.  Make  no  cases  here.  Give  examples  of  every  kind 
and  the  pupil  will  place  them  under  the  proper  form,  with  no  assistance,  often. 
Relegating  examples  to  special  cases  takes  away  the  discriminating  power  o 
the  pupil. 

The  following  method,  well  called  the  equational  method,  may  be  used  after 
the  pupil  works  readily.  This  will  reduce  the  three  forms  to  two,  the  first  two 
combining  into  one.  It  will  also  help  in  making  the  scholar  stop  and  think 
what  he  is  to  do  before  he  does  it.  I  can  get  at  my  point  best  by  two  illustra- 
tions. 

i.  Sent  a  commission  merchant  $3150  to  buy  cotton  for  me.  What  is  his 
commission  at  5%? 

Solution. — $3 150  =  cost  of  cotton  +  commission. 
■£$  =  commission. 


§-{}  =  cost  of  cotton. 

f-J-  =  cost  of  cotton  +  commission. 


21o-  =  $I5°  commission. 
2.  Bought  a  watch  for  $36.72  and  sold  it  so  as   to  gain   16^3%  ;    what    was 
my  selling  price  ? 

Solution. — $36. 72  =  cost. 

i  =  gain. 
=  cost. 


%  =  selling  price. 


-   *  "6 


-$36.72. 


-$6.12. 


jr 
$  =  $42.84  selling  price. 

Frank  Morton. 
Boys'  High  School,  San  Frcvicisco, 
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THE     CHAUTAUQUA     CIRCLE     AT     WRIGHTVILLE. 

IT  is  highly  probable,  nay  quite  certain,  that  the  little  band  of  Hellas  received 
a  most  unwonted  amount  of  attention  in  Wrightville   during   the   next   two 
months.     Nowhere   was    it    discussed   with  quite  so  much  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm as  in  the   plain  sitting-room  of  the  Brooks'  household.     The    young 
blacksmith  did   not  study  up  the  subject  of  old  Solon  and  his  law.-,  without  en- 
listing the  lively  interest  of  all  the  family.     There  was  great  ransacking  of  old 
school  histories,  of  neighbors'  encyclopedias,  and  all  possible  sources  of  infor- 
mation.    Then  John  wrote  and  re-wrote  in  the  independent  seclusion  of  his 
own  room  for  several  evenings,  until  with  an  air  of  immense  relief,  he  brought 
his  completed  essay  to  Miss  Thurston  for  criticism  and  correction.     His  honest 
face  was  suffused  with  blushes  and  his  hands  fairly  trembled  as  he  gave  his  half- 
dozen  pages  of  foolscap  to  the  school-mistress  with  the  apologetic  remark  that 
he  "always  was  dreadful  awkward  with  his  pen."     Ah,  the  tact  and  good  sense, 
and  kindliness  with  which  that  gentle  critic  corrected  the  spelling,  straightened 
the  grammar,  and  improved  the  rhetoric  of  that  paper,   and  then    made   John 
supremely  happy  by  saying,   "  Now,  just  read  that  as  well  as  it  deserves  to  be 
read,    John,    and  we'll   all    be  proud  of  you  !"     The  literary  effort  had  really 
affected  John's  appetite  for  the  whole  week,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  was  growing  quite 
alarmed  about  his  health,  but  when  the  great  enterprise  was  fairly  off  his  mind, 
her  anxiety  was  entirely  relieved.     His  favorite  viands  disappeared  with  their  old 
rapidity.     The  table  conversation  became  quite  classical.     Young  Fowler  grew 
more  and  more  ill  at  ease  as  the  family  talked  of  the  old  Hellenic  mythology, 
of   Homer  and    Hesiod,  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon.     For  several  days  he  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence,  and  then  as  Thompson's  dawning  superiority  grew 
more   evident,    he   quietly  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  current,  asked  Miss 
Thurston  for  a  form  of  application,  paid  his  fee,  and  sent  for  his  book.     Alas, 
the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  for  several  weeks  he  meekly  borrowed  his  rival's 
history,  and    caught  up   with  the  rest  as  fast  as  he  could.     His  evenings  were 
not  so  much  his  own  as  if  he  had  been  in  other  business,    but   he  found  that 
there  was  many  an  odd  minute  when  no  customer  was  in  that  could  be  put  to  ex- 
cellent   use.     His  Greek   history  went  regularly  to  the  store  with  him,  and  he 
soon  equalled  John  Thompson  in    his  interest  in  Dr.    Schlieman    and  other 
archaeologists. 

Kate  was  made  very  happy  also  by  the  reports  she  heard  through  John  about 
his  employer,  Christian  Lieb.  He  had  been  well  educated  in  his  father-land 
and  was  delighted  to  be  again  doing  some  intellectual  work.  He  and  John 
had  exchanged  ideas  about  Solon  and  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  when  this 
conversation  was  repeated  by  John  to  Miss  Thurston,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Lieb 
must  be  called  out  at  our  next  meeting.  His  ideas  are  worth  repeating  and 
we'll  not  let  his  diffidence  keep  him  in  the  background  any  longer." 

At  the  parsonage  there  was  very  careful  preparation  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  circle.  The  good  minister  and  his  wife  had  made  a  great  effort  to  do  the 
reading  faithfully,  a  heroic  performance  for  a  busy  country  minister  with   his 
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multifarious  duties  ;  still  more  heroic  for  the  minister's  wife  with  her  three 
little  children,  house  work,  sewing,  constant  interruptions — only  two  hands  and 
work  enough  for  a  dozen.  It  was  one  of  those  blessed  families,  however,  where 
they  bore  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  the  burdens  never  seemed  unbearable. 
Mrs.  Chapman  had  a  way  ot  guarding  her  husband's  study-door  for  a  few 
hours  every  morning,  thus  diverting  from  him  a  thousand  needless  calls, 
and  he  had  an  equally  considerate  way  of  seeing  that  she  too  had  a  little  time 
every  day  for  the  books  and  music  which  had  been  so  dear  to  her  girlish  heart, 
and  which  had  made,  as  he  well  knew,  no  small  part  of  her  charm  to  his  own 
book-loving  taste.  Sometimes  he  carried  off  the  three  babies  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  outdoor  or  indoor  play,  sometimes  he  lent  a  hand,  without  the  slightest 
loss  of  dignity,  at  almost  any  kind  of  domestic  work,  and  always  when  the  children 
were  tucked  up  in  bed,  he  brought  book  or  paper  and  read  aloud  to  the  busy 
young  mother,  whose  mending  or  making  often  lasted  through  the  whole  even- 
ing. The  parsonage  was  a  rather  small  house  with  a  decidedly  small  parlor, 
which  Mr.  Chapman  used  as  a  study,  a  small  sitting-room,  and  a  kitchen  of  a 
good  deal  larger  dimensions  which  Mrs.  Chapman  used  also  for  a  dining-room. 
They  surveyed  the  sitting-room  and  the  study  with  equal  doubt  as  they  planned 
for  the  circle. 

"Could  the  kitchen  possibly  do?"  suggested  the  minister,  in  a  sort  of  des- 
pairing tone,  and  with  no  idea  that  his  wife  would  tolerate  the  idea.  "  Why,  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she  answered,  "  but  do  let  us  take  a  look  at 
it."  It  was  Friday  morning  and  in  the  evening  their  guests  would  come. 
They  had  been  talking  in  the  study  and  now  they  proceeded  to  view  the 
kitchen  in  the  role  of  a  reception  room.  It  was  a  long,  narrow  room  with  the 
cooking-stove  at  one  end,  a  small  extension  table  at  the  other,  and  checked 
matting  on  the  floor.  "  It  would  hardly  do  to  ask  Mrs.  Fiske  out  here,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Mr.  Chapman,  half  laughing,  as  his  wife  stood  with  a  look  of  deep 
calculation  knitting  her  smooth  brow.  "  Dexter,"  she  exclaimed,  "  now  is  the 
time  to  make  that  screen-frame  you  promised  me  last  spring.  If  you'll  get 
that  done  by  noon  I'll  be  ready  to  tack  the  cloth  on  and  paper  it.  I'll  go  and 
get  the  paper  the  minute  baby  goes  to  sleep.     This  room  will  do  splendidly." 

When  evening  came  an  artistic  dark-red  screen,  with  long  peacock  feathers 
laid  diagonally  across  it,  shut  off  every  suggestion  of  the  kitchen  stove  ;  the 
extension  table  had  the  piano  cover  on  it,  chairs  were  drawn  around  it  and  a 
student's  lamp  lighted  the  room  pleasantly.  Ivy  was  twined  around  the  one 
picture  on  the  wall,  an  excellent  engraving  of  "  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden 
time."  A  great  vase  of  asters  brightened  one  corner  of  the  room,  while  the 
baby,  who  had  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  sleep,  made  another  corner  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  entire  Chautauqua  Circle  of  Wrightville,  which  came  in  almost 
in  a  body,  declared  that  there  never  was  anything  lovlier  in  art  or  story.  Not 
even  the  little  Astyana  of  whom  Miss  Thurston  had  read  at  their  last  meeting. 
The  circle  had  nearly  doubled  in  numbers.  The  Miss  Towners  brought  a 
cousin,  a   sensible   looking  young  man.     Dr.  Hall  brought  two  more  young 
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men,  two  of  the  very  ones  whom  Miss  Thurston  had  noticed  and  sighed  over 
as  she  had  glanced  at  the  post-office  corner  whenever  she  was  on  the  street  in 
the  evening— young  men  apparently  with  no  occupation  after  sundown  hut  to 
lean  against  a  building  and  watch  passers-by.  Mrs.  liske  brought  her  hus- 
band, still  protesting  that  he  would  be  "just  a  looker-on  in  Vienna"  and  Christ- 
ian Lieb  brought  his  wife,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Thurston,  was  not  a 
German,  but  a  tall,  slender,  delicate  woman,  with  a  decidedly  Yankee  look 
and  manner.  She  still  further  demonstrated  her  nationality  by  saying  as  soon 
as  she  was  introduced  to  the  company  that  she  had  "always  been  cal<  ulating 
to  do  more  reading,  and  now  she  guessed  she  would  join  the  circle  if  the  res* 
were  agreeable."  The   young  President  made  haste  to  welcome  all  the  new 

comers,  and  the  secretary  was  equally  cordial,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman 
arranged  seats  foralland  in  every  way  proved  themselves  as  graceful  entertainers  as 
even  the  Fiskes  had  been.  Theroll  was  called  and  every  member  responded.  The 
topics  were  then  called  for  in  regular  order,  and  although  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  was  something  really  frightful  to  Mrs.  Brooks,  who  held  topic  number 
one,  she  managed  to  get  safely  through  a  little  statement  as  to  the  geography  of 
Greece.  Mr.  Fowler  did  up  his  subject,  in  fine  style.  Mrs.  Fiske  had  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Greece  for  her  topic,  and  told  the  story  of  the  old  Aryan 
emigration,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  record  of  their  slow  half-mythical 
joumeyings  and  colonizings  had  been  transmitted  by  root-words  to  be  picked 
out  and  deciphered  ages  afterward.  Christian  Lieb  was  just  a  little  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  English  words  with  which  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  Spartans, 
but  was  duly  prompted  by  his  alert  wife  who  showed  very  plainly  that  she  had 
been  indeed  a  helpmeet  to  him  in  his  resolute  struggle  with  an  English  text- 
book. After  the  topics  were  disposed  of,  Miss  Thurston  called  Mr.  Lieb  out 
again  upon  the  subject  of  the  capability  of  the  Greeks  for  self-government, 
and  the  circle  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  sturdy  ideas  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  educating  powers  of  freedom. 

Then  our  friend,  John,  read  his  essay  upon  Solon,  with  considerable  embar- 
rassment and  a  few  blunders,  but,  on  the  whole,  extremely  well.  Mr.  Chap- 
man moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  which  was  cordially  passed, 
and  John  felt  amply  rewarded  for  his  toil  which  he  frankly  confessed  to  the 
circle  had  been  greater  for  him  than  shoeing  all  the  horses  in  Wrightville. 
Miss  Thurston  now  produced  the  October  Chautauquan  and  asked  how  many 
had  found  time  for  the  required  reading  in  the  magazine,  to  which  she  received 
rather  wavering  replies.  "Ah,  we  must  not  neglect  our  Chautauquan,"  she 
said  briskly.  "  We  must  meet  oftener  I  think,"  said  Jennie  Brooks.  To  this 
there  was  a  universal  assent,  and  it  was  voted  to  meet  every  Friday  evenii 
also,  at  Mrs.  Chapman's  suggestion,  to  devote  the  last  Friday  evening  in  each 
month  exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  readings  in  the  Chautauquan.  An  extra 
meeting  was  also  planned  for  the  purpose  of  getting  fully  caught  up  with  the 
regular  work,  and  all  promised  double  work  for  the  next  fortnight.  The  little 
Primer  of  American   Literature  was  sent  for  by  all  present,  even  the  irregular 
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members  and  onlookers  venturing  so  small  an  investment  as  that,  and  the  first 
Friday  evening  in  November  was  assigned  to  this  brief  outlook  over  the  field 
of  American  literature.  Biographical  sketches  of  various  American  authors 
were  given  out  as  themes,  each  member  taking  one,  and  then  with  music  and  a 
little  social  talk,  during  which  Mrs.  Lieb  and  the  three  new  young  men  joined 
what  the  latter  persisted  for  some  months  in  calling  "  the  little  school  ma'am's 
club,"  the  circle  closed  its  second  meeting. 

Everybody  present  felt  stimulated  and  uplifted,  if  we  except  possibly  the 
Chapman  baby,  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  dropped  off  into  a 
profound  sleep.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Field. 

THE  THEORY  OF  TRUE  EDUCATION. 

IT  is   not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  here  to  attempt  any  labored  treatise  on 
the  art  of  teaching,  but  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  foundation  princi- 
ples, which  underlie  all  true  systems  of  education,  and  to  submit  a  few  sugges- 
tions relative  to  their  practical  application.     The  word    education  is   derived 
from    the  Latin  educere  and  means  to  draw  out,  to  develop    the  faculties  and 
implies,  according  to  Webster,  "  not  so  much  the  communication  of  knowledge 
as  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  establishment  of  the  principles,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  heart."     In   its  widest  sense,  education  concerns  the  mind, 
the  soul  and  the  body,  and  includes  all  that  is  essential  to  the    mental,   moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  man.     Teaching,  although  not  so  treated  by  many  of 
its  representatives,  is  a  great  and  glorious  profession.     Education  is   a  science 
still  only  partly  developed.      It   has  not  crystallized  and  become  as  stationary 
as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in   the  world,  but  like  the  law  and  medicine  is  em- 
phatically elastic  and  progressive,  and  squarely  abreast  of  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age.     It  will  be  admitted  that,  to  ensure  satisfaction,  education  must  be 
practical.     The  significance  of  the  term,  however,  has  been  the  topic  of  many 
heated  discussions,  and  any  exact  definition  of  it  in  its  relation   to  education, 
is,   indeed,  not  so  easy  to  give.     We  do  not  mean,  when  we  talk  of  a  practical 
education,   that  the  student  is  to  receive  any  special  training  in  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  the  classics  or  the  industrial  arts,   but  rather  that  the  course  of  his 
studies,  while  at  school,  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of 
life  and  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.     Too   much  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  our  public  schools      If,  when  a  boy  entered  it  was  with  a  well  settled 
and  definite  choice  as  to  his  future  career  then  the  task  of  the   teacher    would 
be  comparatively  simple.     All  then  necessary  to  do  would  be  the  formation  of 
classes  for  carpenters,  book-keepers,  bankers,  journalists,  lawyers,    physicians, 
etc.,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  courses  of  study  to  the  requirements  of  these 
respective  trades,  occupations  and  professions.     But,  luckily  or  unluckily,  such 
is  not   the   case,    and   the  children    who  are  now    attending  our  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools  have  only  very  vague  and  unreliable  notions    of  what  they 
will  do  for  a  living  when  turned  adrift  in  the  world  and  dependent  upon  their 
own  resources.     The  normal  condition  of  man  is  one  of  ignorance  ;  he  makes 
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his  debut  upon  the  stage  of  life  frail  in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  but  both,  prop- 
erly trained,  are  susceptible  of  wonderful  growth  and  improvement.  What  are 
the  uses  of  education  and  to  what  extent  is  it  desirable  ?  Questions  such  as 
these  admit  of  different  answers  according  to  the  age,  circumstances  and  social 
condition  of  the  student.  We  all  desire  to  give  our  children  the  advantages, 
at  least,  of  a  practical,  common  school  education.  What  then  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it?  A  practical  education,  in  my  judgment,  implies  far  more  than  the 
mere  means  to  pecuniary  success.  In  this  view  it  is  often  overrated,  but  it 
sharpens  our  moral  perceptions ;  teaches  us  to  tell  the  truth  ;  to  treat  our  as- 
sociates as  we  would  be  treated  ;  and  is  calculated  to  refine  the  intellect,  pro- 
long the  life  and  elevate  the  soul"  of  man  to  a  level  nearer  God. 

"Art  is  long  and  life  is  short,"  says  Goethe,  hence  we  should  beware  that  we 
do  not  adopt  too  high  an  educational  standard  in  our  public  schools.  Too 
many  studies,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  thoroughness,  are  to-day  the  radical 
evils  in  our  national  system  of  education.  Teachers  are  apt  to  forget  the  im- 
portance of  the  fundamental  studies  of  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  cipher- 
ing. I  assume  that  reading  includes  spelling,  and  speaking  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  elocution.  Two  of  the  studies  mentioned,  viz.,  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  of  especial  value  since,  by  their  exercise,  the  student  may,  after  leaving 
school,  acquire  for  himself  a  valuable  fund  of  general  knowledge.  Instruction 
in  the  schools  is,  in  many  instances,  too  mechanical,  and  rules  have  not  yet 
been  superseded  entirely  by  principles.  Traces  of  thepernicious  and  formerly 
universal  rote  system  are  still  visible  and  especially  in  Primary  departments 
where  the  children,  in  all  such  cases,  are  like  marionettes  and  act  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  teacher  works  the  wires.  To  illustrate :  A  visitor 
to  a  metropolitan  school  had  been  examining  the  descriptions  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  class  upon  a  particular  picture,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration. Perceiving  that  he  was  rather  skeptical,  and  wishing  to  convince 
him  of  the  originality  of  the  papers,  the  teacher  turned  to  her  class  and  said  : 
"  You've  never  seen  this  picture  before  to-day,  have  you  children?"  The  an. 
swer  was,  as  was  evidently  expected,  "No  ma'am.''  If  the  teacher  had  said  : 
"Children,  you've  already  had  several  lessons  about  this  picture  haven't  you?'' 
the  class  would  have  answered  :  "yes  ma'am,"'  with  equal  promptness.  It  has 
also  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  that  children,  who,  when  asked  : 
"  How  much  will  ten  oranges  cost  at  five  cents  apiece?"  would  answer  readily 
and  correctly  were  utterly  uable  to  solve  the  problem  when  thus  stated  :  "  If 
one  orange  cost  five  cents  what  will  be  the  cost  of  ten  oranges?"  Surely  this 
is  not  true  teaching  !  The  boy  who  possesses  only  a  comparatively  little  learn- 
ing, but  has  been  taught  how  to  give  to  it  a  practical  application,  is  much  bet- 
ter educated  than  one  whose  memory  is  heavily  laden  with  facts  gathered  from 
books  concerning  the  real  value  and  actual  use  of  which  he  has  not  the  slight- 
est conception.  The  former  may  be  taken  as  a  victim  of  the  schools  :  the 
latter  as  a  type  of  practical  education.  The  one,  relies  solely  upon  his  mem- 
ory and  the  forms  employed   in  his  text-books ;  the  other,  uses  the  knowledge 
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he  has  gained  at  school  to  aid  him  in. his  original  observations  and  reflections, 
thus  increasing  his  own  learning  and  wisely  utilizing  the  power  derived  from 
it  in  the  business  of  life.  The  true  functions  of  the  schools  are,  clearly,  to 
discipline  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  children ;  to  teach  them  to  see> 
to  hear  and  to  think  for  themselves;  to  lead  them  to  love  and  fear  God;  to  tell  the 
truth,  to  be  honest  and  manly,  and  to  practice  the  Golden  Rule.  Exercise  of 
the  muscles,  the  study  and  observance  of  the  human  anatomy  and  the  laws  of 
health  will  contribute  to  their  physical  welfare,  while  a  familiarity  with  the  use 
of  common  mechanical  tools  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  industrial  education. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  levy  too  severe  a  tax  upon  their  budding  intel- 
lects, and  the  thing  to  be  insisted  upon,  at  all  times,  should  be  thoroughness. 
To  awaken  and  sustain  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  intelligent  interest  in  all 
the  studies  pursued,  is  also  an  essential  element  in  successful  teaching.  He 
or  she  who  comprehends  and  can  apply  the  above  named  principles 
needs  no  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  true  education. 

Fred  H.  Hackett. 
San  Francisco,  Aug.  joth,  1886. 


PEDAGOGIC    PERCOLATIONS. 

THE  apostolic  character  of  Col.  Parker  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly 
marked  than  during  the  late  Institutes,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple. 
It  was  almost  a  "  revival."  It  was  a  baptism  of  faith  which  must  have  enlarged 
the  soul  of  each  teacher  present. 

"He  gave  us  nothing  new;"  "his  ideas  were  Utopian;"  "his  address  .was 
lacking  in  logical  sequences,"  were  some  of  the  criticisms  ;  but  these  were  in- 
variably followed  by — "  But,  I  would  like  to  hear  him  again."  Perhaps  they 
could  not  have  told  why  they  wished  to  hear  him  again,  but  I  believe  it  was 
because  of  the  soul's  instinctive  hunger,  which  was  fed  by  Col.  Parker's  large 
heart  beating  for  humanity,  as  did  the  Master's  before  the  year  1.  It  thawed 
the  wretched  cut  bono  that  clings,  barnacle-like,  to  many,  especially  those  who 
consider  any  enthusiasm  in  bad  taste— personal  petrifications  fearing  to  differ 
from  their  fellows.  We  are  in  danger  of  running  to  shriveled  seed,  and  need 
pruning  and  sometimes  replanting  to  bear  mature  fruit.  This  I  say  kindly,  for 
now,  as  seven  years  ago,  I  consider  our  teachers  as  progressive  as  any  in  the 
world.  There  are  some  things  that  will  bear  repeating,  and  I  think  my  defense, 
almost  seven  years  ago,  of  the  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  may  be  partly 
reproduced,  with  some  profit  to  inexperienced  teachers,  if  not  to  the  older 
members  of  our  profession.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1879,  there  was 
published  a  series  of  excellent  articles,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  upon  the 
"Quincy  System,"  in  one  of  which  occurred  this  assertion:  "In  the  school 
system  which  is  to-day  generally  in  vogue  throughout  the  country,  the  child  of 
six  years,  who  enters  the  school-room  for  the  first  time,  is  marched  up  to  the 
black-board  or  chart,  and  shown  a  little,  crooked  hieroglyphic,  which  he  is  told 
is  a,  and  another  which  answers  to  the  name  of  b,  and  so  on,  repeating  the 
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names  after  the  teacher  in  a  dull,  listless  fashion."  Early  in  January,  1880, 
having  waited  for  some  one  better  able  to  reply,  I  said:  "  I  naturally  object  to 
the  implied  position,  among  the  unprogressive,  assigned  to  us.  This  Quincy 
system,  I  am  credibly  informed,  was  originally  derived  from  Cleveland,  by  Mr. 
Parker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Quincy  schools.  Wt,  Dr.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  writes  that  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  the  word  method  was  used  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  phonic  method  came  later,  and  combined  with  the  word 
method  has  been  used  in  San  Francisco  during  my  connection  with  our  public 
schools,  sixteen  years,  and  probably  longer.  Therefore,  with  all  deference  to 
the  member  of  the  Quincy  School  Committee,  I  doubt  whether  the  old  A-B-C 
method  is  to-day  generally  in  vogue  throughout  the  country.  For  the  credit  of 
our  country,  I  hope  not,  and  I  am  too  patriotic,  and  too  proud  of  our  country 
to  have  it  so  published  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

This  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  word  method  back  at  least 
thirty-two  years  ago;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  all  the  revivals  we 
may  have,  no  one  can  or  does  offer  any  practical  suggestion  which  goes  beyond 
the  line  indicated  for  primary  children  in  Calkins'  Object  Lessons.  Very 
quietly  its  venerable  author  has  come  and  gone  from  San  Francisco.  With 
limited  time,  he  could  only  visit  a  few  schools.  Yet  I  hold  it  good  for  such  a 
man  to  have  been  in  our  city.  That  mystic,  unconscious  out-breathing  of  a 
good  man  or  woman,  which  leaves  an  impress  of  personal  virtue  even  in  the 
passing-by,  has  been  given  us  by  N.  A.  Calkins.  But,  again  I  will  quote  from 
the  article  written  almost  seven  years  ago.  "If  the  good  people  of  Quincy 
have  just  waked  up,  or  in  waking,  have  made  more  noise  about  it,  they  must 
not  think  others  are  generally  asleep.  Even  without  institutes  and  teachers' 
associations,  where  those  who  are  progressive  meet  to  discuss  individual  ex- 
periences and  popular  methods,  there  is  apparently  a  mental  atmosphere  charged 
with  electric  truths  which  certain  minds  attract  ;  or,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  many  years  ago  :  '  The  spores  of  a  great  many  ideas  are  floating  about 
in  the  atmosphere,'  and  almost  of  necessity  the  isolated  teacher,  if  a  true  one, 
must  discard  such  an  unphilosophical  method.  Any  teacher  knows  that  the 
mind  will  not  retain  what  it  does  not  understand,  and  grasps  more  readily  that 
which  it  loves,  just  as  the  body  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  food  which  the 
stomach  cannot  digest,  and  craves  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste."  May  I 
still  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  our  educators,  what  I  have  written  repeatedly? 
If  the  editor  of  the  JOURNAL  thinks  it  can  be  too  often  repeated,  he  may  cross 
it  out.  I  refer  to  Prussia's  sensible  legislators.  As  early  as  1819,  Prussia,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  school  law  for  that  country,  stated  there  must  be— 

1.  A  suitable  income  for  school  teachers,  and  a  moderate  provision  for 
the  superannuated. 

2.  A  well-designed  building,  adapted  for  teaching  and  for  exercise,  with 
provision  for  repairs  and  heating. 

3.  Furniture,  books,  pictures,  maps,  models,  instruments  and  other  nec- 
essary apparatus. 

4.  Pecuniary  assistance  for  necessitous  scholars. 
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Frederick  AVilliam  III,  of  Prussia,  declared  :  "  In  towns,  public  education, 
and  the  maintenance  of  it,  are  not  to  be  postponed  for  any  other  of  the  pa- 
rochial necessities,  or  claims,  whatsoever.  They  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  first  place." 

Think  of  our  glorious,  liberal  city  in  comparison  with  that  autocrat !  The 
teachers  are  always  the  first,  here,  to  feel  the  pecuniary  pressure,  and  provision 
for  the  schools,  the  last  to  be  made. 

Take  a  small  tax-payer,  like  myself,  and  not  one  would  object  to  even  an 
increase  of  a  quarter  per  cent.,  that  our  schools  might  be  well  supported,  and 
our  city  appear  less  like  a  slattern,  with  unpainted  school-houses,  and  untidy 
streets  ;  and  the  large  tax-payers  ought  to  be  willing  to  distribute  their  surplus 
money  to  help  the  poor  to  that  peaceable  employment,  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard for  the  possessions  of  the  rich. 

In  concluding  this  article,  and  to  quote  still  further  from  that  written  seven 
years  ago,  "  If  in  San  Francisco  we  do  not  possess  the  facilities  for  teaching 
that  the  King  demanded  for  his  subjects,  or  the  royal-souled  people  of  Quincy 
provide  for  their  teachers,  I  repeat  that  the  word  and  phonic  methods  are  not 
new  to  us.  Indeed,  they  are  enlarged  by  the  phrase  method — a  presentation 
of  words  in  one  group,  that  are  naturally  uttered  in  close  succession  by  a  good 
reader.  In  my  own  school  such  words  are  at  first  frequently  designated  in  a 
sentence  by  a  curved  line,  as  a  tie  connects  the  notes  in  music,  and  are  to  be 
expressed  as  a  whole,  the  eye  of  the  reader  embracing  several  as  easily  as  one 
word.  Instruction  in  reading  should  commence  with  first  the  object ;  then  the 
picture  of  the  object. 

"  In  familiar  conversation  the  children  are  led  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  object  and  its  pictured  representation.  When  they  become  familiar  with 
the  object  and  its  likeness,  we  excite  interest  by  declaring  there  is  another 
way  to  show  what  we  see— a  way  in  which  we  need  not  speak  and  need 
not  make  the  picture.  Thus  we  simultaneously  introduce  the  printed  and  writ- 
ten word.  Placed  side  by  side,  the  difference  between  the  printed  and  written 
word  is  observed.  Usually  the  first  words  used  are  almost  alike  in  form  and 
sound ;  as  cat  and  cap.  The  characters,  their  number,  and  sounds  are  com- 
pared and  their  difference  noted.  After  giving  words  enough  to  sustain  inter- 
est, they  are  frequently  arranged  in  different  orders,  and  in  separate  columns, 
the  written  and  printed  word  always  side  by  side,  that  perception  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  the  words  learned  by  a  game  of  '  find  those  alike.'  Thus  they 
constantly  distinguish  not  only  between  different  words,  but  between  the  printed 
and  written  forms  thereof.  When  a  number  of  name-words  can  be  readily 
pronounced  at  sight,  the  or  a  is  prefixed  to  each,  and  the  child  taught  to  read 
them  properly  together.  Action  words  are  taught  in  the  same  way — will  run, 
will  bite  ;  may  run,  may  bite  ;  can  run,  can  bite — and  afford  much  amusement  by 
judicious  connection  with  a  suitable  name-word.  Reading  and  writing  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  The  teacher  is  careful  to  have  the  children  observe  how 
the  words  are  formed.     Arabic  and  Roman  numbers  are  illustrated  by  objects, 
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by  lines  and  dots,  children  immediately  perceiving  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
make  the  figure  9  than  even  nine  dots.  Composition  is  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  children  write  words ;  indeed,  before,  as  oral  composition  should  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  child  enters  school.  This  is  very  simple  at  first,  but  must 
distinctly  mark  the  difference  between  telling  and  asking.  All  work  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  approved  or  corrected  as  may  be  best." 

To  this  allow  me  to  add,  never  permit  a  child  to  read  a  sentence  until  each 
word  therein  is  thoroughly  learned  in  tabulated  form.  Since  thought  should 
be  developed,  have  oral  composition  in  connection  with  the  tabulated  words  ; 
and  do  not  take  too  many  at  first  so  they  may  soon  enter  upon  sentence  rul- 
ing. Never  point  to  separate  words  in  a  sentence,  but  allow  them  in  silent 
study  to  grasp  the  idea  before  they  try  to  give  it  orally. 


Golden  Gate  Primary  School,  August  20,  1886. 


Aurelia  Griffith. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  VORI 


\. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  introducing  technical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  expects  to  make  its  report  either  in  September  or  October  next.  Mr. 
John  Jasper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  is  now  in  Europe  studying  the 
question,  and  when  he  returns,  as  he  is  expected  to  in  September,  the  commit- 
tee will  confer  with  him.  ********* 

The  committee,  it  is  understood,  believes  that  this  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  must  be  introduced  gradually.  It  agrees  as 
to  its  advisability,  but  is  not  yet  certain  how  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  end  it 
hopes  to  attain  is  that  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  shall,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  studies,  be  taught  the  use  of  tools,  working  in  wood,  iron  and  clay. 
Boys  of  twelve  and  more  will  continue  the  same  work  in  higher  forms.  No 
particular  trade  will  be  taught  to  the  boys,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  tools  will  enable  them  to  take  up  a  trade  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  girls,  the  committee 
is  still  in  doubt.  The  New  York  School  of  Cookery  has  made  an  offer  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  the  girls.  Sewing  is  already  taught  in  the  schools. — The  ( New 
York)  School  Bulletin. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

Theoretically,  there  are  four  simple  machines  or  elements  of  machinery. 
They  are  : 

I.  An  inflexible  bar  without  weight,  moving  without  friction,  or  other  re- 
sistance, about  a  fixed  point. 

II.  A  smooth,  unyielding  plane,  whose  position  is  neither  vertical  nor 
horizontal. 

III.  A  perfectly  flexible  cord  without  weight,  moving  without  friction,  or 
other  resistance,  about  a  fixed  point. 

IV.  Two  columns  of  water  confined  in  tubes  of  different  sizes,  and  com- 
municating with  each  other. 
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These  simple  machines  are  named  respectively  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  pulley,  the  hydrostatic  press.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  them  (except  the 
last)  can  be  realized  in  practice.     Why  ? 

Mathematical  computations  are  based  upon  the  theoretical  concepts  of 
machines  as  above  defined,  and  the  results  are  modified  to  make  allowance  for 
the  weight,  friction,  resistance  of  medium,  and  flexibility,  or  want  of  it. 

The  wheel  and  axle  is  a  form  of  a  lever,  and  the  screw  and  the  wedge  are 
forms  of  the  inclined  plane ;  but  the  pulley  is  essentially  unlike  any  other  of 
the  simple  machines.     So  also  is  the  hydrostatic  press. 

The  screw  cannot  be  used  alone.  What  other  machine  must  be  used  with 
it  to  make  it  effective  ? 

Is  the  pulley  a  form  of  the  lever  ?     Why  ? 

Is  the  "  grooved  wheel "  an  essential  part  of  the  pulley? 

The  relation  of  power  and  weight  in  the  "block  and  tackle,"  or  movable 
pulleys  with  continuous  cord,  is  sometimes  given.  W  =  P  x  twice  the  number 
of  movable  pulleys.     In  what  case  will  the  statement  not  hold  true  ? 

The  general  law  of  machines  is,  "  The  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  it  passes,  etc."  To  which  one  of  the  machines  will  this  law  not 
apply  ?  What  word  added  will  make  it  apply  to  that  one  ? — Illinois  School 
Journal. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

No  part  of  the  English  language  is  more  fruitful  in  errors  than  the  irregular 
verbs,  and  no  exercise  in  language  can  be  made  more  interesting  to  children 
than  learning  their  correct  use,  which  to  very  many  of  them  will  be  something 
new.  For  the  first  lessons  choose  such  verbs  as  will  present  actions  for  the 
children  to  see  during  the  recitation.  Take  the  verb  ''  break "  for  the  first 
exercise. 

The  teacher  holds  before  the  class  a  crayon. 

If  I  want  to  make  two  pieces  of  this  crayon,  what  shall  I  do  ?     "Break 

itr 

Require  the  answers  to  be  complete  sentences  in  every  case.     Let  the 
sentences  be  repeated  several  times.     The  teacher  breaks  the  cravon  : 
What  did  I  do  ?     "  Broke  it." 
Tell  me  so.     "  You  broke  the  crayon." 
The  teacher  holds  the  two  pieces  to  view. 
What  have  I  done  with  this  cravon  ?     "  Broke  it" 
Tell  me  so.     "  You  have  broke  that  crayon." 
That  does  not  sound  right. 

The  teacher  will  get  the  correct  word  in  the  sentence  ;  then  let  all  repeat 
the  sentence  together. 

The  pupils  repeat  break,  broke,  broken,  very  distinctly,  after  the  teacher. 
Then  obtain  a  variety  of  answers  to  each   of  these  or  similar  questions. 

How  many  ever  broke   anything,    and   when  ?       How    many   have    ever 
broken  anything?     What  had  I  done  to  this  crayon  when  1  showed  two  pieces? 
and  other  questions,  securing  the  answers  "has  broken,"  "is  broken,"  "was 
broken,"  etc.,  each  in  a  complete  sentence.     One  new  word  each  day,  review 
ing  words  previously  given,  will  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  time. 

W'm.   M.  Peck. 

American    Teacher. 
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PRIMARY     NUMBER     WORK. 

First,  find  out  how  much  the  pupil  knows.  It  may  be  done  by  drawing 
a  basket  on  the  board,  and  asking  a  child  to  put  in  it  a  certain  number  of 
apples  and  eggs  ;  then  ask  another  to  take  away  so  many  ;  and  let  another  tell 
how  many  are  left.  It  is  better  to  use  a  variety  of  things — splints,  marbles, 
shoe-pegs,  little  balls  of  clay,  etc.,  etc.  When  you  know  their  attainments, 
classify  them  in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  num- 
bers slowly  and  systematically  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  objects. 

The  grouping  is  an  essential  feature  ;  as  a  teacher  can  adapt  a  lesson  to  a 
much  better  advantage,  if  the  class  are  about  of  equal  mental  calibre.  Let 
the  children  stand  on  each  side  of  a  table  holding  the  objects  used.  The 
teacher  at  the  head  can  direct  their  movements.  But  tables  are  not  necessary. 
The  class  may  use  objects  on  their  desks  or  benches.  Let  the  lesson  be  made 
short  and  interesting.  When  a  teacher  has  not  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  the  class,  the  fault  is  her  own.  Handle  the  objects  with  increasing  rapidity, 
so  that  quickness  in  the  act  of  seeing  will  give  a  readiness  in  expression.  The 
results  of  the  combination  and  separation  should  be  seen  and  stated  by  pupils 
without  hesitation  or  reflection.  9^-7,  8  +  2,  20 — 4  should  be  seen  and  stated 
by  pupils  as  16,  without  any  attention  to  the  parts.  This  will  develop  rapid 
and  accurate  calculation. 

The  first  aim  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Pupils 
must  not  only  be  led  to  see  the  facts  objectively  presented,  but  also  be  led  to 
discover  facts  which  are  consequences. 

Allow  freedom  of  expression.  Adopt  the  language  of  the  children. 
Better  say,  "  There  are  two  threes  in  six,"  than  "  Three  is  contained  in  six 
two  times." 

Let  no  day  pass  without  some  mental  work.  A  question  :  "  Show  me  by  your 
blocks,  how  many  marbles  you  can  buy  for  six  pennies,  if  each  marble  cost 
two  cents  ?"  Let  them  think  out  questions  and  give  them  to  the  class.  They 
will  do  it,  and  you  thereby  get  a  great  variety  of  mental  examples. 

When  their  mental  picture  of  the  relations  of  things  is  distinct,  and  they 
can  combine  and  separate  things  to  ten,  associate  the  objects  with  signs  of  fig- 
ures, and  then  give  exercises  without  objects      Put   tables  of  numbers  on  the 
board  for  them  to  copy,  like:  8  +  4  =  ?     6 — 3  =  ?     5  +  ?  =  10,    12-1-3  =  ?     9 — ? 
=  4. — Centra!  School  Journal. 

CONCERNING     OBSERVATION. 

Knowledge  sought  out  by  observation  or  self-obtained  is  said  to  carry  with  it  al- 
ways certain  pleasurable  feelings,  and  to  this  all  seekers  after  knowledge  becomes 
only  an  incentive  to  further  and  deeper  thought.  .  "  Painful  lessons,"  says  an- 
other, "will  make  knowledge  repulsive;  pleasurable  lessons  will  make  it  at- 
tractive ;"  and  Herbert  Spencer  truly  says,  "  The  men  to  whom  in  boyhood 
information  came  in  dreary  tasks,  along  with  threats  of  punishment,  and  who 
were  never  led  into  habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  unlikely  to  be  students 
in  after  years,  while  self-instruction  commenced  in  youth  is  likely  to  continue 
through  life."  It  is  contended  that  children  should  be  kept  from  reading,  even 
till  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  have  gotten  a  start,  for  if  knowledge  be 
acquired  from  reading  alone,  it  is  obtained,  so  to  speak,  ,c  second-hand?  A  be- 
ginning cannot,  therefore,  be  made  too  early  in  teaching  children,  so  that  they 
may  see,  and/eel,  and  hear  what  is  going  on  around  them.  The  skilful  asking 
of  questions  when  any  object  of  nature  is  under  examination  opens  up  new- 
fields  to  the  mind  of  the  youthful  disciple,  and  soon  he  will  be  able  to  take 
the  initiative.     *     *     *     * 
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Every  child  may  easily  be  made  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  sharp  observer  there- 
of ;  and  to  direct  the  observation  of  children  by  careful  questions  leading 
thereto,  should  be  the  special  object  of  every  teacher  of  youth.  Then,  if 
started  on  the  right  path,  when  the  teacher's  hand  is  no  longer  present  to  guide, 
the  young  mind  will  have  become  sufficiently  strong  to  proceed  in  the  path 
marked  out,  independently,  and  with  increasing  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Happy  the  youthful  mind  whose  teacher  is  able  properly  to  direct  its  habits  of 
observation,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  greatest  subsequent  efficiency  in  after 
years.  Charles   Jacobus. 

The   Teacher's  Institute. 


IRREGULAR     VERBS. 

No  part  of  the  English  language  is  more  fruitful  in  errors  than  the  irregu- 
lar verbs,  and  no  exercise  in  the  language  can  be  made  more  interesting  to 
children  than  learning  their  correct  use,  which  to  very  many  of  them  will  be 
something  new.  For  the  first  lesson  choose  such  verbs  as  will  present  actions 
for  the  children  to  see  during  the  recitation.  Take  the  verb  "  break  "  for  the 
first  exercise. 

The  teacher  holds  before  the  class  a  crayon.. 

If  I  want  to  make  two  pieces  of  this  crayon,  what  shall  I  do  ?     "  Break  it." 

Require  the  answers  to  be  complete  sentences  in  every  case.     Let  the  sen- 
tences be  repeated  several  times.     The  teacher  breaks  the  crayon  : 
What  did  I  do  ?     "  Broke  it." 

Tell  me  so.     "  You  broke  the  crayon." 

The  teacher  holds  the  two  pieces  to  view. 
What  have  I  done  with  this  crayon  ?     "  Broke  it." 

Tell  me  so.     "  You  have  broke  that  crayon." 

That  does  not  sound  right. 

The  teacher  will  get  the  correct  word  in  the  sentence  ;  then  let  all  repeat 
the  sentence  together. 

The  pupils  repeat  break,  broke,  broken,  very  distinctly,  after  the  teacher. 
Then  obtain  a  variety  of  answers  to  each  of  these  or  similar  questions. 

How  many  ever  broke  anything,  and  when  ?  How  many  ever  broke  any- 
thing ?  What  had  I  done  to  this  crayon  when  I  showed  two  pieces  ?  and 
other  questions,  securing  the  answers  "has  broken,"  "is  broken,"  "was 
broken,"  etc.,  each  in  a  complete  sentence.  One  new  word  each  day,  review- 
ing words  previously  given,  will  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  time. 

Wm.  M.  Peck. 
American   Teacher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Manual  training  is  coming  to  be  a  part  of  all  school  work.  Cooking,  cutting 
and  fitting  of  clothing,  printing,  sewing,  embroidery,  carpentry,  industrial  draw- 
ing and  designing,  type-writing,  short-hand  instruction,  and  microscopy  will  be 
a  part  of  all  school  work.  It  will  solve  the  problem,  "  How  shall  a  poor  boy 
be  so  educated  as  to  start  at  once  to  make  his  living  in  a  more  direct  and  posi- 
tive manner  than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  school  ? "  It  does  not  propose  to 
abolish  the  present  literary  curriculum,  but  to  add  to  and  complete  it  by  putting 
to  school  the  whole  boy — brains,  legs,  eyes,  arms  and  fingers.  It  claims  there 
can  be  no  educatiou  without  the  senses,  and  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  brain-thinking  and  hand-doing. — The  Teachers'  Institute. 
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VITALLY     IMPORTANT     STUDIES. 

President  A.  J.  Hutton,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  at  the  recent  annual 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  uttered  the  following  sensible 
sentiments  : 

"The  courses  of  study  are  too  wide,  and  consequently  instruction  is  too 
shallow.  We  are  not  yet  fully  alive  to  the  educative  value  of  a  few  vitally 
important  branches  thoroughly  well  taught.     *     *     * 

"No  other  intellectual  work  in  these  schools  can  ever  rival  in  importance 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  language  work,  and  common  sense  geo- 
graphy. Numerous  and  widely  diverse  studies  are  now  prescribed  for  these 
schools.  Let  us  have  them  by  all  means,  when  possible,  in  addition  to  the  old 
essentials, — never  in  place  of  them,  never  so  as  to  cripple  or  curtail  them.  Un- 
less it  should  be  found  practicable  to  alternate  intellectual  training  with  manual 
training, — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished — there  should  be  a  shorten- 
ing of  school  hours  in  all  the  lower  schools.     *     *     * 

"The  latent  interest  in  our  schools  must  be  made  active.  Somehow  a 
greater  appreciation  of  good  teaching  must  be  created  and  a  greater  demand 
for  good  teachers.  To  this  end  Superintendents  must  be  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  difficult  duties.  There  must  be  a  more  general  acquiesence 
in  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  duties  is  to  refuse  certificates  to  in- 
competent teachers." — Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


LETTER     WRITING. 

Every  one  at  some  time  in  his  life  will  need  to  write  a  letter  of  some  kind. 
Nearly  all  will  write  letters  of  friendship.  Many  will  need  to  write  business 
letters.  Most  people  seem  to  decide  whether  a  subject  for  instruction  in  school 
is  practical,  by  whether  the  pupils  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  use  it  in  after  life 
— in  the  "  business  world  "  as  such  are  fond  of  calling  it.  While  we  do  not 
think  this  is  all  that  decides  the  practicability  of  a  subject,  we  think  it  is  an 
element  that  should  not  be  ignored.  It  becomes  a  very  important  element 
when  it  happens  to  refer  to  a  thing  that  all  will  be  called  upon  to  do-  as  is  the 
case  in  writing  letters. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  "  Letter  Writing  "  is  an  eminently  practical  sub- 
ject. But  is  it  taught  ?  Uo  not  schools  generally  give  more  time  to  "  pars- 
ing "  than  to  letter  writing  ?  Is  not  ten  times  as  much  time  given  to  "  prepar- 
ing "  their  daily  arithmetic  paper,  as  to  writing  letters  ?  Some  grades  write  ten 
compositions  in  a  quarter,  and  not  one  letter.  This  is  not  learning  to  write 
letters  by  writing  them,  but  by  writing  something  else.  It  is  true  something 
yes,  much — may  be  learned  in  this  way  that  will  be  needed  in  letter  writing  : 
proper  use  of  language  ;  proper  capitalization  and  punctuation  ;  and  neatness 
of  work  may  be  acquired.  May  is  made  emphatic,  because,  as  a  general  rule 
pupils  do  not  acquire  these  things  through  their  language  work  with  anything 
like  the  thoroughness  that  they  acquire  the  power  to  add. 

Why  ?  After  the  fourth  grade  there  is  scarcely  a  day  of  school  life  passes 
that  they  are  not  required  to  add.  They  add  and  add  and  add  ;  they  do  the 
work.  This  is  the  idea  that  should  be  carried  into  letter  writing.  They  shouid 
write  letters; — not  only  in  the  fourth  grade  for  one  quarter,  but  in  every  grade 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  inclusive, — and  during  every  quarter  and  every 
week  of  every  quarter.  They,  of  course,  should  be  taught  what  to  do  ;  then 
they  should  do  it  so  frequently  that  it  would  become  a  part  of  them.  The 
formal  part  of  the  letter  cannot  be  learned  for  any  practical  purpose,  without 
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practice  in  writing  letters.     What  to  say  in  a  letter  needs  to  be  said  many  times 
to  become  impressed  upon  the  pupil. 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  above,  try  writing  a  kind  of  letter  that  they  have 
studied  but  practiced  only  a  little.  Write  a  formal  application  for  a  school  or  a 
resignation.  Write  a  letter  of  introduction.  "  Can't  be  done  for  want  of 
time  !"  So  ?  Well,  put  five  of  those  compositions  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 
Have  some  of  those  written  lessons  in  arithmetic  in  letter  form.  This  will  not 
take  much  more  time.  There  are  other  ways  that  any  teacher  will  think  of 
when  he  begins  to  try  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  letter  writing 
may  be  taught. — Indiana  School  Journal. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


The  teacher  sometimes  becomes  so  hurried  in  his  work  that  he  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ever-recurring  opportunities  for  broadening  his  general  culture. 
He  should  keep  informed  on  current  questions  of  local,  national  and  foreign 
interest,  by  reading  book-discussions,  newspapers,  magazines  and  reviews.  He 
is  quite  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  transpiring  outside  of  his  school-room. 
Although  he  takes  many  periodicals,  they  are  frequently  neglected.  He  should 
have  some  practical  question  of  vital  interest ;  he  should  write  much,  for  "  writ- 
ing maketh  an  exact  man."  He  should  eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  to  travel, 
to  attend  the  best  plays  and  operas,  and  to  study  the  fine  arts  ;  he  should  read 
much  standard  poetry  and  understand  something  of  music,  and,  above  all,  he 
should  read  the  best  of  literature,  for  what  can  be  more  deplorable  than  to  see 
one  directing  the  reading  of  the  young  when  he  himself  is  suffering  from  a  de- 
praved literary  taste.  C.   D.  Larkins. 

The  Teachers'  Institute. 


EDITOEIAL  DEPAKTMENT. 


OUR  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Republican  Municipal  Convention  will  convene  the  middle  of  this  month,  and,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  our  October  number  will  have  nominated  a  ticket,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  San  Francisco  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  polls.  It  is  a  responsible  duty, 
which  we  trust  will  be  conscientiously  fulfilled.  Politics,  in  general,  is  a  topic  not  suitable 
for  discussion  in  The  Journal,  except  where  the  interests  of  public  education  are  concerned, 
and  then  we  claim  the  right  of  recording  our  honest  opinions,  irrespective  of  personal  or 
partisan  preferences.  That  the  schools  of  our  growing  city  will  require,  during  the  ensuing 
four  years,  very  able  and  active  supervision  to  retain  and  advance  their  prosperity,  is  a  self- 
evident  truth  to  nearly  all  parents  and  teachers.  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  result, 
it  is  important  that  the  Convention  should  nominate  and  the  people  elect  a  wide-awake,  pro- 
gressive Superintendent,  and  an  intelligent,  honest  Board  of  Directors,  who  will  act  in  full 
accord  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  present  Directors  are  far  above  the 
average,  and  during  their  incumbency  have  given  general  satisfaction.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  the 
President,  has  accepted  the  Republican  nomination  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Democrats  have  tendered  a  like  honor  to  Superintendent  Moulder. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Republican  Convention  to  look  for  a  worthy  successor  to  the  Super- 
intendency?  We  respectfully  suggest  the  name  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane.  In  our  judgment,  he 
fulfills  all  the  requirements  named,  and  possesses,  besides,  special  qualifications  of  the  highest 
type.  Dr.  Deane's  record,  since  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been  most 
enviable,  and  challenges  comparison  with  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors.     As  Chairman  of  the 
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Classification  Committee,  his  duties  have  been  as  difficult  of  performance  and  equally  as  re- 
sponsible as  any  devolving  upon  the  President  or  Superintendent.  Dr.  Deane  is,  distinctively, 
a  man  of  action,  full  of  original  and  practicable  ideas,  who,  considering  the  time  of  his  official 
connection  with  them,  has  materially  improved  our  schools.  For  the  existing  excellent  course 
of  study,  publicly  praised  by  Colonel  Parker,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
for  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of  industrial  education,  for  the  extension  of  the  Comim  r- 
cial  School  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  exhibition  at  the  City  Hall,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  are  under  deep  and  lasting  obligations  to  Dr.  Deane.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  Convention  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  better  man. 

The  people  are  neither  unwise  nor  ungrateful,  and,  if  the  politicians  put  the  name  of  Dr. 
Deane  on  the  ticket,  his  election  as  our  next  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  virtually  assured. 


A  POPULAR  CANDIDATE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  approval  of  the  action  of  the  late  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles,  in  its  unanimous  nomination  of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  June  last  we  called  attention  to  the  coming 
election,  and  gave  it  as  our  sincere  opinion  that  the  nominee  for  the  aforementioned  office 
should  be  "a  representative  educator,  of  broad  views,  high  culture,  extended  experience  and 
an  unblemished  personal  record."  We  also  stated,  judging  from  the  numerous  oral  and 
written  communications  which  we  had  received  from  prominent  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  together  with  our  individual  knowledge  in  the  premises,  that  Mr.  Hoitt  was  "the  man 
for  the  place."  The  Journal  for  July  repeated  these  sentiments,  and  added,  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  unexpected  social  or  political  revolution,  we  should  soon  be  enabled  to  record 
the  triumphant  nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  Hoitt.  Thus  far  our  predictions  have  proved 
to  be  true,  and  we  rest  secure  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  fully  verified  by  the  results  of  the 
November  election.  We  say  again  that  Mr.  Hoitt  is  "  thoroughly  honest,  capable,  honor- 
able and  conservative."  He  is  a  veteran  teacher,  equally  popular  in  the  city  and  the  country. 
In  one  thing  the  Journal  honestly  differs  from  Mr.  Hoitt,  and  that  is  in  his  advocacy  (he 
was  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time)  of  the  law  for  the  compilation,  publication  and  introduc- 
tion in  our  schools  of  the  State  series  of  text-books.  We  do  not  think  it  a  wise  action  for 
the  promotion  of  public  education  ;  Mr.  Hoitt  does,  and  we  are  content  to  await  the  verdict 
of  time  and  experience.  In  the  interim  we  extend  our  cordial  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hoitt ; 
to  the  Convention  that  nominated  him,  and  to  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens all  through  California  who  will  work  and  vote  for  him,  and,  as  we  firmly  believe,  elect 
him  our  next  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CREDITABLE     COMPOSITIONS. 

A  Seventh  Grade  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  who  has  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Journal  and  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  course  of  study,  submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  by  Dr.  Deane,  recently  required  the  children  in  her  class  to 
write  a  composition.  A  picture,  representing  a  scene  in  the  woods,  and  a  bare-headed  little 
girl,  stick  in  hand,  in  pursuit  of  a  dog  sportively  running  away  with  her  hat  in  his  mouth, 
was  produced  and  the  class  was  told  to  describe  it,  the  title  only  being  given  by  the  teacher. 
The  time  allowed  was  half  an  hour.  None  of  the  pupils  had  ever  received  any  suggestion  or 
instruction  from  the  teacher  about  the  picture.  It  was,  to  them,  an  entirely  new  subject 
upon  which  they  had  neither  held  any  previous  conversation,  nor  written.  The  idea  was  to 
test  their  powers  in  the  use  of  English.  It  was  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results.  We 
here  reproduce  several  of  the  best  and  the  names  of  the  writers,  all  little  girls  each  averag- 
ing from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  : 

THE   GIRL   AND   THE   DOG. 

Ann  is  running  down  the  hill.  Do  you  know  what  she  is  running  after  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
The  dog  has  her  hat,  and  she  is  trying  to  catch  him.     If  she  can    catch  him  she  will  get  her 
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hat.     Ann   has  a  stick  in  her  hand,  but  I  don't  think  she  will  hit  Rab.     Her  hat  has  a  nice 
ribbon  on  it.     If  the  ribbon  is  spoiled  her  mother  will  not  like  it.   I  don't  think  it  is  spoiled. 

Edith  Mills, 
the  girl  and  the  dog. 

See  Lucy  and  Prince.  Prince  has  Lucy's  hat.  Look  at  Lucy  run  after  him.  Prince 
does  not  think  Lucy  can  catch  him.  Do  you  think  she  will  catch  him  ?  I  do.  He  thinks 
he  is  smart  because  Lucy  did  not  catch  him  yet,  but  she  will  catch  him.  Lucy  has  a  stick  in 
her  hand.  Do  you  think  she  will  hit  him  ?  I  don't.  I  think  he  is  a  bad  dog.  Don't  you 
think  so  ? 

Eda  Kraft, 
the  girl  and  the  dog. 

Annie  is  running  after  the  dog.  The  dog  has  her  hat  in  his  mouth.  This  dog  is  a  good 
hunting  dog.  See  how  fast  he  runs.  Annie  can  run  fast  too,  don't  you  think  so?  They  are 
running  through  the  woods.  Here  is  a  tree  with  beautiful  leaves  on  it.  Do  you  not  think 
this  is  a  good  dog  ?  Annie  has  a  big  stick  in  her  hand.  She  is  going  to  hit  the  clog  when 
she  can  catch  him. 

Lizzie  Ryan. 
the  girl  and  the  dog. 

Here  is  the  woods.  The  grass  is  green,  the  trees  are  tall  and  the  flowers  are  fresh. 
Here  is  a  girl.  Her  name  is  Maud.  She  is  running  to  catch  her  dog.  The  dog's  name  is 
Rab.  He  has  Maud's  hat  in  his  mouth  and  is  running  away  with  it.  She  has  a  stick  in  her 
hand  to  hit  him  with.  She  is  running  down  the  pathway.  Rab  is  a  bad  dog  to  take  Maud's 
hat.  Rab  is  Maud's  pet  dog.  He  is  a  New  Foundland  dog.  The  girl  wears  slippers.  She 
is  very  angry  with  Rab. 

Annie  O'Brien. 

The  penmanship,  the  spelling,  the  capitalizing  and  the  punctuation  are  all  very  merito- 
rious. The  clear,  direct  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentences  is  simply  admirable. 
Each  of  the  papers  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  originality,  evidenced  in  the  thought,  the 
style  of  expression  and  the  general  arrangement.  They  are  highly  creditable  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  If  the  Seventh  Grades  of  any  of  the  other  schools  can  exhibit  compositions 
equally  meritorious,  and  written  under  like  conditions  in  this  early  stage  of  the  term,  the 
Journal  will  be  glad  to  give  them  publicity. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  teachers  and  children  of  our  public  schools  will  enjoy  a  holiday  on  Admission  Day. 

The  Journal  calls  the  attention  of  its  subscribers  to  an  article  in  this  number  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Percentage,"  by  Frank  Morton,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  at  present  a 
teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School. 

If  the  Republican  Municipal  Convention  act  with  as  much  wisdom  as  was  displayed  by 
the  delegates  to  the  late  State  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  will  receive  the 
nomination  for  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  the  first  ballot. 

School  Director  Stern,  who  has  been  a  true  friend  to  the  teachers,  is  mentioned  as  the 
probable  nominee  of  the  Republican  City  Convention  for  Auditor.  He  would,  if  elected, 
undoubtedly  fill  the  office  with  ability  and  honesty. 

The  original  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  comprising  "  The  Philosophy  of  Per- 
centage," by  Frank  Morton  ;  "The  Chautauqua  Circle  at  Wrightville,"  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Field; 
"  The  Theory  of  True  Education,"  by  Fred.  H.  Hackett ;  and  "Pedagogic  Percolations," 
by  Aurelia  Griffith  ;  are  of  unusual  excellence  and  variety,  and  well  worthy  a  careful  perusal. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  ticket  given  us  by  the  late  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco  received  her  full  share  of  representation,  but  the  nominees 
were  selected  for  their  eminent  fitness,  irrespective  of  whether  they  chanced  to  be  residents  of 
the  city  or  country.  John  F.  Swift  is  a  leader  who  deserves  and  will,  we  believe,  receive  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  our  best  citizens  (Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans)  at  the  coming 
election  in  November. 
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SCRAPS   OF   SCIENCE. 


A  health  authority  insists  that  low  pillows  should  be  used  and  that  high  ones  are  hurt- 
ful. 

Stop  one  ear  with  the  finger,  and  press  the  other  to  one  end  of  a  long  stick,  or  piece  of 
deal  wood,  and  if  a  watch  be  held  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  the  ticking  will  be  heard, 
be  the  wood  or  stick  ever  so  long. 

The  Lancet  says  that  appetite  is  a  most  misleading  sensation,  only  remotely  related  to 
the  actual  demands  of  the  organism.  If  we  only  ate  deliberately  we  should  find  half  our 
accustomed  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  cravings  of  hunger,  and  hence 
save  ourselves  from  the  evils  of  dyspepsia,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  over  increase 
in  weight. 

Recent  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  recovering  the  tin  from  waste  and 
scrap  tin  plates  by  means  of  an  electric  process  which  is  also  said  to  be  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  tailings,  slag  and  many  kinds  of  refuse.  Dynamos  are  used  to  generate  the 
electric  current,  which  is  passed  through  the  solutions  in  which  the  tin  cuttings  or  mining 
stuffs  are  deposited.  These  are  connected  with  the  positive  pole  and  the  tin  withdrawn  from 
the  tin  cuttings,  or  the  gold  withdrawn  from  other  substances  which  may  be  under  treatment. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  a  greatly  respected  English  authority  on  dyspepsia,  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  milk  puddings  and  stewed  fruits  for  the  dyspeptic,  the  bilious  and  the  gouty.  He 
says  :  "  Sugar  is  undoubtedly  objectionable  to  many,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  add 
sugar  to  stewed  fruit.  If  the  acidity  be  neutralized  by  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  the  natural 
sweetness  of  the  fruit  will  be  brought  out  and  the  dish  be  made  more  agreeable  than  though 
artificially  made  sugar  were  added." 

A  German  entomologist,  claims  that  spiders  have  perfect  sight  only  at  very  short  dis- 
tances. Their  sense  of  touch  is  consequently  remarkably  well  developed.  Their  smell  is  so 
good  that  they  can  distinguish  odors,  and  their  hearing  is  excellent.  Some  of  them  show  a 
remarkable  instinct  in  building  their  webs — even  their  first — in  perfect  geometrical  form.  A 
reflective  power  is  evinced  by  their  refusal  of  all  kinds  of  tough  insects  which  have  been  once 
attacked  unsuccessfully. 

"  Even  in  the  most  ancient  times,"  the  Scientific  American  says,  "different  foreign  matters 
were  mixed  with  bread.  In  Thracia  bread  was  mixed  with  powdered  dried  roots,  in  Syria 
with  dried  mulberries,  in  Egypt  with  whole  grains.  In  modern  times  in  Sweden  they  add  to 
the  bread  powdered  dried  fish  ;  in  Ireland  and  in  Iceland,  moss,  which,  besides  being  nutri- 
tious, keeps  the  bread  from  drying  ;  in  Prussia:  white  clay,  which  contains  alkali  salts  and 
makes  bread  very  light  ;  in  Russia  powdered  bark  or  finely  chopped  straw.  On  the  western 
shore  of  England  a  certain  kind  of  seaweed  is  gathered,  washed,  boiled  and  then  baked 
with  oatmeal  flour.  In  Africa,  powdered  dry  locusts  are  mixed  with  bread  ;  In  India,  pota- 
toes and  pea  flour,  and  during  the  famine  stones  ground  to  fine  powder.  " 

Mars  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  being  a  kind  of  duplicate  earth.  It  is  endowed 
with  land,  water,  clouds  and  air,  and  snow  accumulating  around  its  poles  in  their  respective 
winter  seasons  The  atmosphere  of  the  planet  is,  however,  obviously  much  more  rare  than 
that  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  only  exerts  at  the  planet's  surface  a  pressure  of  about  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter  to  the  square  inch.  The  climate  of  Mars  is  conceived,  from  the  amall  amount 
of  snow  that  accumulates  at  the  poles  of  the  planet,  to  be  comparatively  mild.  The  water 
is  distributed  into  a  very  curious  series  of  long  parallel  canals,  which  run  out  from  the  ocean 
basins  to  an  extent  in  some  places  of  three  and  four  thousand  miles.  Two  moons  have  been 
discovered  since  1877,  presenting  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles,  and  one 
of  them  completing  a  revolution  round  the  planet  in  little  more  than  seven  hours. — EJitt- 
burg  Review. 
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"  There  is  but  one  idea  I  am  thinking  of  that  I  care  to  talk  about,"  said  Thomas  Edi- 
son. "  As  soon  as  I  can  find  time  to  go  to  Florida  I  am  going  to  make  some  experiments 
with  earth  currents.  I  cannot  do  it  here,  because  there  is  too  much  mineral  in  the  soil.  In 
Florida  it  is  all  sand.  There  are  currents  of  electricity  passing  all  the  time  through  the 
earth  ;  their  directions,  however,  are  unknown.  I  propose  to  arrange  eight  currents,  radiat- 
ing in  as  many  directions  from  a  central  point.  I  will  place  a  man  at  each  circuit  to  test  the 
power  of  the  currents.  It  is  well  known  that  if  an  earth  current  crosses  a  wire  at  right 
angles  there  is  but  little  if  any  appreciable  effect  made  upon  it.  The  greatest  power  is  felt 
where  the  wire  and  currents  run  in  parallel  directions.  In  Boston  I  have  run  a  wire  six 
hours  with  the  aurora  borealis  without  a  battery.  If  I  had  had  a  rod  at  that  time  running 
from  New  York  to  Boston  I  would  have  had  electric  power  enough  on  it  to  run  all  the  machin" 
ery  in  Boston." 

"  After  you  understand  the  currents,  what  then  ?" 

"  Well,  a  knowledge  of  them  may  revolutionize  telegraphy.  It  may  revolutionize  the 
meteorological  bureau  system  and  make  it  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  exactly.  1  have 
an  idea  that  it  may  do  something  still  greater,  but  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  it  at  present. 
Telegraphic  wires  sooner  or  later  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  I  believe.  They  are  expensive 
and  cumbersome,  and  why  use  them  if  you  can  make  an  instrument  that  will  be  sensitive  to 
the  natural  earth  currents  ?" — Philadelphia  Times. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  stirred  up  among  the  fishermen  of  San  Francisco  on  the  26th  of 
May  by  the  discovery  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  crustacean.  The  creature  was 
taken  in  the  water  off  the  Farallone  Islands,  by  Captain  Camilia,  who  was  fishing  there  in 
his  smack.  When  seen  by  some  members  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
"new  crab"  proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  the  Limulus  Polyphemus,  so  common  in  the 
waters  of  the  Eastern  coast,  where  it  is  known  as  the  king-crab  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
and  the  horse-foot  crab  because  of  its  form.  The  living  genus  Limulus,  if  we  reject  two 
doubtful  forms,  has  but  three  species— our  own  Limulus  Polyphemus,  the  Limulus  moluceanus 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Limulus  rotundicandus  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  waters. 
Geologically  considered,  this  strange  creature  has  the  highest  antiquity  of  any  of  the  crusta- 
ceans. And  its  place  in  nature  is  a  problem  of  profound  difficulty.  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood, 
so  long  ago  as  1869,  showed  that  in  form  the  larval  Limulus  was  identical  with  the  trilobite. 
Since  then  embryological  and  anatomical  study  has  shown  that  the  animal  is  not  a  crab,  and 
it  is  now  even  doubtful  which  it  favors  more,  the  position  of  an  aquatic  scorpion  or  an  aquatic 
arachnidan  ;  for  it  really  seems  to  have  structural  elements  of  both  the  spider  and  the  scor- 
pion. It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that,  while  the  trilobite  succumbed  to  geologic  causes 
and  became  extinct,  Limulus  survived  the  most  stupendous  changes  of  land  and  sea.  What- 
ever the  species  of  the  San  Francisco  specimen  may  be,  as  the  first  one  taken  in  the  Pacific 
waters,  it  is  highly  interesting.  *  *  *  *  This  is  almost  a  certainty  that  its  appearance 
on  the  Pacific  coast  comes  of  an  accidental  introduction  of  some  Limulus-eggs  at  the  time 
that  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  introduced  into  the  California  waters  a  lot  of  lobsters 
taken  from  the  East,  as  an  experiment  in  stocking  the  Pacific  coast. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

NEWS   EEOOED. 


GENERAL. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  divided  by  law  into  thirteen   normal   school    districts, 

and  in  ten  of  these  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  established. 

"  A  Harvard  student  was  recently  knocked    senseless,"   says   a    Boston   exchange. 


We  have  an  idea  that  it  could  not  have  been  much  of  a  blow,  either. — New  Haven  News. 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  said  to  have  more  alumni  in  the  present  Congress  than 

any  other  institution  of  learning  in  the  country. 
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The  Scotch  Universities  are  considering  the  propriety  of  granting  a  new  degree,  to 

be  called  the  "Schoolmaster's  Diploma." 

It  is   estimated    there   were   over    500   teachers   in  attendance  at  the  recent  State 

Association  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Over   60,000   people  attended  the  fete  recently  held  in  Crystal  Palace,  London,  by 

Band  of  Hope  children  of  England. 

A  circular  has  been  issued   from  Cincinnati  calling  for  statistics  of  German  schools 

in  the  United  States. 

Columbia    College    will    hereafter   admit  young  women  on  the  same  basis  as  young 

men,  and  at  its  last  commencement  conferred   upon  a  young  woman  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Cornell  Library  begins  in  its  current  Bulletin,  No.  15,  a  list  of  the  series  of  munici- 


pal documents  of  American  cities  on  its  shelves.     The    Library  now  numbers  nearly  62,oeo 
volumes  and  about  15,000  pamphlets. 

The  estimate  by  the  Philadelphia    Hoard  of  Education  of  the  expenses  for  1887  of 

the  city's  schools  asks    for    $2,172,958.35,  or  about    §300,000  more  than  the  appropriation  of 
$1,864,154  for  the  present  year.     The  principal  item  is  $1,347,840.50  for  teachers'  salaries. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  language,  translated  by  Mile-. 

Coverdale,  and  issued  in  1535,  was  sold  the  other  day  in  London  for  $600.     It  is  so  excess- 
ively rare  that  no  perfect  copy  is  known  to  exist. 

The  Parisian  Societe  des  Compositeurs  de  Musique  offers  three  prizes  for  competi- 


tion :  three  thousand  francs  for  a  symphony,  five  hundred  francs  for  a  piano  quartet,  and  five 
hundred  francs  for  the  best  setting  of  a  poem  to  be  written  for  the  society. 

The  committee  of  the  Berlin  Musiklehrer-Yerein  has  presented  a  memorial  to  the 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  begging  him  to  appoint  an  examination  by  the  State  of  all 
persons  wishing  to  become  teachers  of  music,  or  to  establish  a  musical  institute. 

A   young    Washington   woman  makes  a  comfortable  income  by  teaching    American 

small  talk  to  the  young  attaches  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Embassies.  As  they  all  know 
the  same  set  of  phrases  and  the  same  set  of  girls  their  "  conversation  "  is  a  trifle  monotonous, 
but  it  amuses  them. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  more  than  thirty  thousand  public  school  teach- 


ers ;  seven  thousand  more  than  in  all  New  England,  and  one-half  more  than  in  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio.  The  salaries  of  these  teachers  amount  to  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  annual  outlay  for  binaries  and  apparatus  exceeds  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  exhibit  car  that  will  leave  Portland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 

Immigration,  will  take,  besides  the  display  of  products,  about  150,000  pieces  of  literature 
descriptive  of  Oregon.  Already  56,000  pieces  are  packed,  ready  to  be  shipped,  embracing 
2,200  newspapers,  3,600  pamphlets  of  "  Oregon  as  It  L,"  and  35,000  leaflets  of  the  same 
title. 

The  President  of  the  Province  of  West  Prussia  has  issued  an  order  imposing  a  fine 

on  parents  and  guardians  of  school  children  for  each  day  of  the  latter's  unjustifiable  absence 
from  school.  If  the  fine  of  10  pfennige  to  1  mark  is  not  paid,  imprisonment  of  from  six 
hours  to  three  days  is  the  punishment.  Employers  of  children  of  the  school  age  during  the 
hours  of  study  are  subject  to  heavier  penalties. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  attending  the  passage  of  the   Tehachapi   Pass  is  the 

monstrous  locomotive  "Gobernador,"  the  largest  in  the  world,  which  is  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  heaviest  trains  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  pass.  She  was  designed  expressly  for  the 
service  by  General  Master  Mechanic  Stevens  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  was  built  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  weighs  ninety  tons. 
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Among  the  trophies  brought  home  by  the  French  army  from  the  Eastern  expeditions 

is  a  specimen  of  a  bird,  rarely,  if  at  all,  seen  in  Europe.  This  is  the  celebrated  Chinese,  or 
rather  Manchoorian  lark.  He  is  a  larger  bird  than  his  European  congener  ;  his  notes  are 
more  brilliant,  and  his  natural  repertoire,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  is  more  extensive. 
But  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  his  wonderful  promptness  and  skill  of  mimicry. 

It  appears  from  a  notice  inserted  in  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britani- 

ca"  (the  20th),  that,  according  to  present  arrangements,  the  work  will  be  completed  in  four 
more  volumes.  Both  P  and  R  have  been  long  letters,  and  S  threatens  to  be  equally  tedious. 
It  is  expected  that  T  and  U  may  be  compressed  into  one  volume,  while  the  last  volume  will 
embrace  V — Z,  to  be  followed  by  a  much-needed  general  index.  It  is  eleven  years  since  the 
work  began,  and  we  may  expect  the  remaining  volumes  to  spred  over  two  years  at  least. 

A  Lovelock  (Nevada)  correspondent  writes  :     The    Indian   school   continues  open, 

although  the  white  schools  have  taken  a  vacation.  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  a  teacher  from  the 
East,  sent  here  by  Miss  Peabody,  arrived  last  week,  and  will  assist  the  Princess  during  the 
summer  in  teaching  the  young  Piutes.  Eastern  people  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  this  in- 
stitution of  learning,  and  contribute  liberally  toward  its  support.  The  scholars  are  furnished 
dinner  each  day,  and  they  are  much  neater  in  appearance  than  before  the  school  opened. 
Many  of  the  little  girls  are  dressed  in  "Mother  Hubbards,"  and  look  quite  cute  in  this 
strange  Eastern  fashion.  The  strictest  order  is  maintained  and  the  school  is  conducted  in  a 
very  creditable  manner. 

A  little  pamphlet  or  prospectus  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Hunts- 

ville,  Ala.,  gives  a  list  of  134  colored  boys  and  98  colored  girls  who  are  attending  that  insti- 
tution. The  school  was  started  by  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  has  since  received 
about  $20,000  from  the  State,  three-fourths  of  which  is  represented  by  property  deeded  to 
the  State.  The  boys  are  taught  carpentry  and  printing,  and  the  girls  work  at  sewing,  dress- 
making, etc.,  and  those  who  graduate  are  required  to  teach  for  the  State  for  two  years.  More 
than  100  trained  teachers  have  been  sent  out  from  Huntsville  in  the  last  eleven  years.  Tuition 
is  entirely  free,  and  those  who  come  from  a  distance  pay  only  seven  dollars  a  month  for  board. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  Normal  Schools  supported  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  the 
Peabody  fund,  all  of  which  are  preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  proper. 

The  human  family  living  on  earth  consists  of  about  1,450,000,000  individuals  ;  not 

less,  probably  more.  These  are  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface  so  that  now  there  is  no 
considerable  part  where  man  is  not  found.  In  Asia,  where  he  was  first  planted,  there  are 
now  approximately  about  800,000,000,  densely  crowded  ;  on  an  average  120  to  the  square 
mile.  In  Europe  there  are  320,000,000,  averaging  100  to  the  square  mile,  not  so  crowded, 
but  everywhere  dense,  and  at  points  over-populated.  In  Africa  there  are  210,000,000.  In 
America,  North  and  South,  there  are  110,000,000,  relatively  thinly  scattered  and  recent.  In 
the  islands,  large  and  small,  probabty  10,000,000.  The  extremes  of  the  white  and  black  are 
as  five  to  three  ;  the  remaining  700,000,000  intermediate  brown  and  tawny.  Of  the  race, 
500,000,000  are  well  clothed — that  is,  wear  garments  of  some  kind  to  cover  their  nakedness  ; 
700,000,000  are  semi-clothed,  covering  inferior  parts  of  the  body  ;  250,000,000  are  practi- 
cally naked.  Of  the  race,  500,000,000  live  in  houses  partly  furnished  with  the  appointments 
of  civilization  ;  700,000,000  in  huts  or  caves  with  no  furnishing  ;  260,000,000  have  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  home,  are  barbarous  and  savage — the  range  is  from  the  topmost  round — 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  which  is  the  highest-known — down  to  naked  savagery.  The 
portion  of  the  race  lying  below  the  line  of  human  condition  is  at  the  very  least  three-fifths 
of  the  whole,  or  900,000,000. 

PERSONAL. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  has  been  tendered  a  position  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Harvard  College,  Mass. 

-Mr.    Thomas    Ewing   Sherman,    son  of  General  Sherman,  will  be  a  Professor  of 

Rhetoric  in  Detroit  College  next  year. 
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The  memoirs  of  the  late  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  will  appear  next  De- 


cember. 


-Charles  Dickens  Jr.   is  coming  to  America  next  fall,  and  will  give  readings  from  his 


father's  works. 

Professor  Helmholtz  of  Germany  has  been  awarded  850  a  year  for  being  the  greatest 

benefactor  of  science. 

William  Irelan,  Jr.,  State  Mineralogist,  has  been  visiting  the  famous  hydraulic  and 

drift  mines  of  Cherokee  and  the  tunnel  at  Big  Bend. 

Count  Ysugi,  son  of  the  Premier  of  Japan,  was  recently  in  Chicago  arranging  with 

publishers  for  school  textbooks  in  the  English  language  for  use  in  the  Japanese  schools. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  declined  to  accept  a  testimonial  of  plate  valued  at  §12,500 

from  the  Commission  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 

The  $5,000  given  by  the  late  Senator  Sharon  to  the  Orphans'  Home  has  been  con- 


verted into  the  first  Industrial  School  of  Nevada,  which  has  been  completed  at  Reno. 

Dr.  J.  S.  II.  Fogg  of  Boston,  has  a  complete  set  of  the  autographs  of  the  signers  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  having  paid  $50  for  one  signature  cut  from  the  fly-leaf  of 
a  book. 

David  Davis  bequeathed  to  his  son  two  historic  canes,  one  of  which    belonged  to 

Henry   Winter   Davis — presented  to  him  by  the  American  party — and  the  other  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

President  Dwight  of  Yale  has  a  scholarly  stoop,  and  this  is  why  a  little  New  Haven 

girl,  quite  innocent  of  an  attempt  at  a  pun,  said  :     "  Mamma,    I  think  he  is  the  stoopedest 
man  I  ever  did  see." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School,  has   been 


honored   by   an   election    to  membership  in   the  National    Council  of  Education,    an  honor 
conferred  upon  but  few  women. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  remarks  :   "  I  recognize  but  one  mental  acquisition  as  an 

essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  lady  or  gentleman— namely,    an  accurate  and  refined  use 
of  the  mother  tongue." 

Of  the  California  boys  who  presented  themselves  for  admittance  to  Harvard  Uni- 


versity at  the  examination  held  in  this  city  last  month,  Messrs.  H.  Brandenstein,  M.  Blum 
and  A.  Koshland  passed,  all  with  honors.  They  were  prepared  by  Professor  Henry  Sen- 
ger. 

Lieutenant   Schwatka   is   in  command  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  New  York 

Times  to  explore  St.  Elias,  the  highest  peak  in  North  America.  This  mountain  has  never 
yet  been  climbed  to  its  top  by  a  white  man.  Prof.  Libby,  of  Princeton  College,  has  charge  of 
the  scientific  work. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Grant  not  only  receives    the  larger  part  of  the   profits   from   the 


sale  of  the  General's  "Memoirs,"  but  has  also  the  privilege  of  examining  the  whole  of  the 
publishers'  accounts  whenever  she  pleases.  Her  share  of  the  proceeds  already  amounts  to 
$630,000. 

Liszt  was  performing  on  the  piano  for  Rossini,  on  whom  he  was  calling.      "  What  is 


that  ?"  asked  Rossini.  "  A  funeral  march  I  composed  en  the  death  of  Meyerbeer.  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  maestro?"  "  Not  bad— only  it  would  hue  neen  much  better  had  you  died 
and  Meyerbeer  written  the  music." 

A  memorial  tablet  has  been  placed  in  Hopkins'  Hall,  Johns    Hopkins    University, 


in  honor  of  Charles  Durban  Morris,  formerly  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins.  It  was  given  by  a  number  of  Mr. 
Morris'  pupils,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved. 
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Mme.  Sembrich  adds  generosity  to  her  artistic  accomplishments.     She  has  recently 

presented  two  thousand  florins  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  Lemberg,  where  she  made 
her  first  musical  studies,  and  has  also  given  four  thousand  florins  to  the  poor  of  her  native 
town,  Krakow. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Winslow  writes  to  the  Boston  Advertiser  that  Dr.  Reginald  S.   Poole, 


of  the  British  Museum,  has  obtained  for  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  a  colossus  of 
Rameses  II.  It  is  of  granite,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation  and  richly 
inscribed.  Its  transportation  awaits  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  it  cannot  be  shipped  before 
February. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Alameda  County. --The  University 
medal  for  1886  was  won  by  Frank  Fischer. 
The  following  named  students  received  their 
commissions  from  the  Governor  :  Colonel, 
James  K.  Moffit  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Robt. 
O.  Turner ;  Major,  George  D.  Boyd  ;  Cap- 
tains, Alexander  G.  Eells  ;  Philip  S.  Wool- 
sey,  George  T.  Clark,  Charles  L.  Bieden- 
bach;  First  Lieutenants,  Kimball  G.  Easton, 
Waldo  S.  Waterman,  Frank  Fischer,  Abra- 
ham T.  Barnett,  Edward  A.  Howard. 

President  Holden  has  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Ed- 
ward Charles  Pickering. 

Bachelor  of  Arts — Thomas  A.  Barnett, 
Gulielma  Ruth  Crocker,  Charles  Louis  Bie- 
denbach,  Kimball  Gushes  Easton,  Frank 
Fischer. 

Bachelor  of  Science — Alfred  Braverman, 
George  Thomas  Clark,  James  Kennedy  Mof- 
fit, Robert  Chester  Turner,  Waldo  Sprague 
Waterman. 

Bachelor  of  Letters — Leslie  Alexander 
Jordan,  Frances  Royal  Sprague,  Alice  Chap- 
man. 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy — Alexander  Grimes 
Eells,  Edwartl  Everett  Howard,  Harriet  Lane 
Levy,  Ida  Chadeayne  Miller. 

A  lady  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  Oak- 
dale  School  presented  a  recommendation 
given  her  by  the  Trustees  of  the  school  she 
last  taught,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
young  lady  was  so  very  pleasant  and  amiable 
that  the  Trustees  could  not  help  but  love  her. 
She  was  immediately  engaged. 

Supt.    F.    M.    Campbell    and   wife  gave  a 

very  enjoyable  reception  to  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Parker,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th 

of  August.     The    Institute    occupied    three 

'  days,  and  while  it  was  in  progress  the  schools 


were  adjourned,  so  as  to  give  the  teachers 
and  pupils  a  chance  to  attend.  Following  is 
the  programme  : 

Wednesday,  August  18th. — Organization; 
Recess  ;  Reading,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker ;  Ar- 
ticulation, Mrs.  F.  W.  Parker ;  Reading, 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker.  Music— Management 
of  the  voice,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Parker  ;  Language, 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

Evening. — Lecture — Learning  to  Do  by 
Doing,  Col.  F.  W.   Parker. 

Thursday.— Language,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker; 
Carriage  and  Bearing,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Parker  ; 
Recess ;  Geography,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  ; 
Music — Del  Sarte  System  of  Expression, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Parker  ;  Geography,  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  ;  Recess  ;  Order,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

Friday.  —  Oakland  teachers  convene  in 
Hamilton  Hall  at  9  A.  M.,  with  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  in  charge,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
jects of  History  and  Elocution. 

County  teachers  met  in  the  Lafayette 
School  building,  Jefferson  Street,  between 
nth  and  12th  Streets,  with  County  Superin- 
tendent P.  M.  Fisher  in  charge.  Discussion 
of  the  Revised  Course  in  English  Literature, 
by  the  Institute.  How  to  teach  Natural 
Philosophy,  by  Trof.  Granville  T.  Foster. 

Afternoon — Music;  Committees  appointed 
at  the  last  Institute  will  report  upon  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

1st.  "  Resolved,  That  our  schools  would 
be  more  thoroughly  and  economically  taught, 
with  less  labor  to  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
if  in  all  grades  above  the  Seventh,  subjects 
were  assigned  to  teachers  instead  of  teachers 
being  assigned  to  grades." 

S.  T.  BLACK,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

2d.  "  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  Tonic-Sol-Fa 
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system  of  music,  and  report  the  reasons  for 
or  against  the  advisability  of  introducing  the 
system  into  our  schools." 

J.  H.  Sumner,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Further  reports  of  Committees.  Adjourn- 
ment. 

Miss  Anna  Zillisch,  a  teacher  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  visited,  last  month,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  several  of  the  schools  of 
Oakland.  The  visitor  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  her  observations. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Mary's  College  will  soon 
be  removed  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland. 

E.  N.  Hitchcock,  Principal  of  the  Warm 
Springs  School,  has  resigned. 

The  tax-payers  of  Temescal  have  decided 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  for 
the  building  of  a  new  school-house. 

First  Grade  Certificates  have  been  granted 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  A.  W. 
Scott  and  W.  C.  Cawdery. 

The  Chabot  Astronomical  Observatory,  in 
Lafayette  Square,  is  situated  in  latitude  37 
deg.  48  min.  5  sees,  north,  longitude  122  deg. 
16  min.  34.4  sees,  west  from  Greenwich  ;  or, 
in  time,  8  hrs.  9  min.  6.3  sees,  west  from 
Greenwich,  3  hrs.  o  min.  54. 2  sees,  west  from 
Washington. 

The  observatory  building,  together  with  its 
splendid  equipment  consisting  of  an  8-inch 
equatorial  telescope,  with  circles,  driving 
clock,  spectroscope,  micrometer,  and  all  nec- 
essary accessories,  a  4js-mch  double  pier 
transit,  a  sidereal  clock,  chronometer,  mean- 
time clock,  chronograph,  and  valuable  me- 
teorological instruments,  all  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  construction,  was  the 
free  gift  of  Anthony  Chabot  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  trust  for  the  city  of  Oakland. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Direc- 
tor ;  Chas.  Buckhalter,  of  Oakland,  and 
Chas.  B.  Mill,  of  San  Francisco,  are  assist- 
ants in  charge  ;  F.  II.  McConnel,  of  Dillon 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  charge  of  the 
clocks,  and  Geo.  E.  Carleton  is  the  electri- 
cian. The  public  is  admitted  to  the  observ- 
atory, on  cards  issued  by  the  Director,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  ;  Monday  evenings  are  reserved 
for  the  schools,  and  Friday  evenings  are  re- 
served for  observatory  work.  Already  the 
observatory  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
interest  in  astronomical  studies,  and  cards  of 


admission  are   eagerly   sought,    engagements 
being  made  five  and  six  weeks  in  advance. 

Sacramento  County. — Relative  to  the 
State  series  of  text-books,  Superintendent 
Welcker  has  issued  a  circular  in  which  he  says 
that  the  Speller  and  Third  Reader  are  ready, 
and  that  the  First  Reader  is  nearly  through 
the  press,  while  the  Second  Reader  and 
Arithmetic  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution as  soon  as  the  funds  for  their  pur- 
chase are  made  payable.  He  further  adds  : 
' '  I  am  not  now  able  to  give  the  cost  price  of 
the  several  books.  The  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation has  not  as  yet  the  data  for  the  same. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  '  Reval- 
uing Fund  '  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate the  Speller  (which  replaces  the  Com- 
mon Speller  and  Word  Analysis)  at  three- 
fourths  the  price  of  the  Speller  in  use  ;  the 
Arithmetic  at  one-half  the  cost  of  Grammar 
School  arithmetics,  and  the  series  of  readers 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  the  series  in  use." 

The  "  RevalueingFund  "  mentioned  above 
is  provided  for  in  Section  7  of  the  Act,  which 
states  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Boards  of 
Supervisors  to  provide  such  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  County  School  Superin- 
tendents to  purchase  State  text-books ;  all 
moneys  to  be  taken  therefrom  to  be  replaced 
by  the  moneys  received  from  the  teachers  for 
the  books  furnished  by  them  to  the  scholars. 
The  present  year's  levy  should  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  books 
named. 

Benjamin  Howard  is  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  County  Convention  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Humboldt  County. — A  new  school- 
house  is  to  be  built  soon  in  the  Englewood 
School  District. 

Mis.  Ellison,  of  Eureka,  is  teaching  the 
Salmon  Creek  School. 

The  following  information  is  gleaned  from 
the  annual  report  of  Supt.  Phelps  : 

The  County  has  thirty  school  districts,  com- 
prising 36  Grammar  and  62  Primary  Schools; 
number  of  teachers,  101,  of  whom  5S  are 
females.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
male  teachers  is  $105,  to  female  teachers  $93. 
There  are  24  teachers  who  hold  life  diplomas, 
6   hold    State    educational    diplomas.     The 
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number  holding  first-grade  certificates  is  72  ; 
second  grade,  29.  Ninety-nine  teachers  at- 
tended the  County  Institute,  while  91  sub- 
scribe for  educational  journals. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  school  year  were 
$82,244.17  ;  total  expenditures,  $71,389.80; 
of  which  $56, 106.81  were  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries ;  $8,256. 14  for  rents,  fuel,  repairs,  etc. ; 
$1,568.24  for  school  libraries  ;  $730.66  for 
school  apparatus  ;  $4,727.95  for  sites,  build- 
ings and  school  furniture ;  balance  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  $10,854.37. 

The  total  valuation  of  school  property  in 
the  county  is  $92,844,  apportioned  as  follows: 
Valuation  of  lots,  school-houses  and  furniture, 
$75,095;  of  school  libraries,  $12,873;  of 
school  apparatus,  $4,876. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
various  county  schools  is  4,349,  the  Grammar 
grades  having  of  this  number  y8^,  and  the 
Primary  grades  3,561  pupils. 

Los  Angeles  County. — The  Normal 
School  at  Los  Angeles  reserved  eighty  appli- 
cations for  admission  last  month,  and  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  Los  Angeles,  in 
order  to  settle  an  old  dispute,  has  decided  to 
give  a  salary  to  its  Clerk,  and  let  the  legality 
of  the  act  be  tested. 

Mrs.  M .  A.  White  has  been  elected  a  teacher 
in  the  department,  and  assigned  to  the  Temple 
Street  School. 

The  Wilmington  public  schools  have  re- 
opened this  month  with  a  full  attendance, 
and  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  San  Jose,  at  the 
helm. 

That  Los  Angeles  is  aware  of  the  need  of 
increased  school-house  accommodations  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  city's  rapidly  aug- 
menting population  of  "  Young  America,"  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  seven  new  school 
buildings,  aggregating  in  cost  about  $55,000, 
are  in  course  of  construction  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, says  the  Herald. 

The  Sierra  Madra  Library  Association  has 
organized  and  elected  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Wilson,  Hosmer,  Hart,  Crisp,  Reed  and 
Lewis  as  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Fannie  Hall,  Elma  F.  Ball,  Martha  White, 
Lillie  Duncan,  Peter  C.  Campbell,  Luella 
Duncan  and  Helen  L.  Shearer,  were  recently 
granted  First  Grade  certificates  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 


San  Joaquin  County. — The  Republican 
nominee  for  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
is  George  Goodell.  His  Democratic  oppon- 
ent is  J.  A.  Sollingcr. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  fixed  the  tui- 
tion rate  of  non-resident  pupils  of  the  Stock- 
ton High  School  at  $4  per  month  ;  $2.50  in 
the  Grammar,  and  $1.75  in  the  Primary 
Schools. 

It  has  wisely  been  decided,  on  the  motion 
of  Director  Ladd,  to  add  composition  and 
rhetoric  to  the  course  of  study  for  the  junior 
year  in  the  Stockton  High  School.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  well  be  given  to  En- 
glish. 

The  salary  of  Superintendent  S.  G.  S. 
Dunbar  has  been  increased  from  $125  to  $135 
per  month. 

The  public  schools  opened  Monday,  August 
30th.  S.  D.  Waterman  is  principal  of  the 
Stockton  High  School ;  S.  G.  S.  Dunbar, 
Principal  of  the  Lafayette  School ;  L.  M. 
Shuck,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  School  ; 
George  Goodell,  Principal  of  the  Weber 
School  ;  F.  W.  Ritter,  Principal  of  the  Jef- 
ferson School  ;  C.  L.  Neill,  Principal  of  the 
South  School. 

Miss  Emma  Badgley  will  teach  the  Vine- 
yard School  ;  Miss  Jenny  Hogan,  the  North 
School,  and  W.  A.  Houghton  will  be  general 
teacher  of  penmanship. 

San  Diego  County. — The  Elsinore  Pub- 
lic School,  says  the  News,  has  enrolled  128 
scholars,  and  is  now  fourth  in  the  county, 
San  Diego,  National  City  and  San  Jacinto 
leading  her. 

The  San  Jacinto  Register  says  :  Some  nice 
school  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
county  ;  at  Del  Mar  to  cost  $4,000  ;  Ocean 
side,  $3,600  ;  Fallbrook,  $800  ;  Elsinore, 
two,  costing  $5,000;  Escondido,  $6,000  ;  Bal- 
lena,  $1,200. 

S.  L.  Ward  is  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mis.  Z.  R.  Cronyn  and  Miss  Todd  have 
been  appointed  members  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education.  Professor  C.  N.  An- 
drews lias  also  been  chosen  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  W.  A.  Sickler,  resigned. 

Santa  Clara  County. — -The  twentieth 

session  of   the   State   Teachers'  Association, 
will  be   held  at  San  Jose,  on  December  27, 
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28,  29  and  30.  In  classifying  the  schools  six 
divisions  have  been  made,  th°'^e  being  sub- 
divided into  sections  and  groups.  Contra 
Costa  conies  under  Group  3,  of  Section  4,  of 
Division  3,  and  is  included  with  Napa,  Yolo, 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.  In  this  division 
the  sabjects  are  limited  to  Language,  Draw- 
ing (including  outline  map  drawing  from 
memory).  Handwork  done  by  the  pupils  in 
connection  with  or  as  a  part  of  the  school 
work  ;  such  as  map  and  form  moulding, 
Kindergarten  work,  models,  etc.  A  full 
presentation  of  all  the  work  done  in  these 
three  branches  is  desired,  including,  when 
possible,  full  sets  of  examination  papers  in 
Language  and  Drawing,  together  with  the 
questions  used.  The  subjects  are  limited  in 
this  division  since  the  material  would  other- 
wise be  too  abundant  for  careful  examination 
and  comparison.  It  is,  however,  requested 
that  a  selection  of  exhibits  in  any  one  or  all 
of  the  other  branches  of  study,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  exhibits  from  each  county  in  Section  4, 
be  sent  in.  This,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
forward  lines  of  work  in  which  special  excel- 
lence may  have  been  attained,  that  teachers 
may  thus  illustrate  valuable  and  original 
methods.  This  selection  of  work  should  be 
bound  or  fastened  together  so  as  to  occupy  as 
little  space  as  possible.  It  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  such  documents,  records,  cata- 
logues, cabinets,  specimens  of  work,  etc.,  be 
presented  as  will  be  of  interest  and  serve 
more  fully  to  acquaint  the  teschers  and  gen- 
eral public  with  the  aim,  scope  and  work  of 
these  institutions. 

An  exhibit  in  any  branch  must  represent,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  work  of  the  entire  class. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  class,  and  the 
number  represented  by  their  work,  must  be 
written  on  the  title  page  or  cover  of  each  set  of 
papers.  The  exhibits  of  a  school  must  be 
numbered. 

Each  paper  of  an  exhibit  must  have  writ- 
ten on  the  top  of  the  first  page  :  ( 1 )  Name 
of  the  pupil ;  (2)  age  ;  (3)  Grade  ;  (4) 
District  or  School ;  (5)  County  or  City. 
Handwork  specimens  should  be  similarly  la- 
beled. 

Each  set  of  papers  forming  an  exhibit 
should  (with  a  cover  or  title-page  sheet)  be 
securely  fastened  or  bound  together,  and  have 
distinctly    inscribed    on     the    outside:     (1) 


Number  of  Exhibit  ;  (2)  County;  (3)  Dis- 
trict or  School;  (4)  Grade;  (5)  Teacher's 
Name;  (6)  Number  of  Pupils;  (7)  Num- 
ber represented  ;  (8)  Subject,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  explanation  of  the  conditions 
under  whtch  the  work  was  done. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury^  of  August  21st, 
says  : 

During  the  past  month  the  erection  of  the 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Santa  Clara  College  has 
been  actively  progressing,  and  at  present  the 
foundations  of  the  building  are  laid  and  the 
walls  of  the  structure  have  reached  the  hight 
of  about  six  feet.  The  location  is  similar  in 
position  to  that  occupied  by  the  wooden 
chapel  which  has  been  removed  near  the  Ex- 
hibition Hall,  and  is  still  occupied  by  the 
stundents  for  devotional  exercises.  The  new 
chapel  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  will  probably  occur  at  an 
early  date  ;  the  absence  o(  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan,  from  the  State,  necessitating  the  delay. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  when 
this  interesting  ceremony  will  take  place, 
and  at  which  all  the  former  students  of  the 
institution  are  expected  to  be  present.  * 
*  *  *  Aside  from  the  interior  furnishing 
of  the  Chapel,  as  well  as  the  altar  decorations, 
the  estimated  cost  will  reach  the  vicinity  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars.     *     *  it 

is  the  intention  to  preserve  in  the  Chapel  an 
engrossed  volume  in  which  the  names  of  all 
the  students  who  have  so  kindly  donated  as- 
sistance in  the  erection  of  this  Memorial 
Chapel  will  be  preserved,  and  who  will  need 
no  further  solicitation  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  completion  of  this  noble  in- 
stitution— a  movement  that  will  be  a  lasting 
testimonial  of  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  happy  associations  that  cluster  about  the 
old  Santa  Clara  College. 

Hon.  Charles  Maclay,  formerly  of  this 
county,  has  passed  over  to  the  Trustees, 
security  for  §200,000  for  the  Maclay  College 
of  Theology  of  Southern  California  Univer- 
sity. The  building  is  to  be  a  model  of  archi- 
tecture— beautiful  and  substantial. 

The  Mercury  says  :  "  The  fall  term  of  the 
University  has  opened  with  more  favorable 
prospects  than  ever  before.  At  least  a  hun- 
dred new  students  have  signed  the  roll,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  the  services  of 
live  additional  professors  and  instructors  have 
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been  secured.  Frofessor  Cox  fills  the  chair 
of  mathematics  during  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackmar.  Rev.  A.  Higbie  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Curator  of  the  Museum 
and  Observatory,  and  will  instruct  in  miner- 
alogy and  practical  geodesy.  Professor  Moe 
of  San  Francisco,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages.  Mr. 
Reid  is  an  addition  to  the  Business  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Crary  is  the  new  teacher  of 
tjlegraphy. 

The  Los  Gatos  Public  School  re-opened 
recently  with  sixty-eight  pupils. 

Napa  County. — F.  G.  Huskey  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican  County 
Convention  for  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I.  G.  Herron  continues  as  teacher  of  the 
Howard  School  in  Brown's  Valley. 

All  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
county  have  begun  their  summer  and  fall 
terms.  The  majority  of  the  schools  have  an 
increased  attendance  of  pupils  this  session. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Napa  County, 
will  convene  in  Napa,  Tuesday,  October 
5th.  Interesting  exercises  and  a  large  at- 
tendance are  anticipated. 

J.  L.  Shearer  is  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Napa 
County. 

Miss  Mamie  Nye,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  lately  opened  a  Kindergarten 
School  at  Napa. 

A  handsome  School-house  has  been  built 
in  the  new  Porter  Creek  School  District. 

Butte  County. — Supt.  Braddock  states 
that,  in  consequence  of  existing  contracts 
with  private  publishing  houses,  the  State 
series  of  text-books  cannot  be  introduced  in 
Butte,  until  June,  1888. 

Nevada  County. — A  proposition  to  levy 
a  tax  and  raise  $6,000  to  build  a  School  - 
house  was  recently  defeated  at  an  election 
held  in  Grass  Valley. 

Sonoma  County. — James  M.  Ward,  for- 
merly of  Petaluma,  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  of  Stanislaus  County  for 
School  Superintendent. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Institute  of  So- 
noma County  Teachers,  met  in  Petaluma, 
Monday,  August  30th,  Superintendent  C.  S. 
Smyth,  presiding.  Rev.  W.  II.  Darden 
opened  the  exercises   with  prayer,  and  I.  M. 


Marty  delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  The 
roll  was  called  by  Professor  Ennis,  the  Sec- 
retary, a  large  number  of  educators  answer- 
ing to  their  names.  After  an  able  oration  by 
Superintendent  Smyth,  the  Institute  settled 
down  to  business.  The  exercises  were  varied 
and  interesting,  comprising  essays,  recita- 
tions, instrumental  and  vocal  music,  etc.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Institute  was  the  series 
of  evening  lectures  in  the  theatre,  by  the  fol- 
lowing able  educators  :  Monday,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Stratton  of  San  Jose,  Books  and  Reading  ; 
Tuesday,  A.  L.  Mann  of  Boys'  High  School, 
San  Francisco,  Horace  Mann  ;  Wednesday, 
J.  C.  Simmons  of  Chico,  Wit  and  Humor  ; 
Thursday,  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague  of  Mills' 
Seminary,  Milton  as  an  Educator. 

Yolo  County. — The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  Cook  as 
Trustee  and  Clerk  of  the  Plainfield  District, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Charles  E.  Green. 

San  Francisco  County. — The  organi- 
zation of  the  Boys'  High  School  comprises 
four  departments,  viz.:  English,  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Classics.  Messrs.  Webster, 
Bush,  Winn  and  Mann,  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  these  respective  departments,  re- 
cently had  their  salaries  increased.  The  lady 
teachers  of  the  Girls'  High  School  have 
taken  exceptions  to  this, and  have  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
demanding  a  like  increase  in  their  salaries, 
on  the  ground  of  an  unjust  discrimination 
between  the  sexes.  The  matter  has  been 
referred  to  committee. 

The  Mechanics'  Fair,  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  has  been  visited  by  many  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  who  are  admitted  free. 

A  cooking  school,  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment, has  recently  been  established  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  announced  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  permanent  exhibit  at  the  City  Hall,  the 
city  schools  will  not  be  requested  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  coming  Exhibition  in  San 
Jose,  next  December. 

President  Ira  G.  Hoitt  has  been  congrat- 
ulated by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  his 
nomination  by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, fa  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    The  Journal  concurs. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  are  among  the  questions  used  at  the  recent  annual  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  State  certificates  in  the  State  of  New  York  : 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  the  limitation  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  bills  for 
raising  revenue  ? 

2.  Name  the  county  officers  representing  the  three  departments  of  government. 

3.  In  whom  is  the  treaty-making  power  vested  ? 

4.  Define  (I )  misdemeanor,  and  (2)  felony. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  indictment  and  conviction. 

6.  What  are  the  legal  steps  by  which  a  territory  may  become  a  State  ? 

7.  How  are  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  chosen?     What   is  the  length 
of  their  term  of  office  ? 

8.  How  may  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  amended  ? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  electing  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
10.     What  constitutes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 


METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMV. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  development  as  a  method  of  teaching  ;  and  what  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  its  employment  ? 

2.  Distinguish  between  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  teaching.     Illustrate    each. 

3.  What  mental  powers  of  the  child  are  chiefly  concerned  in  primary  school  work  ? 

4.  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  Physiology  and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

5.  Describe  two  good  methods  of  teaching  children  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing. 

6.  Give  two  common  causes  of  injury  to  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

7.  Explain  a  good  plan  for  ventilating  school-houses. 

8.  State  three  reasons  why  single  school  desks  are  preferable  to  double  desks. 

9.  Write  an  outline  of  an  oral  lesson  on  water  and  its  uses. 
IO.     Do  you  favor  general  recess  or  not  ?     Give  reasons. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  Mention  the  names  of  two  of  the  greatest  historians  of  each  of  the  following  nations: 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  England,  United  States. 

2.  Speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  its  influence. 

3.  Speak  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  of  their  influence. 

4.  In  what  language  were  the  writings  of  King  Alfred  ?     Of  Chaucer  ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  works  of  Milton  (whether  prose  or  poetical),  to  show  that 
they  were  the  natural  product  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ? 

6.  Name  five  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  five  of  Irving's  works,  and  state  which  of  them 
you  have  read. 

7.  Give  some  account  (i)  of  the  most  famous  allegory  of  Bunyan  ;  (2)  of  the  Spectator. 

8.  Give  some  account  of  each  of  the  following  poetical  works  :    Longfellow's  Evange- 
line, (2)  The  Book  of  Job,  (3)  Whittier's  Snow-Bound. 

9.  Mention  two  important  works  of  each  of  the  following  writers  :  Pope,  Goldsmith, 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Tennyson,  Bryant. 

10.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  :  Aurora  Leigh.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
Don  Quixote,  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  Pendennis,  The  Cotters  Saturday  Night, 
The  Bigelow  Papers,  Jane  Eyre,  Adam  Bcde,  Kasselas. 
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COMPOSITION. 

1      Which  should  be  taught  first,  the  science  of  language  or  art  ?     Why  ? 

2.      Write  a  business  letter. 

3     Write  an  application  for  position  as  teacher. 

4.  Write  a  plan  of  an  essay  on  the  subject, — Strikes, — their  Causes  and  the  Remedy. 

5.  Upon  what  subjects  will  pupils  write  best  ? 

6.  Why  has  composition-writing  been  so  generally  disliked  by  pupils? 

7.  Sufficient    practice    in   language   work   will  give  pupils  practical  knowledge  of  what 
parts  of  English  grammar  ? 

8.  Compare  the  value  of  impromptu  written  work  in    composition,   with    work    previ- 
ously prepared. 

9.  State  five  methods  of  supplying  children  with  material  for  language  lessons. 

10.  Write  a  brief  account,  either  of  President  Cleveland's  wedding  or  of  the  loss  of  the 
Oregon. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Locate  the  Caroline  Islands,  St.  Petersburg,  St.  Helena,  Pekin,  and  Abyssinia. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  locating  (1)    the    principal    rivers, 
(2)  mountains,  and  (3)  twenty  of  its  cities. 

3.  Name  the  ten  counties  of  this  state  that  border  on   the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence 

4.  State  two  important  effects  of  the  gulf  stream. 

5.  Name  five  lakes  that  discharge  their  waters  through  the  Oswego  river. 

6.  Describe  the  trade  winds  and  state  their  causes. 

7.  Why  are  the  polar  circles  located  where  they  are  ? 

8.  Name  five  countries,  not  including  the  British  Islands,  subject  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

9.  What  is  the  most  direct  water-way  from  London  to  Calcutta  ? 

10.  Why  does  the  sun  shine  into  the  north    windows   morning  and  evening  in  midsum- 


mer 


? 


AMERICAN     HISTORY. 

1     What  invention  and  what  commercial  needs  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  ? 

2.  Give   a  brief  sketch   and    some  of  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  African  slavery 
into  the  American  colonies. 

3.  Mention  the  names  of  \\\'e  discoveries  prominent  in  early  American  history,  with  a 
brief  statement  of  their  discoveries. 

4.  State  the  principal  differences  between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and    the    Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

5.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1812  ? 

6.  What  two  national  questions  were  permanently  settled  by  the  Rebellion  ? 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the   "  Geneva  Award,"  and  the  "Alabama  Claims." 

8.  CJive  a  brief  account  of  the  acquisition    of  Alaska.      In   what    important    respects  is 
this  territory  valuable  to  the   United  States  ? 

9.  State  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war.     What    territory    was   acquired  as  a  result  of 
that  war  ? 

10.  Name  ten  battles  on  American    soil  since  the    Declaration  of  Independence.     Be- 
tween what  countries  were  they  fought  ? 


Never  in  the   past    was   there  a  perio  1   when    inquiry  for  light   was  more  general  among 
teachers  than  now.      The  teacher  of  to-day  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  educational 
journals  is   something   of  a    curiosity — an   educational    fossil,    rare,   but   of  very  little  value. 
Reading  circles  are  springing   up  all  around  us;  a  new  life,  a  wide-spread  enthusiasm  that 
has  taken  hold  of  the  ranks  of  our  profession.    -Sun.  L.  B.  LANDIS,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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SCHOOL  MONEY  APPORTIONMENT. 

Superintendent   Welcker  has  apportioned   the   State  school  money.     Following  is  the 

number  of  children  and  the  sums  allowed  to  the  several  countie 


Counties. 


Alameda. 
Alpine.  . , 
Amador. 
Butte 


Calaveras.  . . . 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte 
El  Dorado.. . 
Fresno 


Humboldt 

Inyo , 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa , 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa , 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San   Benito 

San    Bernardino.  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. ,  .  . 
San  Joaquin 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara , . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa   Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama , 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Volo 

Yuba 


Totals . 


No.  ( Ihildren. 

Amount. 

20,225 

£38,835  84 

10S 

207  36 

2,952 

5,667  84 

4,218 

8,098  56 

2,356 

4,523  52 

3>322 

6,378  24 

3,382 

6,493  44 

546 

1,048  32 

2,247 

4.314  24 

4,183 

8,081    {6 

5,o69 

9,732  48 

529 

1,015  68 

i,293 

2,482  56 

1 .  802 

3,559  84 

990 

1,900  So 

16,015 

31,900  80 

2,352 

4,525  s4 

0S1 

1,883  52 

3,8i8 

7,33°  56 

1,540 

2,956  80 

i,49i 

2,862  72 

364 

698  88 

3,946 

7,576  32 

3,586 

6,885  12 

4,678 

8,981  76 

3>°°9 

5,777  28 

1,045 

2,006  40 

S.235 

15,811  20 

1,813 

3,4So  96 

4,130 

7,929  60 

4,041 

7,758  :- 

74.079 

1  12,231  68 

6,192 

11,888  64 

3,48o 

6,681  60 

2,418 

4,642  56 

3,844 

7,3* 

10. .; 

20,130  So 

4.29S 

S.252   16 

2,905 

5,577  60 

1,092 

2,096  64 

[,961 

3,77 

5>< 

>7  44 

8,247 

[5,834  24 

2.442 

4,688  04 

i,338 

2,568  96 

2,7M 

5,210  88 

73i 

1.403  52 

4-892 

1,601 

3,073    "2 

1,889 

3,62           ' 

3,27 

0.205  6S 

2,128 

4.085  76 

■"73 

-     9  14S   10 

The  securities  held  in  trust  for  the  School  Fund  by  the  Treasurer  consist  o(  bonds  o(  the 
State  amounting  to  81,661,500,   together  with   b  >nds  of  vari  -  o\  the  State,  aggre- 

gating §866,000,  making  the  total  securities  $2,527,500. 
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OTTK  BOOK  TABLE. 

Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  September  number  is  unusually  attractive.  The  ^continued  stories  are  :  "  The  Golden  Justice," 
by  William  Henry  Bishop;  "French  and  English,"  (second  paper)  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  ;  "The 
Princess  Casamassima,"  Henry  James;  "In  the  Clouds,"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  and  Andrew  Hedbrooke  contribute  short  poems.  "Mademoiselle  Joan,"  is  the  title  of  a  complete 
story,  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  "  The  Saloon  in  Politics  "  is  ably  treated  by  George  Frederic  Parsons,  and 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  an  entertaining  essay  on  the  life  and  litsrary  character  of  the  late  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple.  Following  are  the  titles  of  the  remaining  leading  articles  :  "  The  Law's  Partiality  to  Married 
Women,"  Frank  Gaylord  Cook  ;  "  Confessions  of  Bird's  Nest  Hunter,"  Bradford  Torrey  ;  "The  Paper  Money 
Craze  of  1786  and  the  Shay's  Rebellion,"  John  Fiske  ;  "Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy"  and  "Grant's 
Memoirs." 

The  New  Empire.     By  Wilson  Hamilton.     San  Francisco  News  Co. 

This  is  the  figurative  title  of  a  book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  treating  of  the  agricultural,  commer- 
cial  and  industrial  resources  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  It  also  contains  brief  biographies  of  Leland 
Stanford,  James  G.  Fair,  John  P.  Jones  and  George  Hearst.  The  book  is  written  in  a  concise  and  easy  style, 
and  has  numerous  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  natural  wonders  of  California.  Irrigation,  the  subject  recently 
occupying  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  is  exhaustively  and  learnedly  discussed.  "  The  New  Empire  "  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  strangers  coming  to  our  shores. 

A   Supplemental   Dictionary.     By   Rt.   Rev.   Samuel   Fallows,  D.  D.     Chicago  and  Boston  :    Interstate 
Publishing  Company. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  Dictionary  contains  nearly  35,000  words,  phrases  and  new  definitions  of  old  words,  not 
found   in   the  latest  editions  of  Webster's   or  Wooster's.     It  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Webster's  Un- 
abridged, and  contains  530  pages. 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners.     By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  little  book,  neatly  printed  and  bound.  It  comprises  lectures  on  "  Educa- 
tion of  Kindergartners,"  "  The  Nursery,"  "The  Principle  of  Discipline,"  "The  Kindergarten,"  "The  Use  of 
Language,"  "  Psychological  Observations,"  and  "  Religious  Nuture."  The  work  abounds  in  information  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  of  much  practical  benefit  to  Kindergartners  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  young  children. 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic.     New  York  and  Chicago  :    Sheldon  &  Co. 

Progressive  teachers,  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  old  mechanical  methods  of  mathematics  and  to  give  to 
the  science  a  sensible,  practical  application,  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely 
printed,  illustrated  and  bound,  and  contains  an  uncommonly  large  number  of  well  graded  examples  for  practice 
calculated  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  business  methods  of  every-day  life.  This  book,  together  with 
the  Complete  Arithmetic,  constitutes  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  series  yet  published. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Edited,  with  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Stickney.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co. 
This  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  Classics  for  Children,  and  is  adapted  for  use  supplementary  to  the 
Third  Reader  by  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  stories  whieh  it  contains  are  all  care- 
fully selected  and  edited,  and  told  in  a  most  pleasing  style.  They  are  sure  to  interest  children,  and  can  be 
cordially  recommended  for  supplementary  reading. 

Rasselas.     By  Samuel  Johnson.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  principal  motive  in  publishing  the  Classics  for  Children,  in  which  series  Rasselas  is  included,  is  to  give 
school  children  an  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  standard  authors.  Rasselas  is  intended  to  be 
used  supplementary  to  the  Fifth  Reader,  by  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upward.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and,  in  common  with  other  books  of  this  series,  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  decided  success. 

Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents.     By  Archibald  Forbes.     San  Francisco  :    A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  racy  sketches  and  personal  reminiscences  by  Archibald  Forbes,  the  cele- 
brated London  war  correspondent.     The  pamphlet  is  pleasant  reading  ;  also  more  or  less  instructive. 

The  One  Thing  Needful.     By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.     Hapers'  Franklin  Square  Library.     San  Francesco  : 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels.     She  is  popular  with  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  among 
those  who  like  her  sensational  and  peculiar  style,  the  book  will  be  sure  of  a  liberal  circulation. 

Swinton's  Advanced  Readers.  Edited  by  William  Swinton.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  publishers. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  Gunn,  San  Francisco. 
We  can  most  cordially  recommend  these  books  to  the  teachers  of  all  Primary  and  Grammary  Schools. 
The  series  consists  of  four  readers,  viz:  The  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth.  Typographically,  they  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  happily  designed  and  cleverly  executed.  The  stories, 
etc.,  are  simply  delightful,  and  evince  rare  talent  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  school  children. 
Teachers  can,  if  necessary,  use  the  series  advantageously  as  supplementary  readers. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  that  they  will  issue,  early  this  month,  Part  II.  of  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English;  ThejParts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Mrs.  N.  L.  Knox-Heath.  The  subject  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be  treated  with  the  ability  it  deserves. 


Eclectic  Educational  gjjeries. 

*&A  NNOUNCEMENTS.^ 


WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.  -Ready  Sept.  ist. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  I).,  Superin- 
tendent of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  science  and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes, 
Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested  in  education.  12  mo.,  full 
cloth.     Introduction  price,  $1.50. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged 
in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciation  in- 
dicated by  diacritical  marks  ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters 
cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.  16  mo.,  80  pp.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom 
children  to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Full  cloth,  12  mo.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c;  Exchange 
price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messr.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.'s  new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Drs.  McGuffey,  Ray,  White,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Schuyler, 
Ridpath  and  Milne— authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational 
Series.     Sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  on  application. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination   with  a  view  to  first  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 

of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

Eclectic  Complete   Nook-keeping $  .50 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.     Numbers  1  to  %,  />er  doz.%1.00 

Ray's  Tablets,  single  Tablets  by  mail,  each 15 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 60 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  1 15 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  II 20 

Long's  Language  Exercises,    Teacher's  Edition, 

including  Parts  I.  and  II 50 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  III 30 

White's  Oral   Lessons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  U.  S.  History 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  /'rice.    1.25 
Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 


Blanks  for  same,  per  set 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping 50 

Pcaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader _ 40 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra SO 

Smith's  English  Literature 1.20 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete no 

Kay's  New  Astronomy 1.20 

1  iregory's  Political  Economy 1.20 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language 1.00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution i.oo 

Kidd's  New  Elocution i.oo 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

iilSSBSA;o.{VAH  AHTWES7MABfi"&~C0.,  Publishers,  ;28  K.yV 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SCHOOLS. 


A  NEW  FIRM!       FREE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS: 

An  entirely  new  firm,  under  the  name  of 

BANCROFT  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

532  Market   Street,   San    Francisco, 

Has  just  been  formed  to  do  business  in  Books,  School  Furniture  and  School 
Supplies.  Those  composing  our  firm  are  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  our  experience  and 
facilities  are  such  that  it  will  well  repay  you  to  communicate  with  us  on  matters 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  to  our  Free 
Teachers'  Bureau.     Note  some  of  the  important  features  of  our  business  : 

School    Furniture,  (Agents  for  the   "  Fashion  "  Desk,) 
Library   Books,    Globes,    Maps,  Charts,  Black- 
boards, Liquid  Slating,  Stationery, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FREE    TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

We  have  decided  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Bureau,  by  applying  to  which 
deserving  Teachers  in  search  of  positions,  and  Trustees  requiring  Teachers, 
will  be  placed  in  communication  with  each  other.  We  shall  make  NO 
CHARGE  OF  ANY  KIND  WHATEVER  for  such  services,  either  to  the 
Teacher  or  School  Officer.  Trustees  in  need  of  Teachers  should  state  Grade 
of  Certificate  required,  Length  of  Term,  Salary,  Cost  of  Board,  etc.  Teachers 
applying  for  positions  should  state  Age,  Grade  of  Certificate,  Experience, 
References,  Salary  Wanted,  etc. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  free  upon  application. 
Yours  Truly, 

BANCROFT    BROTHERS   &    CO. 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  School  Furnishers, 

532  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Our  firm  is  composed  of: 

ANDREW  J.   HATCH,  Ex-Surveyor  General  of  Nevada. 

CHARLES  E.   BANCROFT,) 

HARLOW  P.   BANCROFT,    [-For  years  past,  and  until  recently,  with  the  firm  of  A.  L. 

GEORGE  H.   BANCROFT,   J  Bancroft  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1886. 
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California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 


No.  40  California  Street, 


S;ui  Francisco. 


J.  CHESTER, 


Managing  Editor. 


Sixteen    Pages,  12  x  16. 


The  CALIFORNIA  PATRON  was  established  in  1875,  by  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  as  a  farmers'  rournal,  owned  ind  controlled  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  is  now  and  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  interest!  of  the  Farm  and  the  lirange.  It  his  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Farmers'  Fv/>onent  and  Advik  ate,  and  has  been  so  well  received  an  1    appreciated    that    its 

circulation  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year. 

It  was  run  as  an  eight-page  monthly  until  1878,  when  it  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 
March  6,  1880,  when  it  appeared  .1,  a  Weekly-  ( In  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  its  size  was  increased  nearly  one- 
half.     On  the  28th  of  October,  1882,  its  size  was  again  increased. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1884,  it  was  again  increased  to  a  sixteen-page  paper,  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 
seventh  increase  was  made  January  1st,  1885,  to  the  present  attractive  size. 

Published  weekly,   by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St., 

San  Francisco. 

Directors  : — The  Executive   Committee,  and  the  Master  of  the  California 

State  Grange. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— One  year,  $2.00  ;  Six  Months,  $1.00. 


Tlie  Standard  of  the  World, 

— AWARDED — 

first  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 

The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 

that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer,  Shrewd 
business  nun  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  fort;/ 
minutes  of  every  /tour  their  clerks  spend  over 
the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  mi  eye  to  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
1  1  ipy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


course  of   I 
address 


A  SHORTHAND 

WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
Id  mechanically  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  nut  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  Ixxly.  It 
can  be  operated  in  th(  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  be  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notil  e.  The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  aim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  .it"  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least  tiresome  in  practice,  and  b\  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual.  $40.00;  with  Instruction,  $50.00.  This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,  paper,  and  full 
nstruction   in   our  School,   or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and   make  a  trial  free,   or 

G.  G.  WICKSON   &  CO.,  General  Agents. 


3S  California  St.,  S.  F. 
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NOW   COMPLETE: 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 
APPLETONS'  INSTRUCTIVE  READING-BOOKS. 

BY    JAMES   JOHONNOT. 

No.        I.    Book  Of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     For  Little  Folks. 

No.      II.   Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors.     For  Young 

Folks. 
No.   III.   Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others.     For  Boys 

and  Girls. 
No.  IV.  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin.     For  Young 

People. 
No.      V.   Glimpses  Of  the  Animate    World :    Science   and    Literature   of 

Natural  History.     For  School  and  Home. 

£3"  Supplementary  reading-matter  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  rapid 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  right  methods  in  the  art  of  reading. 

S3"  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  children  of  all  ages  than  studies  of  animate  nature. 
Not  only  are  perception  and  memory  appealed  to,  but  the  imaginative  and  comparative  facul- 
ties are  also  brought  into  healthful  play  ;  such  subjects  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  fitting  embodi- 
ments of  reading  exercises.  When  introduced,  monotone  and  sing-song  will  at  once  disap- 
pear, and  natural  reading  take  their  place. 

S3"  The  subject-matter  of  these  books,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  and, 
withal,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  make  the  series  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  yet  issued  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading. 

^'  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  trial. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 


SULLY'S  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY  JAMES  SULLY,  M.  A. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  elements  of  Mental  Science,  with  special  applications  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  Students 
generally.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Outlines,"  but  has  been 
mainly  rewritten  for  a  more  direct  educational  purpose,  and  is  essentially  a  new  work.  It  has 
been  heretofore  announced  as  "  Elements  of  Psychology." 

c        NOTE. — No  American  abridgments  or  editions  of  Mr.  Sully's  works  arc  authorized  ex- 
e  p  t  those  published  by  the  undersigned. 

Price,  $1.50.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms 
will  be  made  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  on  class-supplies. 

boston,   D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago, 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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?S~  1,300:000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months. 

Potter  &    McConnon's    Number   Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETU  . 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Paper  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen $45 

Tablets  I,  II,  JI  I,  IV,  V,  VI,  VI  I,  5..  I  1  dozen 86 

Tablet  V 1 1 1,  50  lessons  and  10  blank  pa  86 

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  50  lessons  each  am!  extra  paper,  per  dozen 86 

Answers  to  all  the  Tabli  I    .  "        

Betwc  n  I  he  problems  and  1  hi     pai  e  for  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated  and  can  l>e  detai  hed  or  kept  intact, 
by  folding  back  the  pages  solved. 

By  mail  an  extra  charge  will  be  made  of  three  >  ems  for  each  Tablet,  or  ma i led  for  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 

the  large  ami  six  for  A. 

r       These  Tablets  arc  "hailed"  as  a  great  convenience,  in  tlie  amount  and  varii 
problems, in  a  a              il  and  practical  form  :  giving  as  they  doa  large  numl 
in  those  parts  of  Arithmetic  where  such  work  is  most  needed.     Theyan  1  the 

general  text  book,  anil  ado)  it  ions  are  not  eon   id 
Tablets  and  Spelling  Blanks  are  rapidly ting  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.     Tht  if  the 

pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  in  general  school  work  advanci  ■  •■  manship,  while  the  hard 

grip  on  the  slate-pencil  RETARDS.     The  school  officials  of  Germany  have  1  of  slates  in  the 

gel Is 
The  introduction  and  sale  of  tie-  Number  Tablets  in  the  last  mths,  from  San  Frani  is*  0  to  1: 

en  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  in luction  of  any  school  publication  during  tl  Forty  Fears. 

We  have  rei  eived  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commending   this 
method  of  tea<  hing,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 

ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OK  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages  of  from  live  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  be  written  out  on 
1  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  ana  handed  in   to  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  back 
pages  solved.     Nos.  1,  2,  3  are  beautifully  i'lustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.     No.  1  contain 

ript,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  th  -  -•n'es.     Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy- 
books, with  double  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  12  have  s.ngle  ruling. 

These   LANGUAGE   TahlkTS  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  la 

development,  drill  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjei  t-  introduced  in 
natural  order,  after  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  tiny  furnish  material  for  constant  review.  1 
STRUCTIONS  and  CORRECTIONS  are  prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  cour-e.  COMPOSITION,  LETTER- 
WRITING  and  business  FORMS  may  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  LANGUAGE  rather 
than  of  the  old  time  grammar  lesson. 

False  syntax,  with  reasons  for  correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive.     Parsing  is 

not  ignored,  hut  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subject-. 

Exercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
memory  lessons,  etc.  The  design  is  to  train  the  PERCEPTIVE  and  REPRESENTATIVE  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

J'rirr  flir  same  as  Number  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OK  SEPTEMBER,  1885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING, 

Thirty-six  pages  best  whitetafer,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
I'.laiiks  art-  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  Coast.  Price,  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  dozen.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  extra  tine  paper,  7-  cents  per  do/en.  Written 
spelling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition.  

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts, 

Fot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  style  is  clear  and  simple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.  Before  its  publication,  the 
portions  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discussed 
and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians. 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Send  for  a  set  of  1'AVSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNERS  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BOOKS, 
7  cents  each  (mailed),   Nos.  i%,  2%,  3%,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  tracing). 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  new  Writing  Charts,  on  ta  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  for  Si. 60. 

For  sale  by  all  Importers. 

or,  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

107  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officers: 

We  have  resumed  business  ;it 

607  MARKET  STREET, 

Grand  Hotel  Building, 


And  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  Orders  as  formerly. 


We  have  now  on  hand  and  will  carry  a  very  extensive  assortment  of 

School  Library  Books, 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 

III    1HWIW       ■■ I      HWi    !■■■!  *  ■-■  "W   -  — —  ■  -  ■W^— ECT1II1 M  ■■■  I  ■   III       IIHMJ!  IIPB 

School  Furniture, 

Kindergarten  Material, 
AND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

ALSO    A    CQMELETE    STOCK    OF 

Books  and  Stationery. 


AND  WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  BOTH  IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICES. 

We  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  kind  expressions  of  sympathy  extendad 
to  us,  and  hope  to  be  favored  with  their  future  orders. 


Be  sure  that  you  address  your  Communications  to 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc. 

607  MARKET  STREET, 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.    M.    Gottschalk : — 

"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


Clara    Louise    Kelloc;g  : — "  I   have  never  seen 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  : — "The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular    HARRINGTON    PIANO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  721   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 


DURABILITY 


FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogg. 

KOHLEE  &  GHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S       1 

IAP  MB  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  WALL  MAPS, 

The    latest,    best   and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,        EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 
WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

204  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,  Comfort   and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.  B.  CORSETS  ; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
Sari  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 

Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand   Gold    Medal  by  the   Society  of 
Arts,  for  "  Best  Pianos  and  several  meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'   Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

Kranich  &  Bach   Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burdett  Organs, 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and   Foreign   Band  Instru- 
ments, Accordeons,  Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet   Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  Woris  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World $12  00 

Lippincott's    Biographical  Dictionary 1200 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth...  15  00 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 10  00 

Reader's   Reference    Library.     8  vols 2000' 

Brewer's  Reference   Library.      3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Object  Lessons....  1  25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Sa 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.  HOFMANN, 

BOOSELLER  and  Stationer, 
208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TABLE   OF   CONTENTS. 

PACE 

I.  Common  School  Education Fred  H.  Hackett.  193 

II.  The  Chautauqua  Circle  at  Wrightville Vrs.  M.  //.  Field.  196 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  Reform Laurence  Copeland.  200 

IV.  Educational  Work  and  Thought 202 

The  Study  of  History— The  Old  and  the  New  Catechi  liariiy  of  German  Teaching 

— A  New  Factor  in   Education  al  Arithmetic— Will  Education  Yield  Subsistence? 

Progressive  Spelling      I  he  Best  Teachers. 

V.     Editorial  Department 209 

The  County  Superintendencies — Our  Contributors— Editorial  Notes. 

VI.     Our  University  Department 211 

VII.     Scraps  of  Science 213 

VIII.     News   Record 216 

General  -Personal. 

IX.     Educational   Intelligence 220 

X.    The  Lick  Astronomical  Observatory 225 

XI.     County  Ins  i  i  rUTES Charles  M.  Drake.     226 

X  1 1.    Our  Book  Table.. 227 

IT  LEADS!   OTHERS   FOLLOW!! 
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EQUALED BY     NONE. 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  ike  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT  RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 
SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVAXs.  General   Agent, 

29  Post   St.,    San   Francisco. 


Mason  k  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  all  Great 
"World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh- 
teen years.  One 
hundred  styles, 

sas.  to  *9oo. 

For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringinc.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  wrest-pin 
system.  Re- 
markable for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  GO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  %  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

]   « 


RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers 


j 


26     Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School   Chil- 
dren and   Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES. 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLIN&  BLANKS  AND  GOPT  BOOKS  COMBINEB, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script  Letters  and  Figures.  The  Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 

No.    i.      The  pages  are   divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 
Writing. 

No.   2.     Into  two ;    the   first  for  Words,   the    second    for    Defining,   or   for 
Sentences. 

No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 

At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PEICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,          -         -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 75c    "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.   GUNN,   General  Agent, 

329   Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils. 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.   I)., 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CITV. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Oharts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  lacilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5/^x8^  inches,  printed  on  tough  nianila 
board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  wards  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
tl":at  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrases,  or  112  different  words, 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  11 
and  1 2  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18    CENTS    PER    SET. 

FCR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS, 

CALKINS'  FIRST  RE  AD  INC 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54     CENTS. 

1UI3DN,  BLRKEMRN,   TMYLDR  &  CD,, 

PDHLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago. 

A.    F,    DUNN,    General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street.  San 

Francisco, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


names'  New  National  Readers,  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes'  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes'  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monteith9 s  Physical  Geography.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen  's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes'  Drawing  Series.  Equal  to  any.  By  many  considered 
superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  mastery. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  PACIFIC 


School  Journal. 
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UN 
Albert  Lyser  and  Fred.  -I\c£fcrT. 
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Vol..  X.     No.  7.  SAN   FRANCISCO,  OCTOBER  1,  1886.  New  Series. 


COMMON     SCHOOL     EDUCATION. 

Reading,  writing,  speaking  and  ciphering  were  referred  to  by  me,  in  an 
article  in  the  September  Journal,  as  the  fundamental  or  key  studies.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  was,  that  through  their  agency  the  student  could 
acquire,  at  least,  a  practical  common  school  education.  Perhaps  the  terms 
then  employed  were  rather  ambiguous.  If  so,  it  will  now  be  pertinent  for  the 
writer  to  explain  what,  according  to  his  interpretation,  each  of  the  studies 
implies,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  education  which  may  thus  be 
conferred. 

Reading  should  comprise  the  pronounciation,  orthography  and  significance 
of  all  words  that  come  under  the  eyes,  and  not  be  restricted  to  a  mere  parrot- 
like recitation. 

Writing,  besides  penmanship,  should  include  the  use  of  capitals,  punct- 
uation, etymology  and  syntax. 

Speaking  should  comprise  voice-culture,  gesticulation  and  style  of  delivery, 
so  that  in  conversation,  reading  and  oratory  the  voice  can  be  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Ciphering  is  here  intended  to  include  the  elementary  principles  of  num- 
bers, common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage,  interest  and  such  else  as  is 
essential  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

The  above  may  be  accepted  as  an  outline  course  of  a  liberal  education. 
History  and  geography  have  intentionally  been  omitted  from  the  list,  for  the 
key  to  both  these  studies  is  reading.  "The  ability  to  write  and  to  speak  this 
[the  English]  tongue,"  says  a  recent  number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News' 
paper,  "with  accuracy  and  ease,  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  To  give  such 
an  education,  the  schools  can  and  ought  to  do  much  more  than  they  are  now 
achieving."     Reading,  supplemented  by  travel,  constitutes,  unquestionably,  the 
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best  method  for  the  acquirement  of  an  intelligent  and  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  earth  and  its  people. 

The  study  of  English,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  has  here  been 
incorporated  in  the  respective  courses — principally  the  latter — of  reading  and 
writing.  In  the  former,  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  meaning  of  words 
as  learned  from  the  context,  and  pupils  should  be  required  to  read  in  such  a 
style  as  will  show  that  they  comprehend,  not  merely  the  individual  words,  but 
also  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  It  will  then  be  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  teach  them  the  finer  elocutionary  shades  of  accent  and  emphasis.  For  this 
a  degree  of  voice-culture  is  indispensable.  After  the  preliminary  laws  have 
been  learned,  the  condition  essential  to  success  in  the  art  of  penmanship  is 
practice.  Capitals  and  the  points  of  punctuation  are  learned  chiefly  through 
the  use  of  them  and  by  observation  in  reading.  Etymology  should  deal  not 
merely  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifications,  but  should  also  com- 
prise selected  exercises  in  the  discrimination  of  so-called  synonyms,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  requisite  to  ensure  clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression.  In 
syntax  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  ignore  parsing  and  analysis,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  all  of  the  numerous  confusing  technicalities  of  grammar,  and 
devote  his  time  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  for  the  structure  of  sentences, 
and  the  philosophy  of  written  narratives  and  descriptions.  In  the  study  of 
composition,  as  in  that  of  penmanship,  practice,  combined  with  a  judicious 
course  of  reading,  is  the  chief  factor  of  proficiency. 

Speaking,  as  has  been  stated,  implies,  when  considered  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  culture  of  the  voice.  Its  high  rank  in  our  educational  system  must  con- 
sequently be  self  evident,  and  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  call  attention  to 
the  advantages  elocutionary  training  gives  to  the  minister,  the  lecturer  or  the 
statesman,  who  is  thus,  in  his  delivery,  enabled  to  impart  to  his  ideas  an  addi- 
tional beauty  and  power.  Cicero  was  a  more  learned  man,  a  better  writer, 
than  Demosthenes,  but  inferior  to  him  as  an  elocutionist.  Demosthenes  was, 
accordingly,  the  greater  orator. 

Ciphering  is  all  that  now  remains,  in  our  course  of  fundamental  studies,  to 
be  considered.  Mathematics  is  a  deep  science,  and  if  circumstances  permitted, 
a  lifetime  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  it,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  time  allotted  to  the  mental  development  of  the  children  attending  our 
public  schools  is  limited;  that  they  expect  to  be  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  to  acquire  a  general,  practical  education  such  as  will  be  likely  to  aid  them 
in  earning  their  living.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  banish  from  the  curriculum, 
studies  like  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  give  the  time  to  business  arith- 
metic as  it  is  taught  in  the  Commercial  School  of  this  city  ?  The  step  would 
seem  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  age. 

The  teaching  of  history  and  geography,  in  common  with  the  other  studies 
mentioned,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  A  concise 
history  of  the  world  should  be  read  by  our  school  children  before  requiring 
them  to  study  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  would  give  a  greater  breadth 
to  their  ideas,  and  teach  them  that  America  is  but  one  among  the  powerful 
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nations  of  the  earth.  An  unreasonable  value  is  apt  to  be  attached  to  the 
memorizing  of  names  and  dates.  Now,  the  human  brain  was  never  intended 
to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  universal  knowledge;  and  fortunately,  with  our  plenti- 
ful supply  of  books  of  reference,  there  is  not  any  necessity  tor  such  an  accom- 
plishment. So,  too,  in  geography.  Too  much  of  the  pupil's  time  is  virtually 
wasted  in  locating  comparatively  obscure  cities  and  towns,  and  in  describing 
innumerable  insignificant  rivers,  bays,  capes,  islands,  etc.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  one-tenth  of  all  this  text-book  learning  is  remembered  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  The  student  Usually  forgets  soon  after  leaving 
school,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  lor  him  to  retain  it  in  his  mind,  it  would 
still  be  an  open  question  as  to  what  practical  use  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
make  of  it  in  his  daily  life.  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph  O'Con- 
nor of  San  Francisco,  is  alive  to  these  and  similar  evils  in  our  educational 
system  and  has  tried  manfully  to  correct  them,  but  the  trouble  is  we  have 
endured  them  so  long  that  now  they  have  grown  to  be  petrified  in  our  schools, 
and  can  be  rooted  out  only  by  the  strength  of  intellectual  giants.  While  not 
attempting  to  give  any  detailed  course,  it  may  confidently  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  study  of  geography  in  our  schools  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  give  children  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  earth;  their  area  and  population;  their  principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
seas,  islands,  cities;  their  government,  industries,  civilization.  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  tides,  the  great  ocean  currents,  the  trade-winds  and  their 
connection  with  navigation,  etc.  The  true  purpose  of  history  is  well  defined 
by  Professor  Swinton  as  being  a  knowledge  of  "the  actual  life  of  the  people 
themselves — their  condition  as  regards  political  freedom,  education,  physical 
well-being,  food,  dress,  trade,  society,  etc.  *  *  *  The  great  steps  in  human 
progress — the  discoveries,  social  and  political  changes,  advances  in  thought  and 
skill,  that  have  carried  forward  civilization."  It  may  be  added  that  the  battles, 
in  themselves,  are  of  less  importance  than  the  causes  of  the  wars;  their  results 
and  the  changes  thus  produced  in  civil  government. 

Readers  are  respectfully  requested  to  remember  that  the  course  of  study 
which  has  here  been  outlined  was  constructed  simply  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  necessities  of  a  common  school  education  and  the  difficulties  in  its  attain- 
ment. The  course  mentioned  may  safely  be  accepted  by  teachers  as  the  basis 
of  all  education.  If,  in  any  individual  cases,  it  is  thought  to  be  incomplete,  it 
can  easily  be  elaborated.  Should  the  student,  when  he  has  completed  the 
elementary  course  here  described,  so  desire,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him  from 
entering  upon  a  special  study  of  the  law,  medicine  or  pharmacy,  and  becoming 
lawyer,  physician  or  druggist,  according  to  circumstances  and  his  own  inclina- 
tion? The  obstacle,  if  there  be  one,  is  beyond  my  perception.  But  the  schools, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  them  philosophically,  are  at  the  best  merely  a  nursery 
for  the  education  of  man.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  continues  to  be  a 
student  in  the  highest  of  all  universities — the  world. 

Fred  H.  Hackett. 
San  Francisco,  St'j>t.  ji,  1886. 
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THE   CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLE  AT  WRIGHTVILLE. 

BY  the  middle  of  November  the  Circle  had  caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chautauqua  world,  and  had  that  brisk  and  confident  air  which  people 
always  have  who  are  abreast  of  the  times.  The  meeting  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can literature  had  been  far  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  all  the  meetings 
yet  held.  It  was  a  subject  about  which  everybody  had  a  little  knowledge 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  sketches  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittie1 
and  Lowell  were  so  fine.  Miss  Thurston's  essay  upon  early  American  literature 
was  so  graphic  and  well  illustrated,  and  Mrs.  Fiske's  paper  upon  Emerson  so 
admirable,  that  the  critical  Mr.  Fiske  got  upon  his  feet  and  congratulated  the 
Circle  upon  its  literary  ability,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  moved  that  the  Circle  keep 
the  Chautauqua  memorial  days  by  giving  public  entertainments  when  these 
articles  could  be  amplified  and  reproduced.  This  was  unanimously  carried 
and  a  "  Bryant  Day  "  was  arranged  for  the  latter  part  01  November,  since  the 
third  had  already  passed.  And  now  a  Chautauqua  "boom  "  set  in.  Every- 
body in  Wrightville  heard  of  the  Circle  and  its  wonderful  doings.  The  weekly 
"  Wrightville  Palladium  "  had  a  column  in  its  local  department,  with  display 
headings,  and  much  lavish  rhetoric,  about  "our"  Chautauqua  Circle  which  it 
averred  was  patronized  by  all  the  literati  of  the  town.  No  parlor  but  Mrs. 
Fiske's  would  hold  the  ever-growing  Circle,  so  it  was  decided  to  meet  in  the 
school-house.  Old  people  and  young  people  flocked  to  the  meetings  and  Mrs. 
Fiske  was  kept  busy  sending  off  applications.  Some  joined  from  genuine  de- 
sire "to  improve  their  minds,"  as  the  good  old  phrase  expressed  it.  Others 
with  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  a  new-fangled  mode  of  becoming  learned  with- 
out much  effort.  Others,  still,  because  it  was  quite  the  style.  The  young 
President  would  here  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  if  she  had 
not  such  excellent  helpers.  Mrs.  Fiske  was  like  a  sister  to  her  and  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  plan  that  each  new  book  should  be  taught  by  a  new  leader, 
to  which  the  Circle  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  But  when  Dr.  Hall  consented 
to  take  the  Circle  through  the  next  book — "  Lessons  in  Vegetable  Biology  " 
it  was  recognized  directly  that  there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  the  method  of 
teaching.  It  was  right  in  his  line  of  work.  He  had  a  microscope  of  rare  ex 
cellence  and  was  an  enthusiastic  microscopist.  He  could  use  the  blackboard 
well  also,  and  as  the  class  watched  his  quick  crayon  work,  or  looked  through 
his  microscope  at  his  carefully  prepared  specimens  illustrative  of  their  sub- 
ject of  study,  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation.  Miss  Thurston 
had  secretly  dreaded  this  book  more  than  any  other  in  the  course,  knowing 
very  little  of  it  herself  and  fearing  that  others  would  find  it  hopelessly  difficult 
and  dull,  but  all  her  fears  vanished  before  Dr.  Hall's  first  clear,  schol- 
arly presentation  of  the  subject.  More  than  one  young  woman  was  seen  dur 
ing  the  month  of  December  peering  into  wayside  pools  in  search  of  infusoria 
which  would  surely  have  been  quite  disgusting  to  her  save  for  her  new  interest 
in  biology  as  developed  by  the  young  Professor.  It  was  truly  wonderful  how 
well  those  lessons  in  biology  were  learned  and  how  the  scientific  mania  spread 
among  the  fair  daughters  of  Wrightville. 
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If  Dr.  Hall  was  an  inspiration  to  the  Circle  in  December,  Mr.  Chapman 
was  ready  to  be  no  less  helpful  and  suggestive  in  January  when  they  took  hold 
of  the  unrivaled  book,  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation."  It  was 
the  first  religious  book  which  they  had  studied  together  and  many  came  to  it 
with  far  from  the  right  spirit,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  subject  which 
should  be  of  supreme  interest  is  the  one  least  thought  of,  least  understood  and 
least  appreciated.  There  was  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  attendance  «»t  the 
Circle.  The  irregular  members  disappeared  entirely,  and  of  the  regular  mem- 
bers there  was  quite  a  conspicuous  failure  to  appear  on  the  first  evening.  The 
young  men  stayed  away,  ex<  ept  two  or  three,  yet  Mr.  Chapman  had  planned 
the  work  well.  Topics  had  been  carefully  distributed  to  call  out  individual 
thought,  and  the  teacher's  own  preparation  had  been  most  thorough,  yet  only 
a  few  really  grasped  the  tine,  strong,  logical  reasoning  of  the  book  embodied 
in  language  always  worthy  of  the  theme — the  most  masterly  religious  argu- 
ment since  the  days  of  Bishop  Butler  and  his  immortal  analogy. 

Everything  had  hitherto  gone  prosperously  with  the  Circle.  They  had 
celebrated  Bryant's  day  and  Milton's  day  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  timid 
members  had  grown  quite  courageous,  and  several  had  really  surprised  Miss 
Thurston  and  themselves  with  their  capabilities.  The  musical  talent  of  the 
Circle  had  multiplied  with  its  growth,  and  not  only  the  Chautauqua  songs  were 
rendered  with  spirit  and  precision,  but  every  meeting  was  enlivened  by  some 
pleasant  solo  or  quartette  for  which  the  little  organ  in  the  school-house  furn- 
ished a  passable  instrumental  accompaniment.  There  were  two  or  three 
ladies  who  read  or  recited  well,  and  Miss  Thurston  had  brought  in  also  some 
of  her  elder  pupils  for  special  recitations.  She  had  herself  taken  charge  of 
the  evening  devoted  to  the  readings  in  "The  Chautauquan"  and  had  sue*  ceded 
in  keeping  up  a  lively  interest  in  that  admirable  magazine.  The  Christmas 
holidays  had  occasioned  only  a  brief  intermission  in  the  Circle's  meetings, 
and  all  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  begin  again  promptly  on  the  first 
Friday  evening  in  January.  Winter  rains  had  been  bravely  met ;  dust  or  mud 
had  been  alike  ignored.  Lone  women  had  lighted  their  lanterns  on  the 
darkest  nights  and  boldly  trudged  along  the  black  country  roads  to  attend  their 
beloved  Chautauqua  until  the  dauntlessness  of  "  Chautaucpia  women  "  had 
become  a  proverb.  Traveling  shows  and  peripatetic  lecturers  or  musicians  had 
learned  not  to  come  to  Wrightville,  hoping  to  get  an  audience  on  Friday 
nights,  and  even  the  irrepressible  young  folks  had  their  parties  and  candy-pulls 
some  other  evening.  Nothing  had  failed  of  all  Miss  Thurston's  plans 
until  now  there  was  this  ominous  decline.  Poor  Kate  carried  rather  a 
sail  and  heavy  heart  up  into  her  little  room  after  the  first  meeting  in  January. 
Her  school  work  had  been  hard  all  the  fall,  although  only  on  account  of  num- 
bers and  variety  of  ages,  but  the  Chautauqua  Circle  had  been  a  delightful 
change  and  rest.  Now,  if  this  was  going  to  drag?  She  sat  down  and  thought 
it  over  in  her  usual  way.  It  must  not  be,  she  decided,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  the  good  minister's  feelings  should  not  be  hurt,  but  chiefest  of  all 
because  the  very  members  of  the   Circle  who   needed  to  know  more  of  the 
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Bible  and  its  claims  were  those  who  were  now  absenting  themselves.  A 
plan  seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  her  for  she  soon  laid  her  tired  head  upon  her 
pillow  and  went  peacefully  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  the  gentle  California  rain  was  descending 
with  a  quiet  persistence  highly  pleasing  to  agriculturists,  but  Kate  Thurston 
never  let  a  California  rain  interfere  with  her  plans.  She  was  born  in  Maine  ! 
Equipped  with  gossamer  water-proof,  rubbers  and  umbrella,  she  sallied  forth 
directly  after  breakfast,  and  went  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Fiske. 

"Why,  Katie,  what  in  the  world  brings  you  out  this  morning?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fiske,  as  she  ran  to  the  door  and  greeted  her  friend. 

"  O,  just  'she-talks-away,'  as  little  Tom  Towner  calls  it,"  answered  Katie, 
as  she  shed  her  dripping  wraps  in  the  porch. 

Mrs.  Fiske  was  hoarse  as  a  raven  and  made  haste  to  explain  that  she 
had  not  been  out  herself  the  evening  before  because  she  was  fighting,  with 
aconite  and  belladonna,  the  prevailing  influenza.  Kate  sat  down  in  a  luxurious 
sleepy-hollow  chair  by  the  cosy  fireside  and  told  her  troubles  first,  then  her 
conclusion.  "  We  women  must  '  make  an  effort '  like  the  renowned  Mrs. 
Chick.  We  can  get  these  young  men  to  come  if  we  go  to  them  personally. 
I'll  take  care  of  certain  ones,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  just  the  right  girls  to  look 
after  certain  others,  but,  dear  Mrs.  Fiske,  you  must  see  Dr.  Hall,"  and  the 
bright  color  ran  up  over  her  face  as  she  went  earnestly  on.  "  I  have  been  so 
sorry  to  find  in  the  last  month  that  while  he  studies  nature  with  such  infinite 
pleasure  he  does  not  seem  to  go  beyond  nature." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I'm  the  right  one,"  said  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  you  see 
I'm  a  prisoner,  but  I'll  promise  to  do  the  best  I  can.  You  are  an  irresistable 
girl,"  she  added,  as  Kate  rose  to  go;  "but  don't  stay  out  in  the  rain  any 
longer.     Go  home,  my  dear,  and  let  Providence  take  care  of  things." 

But  K.ate  had  a  way  of  helping  Providence.  Her  next  stopping  place  was 
at  Col.  I)obson;s  whom  she  found  at  home  and  in  his  most  patronizing  mood. 
He  had  fallen  out  of  the  way  of  attending  the  Circle,  much  as  he  liked  to  lead  a 
popular  movement,  because  some  of  the  young  men  who  joined  the  class  in  No- 
vember had  an  unpleasant  way  of  calling  him  out  on  questions  of  which  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  just  to  hear  him  stammer  and  see  him  grow  red  in  the  face  ; 
but  now  he  felt  immensely  flattered  to  have  Miss  Thurston  coming  after  him  as 
if  he  was  such  a  consequential  person  that  he  couldn't  be  spared,  and  he 
promised  her,  with  strong  emphasis,  that  he  would  be  there  after  this,  and  he 
would  look  up  certain  others  and  bring  them  also.  Mrs.  Dobson  was  an  inva- 
lid and  a  sort  of  over-shadowed  individual  for  whom  Kate  had  a  great  sym- 
pathy, so  she  made  her  call  quite  a  long  one  on  this  account.  Then  she  pur- 
sued her  way  to  Mrs.  Chapman's  and  brightened  the  minister  and  his  wife  with 
her  honest  praise  of  their  helpfulness  in  the  Circle.  "  Do  not  think  of  being 
discouraged,"  she  urged,  "it  is  nothing  but  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  which 
has  driven  away  some  of  our  friends.      1  am  sure  we  can  win  them  back." 

"  You  know  Dr.  Hall  has  no  religious  faith,"  Mr.  Chapman  said,  "and  his  in- 
fluence is  great.    We  can  hardly  expect  him  to  come,  and  that  will  deter  others.' 
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"It  is  a  great  pity,"  she  said,  regretfully,  "but,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak 
to  him — probably  no  one  here  could  have  much  influence  with  him. " 

She  did  not  see  the  glance  exchanged  between  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
so  her  blushes  were  spared. 

Her  next  calling  place  was  at  the  Towner's,  and  here  she  found  cordial 
allies.  Flora  and  Lizzie  Towner  were  good  girls,  not  overstocked  with  talent  or 
learning,  but  pretty  enough  to  be  charming  and  with  right  ideas  in  all  essential 
things.  They  were  general  favorites  in  Wrightville,  so  when  they  promised 
Miss  Thurston  that  they  would  see  to  their  cousin,  who  was  one  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  to  a  certain  other  young  man  who  it  was  well  known  was  Miss 
Flora's  humble  servant,  she  knew  that  those  young  men  would  appear  at  the 
next  Circle. 

It  was  nearly  noon  now  and  our  heroine  turned  her  steps  homeward.  She- 
had  not  gone  far  when  a  quick  firm  step  came  up  behind  her  and  a  pleasant 
manly  voice  bade  her  good  morning  in  a  way  that  sounded  very  cheery,  adding, 
"Can't  we  make  one  umbrella  do  for  two?  I'm  going  on  beyond  Mrs. 
Brooks'  house  a  little  way." 

So  almost  before  Kate  knew  it  she  was  walking  beside  Dr.  Hall,  relieved 
of  her  umbrella,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  pick  her  way  along  the  sloppy 
sidewalk  and  think  how  she  could  say  to  him  what  was  uppermost  in  her  heart  1 
She  had  been  helping  Providence  this  morning,  now  Providence  was  evi- 
dently helping  her.  She  listened  for  a  few  moments  to  his  light,  easy  com- 
ments on  California  weather  and  Wrightville  sidewalks,  and  joined  in  a  merry 
laugh  at  their  unavailing  efforts  to  keep  side  by  side.  Then  she  made  a  brave 
venture  : 

"  You  were  not  at  our  Circle  last  night  ?" 
"  No,  I'm  full  of  other  work  just  now,"  he  replied. 

"Ah,  that  was  the  reason,  was  it?"  she  asked.  "I  feared  you  did  not 
feel  so  much  interest  in  our  subject." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  he  answered,  frankly  ;  ''I  like  to  study  things  I  can  see 
and  know.     About  these  religious  matters  1  confess  I'm  an  agnostic." 

"You  have,  of  course,  given  them  a  great  deal  of  thought  before  aban- 
doning them,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  if  this  were  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"Well — no  " —  he  confessed. 

She  let  him  make  his  own  inferences,  and  after  a  little  silence  talked  of 
other  things;  but  as  they  parted  at  Mrs.  Brooks'  door  she  said,  very  earnestly, 
"  I  hope  you  will  read  this  little  book  which  our  Circle  is  taking  up.  It  is  no 
common  book  I  assure  you." 

"I  will  certainly  read  whatever  you  recommend,"  he  answered,  gallantly. 

The  rain  curled  her  hair  in  soft,  moist  ringlets  about  her  forehead.  Her 
eyes  were  clear  and  honest.  All  the  lines  of  her  face  told  of  refined  thought 
and  womanly  sweetness.  Her  cheeks,  flushed  with  her  walk  and  with  the 
excitement  of  this  little  encounter  were  just  the  color  of  the  hermosa  roses 
which  hung  in  rich  clusters  over  her  head,  and  Dr.  Hall's  words  were  no  empty 
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compliment.     In  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  thought :     "  Here  is  a  woman 
worth   pleasing,"  and  he  went  that  very  afternoon  into  their   one  little  book 
store  and  bought   "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan   of  Salvation."     When  the 
clock  in  his  office  struck  twelve  that  night  he  was  still  diligently  reading  it. 
San  Jose.  Mrs.   M.  H.  Field. 


EDUCATIONAL     REFORM. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  world  is  old  enough — at  least  six  thousand  years — to 
understand  what  true  education  means;  yet,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  civilized  nations,  where  we  would  expect  natural  and  economical  methods 
of  teaching  to  prevail,  the  cramming  method — committing  to  memory  so  large 
a  number  of  facts  as  possible — is  the  rule  in  both  country  and  city  schools.  So 
long  as  the  graded  schools  are  held  under  the  bondage  of  high  percentages 
which  are  required  by  Boards  of  Education,  just  so  long  will  pupils  grow  up 
learned  incapables,  and  on  leaving  school  will  find  that  their  boasted  education 
is  of  little  worth,  so  far  as  making  a  success  in  life  is  concerned.  What  the  pupil 
really  wants  is  education,  not  facts  committed  to  memory  merely.  Memory,  it 
is  true,  is  a  very  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  should  be  cultivated  to  its 
full  capacity;  but  other  faculties — observation,  perception,  judgment,  reason, 
imagination,  an  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  moral  sensibility, 
patriotism,  power  of  thought  and  concentration  of  mind,  self  control,  a  worthy 
ambition  and  will  power — these  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
memory;  yet,  in  the  average  school,  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  most  of 
these!  We  have  some  enlightened  teachers  and  some  very  good  school  journals 
that  are  doing  all  they  can  to  reform  the  prevailing  systems  of  education;  but 
they  have  made  little  headway  throughout  the  country  generally,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

There  are  towns  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  each,  in  the  State  of 
California,  which  require  a  single  teacher  to  instruct  seventy  or  eighty  pupils. 
The  teacher  cannot,  if  he  would,  educate  properly  the  large  body  of  young 
minds  committed  to  his  care;  and  so  he  strains  every  nerve  to  cram  the  facts 
into  the  memories  of  these  little  ones — dwarfing,  stunting,  nipping  in  the  bud, 
faculties  which,  if  developed  by  proper  methods,  might  produce  a  rising  genera- 
tion of  cultivated  minds  and  hearts,  of  noble  lives  filled  with  high  aims  and 
public  spirit,  imbued  with  patriotic  ardor  and  awake  to  the  great  advantages 
of  modern  life. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  present  condition  of  school  affairs,  it 
appears  that  the  ungraded  school,  in  charge  of  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher,  is  far 
superior  to  the  graded  school  which  requires  cramming  for  percentages,  and  for 
this  obvious  reason:  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  is  free  to  teach 
according  to  true  and  natural  methods.  He  is  at  liberty  to  educate  properly 
all  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  if  his  school  is  not  too  large  he  can  adapt  his 
method  to  the  wants  of  each  individual  pupil's  mind.  Not  being  trammeled 
by  courses  of  study  he  can  omit  the  unessential,  which  forms  at  least  half  of 
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the  ordinary  course  of  a  graded  school,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  forgotten,  and 
dwell  upon  the  essential  and  important  fa<  ts  of  life,  thus  making  strong  minds 
and  enterprising,  able  and  cultivated  men  and  women;  for  the  cutting  off  of 
the  unimportant  allows  plenty  of  time  for  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  best  liter- 
ature, so  that  the  trash  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  reading  of  the  present 
generation  will  not  be  needed  in  the  future.  The  true  teacher  has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  best  literature  and  creates  the  same  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect."  and  should  receive  not  occasional 
but  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Every  lesson  should  have  a 
good  influence  on  the  character  of  the  learner.  Arithmetic  should  create  a 
love  of  just  dealing  between  man  and  man,  a  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
time  and  money,  the  folly  and  dishonesty  of  incurring  a  debt  or  an  obligation 
without  first  seeing  a  way  to  repay  it,  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  little  leaks  and 
wastes,  and  the  frequent  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  trifles;  all  these  have 
a  direct  or  an  indirect  influence  on  character. 

History  should  create  a  spirit  of  laudable  ambition,  of  patriotism  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  act  the  part  of  a  true  and  worthy 
citizen  in  making  the  history  of  the  future  better  than  that  of  the  past. 

The  teaching  of  geography  should  tend  to  avoid  local  prejudices,  which 
are  the  leading  causes  of  a  lack  of  friendly  intercourse,  of  jealousy,  strife  and 
war.  A  study  of  zoology  should  make  pupils  kind  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
botany  will  create  a  love  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  gardens  and  lawns  around  the  homes  of  our  land — too  many  of 
which  at  present  look  so  unattractive — thus  developing  the  sensibilities  of  the 
presence  of  beautiful  objects.  Drawing  combines  practical  skill  and  an  idea  of 
symetry  and  beauty  of  form.  Hygiene  should  remind  each  pupil  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  the  physical  system  in  proper  order — the  mind  and  body 
depending  upon  each  other—  but  especially  the  mind  upon  the  healthful  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  Music  is  one  of  the  soul's  greatest  inspirers;  while  reading 
according  to  the  proper  laws  of  elocution,  which  can  be  secured  only  after  a 
correct  training  of  the  vocal  organs  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  character,  as  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  the  author  penetrates  the  soul  of  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  who  realizes  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  given  him  in  almost  every  lesson  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true ;  and 
thus  only  can  the  great  ends  of  education — in  the  true  sense  of  the  term — be 
secured.  Laurenci   Copeland. 

Los  Banos,  Merced  County,  Sept.  25,  iSSc>. 


I  would  introduce  natural  science  teaching  very  early  into  the  primary 
course  with  special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  oi  observation. 
The  facts  learned  may  be  of  little  value,  but  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  powers  of  observation  may  come  language  training.  Nothing  offers  better 
facilities  for  it. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Supt.  Sherman  Williams. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WOBK  AND  THOUGHT. 


THE     STUDY     OF     HISTORY.* 

The  subject  of  history  is  man.  History  has  for  its  object  to  record  his 
doings  and  experiences.  It  may  then  be  concisely  defined  as  a  narrative  of 
past  events  in  which  men  have  been  concerned.  To  describe  the  earth,  the 
abode  of  man,  to  delineate  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  them,  or  to  explain  the  physical  or  mental  constitution  of 
human  beings,  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  history.  All  this  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  and  intellectual  science. 

But  history,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  is  more  than  a  bare  record  of 
what  men  have  done  and  suffered.  It  aims  to  point  out  the  connection  of 
events  with  one  another.  It  seeks  to  explain  the  causes  and  the  consequences 
of  things  that  occur.  It  would  trace  the  steps  that  mark  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  of  the  different  portions  of  it,  through  extended  periods.  It  brings 
to  light  the  thread  which  unites  each  particular  stage  in  the  career  of  a  people, 
or  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  with  what  went  before  and  with  what  came  after. 

History  has  been  called  "the  biography  of  a  society."  Biography  has  to 
do  with  the  career  of  an  individual.  History  is  concerned  with  the  successive 
actions  and  fortunes  of  a  community;  in  its  broadest  extent,  with  the  experi- 
ences of  the  human  family.  It  is  only  when  men  are  connected  by  the  social 
bond,  and  remain  so  united  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  that  there  is  room  for 
history.  It  is,  therefore,  with  nations,  in  their  internal  progress  and  in  their 
mutual  relations,  that  history  especially  deals.  Of  mere  clans,  or  loosely  organ- 
ized tribes,  it  can  have  little  to  say.  History  can  go  no  farther  than  to  explore 
their  genealogy,  and  state  what  were  their  journeyings  and  habits.  The  nation 
is  a  form  of  society  that  rests  on  the  same  basis — a  basis  at  once  natural  and 
part  of  a  divine  system — as  the  family.  By  a  nation  is  meant  a  people  dwelling 
in  a  definite  territory,  living  under  the  same  government,  and  bound  together 
by  such  ties  as  a  common  language,  a  common  religion,  the  same  institutions 
and  customs.  The  elements  that  enter  into  that  national  spirit  which  is  the 
bond  of  unity  are  multiple.  They  vary  to  a  degree  in  different  peoples.  As 
individuals  are  not  alike,  and  as  the  history  of  any  particular  community  is 
modified  and  molded  by  these  individual  differences,  so  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  shaped  by  the  peculiar  charactesistics  of  the  various  nations, 
and  by  their  interaction  upon  one  another.  In  like  manner,  groups  of  nations, 
each  characterized  by  distinctive  traits  derived  from  affinities  of  race  or  of 
religion,  or  from  other  sources,  act  on  one  another,  and  thus  help  to  determine 
the  course  of  the  historic  stream. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  culture  and  civilization  in  their  various  constitu- 
ents  is  the  theme  of  history.     It  does  not  limit  its  attention  to  a  particular 
fraction  of  a  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.     Governments  and  rulers, 
and  the  public  doings  of  states — such  as  foreign  wars  and  the  struggles  of  rival 
dynasties — naturally  form  a  prominent  topic  in  historical  writings.     But  this  is 
only  one  department   in   the  records  of  the   past.     More  and  more  history 
interests  itself  in  the  character  of  society  at  large,  and  in  the  phases  through 
which  it  has  passed.     How  men  lived  from  day  to  day,  what  their  occupations 
were,  their  comforts  and  discomforts,  their  ideas,  sentiments  and   modes  of 
ntercourse,  their  state  as  regards  art,  letters,  invention,  religious  enlightment — 
hese  are  points  on  which  history,  as  at  present  studied  and  written,  undertakes 
o  shed  light. 

*From  The  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  by  Ceo.  Parke  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College. 
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THE   OLD,   AND  THE  NEW  CATECHISMS. 

The  old  catechism  is  much  shorter  and  simpler  than  the  new  one.  It  is 
easier  to  learn  and  easier  to  practice.  The  optimists  and  agnostics  unite  in 
saying  that  it  is  good  enough  for  common  use,  especially  so  for  public  s<  hool 
work,  and  that  those  who  are  not  satisfied  can  go  elsewhere  and  pay  for  the 
privilege.  We  submit  specimens  from  both  the  old  and  the  new,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

THE   OLD. 

Why  does  a  child  go  to  school? 
Because  he  cannot  stay  at  home. 
What  is  the  child's  first  duty  in  the  school-room? 
To  sit  still,  ask  no  questions,  and  study  his  lessons. 
What  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  ? 
To    preserve  order,   hear  lessons,  and  maintain  discipline,  with  as  little 
friction  and  personal  discomfort  as  possible. 

What  is  the  use  of  maps  and  blackboards  ? 

To  ornament  the  walls. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  eyes? 

To  look  on  the  book  a  half  hour  without  winking. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  hand? 

To  take  a  flogging  if  he  moves  his  body  or  falls  asleep. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  organ  of  speech  ? 

To  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ma'am. '; 

Why  has  a  child  been  provided  with  a  spine? 

To  sit  up  straight  during  school  hours. 

What  is  the  chief  end  of  a  school-boy's  life? 

To  obey  his  teacher  and  give  as  little  trouble  as  he  can. 

THE    NEW. 

Why  does  a  child  go  to  school  ? 

To  be  instructed  and  trained  under  the  care  and  direction  of  experts,  and 
under  circumstances  favorable  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement 

What  is  the  child's  first  duty  in  the  school-room  ? 

To  learn  the  right  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  him. 

What  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher? 

To  see  that  the  child's  faculties  grow  in  the  right  direction.  To  give  help 
when  needed,  and  only  when  needed.  To  strengthen  what  is  good  and  check 
what  is  evil.     To  present  truth  and  honor  it. 

Why  are  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  etc,  placed  in  a  school-room? 

For  constant  use,  according  to  their  several  purposes,  by  teacher  and  pupil, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  aid  instruction,  facilitate  expression,  simplify  rules 
and  principles,  give  variety,  practice  and  interest  to  the  daily  lesson,  and  assist 
in  clearness  of  comprehension  and  growth  of  understanding. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  eyes  and  ears  ? 

To  see  and  hear  with. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  hand? 

To  acquire  accuracy,  expertness,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  those  material 
things  which  may  become  necessary  or  advantageous  in  the  exercise  of  his 
intelligence  and  in  the  expression  of  his  true  character  and  life-work. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  organ  of  speech? 

To  ask  questions,  declare  wants,  speak  the  truth,  and  honor  the  gifts  of 
manhood. 

Why  has  a  child  been  provided  with  muscles,  bones,  and  the  wonderful 
frame-work  of  the  body  ? 
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That  he  may  be  strong,  active,  elastic,  quick  to  move,  prompt  to  obey  his 
own  intelligence  or  the  commands  of  his  superiors  ;  to  hold  up  his  head  firmly, 
and  to  stand  squarely  on  his  feet,  that  when  he  has  grown  older  he  may  be  in 
form,  manner,  grace  and  action,  a  true  man — and  not  a  cringing  slave  or 
hypocrite. 

What  is  the  true  aim  of  school  life  ? 

Self-culture,  knowledge  of  things  and  their  use,  and  of  words,  thoughts, 
principles,  and  their  meaning ;  ability  to  resist  temptation  and  overcome 
obstacles;  respect  for  things  honest,  reverence  for  things  holy;  love  of  kindred, 
Iriends,  country ;  belief  in  God.  To  come  out  of  school  with  a  stronger  and 
more  healthy  body,  with  a  brighter  intelligence,  a  clearer  understanding,  and  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world  about  him. — Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 

PECULIARITY     OF     GERMAM     TEACHING. 

Dr.  Dunton  tells  us  that  a  marked  peculiarity  of  German  teaching,  as  he 
heard  it,  was  the  obvious  effort  of  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupils  able  to  do 
their  work  without  the  aid  of  others.  He  might  have  added  that  when  that 
ability  has  been  gained  these  German  children  do  their  work  without  the  aid  of 
others.  Right  here  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  true  teaching.  How  self- 
reliant  is  he  ?  is  the  test  question.  The  great  scientists  of  England  told  the 
biologist  who  quizzed  them,  that  they  attributed  their  success  to  third-rate 
teachers,  for  these  obliged  them  often  to  plod  their  weary  way  alone.  Solitude 
is  better  for  thought  than  society,  and  the  modest,  uncommunicative  teacher 
behind  the  desk  is  not  the  worst  enemy,  by  any  means,  the  child  can  have. 
The  great  weakness  in  our  schools  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  glitter  and  show. 
The  teacher — mercurial,  impulsive,  sensitive  as  a  magnet — is  impatient  with  the 
hesitancy  of  youth,  and  so  lifts  the  child  over  every  obstacle  and  sets  him  down 
in  easy  places.  This  is  the  temptation  in  the  pathway  of  every  first-rate  teacher, 
and  unfortunately  in  this  country  the  conditions  have  no  restraining  power.  In 
the  first  place,  the  courses  of  study  are  laid  out  by  school  boards,  who,  though 
intelligent,  know  very  little  of  the  processes  of  mental  growth.  Influences 
that  would  be  laughed  out  of  court  in  Germany  shape  largely  the  curricula  of 
work,  in  our  American  schools.  Then,  again,  the  supervision  of  instruction  is 
in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  doctors,  distillers,  grocers,  tavern-keepers — not  of  men 
bred  to  the  labor,  and  fired  with  professional  zeal.  So  the  programmes  of 
work,  by  their  unphilosophical  grading  and  absurd  dictation,  crowd  the  mem- 
ory and  check  self-activity,  while  the  ignorance  of  the  supervision  fosters  super- 
ficiality and  show.  The  fashion  of  placing  educated  men  over  the  schools  in 
the  cities  and  towns  has  done  something  toward  abating  the  evil,  but  not  a 
great  deal.  These  offices  are  still  political,  and  those  who  fill  them  are 
cribbed  and  confined  by  the  bodies  that  elect  them.  To  a  German  the  situa- 
tion is  simply  ridiculous.  In  that  country,  not  only  are  the  laws  so  framed  that 
every  parent,  having  his  child's  welfare  at  heart,  is  induced  to  send  his  boy  to 
school  and  keep  him  there,  but  no  hand  is  allowed  to  tonch  the  machinery  of 
the  schools  unless  there  is  behind  it  a  brain,  trained  and  competent  to  direct. 
Every  teacher,  too,  is  judged  by  his  methods,  not  by  the  show  of  the  recita- 
tion or  the  result  of  cram  ;  and  when  old  age  creeps  on  apace,  he  is  treated 
as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind — not  as  a  pauper — and  as  becometh  a  Christian 
people.  And  so,  not  only  is  the  German  child  taught  to  rely  upon  himself, 
but  behind  every  desk  is  an  instructor,  thoughtful,  independent,  courting  no 
favor,  and  fearing  nothing  but  the  criticism  of  his  brother- workers. — Popular 
Educator. 
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A   NEW   FACTOR    IN    EDUCATION. 

(Professor  J.  G.  Deupree,  in  an  address  before  the  Easl  Mississippi  Teachers'  Association, 

at  West  Point,  Mississippi.) 

Natural  methods  arc  fast  supplanting  old  contro-natural  methods  that 
have  so  long  prevailed  in  American  schools,  and  which  still  hold  sway  in  many 
universities  and  colleges.  Objects  are  brought  into  requisition  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences  1  apable  of  being 

illustrated.  Object  lessons  and  pictures  that  play  so  important  a  part  in 
elementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  diagrams  in  grammar,  recognize  the  great 
truth  that  the  eye  presents  the  shortest  route  to  the  brain.  The  old  curriculum 
must  be  modified;  in  some  respects  restricted,  in  others  extended,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  civilization.  While  the  educative  power  of  the  classic 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  be  denied,  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  educative  power  likewise  resides  in  other  subjects  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion, subjects  that  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  practical  duties  and 
relations  of  life.  To  make  room  for  such  studies,  the  time  once  devoted  to 
Latin  and  Greek  must  be  cut  down  (and  this  has  been  done);  but  in  order  still 
with  this  reduced  time  to  inculcate  even  a  higher  degree  of  classical  attain- 
ments, new,  improved,  more  rational,  more  natural  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  progressive  institutions.  Thus  it  happens  that  far  more  attention  than  here- 
tofore is  given  to  exercises  in  composition.  It  has  come  to  be  more  generally 
understood  that  to  learn  to  write  Latin,  one  must  be  required  to  write  Latin, 
just  as  in  order  to  speak  a  language,  one  must  converse  habitually  in  that  Ian 
guage;  and  eventually  the  end  to  be  attained  is  to  enable  the  student  to  think 
in  the  language  which  he  undertakes  to  master.  Nothing  but  practical  exercises 
in  composition  can  give  adequate  practice  in  the  important  art  of  constructing 
sentences  and  of  thus  fixing  the  principles  of  Latin  or  Greek  syntax. 

What  is  true  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English.  Our  best  lessons  are  original  exercises 
in  English  composition.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  encoura_< 
composition.  All  children  like  to  talk,  but  little  tact  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  induce  them  to  talk.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  pleasure  for  a  child 
to  talk,  and  will  ever  so  remain,  unless  this  desire  is  suppressed  and  crushed 
by  unphilosophical,  unnatural  methods  of  a  so-called  education.  It  would  be 
equally  a  pleasure  for  a  child  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper,  if  but  properly 
encouraged.  If  children  could  see  that  what  they  had  written  looked  well,  it 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  them.  The  same  is  true  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  professional  penmen 
that  everyone  with  proper  instruction  and  proper  effort  can  become  skilful  in 
the  use  of  the  pen,  the  fact  remains  that  comparatively  few  ever  succeed  in 
becoming  expert  penmen.  To  the  masses  penmanship  must  ever  remain  a 
drudgery,  for  they  will  never  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  render  writing  even  toler- 
able for  any  considerable  period  of  continuous  effort.  Moreover,  the  nervous 
exhaustion  inseparable  from  penmanship  is  an  impediment  to  mental  activity. 
If  this  could  but  be  removed,  writing  and  original  composition  would  receive 
an  impulse  that  would  produce  the  most  surprising  results.  Now  this  new  factor 
in  education  of  which  I  speak — the  type-writer— does  indeed  render  writing  a 
positive  pleasure.  The  drudgery  of  the  pen  is,  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  type- 
writer, converted  into  a  most  delightful  pastime.  He  that  has  never  used  a 
type-writer  knows  nothing  of  the  genuine  luxury  of  composition.  The  light  and 
natural  movements  of  arm  and  fingers  are  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  mental 
activity  without  producing  fatigue  by  any  reasonable  amount  of  continuous 
writing.     I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  1  say  that  hvc  consecutive 
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hours  in  the  use  of  the  type-writer  produce  less  fatigue,  less  diminution  of  nerv- 
ous strength  and  mental  elasticity,  than  two  hours  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  In 
thus  eliminating  the  fatigue,  hitherto  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  all  writing, 
the  type-writer  must  of  necessity  greatly  promote  the  power  of  thought.  When 
we  can  properly  estimate  the  value  of  English  composition  to  the  student  of 
English,  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  we  appreciate  the  value  of  the  type-writer 
as  an  educational  factor.  The  duty  of  writing  is  often  neglected  when  it  is  to 
be  done  with  a  pen,  while  with  a  type-writer  one  will  resort  to  writing  as  a 
diversion  and  recreation. 


SYNTHETICAL    ARITHMETIC. 

This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  an  analytical  age;  and  perhaps  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  no  subject  in  our  public  school  course  has  analysis  been  more 
extensively,  or  more  profitably  utilized  than  in  arithmetic.  Recently  teachers 
have  discovered  that  synthesis  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  teaching  lessons 
in  language,  drawing,  penmanship,  etc.,  but  seem  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  arithmetic. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  teacher  of  an  infant  class,  after  having  taught 
a  lesson  in  "Decimal  Notation,"  sends  the  pupils  to  their  seats  or  to  a  table 
with  a  few  bundles  of  small  sticks  or  toothpicks  to  "make  numbers"  by  tying 
them  into  bundles  of  ten  each.  He  finds  one  has  three  bundles  and  two 
remaining",  or  the  number  32;  another  has  two  bundles  and  seven  remaining, 
or  27,  etc.  The  teacher  has  succeeded  in  teaching  an  elementary,  but  very 
profitable  and  interesting  lesson  in  synthetical  arithmetic. 

Again,  he  gives  the  following  to  a  second  or  third  class,  and  mark  the 
variety  of  problems  that  will  be  presented: 

Mrs.  Jones  took  to  the  store  some  butter  and  eggs,  and  bought  print  and 
perhaps  other  articles  with  the  proceeds. 

We  shall  find  results  something  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Jones  sold  15  lbs.  butter  @  18c.  a  lb.  and  12  doz.  eggs  @  15c.  a 
doz.,  and  invested  the  whole  in  print  @  15c.  a  yard.  How  many  yards  did  she 
get?     Or, 

Mrs.  Jones  sold  15  lbs.  of  butter  @  20c.  a  lb.  and  io  doz.  eggs  (a  12c.  a 
doz.;  with  the  proceeds  she  bought  6  yards  print  @  15c.  a  yard,  and  took  the 
remainder  in  sugar  @  10c.  a  lb.     How  many  lbs.  sugar  did  she  get? 

A  change  from  the  regular  arithmetic  work  occasionally  to  an  exercise  like 
this  will  be  found  to  interest  pupils  very  much;  besides  it  will  cultivate  their 
imagination,  and  will  be  a  material  aid  in  language  or  composition. 

I  should  continue  this  in  fourth  or  fifth  classes,  but  for  these  I  recommend 
it  as  an  exercise  for  "home  work;"  for  example,  I  would  ask  pupils  to  form 
problems  from  the  following  :  J 

In  a  bag  there  are  a  number  of  guineas,  -  times  as  many  sovereigns, 

-  times  as  many  shillings.     The  bag  contains  jQ — — . 

Or, 

A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  work  in  -1 days,  A  can  do  it  in days,  B  in 

days. 

I  would  ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  bring  as  great  a  variety  of 
problems  to  this  last  as  possible.  Probably  the  first  problem  would  be  to  find 
the  time  C  would  require  to  do  the  work.  Then  how  much  longer  would  C 
require  than  A  and  B  together?  U  A  worked  at  it  5  days,  and  B  7  days,  how 
long  would  C  require  to  finish  it?  etc.,  etc. 

This  may  be  followed  up  in  any  part  of  arithmetical  work,  such  as  carpet- 
ing, plastering  or  papering  rooms,  percentage,  discount,  etc.;  for  example,  let 
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the  pupils  of  a  fifth  class  form  problems  involving  the  prim  [pie,  that  the  differ' 
ence  between  the  interest  and  the  discount  is  the  interest  on  the  discount,  etc. 

It  may  be  argued  that  pupils  might  copy  their  problems  from  some 
mathematical  work,  but  a  wide-awake  teacher  will  very  readily  distinguish 
between  an  original  problem  and  a  copied  one. 

I  have  found  that  a  pupil  who  has  succeeded  in  forming  an  intelligent 
problem,  involving  a  certain  principle,  generally  understands  that  prim  iple  ;  it 
it  be  not  very  clear  to  him  at  beginning,  it  will  be  mu<  h  clearer  to  him 
when  he  has  finished  his  problem. 

I  HOMAS    II  \M.Mo\d. 
Canada  Educational  Weekly. 


WILL   KDIVATION   VIKI.D  SUBSISTENCE. 

An  education,  yes;  but  what  sort  of  an  education?  A  bricklayer's 
education,  an  artisan's,  a  farmer's  would  indeed  help  him  to  earn  a. living.  A 
college  education  would  give  him  a  social  advantage,  but  it  would  mil,  in  itself, 
increase  his  chance  of  earning  a  living ;  it  would  rather  diminish  it.  Our 
colleges  do  not,  like  the  French  and  German  universities  instruct  a  young  nian 
in  the  bread-winning  pursuits  ;  American  colleges  are,  on  the  contrary,  institu- 
tions for  general  culture.  I  do  not  take  up  the  question  here  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  culture  they  supply.  The  point  for  us  to  note  is  that  the  edu- 
cated young  American  who  has  not  a  special  education  as  a  bread-winner  is 
worse  off  as  to  his  money  prospects,  than  the  young  American  who  has  no 
college  education  at  all.  Dig  he  cannot,  and  to  beg  he  is  ashamed.  Two  of 
professions  at  least  are  fatally  overcrowded.  The  United  States,  with  a  popu- 
lation not  greatly  larger  than  that  of  the  German  Empire,  graduates  every  year 
five  times  as  many  physicians  ;  for  the  German  Empire  limits  the  number  of 
its  doctors,  and  we  do  not  limit  that  of  ours.  Very  many  of  our  physicians 
not  only  wait  years  for  practice,  but  never  get  into  practice  at  all.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  profession  of  law.  In  both  professions  there  are  prizes  for  a  few, 
and  failures,  more  or  less  complete,  for  the  many.  The  engineering,  mining, 
and  other  scientific  professions  offer  a  somewhat  better  chance,  and  public  life, 
almost  neglected  as  a  profession,  will  attract  a  better  class  of  young  men  from 
year  to  year.  But  upon  none  of  these,  save  in  favored  and  exceptional  cases, 
as  where  a  son  succeeds  to  his  father's  practice,  can  a  young  man  depend  for 
fortune,  or  even  for  immediate  support.  They,  too,  offer  a  certain  social  dignity. 
But,  as  a  rule  it  is  the  laborer,  artisan,  or  tradesman  that  has  the  better  chance 
of  supporting  himself ;  it  is  the  educated  man  that  has,  more  frequently,  to 
wait  before  he  can  pay  his  way.  If,  therefore,  we  educate  our  sons,  it  is  all  the 
better  reason  why  we  should  provide,  not  indeed  for  their  independence,  but 
some  aid  during  the  years  which  they  are  likely  to  spend  in  waiting,  before  they 
can  achieve  their  positions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  years  of  waiting  may  become,  with 
such  aid,  years  of  scholarly  or  scientific  accomplishment,  if  not  of  money-mak- 
ing; years  of  strengthened  preparation;  years  that  might  introduceand  brighten 
a  career,  instead  of  wasted  years  that  cloud  or  spoil  it.     Harper's  Magazine. 


PROGRESSIVE  SPELLING. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  spelling  English  words  recommended  by 
the  English  Philological  Society  and  by  the  American  Philologic  al  Association  : 

i.  Drop  the  final  e  when  it  is  phonetically  useless,  for  example,  giv, 
hav,  etc. 
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2.  Drop  the  phonetically  useless  letter  from  the  digraph  ea  ;  as  in  hed, 
hart,  for  head  and  heart. 

3.  Drop  the  a  from  beauty. 

4.  Drop  o  from  eo  when  the  digraph   has  the  sound  of  e,  as  lepard, 
peple. 

5.  Omit  i  from  parliament. 

6.  Write  u  for  o  in  above,  some,  etc. 

7.  Drop  o  from  digraph  ou  when  it  has  the  sound  of  u  as  in  nourish. 

8.  Drop  silent  u  after  g  in  native  English  words,  such  as  guard,  guest,  etc. 

9.  Drop  final  ue  in  catalogue,  etc. 

10.  Substitute  rime  for  rhyme, 

n.  Drop  the  final  consonant  in  such  words  as  egg,  odd,  etc.,  when  it  is 
phonetically  useless. 

12.  Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  dumb,  limb,  debt,  doubt. 

13.  Change  c  back  to  s  in  cinder,  pence,  etc. 

14.  Drop  h  in  choler,  school,  etc. 

15.  Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  pronounced;  as  crost,  past, 
wisht,  etc. 

16.  Drop  g  in  feign. 

17.  Drop  h  in  ghost,  aghast. 
iS.  Drop  1  in  could. 

19.  Drop  p  in  receipt. 

20.  Drop  s  in  island  and  aisle. 

21.  Drop  c  in  scent. 

22.  Drop  t  in  catch. 

23.  Drop  w  in  whole. 

24.  \Vrite  f  for  ph  when  the  digraph  has  the  sound  of  f. 


THE     BEST     TEACHERS. 

In  the  long  run  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
reading,  history — who  knows  most  besides,  outside  of  these  special  branches. 
Who  are  our  best  teachers  to-day?  The  narrowly  technical  pedagogues?  No, 
but  those  who  have  the  most  liberal  education,  the  widest,  broadest  culture. 
They  arc  the  ones  who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  coming  rapidly  to  fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  because  they  are 
the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  our  normal  students'  and  our  teachers'  own  immediate 
interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  for  their  liberal  culture,  and  to  use 
them  diligently,  as  a  necessary,  indispensable  part  of  their  work  and  study.  Not 
to  do  it  only  incidentally,  when  they  happen  to  get  the  time,  but  regularly, 
systematically,  to  take  the  time  for  it.  It  is  essential  to  their  true  success  as 
teachers,  and  to  the  highest  usefulness  and  continued  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  their  noble  profession.  The  means  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
true  culture  is  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of  literature.  It  is  essential  to 
become  familiar  with  the  classic  productions  of  the  past  and  present.  There- 
fore do  we  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  best  works  of  general  literature,  the 
leading  essayists,  poets,  historians,  critics,  novelists,  all  books,  acquaintance 
with  which  is  necessary  to  them  who  would  become  the  best  teachers — real 
educators.  Believing  on  the  whole  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  best  reader 
of  the  best  literature,  we  want  to  help  our  readers  by  guiding  them  against 
worthless  ones;  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  all  we  can  to  merit  their  confidence  in 
us  as  honored  and  earnest  guides. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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EDITOEIAL  DEPAKTM  ENT. 


THE    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENCES. 

We  have  often  written  in  the  Journal  concerning  tlie  value  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendency  in  our  general  scheme  of  popular  education.  That  the  office  is  appreci- 
ated in  California  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  recognized  in  our  State  Constitution,  and 
that  in  most  counties  the  ablest  schoolmen  are  generally  selected  by  both  political  parties  as 
nominees  for  the  place. 

Among  these  are  many  old  friends  of  the  Journal,  men  who  rank  as  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  in  their  sections  of  the  State. 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS. 

This  number  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  several  that  have  preceded,  is  noteworthy  for 
the  high  character  and  interest  of  the  contributions  in  its  pages.  A  paper  in  this  issue  by 
President  Holden  of  the  University,  intrinsically  valuable  as  it  is,  is  an  additional  evidence 
that,  at  last,  California  has  obtained  the  right  man  as  the  head  of  her  University.  Let  us 
hold  him  fast.  The  paper  by  Charles  M.  Drake  is  excellent,  as  usual.  Miss  Manning  has  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Hackett's  paper  is  interesting,  and 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  close  observer  and  an  able  writer.  Mrs.  Field  is  always 
a  fascinating  writer,  and  what  she  says  will  furnish  food  for  thought.  Laurence  Copeland 
also  has  an  able  paper  on  "  Educational  Reform.'' 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

We  notice  that  the  School  Department  of  New  York  city  has  followed  San  Francisco  in 
the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  exhibit.  St.  Nicholas  considers  the 
matter  of  sufficient  value  and  interest  to  present  a  beautifully  illustrated  article  in  a  recent 
issue. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Journal  announces,  beginning  with  this  number,  a  perma- 
nent University  Department.  The  editing  of  it  has  been  accepted  by  Professor  William  W. 
Deamer,  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  pleasing  writer.  The  department  itself  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  excellence. 

Teachers  may  advantageously  test  the  ability  of  pupils  in  the  pronounciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  commonly  used  words :  Sacrilegious,  Belial,  bronchitis,  finance,  sacrifice, 
deficit,  comely,  lenient,  docile,  Malay,  calliope,  chameleon,  coadjutor,  matinee.hymencal, 
isolated,  jugular,  squalor,  depot,  coral,   abdomen,   revolted,  and  debris. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  the  political  contest  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  have  been  decided.  Whether  the  choice  of 
the  people  should  be  in  favor  of  Ira  G.  Eioitt  or  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  will,  in  either  case,  be  equally  well  subserved.  We  tender  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  successful  candidate,  be  it  Mr.  Hoitt  or  Mr.  Moulder. 


In  San  Francisco,  both  political  parties  have  made  provisions  for  a  better  support  of  the 
schools    during    the    coining    two   years,    including    the    erection    of    two    new    buildings. 
This  action  is  a  plain  confession  that  the  schools  have   been  stinted,  and  that  the  limit  of 
municipal  economy  has  long  been  passed.      Let  us  hope  that  a  better  day  is  before  us. 


Preparations  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  are  well 
under  way.  A  very  interesting  meeting  is  promised  at  San  Jose  this  year.  Professor  Allen, 
the  President  for  1SS6,  and  Miss  May  Madden  have  been  very  active  in  perfecting  the  organ- 
ization. Circulars  for  an  extensive  exhibit  of  actual  school  work  are  out,  and  an  excellent 
programme  is  being  arranged. 
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Fred.  H.  Hackett  has,  since  our  last  issue,  purchased  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
Journal.  He  is  an  experienced  journalist  and  the  author  of  "  Pure  English,"  a  text-book 
in  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  city.  For  several  months  past  Mr.  Hackett  has  been 
known,  through  his  contributions  to  it,  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  lie  will  in  future 
be  associated  with  Professor  Lyser,  and  will  serve  in  both  the  editorial  and  the  business 
departments. 

We  welcome  the  advent  of  The  Athenceum,  a  monthly  paper  just  founded  by  the  seniors 
of  the  Boys'  High  School.  It  presents  a  neat  typographical  apppearance,  and,  judging  from 
a  journalistic  point  of  view,  reflects  credit  upon  the  intellectual  tastes  and  scholarship  of  its 
editors,  H.  Broder,  P.  A.  Bergerot,  and  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.  All  parents  having  boys  in  the 
High  School  ought  to  subscribe  for  The  Athenaum,  and  give  all  possible  enouragement  to  so 
worthy  an  enterprise. 

The  Chronicle  says  editorially  :  "  President  Holden  deserves  hearty  congratulation  for 
suppressing  the  senseless  practice  of  '  rushing '  between  rival  classes.  It  is  tolerated  in  many 
Eastern  colleges  because  of  reverence  for  a  time-honored  custom,  but  there  are  few  presidents 
or  professors  who  approve  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  it  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vulgar 
brawl,  and  it  is  always  a  source  of  bad  blood  between  classes.  *     *     We  are  glad  to  see 

one  of  the  youngest  universities  of  the  country  abolishing  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  should 
have  been  rooted  out  of  every  American  college  years  ago." 

The  only  way  to  improve  some  teachers  is  to  improve  them  out  of  the  profession.  They 
cannot  learn,  or  they  will  not.  Though  their  mistakes  are  pointed  out  ever  so  clearly, 
and  better  methods  laid  down  ever  so  plainly,  they  soon  drift  back  again  into  the  time- 
worn  grooves.  There  is  no  hope  for  them,  nor  for  the  innocents  they  do  not  teach. 
The  only  effective  encouragement  for  them  is  to  encourage  them  to  resign.  All  honor  to 
the  School  Director  whose  tenderness  for  suffering  children  is  deep  enough,  and  whose 
back-bone  is  strong  enough  to  bring  about  so  blessed  a  consummation. 

The  new  State  series  of  school  text-books  is  said  to  be  nearly  completed.  The  First  and 
Third  Readers  and  the  Speller  are  ready  for  distribution,  and  the  other  books  are  now  in  press. 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  who  has  been  a  rather  warm  advocate  of  this  measure,  since  its  inception, 
goes  a  step  in  advance  now  that  the  State'is  ready  with  its  books.  He  advocates  the  complete 
adoption  of  a  State  system  of  free  text-books,  and  urges  that  as  the  State  has  prepared  these 
books  at  a  small  cost  to  itself,  the  adoption  of  the  free  system  will  be  of  great  educational 
value,  and  a  vast  saving  to  the  parents  who  support  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  as  regards  free  text-books,  the  Journal  is  heartily  in  accord  with  Professor  Hoitt  and 
with  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

The  permanent  Exhibit  of  School  Work,  in  the  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco,  continues 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  abroad,  as  well  as  those  more  nearly  interested 
in  our  schools.  The  effect  of  this  exhibit  has  been  wonderfully  stimulating.  Pupils  and 
teachers  have  been  encouraged,  and  there  is  a  constant  exhibition  of  new  work,  showing 
continued  improvements  in  both  method  and  execution.  The  display  of  mechanical  work, 
in  sewing,  and  in  clay  modeling,  are  especially  noticeable  as  indicating  a  great  awaken- 
i  ng  in  industrial  work  in  this  department.  It  will  be  seen  that  side  by  side  with  Rede- 
craft,  the  public  schools  can  accomplish  definite  and  highly  valuable  results  in  the  direction 
of  hand-craft.  The  Journal  considers  it  a  high  privilege  to  comemmorate  the  fact  that 
the  credit  for  this  great  educational  renaissance  is  due  Ur.  Charles  T.  Deane  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  whose  term  of  office  is  about  to  expire.  We  fear  that  it  will  be  many  a  year 
before  the  laity  of  San  Francisco  will  get  so  good  a  schoolman  to  direct  our  educational 
policy.  This  permanent  Exhibit  of  School  Work,  in  the  immense  good  it  has  done  and  is 
doing,  forms,  by  itself  alone,  a  substantial  monument  testifying  to  a  record  of  good  work 
accomplished,  for  which  the  children  of  the  present  ami  the  future  can  not  well  be  too 
grateful. 
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Edited   by  Professor  William  W.  Deamer. 


The  present  academic  year  at  the  University  opens  with  the  most  favorable  prospects. 
The  teaching  force  has  been  materially  increased,  and  the  new  instructors  are  welcomed  by 
all,  with  hope  and  confidence  in  the  benefits  that  their  labors  will  confer  upon  the  University. 

The  Students'  Astronomical  Observatory  is  now  used  for  purposes  of  instruction,  having 
been  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 

In  the  Law  Department  improvement  appears  in  the  increased  requirements  fur  admis- 
sion, and  in  some  important  additions  to  the  Faculty. 

In  the  Academic  Departments  the  present  Freshman  class  is  the  largest  that  has  entered 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  this  is  the  more  encouraging  when  one  remembers  that  here  al-" 
the  requirements  for  matriculation  have  been  somewhat  increased. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  delivered  to  the  new  students  by  President 
Ilolden  : 

"  I  have  asked  the  Freshman  class  to  meet  me  to-day  for  various  reasons.  I  think  it 
quite  important  that  we  should  begin  our  official  connection,  which  is  to  last  during  four  of 
the  most  important  years  of  your  life  and  of  my  life,  with  clear  conceptions  of  what  we  are 
here  for,  and  of  what  we  mean  to  do  with  the  opportunities  before-  us.  Your  entrance  into 
University  marks  a  very  great  change  in  the  conditions  of  your  life.  In  all  the  public  and 
private  schools  from  which  you  have  come,  your  individual  liberty  was  far  less  than  the  liberty 
which  you  will  have  here,  which  we  wish  you  to  have,  and  to  which  I  welcome  you.  I  wish 
you  to  have  it  fully — and  to  use  it  like  men  who  deserve  it. 

"I  conceive  the  University  to  be  something  like  this:  Here  is  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
learned  in  their  special  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  been  brought  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  they  have  studied  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  many  names  among 
our  Professors  which  are  honored  the  whole  world  over.  The  State  of  California  maintains 
us  here  and  provides  us  with  laboratories,  observatories,  libraries,  with  every  appliance  for 
teaching  and  for  original  research,  in  order  that  you,  the  youth  of  the  State,  may  tit  yourselves 
to  be  truly  useful  citizens  within  the  State.  To  put  it  in  a  concrete  form  :  This  year  over 
$100,000  will  be  spent  in  merely  maintaining  the  collegs  at  Berkeley.  We  shall  have  250 
students,  more  or  less.  That  is,  the  State  is  at  an  expense  of  S400  for  each  student  h 
With  this  money  wisely  spent,  the  State  opens  to  you  every  avenue  that  leads  to  private 
wealth  or  public  honor.  It  gives  you  high  privileges  and  it  asks  something  in  return.  There 
is  never  a  right,  that  does  not  carry  with  it,  implicitly,  its  corresponding  duty.  Your 
rights  are  to  enter  here  into  a  company  of  scholars  and  to  make  every  use  of  the  University 
that  you  are  able  to.  While  you  are  students  the  little  pin  that  you  wear  with  the  University 
initials,  tells  every  one  who  sees  it,  that  you  have  special  privileges— that  you  are  a  candidate 
for  academic  honors,  that  presumably  you  will  win  them  and  deserve  them,  and  you  are  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  learning  every  where.  Now,  what  are  your  duties?  You 
need  to  consider  exactly  why  the  Stale  has  provided  these  facilities  and  why  it  maintains 
this  University.  The  theory  on  which  America  is  built  is,  that  learning  for  its  young  men 
and  women  makes  good  citizens,  who  in  their  turn  will  support  and  build  up  society.  The 
State  asks  nothing  more  of  you  than  to  become  good  citizens,  "useful,  courtious,  co-operative 
in  all  the  relations  of  life."  You  are  bound  in  honor  to  neglect  nothing  that  will  make  you 
such.  This  is  the  lowest  view  that  your  duty  will  permit  you  to  take  of  your  relations  to  the 
State.  "I  must  tit  myself  to  return  as  a  citizen, what  has  been  conferred  on  me  as  a  student." 
This  is  the  lowest  permissible  view.  But  I  go  further  and  I  speak  to  you  in  the  name  of 
learning  itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  I  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  return  to  learning  what 
she  confers  on  you.  The  least  you  can  do  is  to  return  the  .service  ol  a  good  and  useful  and 
moral  citizen,  and  thus  to  dignify  the  State  ;  but  you  are  further  bound  to  dignify  the  name 
of  learning  everywhere  by  your  respect  for  it,  your  cultivation  of  it,  and  by  your  addition  to 
its  stores,  if  so  be  Clod  has  given  you  a  special  talent. 

General  principles  like  these  you  will  all  assent  to— and  I  do  not  need  to  insist  on  them 
any  further.  Recollect  that  they  form  the  basis  of  your  relation  and  ot  my  relation  to  the 
University  and  to  the  State." 

The  Recorder  of  the  Faculties  furnishes  the  following  list  of  the  students  recently 
admitted  : 

Classical  Course — J.  A.  Benton,  Oakland ;  C.  K.  Detrick,  Alameda;  Mis    M  F       nden,  Oakland ; 

H.  De  W.  Gibson,  Oakland  ;  C.  G.  Marker,  San  Francisco;  Lewis  C  Harm  in,  Lorin  ;  J.   II.   Gaugfalai  . 
Francisco;  R.  F.  Dean,  San  Francisco;   Miss  \t.   K.    Morton,  Sacramento;  J.    1>.  Rideout,  S.m  Francisco; 
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A.  B.  Simonds,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Stokes,  Roger  Sprague,  Berkeley;  Alfred  Sutro,  San  Francisco; 
Frank  R.  Woolsey,  Berkeley;  A.  V.  Gear,  San  Francisco;  A.  M.  Henderson,  Sacramento  ;  S.  M.  Van  Wyck, 
Jr.,  San  Francisco;  C.  M.  Bakewell,  Riverside  ;  A.  E.  Shaw,  Oakland— 20 

Literary  Course -C.  T.  Cadwell,  Oakland;  W.  H.  Davis,  Marysville  ;  D.  C.  Demarest,  Altaville  ; 
E.  C.  Hill,  Oakland  ;  E.  W.  Hill.  Alameda  ;  Miss  Mathews,  Los  Angeles  ;  L.  R.  Hewitt,  Los  Angeles;  F. 
W.  McNear,  Oakland;  Miss  Ruth  Merrill,  Sacramento;  G.  A.  Scott,  Fall  Brook;  W.  S.  Smith,  Stockton; 
Miss  E.  J.  Merrill,  Denverton  ;  A.  D.  Stoney,  San  Francisco  ;  Miss  L.  Welton,  Berkeley — 14. 

Letters  and  Political  Science  — H.  F.  Bailey,  Santa  Cruz :  J.  H.  Cary,  San  Francisco;  Miss  J.  E.  Chap- 
man, Alameda;  Miss  Rose  Dobbins,  West  Berkeley;  F.  Eccleston,  Tombstone,  A.  T.;  H.  A.  Fisk,  Santa 
Rosa  ;  W.  I).  Forbes,  San  Rafael;  E.  C.  Hyde,  San  Francisco;  Lawrence  Kip,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  H.  M. 
La  Rue,  Jr.,  Sacramento;  F.  B.  McKenna,  Suisun  ;  O.  K.  McMurray,  San  Francisco;  F.  H.  Richardson, 
Oakland  ;  W.  Rodgers,  Watsonville  ;  L.  Samuels,  San  Francisco;  A.  McA.  Seymour,  Sacramento;  E.  E. 
Thomas,  San  Jose;  C.  E.  Townsend,  Oakland  ;  P.  L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  H.  L.  Wilson,  San  Fran- 
cisco; J.  K.  Brown,  Iowa  City;  G.  C.  Freman,  Woodland;  E.  N.  Henderson,  Sutter  Creek;  N.  R.  Lang,  Oak- 
land; Miss  A.  H.  Ramsdell,  Alameda;  E.  H.  Stearns,  Oakland;  S.  T.  Welch,  San  Francisco;  Miss  C.  L. 
Cook,  Sjn  Francisco;  J.  B.  Zimdars,  Modesto;  J.  S.  M.  McLellan,  Oakland — 30. 

Scientific  Courses — W.  L.  Beckh,  San  Francisco;  W.  H.  Fraser,  Oakland;  P.  E.  Harroun,  Santa  Fee, 
N.  M.;  A.  Incell,  San  Francisco;  J.  A.  Jenkins,  C.  B.  Lakenan,  Grass  Valley;  A.  F.  Mack,  Westminister; 
H.  H.  McL'ord,  Oakland  ;  W.  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  Melrose  ;  A.  B.  Shearer,  Yreka  ;  W.  I.  Terry,  Sacramento  ;  F. 
M.  Willis,  San  Francisco;  H.  G.  Parker,  Kernville;  S.  S.  Peck,  Oakland;  A.  B.  Pierce,  San  Francisco; 
Adolph  Rueff,  San  Francisco;  C.  R.  Zahn,  San  Francisco;  H.  E.  A.  Railton,  Yuma;  Ross  Morgan,  Oakland; 
W.  E.  Ritter,  Otsego,  Wis.;  C.  C.  Swain,  Stockton;  W.  A.  Wright,  Watsonville;  C.  H.  Adams,  Menlo  Park; 
H.  P.  Dyer,  Alvarado;  F.  T.  Swett,  San  Francisco,  Cleaveland  Forbes,  San  Francisco;  H.  B.  Perkins,  Wor- 
chester,  Mass.;  E.  A.  Schneider,  Freiburg,  Germany— 28. 

Irregular  Courses— W.  B.  Baxter,  San  Francisco;  T.  D.  Allin,  Pasadena;  T.  P.  Andrews,  San  Francisco; 
Miss  Cornwell,  Napa;  H.  D.  Ernst,  Belmont,  Nev. ;  D.  G.  Jones,  Jennings;  Miss  A.  McNeill,  Miss  Mabel 
Morse,  Miss  Nellie  Morse,  Berkeley;  F.  Reis,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Shearer,  Oakland;  Miss  Stringham, 
Berkeley;  Miss  Frances  Upton,  Berkeley;  Miss  M.  Williams,  Oakland  ;  Miss  Whiteside,  Berkeley;  Miss  E. 
Ball,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  A.  F.  Briggs,  Oakland;  F.  Galeana,  Jr.,  Acapulco,  Mexico;  J.  T.  Gardner,  Oakland; 
E.  B.  Hartmann,  San  Francisco;  Albert  Abraham,  Roseburg,  Oregon;  V.  K.  Chesnut, Oakland;  C.  D.  Hough- 
ton, San  Jose;  F.  E.  Rich,  Oakland;  Pantaleon  Gonzalez,  Jr.,  New  York;  Masaji  Uzawa,  Tokio,  Japan — 26. 
Total,  118. 

Professor  Edward  Thomas  Owen,  the  head  of  the  recently  organized  Department  of 
French  and  Spanish,  is  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  is  now  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1872,  and  in  recent  years  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Apropos  of  this  last  fact,  one  of  the  student  papers 
at  Berkeley  gracefully  says  :  "The  highest  fortune  we  can  wish  Professor  Owen  is  that  he 
may  prove  as  efficient  in  his  department  as  another  representative  from  the  same  institution 
has  proved  in  his  capacity." 

George  F.  E.  Harrison,  1st  Lieutenant  2nd  U.  S.  Artillery,  who  succeeds  Lieutenant 
Hutton  as  Professor  of  Military  Science,  was  born  in  California  in  the  year  1851  and  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  IN.  Y.,  in  1873.  Lieutenant 
Harrison  also  holds  a  diploma  from  the  U.  S.  Artillery  School,  confeired  after  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  ;  since  March  25th,  1886,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  system 
of  military  gymnastics  in  use  at  West  Point,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  same  system  to  the 
students  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Charles  Herbert  Levermore,  recently  appointed  Instructor  in  History,  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  Connecticut,  just  thirty  years  ago.  He  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  from  Yale 
college  in  1879,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  John  Hopkins  University  in 
1 886.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  has  published  several 
historical  and  educational  works. 

Joachim  Henry  Senger  is  the  new  Instructor  in  German.  Mr.  Senger  was  born  in 
Coeslin,  Prussia,  and  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  1882,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  latterly  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  post- 
graduate studies  in  Greek,  Latin  and  philosophy.  Mr.  Senger  is  a  teacher  of  several  years' 
experience  on  this  coast,  and  his  writings  have  appeared  in  the  Pacific  School  Journal, 
in  the  New  York  Nation,  and  elsewhere. 

Francis  Horey  Stoddard,  Instructor  in  English,  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age  and  a  native 
of  Middlebury,  Vermont.     Amherst  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  15.  A.  in  1869, 
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and  the  Master's  degree  in  the  present  year.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  also  spenl  some  time  at  other 
institutions  of  learning,  notably  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  ami  he  has  published  several 
articles  in  the  New  Englander. 

August  Harding  fills  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Chemistry  for  the  current  year,  during 
the  absence  of  Instructor  O'Neill  in  Europe.  Mr.  Harding  is  about  thirty-live  years  of  age, 
and  has  resided  in  Oakland  for  several  years,  lie  has  served  at  the  University  as  Assistant 
in  chemistry,  and  has  pursued  special  stndies  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Several  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the  German 
chemical  journals. 

Professor  Soule  has  given  notice  that  the  Students'  Observatory  at  Berkeley  will  be  open 
to  visitors  on  specified  afternoons  and  evenings  if  the  atmospheric  conditons  are  favorable;  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  the  Observatory  will  be  open  to  the  public  generally,  and 
all  are  cordially  invited  to  come  at  that  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Regents,  in  his  annual  report,  calls  attention  to  a  bequest 
to  the  University,  expressed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Doctor  Charles  M.  Hitchcock  of  St. 
Helena,  Napa  county.  This  endowment  is  wholly  prospective  as  yet,  but  its  probable  value 
is  not  less  than  $75,000. 

Th  Seecretary  oresents  the  following  statement  of  the  various  Funds  and  Endowments  of 
the  University  : 

State  Endowment  Fnnd $811,500  00 

United  States  Endowment  Fund 591>46s  38 

United  States  Endowment  Fund,  deferred  payments 128,384  32 

Seminary  Land  Investment  I'nnd 

Seminary  Land  Fund 

Land  Administration  Fund 

Brayton  Real  Estate  Fund 

D.  O.  Mills  Endowment 

Diverted  Funds 

Reese  Library  Fund 

University  Medal  Fund 

Tompkins  Fund  (Agassiz  Professorship  of  Oriental  Language*) 

Pioche  Fund 

Total  in  money  (nearly  all  invested) $1,891,952  75 

Valuations. 

Tompkins  Endowment 50,000  00 

Toland 25,000  00 

Hastings , 100,000  00 

James  Lick 700,000  00 

University  site,  including  buildings,  appararns'  etc 1,000,000  00 

1 1  itchcock ' '     ' ' 75,000  00 

Cogswell 20,000  00 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  species  of  flowering  plants  are  now  known  to  botanists. 

Disease  is  often  transmitted  by  the  hands  through  the  mouth.  Always  wasli  the  hands  on 
coining  out  of  a  sick-room. 

The  camphor  laurel,  from  which  the  camphor  gum  of  commerce  is  obtained,  has  been 
successsfully  introduced  into  California.      It  is  a  native  of  China. 

A  handful  of  quick-lime  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  as  a  solution  is  said  to  be  an 
infallible  remedy  for  poison  oak.     Only  three  or  four  applications  are  required. 

A  Bombay  physician  asserts  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skull  among  the 
natives  of  India  is  taking  place,  which  change  he  ascribes  to  the  effect  of  civilization. 
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Paper  gas  aud  water-pipes  have  recently  been  exhibited  in  Vienna.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  will  resist  an  internal  pressure  of  2,000  pounds,  although  they  are  only  half  an  inch  thick. 

Wood  oil  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Sweden  from  the  refuse  in  timber  cuttings  and 
forest  clearings.      It  is  a  cheap  illuminating  oil.     Thirty  factories  are  engaged  in  making  it. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  Gulf  of  Nice,  to  determine  the  depth  to  which  light  penetrates 
the  water  of  the  sea,  show  the  limit  of  the  day-light,  about  mid-day  during  fine  weather,  to 
be  1,300  feet. 

An  electric  spark  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  causes  dust  to  settle,  and  if  the  air  be  smoky 
clears  it.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  air  seems  so  clear  after  a  thunder  storm,  even 
if  little  rain  has  fallen. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  says  a  foreign  writer,  is  to  an  enormous  extent  covered  with  lava 
and  pumice  stone.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  to  find  the  floor  of  the  ocean  covered  in  many 
parts  with  the  dust  of  the  meteorites. 

Glaciers,  the  ice-rivers  of  the  lofty  mountains,  have  been  found  to  move  downward  from 
one  or  two  inches  to  over  fifty  a  day,  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  a  day  in  summer  being  most 
common.     The  rate  in  winter  is  about  half  that  of  summer. 

When  the  thermometer  is  a  little  above  zero,  rays  of  the  sun  will  pass  through  a  cake  of 
ice  without  melting  it.  That  the  rays  of  heat  actually  penetrate  the  ice  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  lens  of  ice  may  be  used  for  setting  fire  to  inflammable  substances. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  yet  it  always  strikes  one  as  a  marvelous  fact  that  worlds  may  have 
been  for  years  in  existence,  the  light  of  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  our  earth,  and 
that  we  may  continue  to  see  the  light  of  stars  that  have  been  for  a  long  time  extinct. 

Verbeek,  from  his  studies  of  the  Krakatoa  catastrophe,  is  led  to  believe  that  the  central 
part  of  our  globe  still  remains  in  a  molten  state,  and  he  disputes  the  theory  which  has  been 
advanced  that  the  heat  of  the  volcanic  furnaces  is  entirely  due  to  local  chemical  action. 

Inventor  Edison  says  that  his  adaptation  of  earth  currents,  when  completed,  may 
change  the  Meteorological  Bureau's  system  and  make  it  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  exactly. 
He  has  an  idea  that  it  will  do  something  still  greater,  but  does  not  care  to  talk  about  that  yet. 

The  New  York  Times  has  started  its  expedition  to  explore  the  mountain  heights  of  St. 
Elias,  the  loftiest  peak  in  North  America,  and  never  yet  trodden  by  a  white  man.  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  is  in  command,  and  Prof.  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  of  Princeton,  lias  charge  of  the 
scientific  work. 

Surveys  made  during  the  past  two  years  have  shown  that  the  River  Rhone  has  cut  for 
itself  a  channel  in  the  bottom  of  Lake  Geneva,  through  which  it  flows,  between  parallel 
banks,  like  an  ordinary  stream  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  Rhine  makes  a  similar  passage 
through  Lake  Constance. 

A  simple  and  convenient  way  of  obtaining  the  weight  of  cast-iron  when  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  is  known  is  to  divide  the  number  of  cubic  inches  by  four,  and  then  add  I  per 
cent.  o(  the  cubic  inches.  The  result  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  multiplied  by  26, 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch. 

The  occurence  of  earthquakes  can  never,  ol  course,  be  prevented.  Nor  should  there  be 
any  desire  for  such  prevention,  since  we  now  know  for  surety  what  was  long  dimly  seen,  that 
these  dreaded  shocks  are  an  almost  indispensable  benefit  to  man.  Science  shows  that  they 
are  in  reality  the  instruments  by  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  protected  from  more  terrible 
catastrophe. 

A  doctor  has  been  making  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
proper  treatment  of  persons  who  have  been  frozen.      He  found  thai  of  twenty  animals  treated 
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by  the  method  of  gradual  resuscitation  in  a  cold  room  fourteen  perished  ;  of  twenty  placed  at 
once  in  a  warm  room,  eigbl  died  ;  while  twenty  pul  immediately  into  a  hot  bath  recovered 
quickly,  and  without  accident. 

With  a  lens  made  of  rocl  all  il  may  I"'  possible  to  photograph  in  the  dark.  The 
Photographic  Newi  itates  thai  Albany  has  succeeded  in  preparing  plates  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  rays  lying  beyond  the  red  end  "I  the  spectrum,  the  heat  rays,  and  with  such  plates 
used  with  a  rock-sail  lens  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  photographing  bodies  which  pos» 
a  high  temperature,  although  that  temperature  may  be  far  below  that  needed  to  render  them 
self-luminous. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  camera  to  astronomy  is  furnished  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  nebula  near  the  star  Maia  in  the  Pleiades.  Until  photographed  at  the  Paris 
observatory  this  nebula  had  nevei  been  seen  with  the  best  glasses,  although  it  has  since  been 
detected  with  the  great  tel<   cope  of  the  Pulkova  observatory.     The  Emperor  of  Brazil  now 

announces  his  determination  to  cooperate  at  the  Rio  de  Janerio  observatory  in  the  general 
project  of  photographing  the  entire  heavens,  already  begun  at  Paris  with  such  unexpected 
success. 

An  ancient  hut  interesting  experiment  showing  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  growth 
of  roots  has  recently  been  repeated  in  Germany  by  Professor  Holdefleiss.  Plates  of  copper 
were  thrust  upright  into  the  earth,  and  connected  by  wires  with  similarly  placed  zinc  plates 
about  IOO  feet  distant — an  electric  battery  being  thus  formed,  with  the  earth  between  the 
copper  and  zinc  in  the  circuit.  It  is  stated  that  potatoes  and  beets  planted  between  such 
plates  gave  an  increased  yield  beets  15  per  cents.,  potatoes  25  per  cent. — as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  field. 

The  best  opinion  now  is  that  the  "  flying-fish"  do  not  fly.  The  average  weight  of  the 
muscles  doing  this  work  in  birds  is  one-sixth  that  of  the  entire  body,  and  that  of  bats  one- 
thirteenth,  while  that  of  flying-fishes  is  only  one-thirty-second.  The  impulse  to  the  propulsion 
of  the  flying-fish  is  probably  delivered  while  they  are  still  in  the  water,  by  the  powerful 
masses  of  muscles  on  both  sides  of  their  body,  which  are  of  much  greater  breadth  than  in  the 
case  of  the  herring  or  any  other  fish  of  their  own  size.  The  visible  flickering  of  the  tins  is, 
therefore,  only  a  vibration  akin  to  the  flapping  of  a  sail. 

In  the  village  of  Meyrni  (canton  of  Geneva),  Switzerland,  some  disused  wells,  it  is  said, 
have  been  hermetalically  sealed  to  serve  as  barometers  to  the  people.  An  orifice  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  made  in  the  cover  of  the  well,  by  which  the  internal  air  is  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  external.  When  the  air  pressure  on  the  outside  diminishes  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm,  the  air  in  the  well  escapes  and  blows  a  whistle  in  connection  with  the  orifice,  and 
in  this  way  notice  of  a  storm's  approach  is  given  to  the  inhabitants.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pressure  increases,  a  different  sound  ia  produced  by  the  entry  of  the  air  into  the  well,  and  the 
probability  of  fine  weather  is  announced. — Scientific  American. 

Mrs.  Bryant  has  communicated  to  the  Anthropological  Society  the  result  of  some  tests 
which  she  has  made  on  the  powers  of  perception,  inference,  and  imagination,  of  a  class  of 
girls  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  by  asking  them  to  describe  some  particular  object  from 
memory.  The  most  noteworthy  result  was  that  due  to  a  faculty  which  the  author  calls 
"emotionalism."  The  emotional  girls  who,  in  their  descriptions  used  such  adjectives 
"  beautiful,"  "  lovely,"  "  sweet,"  etc.,  showed  deficiency  in  more  valuable  traits  of  character; 
and  it  seemed  that  in  those  cases  emotion  superseded  thought.  Such  tests  as  these  might 
prove  valuable  in  education  and  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  perhaps  in  civil-service  ex- 
aminations. 

A  method  of  sending  a  picture  by  telegraph  has  been  invented  by  a  Scotchman,  by  which 
a  photograph  taken  at  one  end  of  a  wire  is  transmitted  and  reproduced  at  the  other.  The 
picture  is  primarily  projected  on  a  selenium  cell  placed  in  the  telegraphic  circuit,  which, 
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according  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  light  received,  acts  upon  the  current  and  through  it 
a  number  of  subsidiary  currents  connected  with  an  incandescent  lamp,  illuminating  it  with 
varied  degrees  of  intensity  consonant  with  the  strength  of  the  current.  "  These  successive 
illuminations,"  according  to  the  Photographic  Times,  "  would  give  images  of  corresponding 
brightness  to  the  points  in  the  picture  thrown  upon  the  selenium  cell,  and  the  final  picture,  of 
course,  would  consist  of  a  series  of  these  points  in  various  depths  of  shade." — New  York  Sun. 

The  Brachionigraph — This  instrument  is  a  patented  invention,  designed  with  a  view  to 
render  the  art  of  writing  possible  in  the  absence  or  uselessness  of  the  hand.  It  can  be  thus 
adopted  in  cases  of  writers'  cramp,  certain  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  digits,  and  in  loss  of  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  upper  limb.  The  instrument  is  of  sufficiently  simple  construction.  It 
consists  of  a  long  light  strip  of  iron,  curved  so  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
forearm.  This  splint  is  sewn  into  a  casing  of  supple  leather  material,  which  is  also  shaped  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  gauntlet  or  sleeve  to  the  forearm.  The  gauntlet  is  fastened  to  the  fore- 
arm by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  a  screw,  hooks  and  studs,  allowing  of  a  very  adjustable 
degree  of  pressure.  The  bar  or  splint  carries  at  the  distal  end  a  mechanism  with  a  universal 
joint,  by  means  of  which  a  pen  may  be  held  in  any  desired  position.  With  this  instrument 
the  act  of  writing  is  performed  by  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  whilst  those  of  the 
digits  and  thumb  are  thrown  completely  out  of  use.  It  is  very  easy  to  acquire  the  necessary 
dexterity  for  legible  "handwriting  "  The  invention  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Macgill,  of  the 
Academy,  Fraserburgh,  N.  B. 


NEWS   EECOED. 


GENERAL. 

Over  600  scholars  have  been  registered  for  the  public  schools  of  Salem,  Or. 

Cocoanut  culture  along  the  lower  coasts  of  Florida  is  growing  rapidly  in  volume  and 

importance. 

The  latest  sign  of  progress  from  Russia  is  the  prospective  opening  of  a  university  for 

women,  at  Moscow. 

The   public   schools  of  this  country  now  employ  over  300,000  teachers,  it  is  stated, 

and  pay  them  $'62,000,000.  A  not  very  flattering  annual  average  of  a  little  more  than  $200 
each. 

The    Frussian    Government    is   determined  to  abolish  private  instruction.     Private 

schools  will  be  allowed  only  in  places  where  the  public  schools  are  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  scholars. 

The  latest   craze  in  book-bindings  is  crocodile  skin,  rivaling  in  appearance  the  best 

morocco.  As  it  was  used  ages  ago  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  coverings  for  the  rolls  of 
papyri  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  has  the  honor  of  age  and  respectability. 

Heretofore   the    name  of  the   United    States   Training   School,  as  it  was  known  at 

headquarters,  has  been  the  "  Forest  Grove  (Or.)  Indian  Industrial  School."  The  Indian 
Department  has  recently  changed  that  to  the  "  Salem  (Or.)  Industrial  School." 

The  silicifled  forest  of  Arizona,  known  as  Chalcedony  Park,  covers  1,000  acres,  and 

consists  of  fallen  trees  which  have  become  buried  and  silicifled  into  agate  and  jasper.  It  is 
tbe  most  beautifully  colored  silicified  wood  in  the  world,  being  every  imaginable  shade  of 
red,  brown  and  green. 

Ten    thousand    dollars  of  the  $300,000   necessary    to   pay  the  debt  of  the  Chicago 

University  and  enable  the  institution  to  open  its  doors  again,  has  been  raised  after  a  long 
effort,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  so  much  encouraged  that  they  are  looking  around  to 
find  a  new  President. 
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Harvard  College  has  repealed  the  law  compelling  students  to   attend   early  morning 

prayers. 

There    are    about  300,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  fully  half  of  which  are  in 

America. 

Artesian  wells  were  known  at  Thebes  two  thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 

Christian  era. 

"  Christ  before  Pilate,"  the  celebrated  painting  of  Munkacsy's,  is  to  be  exhibited  in 


the  United  States  this  fall. 


Spokane  schools.  W.  T. ,  are  overcrowded  with  pupils,  and  rooms  have  been  rented 

to  accommodate  the  scholars. 

It  is  probable  that  the  property  of  the  Chicago  University  will  pass  into  the   posses- 


sion of  Archbishop  Feehan,  who  will  convert  it  into  a  Catholic  theological  seminary. 

The  longest  clock  pendulum  in  the  world  is  at  Avignon,  France.      It  is  sixty-seven 

feet  long,  and  requires  four  and  a  half  seconds  to  swing  through  an  area  of  nine  and  a  half 
feet. 

The  new    Holloway    College  for  Women,  in  London,  which  has  cost,  including  the 


endowments,  $5,000,000,  has  been  opened  with  Royal  ceremony,  at  Fgham,  on  the  Thames, 
in  Surrey. 

If  the  Chinese  nation  were  to  pass  before  an  observer  in  single    file,  the   procession 

would  never  cease,  for  a  new   generation  would  be  coming  on  the  stage  as  fast  as  the  proces- 
sion moved. 

Some  one  with  a   mathematical  turn  of  mind  has  figured  it  out  that  all  the  gold  on 


earth  to-day,  in  whatever  shape— that  is,  mined  gold,  or,  to  put  it  plainer,  the  gold  in  use  in 
all  nations  and  the  product  of  all  ages — if  welded  in  one  mass,  would  be  contained  in  a  cube 
of  less  than  thirty  feet. 

If  a  box  six  feet  deep  were  filled  with  sea  water  and  allowed  to  evaporate  under  the 

sun,  there  would  be  two  inches  of  salt  left  on  the  bottom.  Taking  the  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  to  be  three  miles,  there  would  be  a  layer  of  pure  salt  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  thick 
on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic. 

-The  rapid  growth  of  Berlin  is  noted  by  the  statisticians.     It  has  now   a   population 


of  1,350,000,  and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Berlin  will  equal  Paris  in  the  matter  of  population  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  ;  but 
it  is  notorious  that  estimates  of  this  character  are  sometimes  incorrect. 

■ -The  introduction  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Sot  1886,  which  has  just  been  published 


shows  that  3,131  miles  of  road  were  constructed  during  the  year,  the  aggregate  mileage  for 
the  whole  country  being  now  128,976.  The  capital  stocks  of  all  railroads  are  §3,817,697,832. 
The  earnings  of  all  roads  equaled  $772,568,833,  against  $770,684,908  for  1SS4. 

Congressman  Woodbum  states  that  the  plan  for  establishing   a   school    for   Nevada 

Indians  is  favorably  received  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  Commissioner  Atkins 
thinks  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  if  the  State  will  furni.-h  a  lot 
and  building  the  Government  will  set  aside  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Steps  will 
be  taken,  no  doubt,  to  promote  this  scheme  for  educating  young  Indians. 

America's  largest  library  is  to  have  the  finest  library  building  on  this  continent.   This 

was  what  Congress  substantially  said  when  it  passed  the  Library  bill.  Though  the  bill  carried 
an  appropriation  of  only  a  million  dollars,  yet  it  provided  that  this  should  be  allotted  to  pur- 
chasing the  ground  and  commencing  the  building,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$3,023,000.  When  completed  it  will  have  room  for  3,000,000  volumes  ;  the  present  collec- 
tion exceeds  500,000  volumes. 
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The  site   of  the  Leland    Stanford,  Jr.,  University  will  be  on  the  original  Palo  Alto 

farm,  near  the  artificial  lake  made  by  Peter  Coutts,  and  about  a  mile  from  Senator  Stanford's 
residence.  The  selection  was  the  result  of  discussions  between  Senator  Stanford,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, General  Francis  A.  Walker  and  the  landscape  gardener.  Men  are  now  picking  out 
building  material,  the  intention  being  to  have  the  buildings  of  a  solid  character.  Architects 
are  also  considering  plans,  but  no  work  will  be  begun  until  after  the  coming  winter. 

It  appears,  from  careful  statistical  information,  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  Europe 

is  steadily  decreasing.  In  Belgium,  Hungary,  Germany  and  Austria  the  decrease  is  large. 
There  is  also  a  decrease  in  France,  but  there  is  a  large  increase  in  Italy  and  a  small  improvement 
in  Russia.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  was  the  large  increase  from  59, 000,000 cto  over 
80,000,000  during  the  10  years  preceeding  1S84.  In  the  United  States,  during  that  time, 
there  was  also  an  important  increase,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  since.  Our  imports  of 
wool  increased  from  344,000,000  pounds  in  1S74  to  over  519,000,000  in  1884. 

Violinists  may  be  interested' to  know  that  "  The  Swan's  Song,"  a  famous  and  gen- 
uine Stradivarius  violin,  which  dates  from  the  year  1737,  has  just  been  sold  in  Paris  for  the 
sum  of  15,100  francs.  Stradivarius  was  forty-three  years  old  when  he  made  this  much- 
coveted  prize.  It  belonged  to  a  man  well  known  in  the  musical  world,  the  late  M.  de  Sainte- 
Senoch,  whose  three  other  violins  by  the  same  maker  also  fetched  fabulous  prices.  One, 
dated  1704,  was  sold  for  £280  ;  an  alto  violin  of  the  year  1728  went  for  £480  and  lastly,  a 
violoncello  of  the  year  1696  was  bought  at  ^436.  The  former  proprietor  gave  ,£2,640  for 
the  quatuor,  and  they  realized  only  ,£1,800. 

PERSONAL. 

According  to  Senator  Hoar,  Evarts  is  a  "  harp  swept  by  the  winds  of  rhetoric." 

A  memorial  tablet  is  to  be  placed  on  the  house  in  which  Meyerbeer  lived  in  Berlin, 


6  Pariser-platz. 

Ex-President  Mark   Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  i    physically  and  mentally  an 

unusually  hale  octogenarian. 

Matthew    Arnold    contributes    to   the    October   number  of  the  Century  a  paper  on 

"Common  Schools  Abroad." 

Abbot  Kinney,  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  has  been  elected  a  Vice-President  of 

the  American  Forestry  Congress. 

Charles  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  younger  brother  of  the  historian,    has  just    died    at 

Southsea,  England,  at  the  age  of  72. 

'The  Czar  of  Russia  has  requested  the    Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  pre- 
pare a  biography  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Armour  of  Chicago,  is  the  founder  of  a  mission  school,  the  maintenance 

of  which  cost  $10,000  a  year.     This  is  practical  philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  who  is  living  at   Bridgeport,  Connecricut,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer. 


Monsignor  Capel  has  recently  been  devoting  his  time  to  the   writing  of  books  and 

the  education  of  the  Countess  Valensin's  children,  in  the  San  Jojquin  Valley. 

Prof.  H.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  Chief  Geographer  of  the   Geological  Survey, 

arrived  recently  in  San  P'rancisco.     He  has  been  for  some  time  studying  the  topography  of 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  Margaret    Custer    Calhoun,  widow  of  Captain   Calhoun  and  sister  of  General 


Custer,  victims  of  the  Custer  massacre  of  1S76,  is  giving  readings  at  the  summer  resorts  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
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-Mrs.  William  Astor,  the  society  queen,  who  has  not  been  giving  as  many  large  en- 
tertainments as  usual  this  summer,  at  her  Newport  house,  is  a  brunette  with  great  black  eyes 
that  are  full  of  expression. 

The  people  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  arc  about  to  establish  a  monument  to  the  memory 

of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  It  will  be  the  Ramona  school  for  Indian  girls— named  after  Mr-. 
Jackson's  novel  "Ramona." 

— —The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  another  invitation  to  take  dinner  with  Mr-. 
Mackay.  The  St.  Paul  Globe  says  :  It's  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to  withstand  an 
American  woman's  cooking. 

Professor  William  II.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  written  a  work  on 

the  science  of  teaching,  which  he  calls  "Contribution  to  the  Science  of  Education,"  which 
will  be  published  by  Harper  &  Pros. 

A  report  comes  from  Italy  that  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  the  sculptress,  has  sunk  much 

of  her  property  in  the  Keely  Motor  stock.  Put  the  lady  is  not  as  one  altogether'without  hope. 
Keely  may  yet  pump  the  property  up  again. 

Amelia  P.  Edwards  the  novelist,  is  to  have  in  Harper  for  October  a  full  description 

of  the  site  of  the  Piblical  Zoar — now  being  excavated  by  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund — 
with  illustrations  from  Mr.  Petrie's  photographs. 

In  the  University  of  Southern  California  two  new  professors   have   been    elected — 

Prof.  Thompson,  of  York,  Neb.,  son  of  the  late  Pishop  Thompson,  and  Prof.  Dickinson, 
brother  of  the  famous  Anna  Dickinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema  received  an  order  from  an  American  picture  dealer  for  a  figure- 
piece  at  the  price  of  six  thousand  dollars.  The  painting,  when  finished,  did  not  please  the 
artist.  He  took  a1  paint-brush  and  wiped  it  out.  The  art  dealer  has  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Tenors  live  to  a  good  old  age.   Rubini  was  an  aged  man  when  he  passed  away,  Mario 

reached  72,  Sims  Reeves  is  long  past  60,  and  the  once  famous  John  Templeton,  who  was 
born  in  1802,  "has  gone  over  to  the  majority. "  He  sang  with  Malibran  in  1828,  at  Drury 
Lane. 

-Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 


elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Mining  College  of  Michigan.  This  rising  young 
scientist  has  been  called  from  the  position  of  Chief  of  Division  of  Mining  Statistics  and 
Technology  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

-President  Cleveland  is  guarding  his  country  residence,  at    Pretty  Prospect,  as  jeal- 


ously as  Louis  XI  guarded  the  domain  of  Plessis.  He  has  surrounded  it  by  a  barbed  wire 
fence  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  All  the  land  within  five  miles  of  the  place  is  held  by  real 
estate  agents,  at  extravagant  figures,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  any  remarkable  rush  of  pur- 
chasers.   . 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  noted  British  scientist,  exhibited  at  an  association  meeting  a 


very  strange  pet.  It  was  a  tame  wasp,  which  had  been  in  his  possession  about  three  months. 
It  now  ate  sugar  from  his  hand,  and  allowed  him  to  stroke  it.  The  wasp  had  every  appear- 
ance of  health  and  happiness;  and,  although  it  enjoyed  an  "outing"  occasionally,  it  readily 
returned  to  its  bottle,  which  it  seemed  to  regard  as  a  home. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  the  burial-place  of  Washington  Irving,  directly  across  the 


Hudson  from  Nyack,  is  so  crowded  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  grounds 
by  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  adjacent  property.  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  strangers  every  year,  who  are  drawn  thither  by  the  historic  interest  which 
centres  there,  and  the  burial-place  of  Washington  Irving  claims  the  attention  of  all. 
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— —In  London,  Irving  lives  in  Bond  street,  just  opposite  Long's,  the  old  inn  where  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  breakfasted  together  once— the  only  occasion  on  which  these  two 
great  authors  ever  met.  Ellen  Terry  lives  miles  away  in  Kensington.  Henry  Irving's  wife 
lives  at  Brompton.  She  is  a  slender,  sad-looking  woman,  who  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in 
matter  of  style  and  general  get-up  to  the  divine  Ellen,  though  Miss  Terry  is  a  blonde  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Irving  is  a  brunette. 

-John   G.    Saxe,   the   poet,   is  slowly  dying,   at    Albany.     His  nervous  system  has 


never  recovered  from  the  shock  received  in  a  western  railroad  disaster  in  1875, 
when  he  was  rescued  from  a  wrecked  sleeper  just  in  time  to  escape  being  burned  to  death. 
At  times  he  converses  willingly  and  fluently,  displaying  a  power  of  memory  that,  in  view  of 
his  feeble  physical  condition,  is  quite  unlooked  for.  He  recently  surprised  his  son  by  repeat- 
ing verbatim  one  of  Charles  Lamb's  longest  essays. 

Prof.    A.    L.    Wade,    of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Civics,  an  organization  of  eminent  jurists,  statesmen  and  educators, 
whose  object  is  to  introduce  into  schools  of  every  grade  more  thorough  instruction  i  1  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Its  officers  are  men  of  the  highest  rank  :  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  President  of  the  Advisory  Beard:  ex- 
Governor  Colquitt,  now  United  States  Senator,  of  Georgia,  is  Vice-President,  and  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  ex-Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  Secretary. 
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Alameda  County. — -Miss  Emma  Garret- 
son,  of  the  class  of  '75,  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  Benicia  public  school,  and 
Clara  Wittenmeyer,  of  the  class  of  '74,  is 
also  Principal  of  the  Martinez  public  school. 

Superintendent  P.  M.  Fisher  and  wife  were 
entertained  for  a  few  days  last  month  in 
Alameda  by  City  Superintendent    Sullivan. 

Miss  Minnie  Sabin  and  Essie  H.  Seymour, 
High  School  teachers  at  Alameda,  resigned 
recently,  in  view  of  tbeir  matrimonial  en- 
gagements. 

The  public  schools  of  Alameda  and  Oak- 
land closed  for  the  mid-term  week's  vacation 
September  24th. 

Charles  H.  Reddington  has  been  elected  a 
School  Director  in  Oakland,  vice  George  W. 
Horton,  resigned. 

Principal  Megahan  of  the  Alvarado  School 
and  Chressie  Laumeister  were  married  last 
month. 

Being  about  to  enter  the  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Horace  N.  Holmes,  of 
Livermore,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Wilson  School. 

Los  Angeles  County. — A  free  night 
school  has  recently  been  opened  in  Los  An- 
geles, under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 


Miss  Ingalls,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
employed  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Santa  Ana. 

Nevada  County. — The  hours  of  the 
public  schools  of  Nevada  City  have  been 
lengthened  from  3  to  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Transcript  says:  "An  association 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  school  at  Glen- 
brook  met  yesterday  at  the  Citizens'  Bank  in 
this  city,  and  organized  under  the  name  of 
Nevada  County  Academy  Association.  The 
capital  stock  is  $10,000,  and  the  Directors 
will  be  Edward  Coleman,  J.  T.  Morgan,  M. 
L.  Marsh,  George  M.  Hughes,  George  Lord, 
W.  H.  Crawford,  and  one  yet  to  be  selected 
from  Grass  Valley.  Now  that  the  scheme  is 
inaugurated,  the  school  will  be  under  way  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged and  "patronized  by  the  entire  commu- 
nity." 

Professor  Hill  announces  that  he  will  ooen 
the  Nevada  County  Academy  the  latter  part 
of  this  month. 

Napa  County.  —  The  Napa  County 
Teachers1  Institute,  to  be  held  in  the  Central 
School  House,  at  Napa  City,  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  the  5th  inst. ,  and  close  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday.  The  programme,  besides  the 
customary  section    work    and    technical  dis- 
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cussions,  comprises  the  following:  Recitation, 
Mona's  Waters,  Miss  Kate  Ames  ;  Paper  on 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Miss  Georgia  B. 
Playther ;  Paper  on  Natural  History,  Miss 
Stella  Ames  ;  Declamation,  Ernest  Tabor  ; 
Paper  on  U.  S.  History,  T.  II.  McCarthy  ; 
Essay,  Miss  Kate  Newman  ;  Paper  on  Spell- 
ing, J.  D.  Boggs  ;  Essay,  Miss  Annie  Derry; 
Essay,  Along  the  River  of  Time,  Miss  Car- 
rie Buckley  ;  Recitation,  Vashti,  Miss  Stella 
Ames;  Paper,  How  to  Manage  the  Boys,  A. 
M.  Armstrong  ;  Evening  Lecture  (Opera 
House,  8  P.  m.  ),  The  Soul  of  the  <  Ihild,  Supt. 
C.  II.  McGrewj  Paper,  Higher  English, 
Miss  Meta  Breckenfeld ;  Recitation,  Miss 
Minnie  Howell ;  Evening  Lecture  (8  P.  M.), 
Milton  as  an  Educator,  Homer  B.  Sprague. 
The  following  outline  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute  : 

ARITHMETIC. 

C.   W.   RATHBURN. 

1.  What   is  the   L.  C.  M.  of  268,801  and 

35.351?. 

2.  Thirty  forty-seconds,  plus    8    and    nine 

forty-fifths,  minus  five  and    thirty-nine    forti- 
eths, equals  what  ? 

3.  }(  plus  five-sixths,  divided  by  73,  equals 
what  ? 

4.  .06  times  .035,  divided  by  .0003,  equals 
what  ? 

5.  When  it  is  8  A.  M.  October  5th,  at  a 
place  120  degrees  west,  what  is  the  time  120 
degrees  east  ? 

6.  Paid  56  cents  for  a  board  14  feet  long, 
8  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick  ;  what  was 
the  price  per  M  ? 

7.  Required,  the  interest  on  $125,  for  2 
years,  5  months,  10  days,  at  10  per  cent? 

8.  If  I  sell  a  coat  for  #14  I  lose  i2j-£  per 
cent.;  what  per  cent,  will  I  gain  if  I  sell  it 
for  $20  ? 

9.  What  cost  a  cubic  meter  of  wine  at  5 
cents  per  litter? 

ADVANCED  GRAMMAR    AND    COM- 
POSITION. 

A.   L.    ANTHONY. 

English  Grammar.  The  chief  ends  in 
studying  grammar.  Incidental  uses.  Sup- 
plemental work. 

The  principal  parts  of  grammar.  The 
most  essential  part  and  why  ? 

Difference  between  the  syntax  and  analysis 
of  a  sentence.     (Illustrate.) 

Sentences  for  analyses  and  parsing: 

The  apple  was  sweet. 

The  water  was  running  (compare  analyses). 

Your  son  appears  somewhat  like  you,  (an- 
alyze and  parse,  appears  and  like). 


Black  crags  behind  thee  |  ierce  the  deep 
blue  sky.      (Analyze.) 

He    taught    me    grammar.      I    was  taught 

grammar.     (Cases  of  underlined   words.) 

A  firm  decisive  man. 
No  breath  ourfather  wasl 
Boys,  a  path  ! 

Well  pleased  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
f'ount  such  summons  less  than  joy), 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  draw. 
(Analyse  and  parse,  when  and  pleased.) 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Exercises  :  Narration  and  description. 
Memory  exercises.  Word  exercises.  Para- 
phrasing.     Letter  writing. 

2.  What  should  be  required    in    all    tl 
exercises.     Good  grammar.     Correct  Spell- 
ing.     Punctuation  (how    much.)     Legibility. 
Neatness. 

3.  Methi  ids  of  correction. 

4.  Relation  of  Composition  to  Grammar, 
Reading,  etc. 

5.  The  faculty  of  telling  what  we  know. 

ADVANCED   GEOGRAPHY. 

W.    R.    FRASEK. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  change  of 
seasons  ? 

2.  What  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory 
concerning  the  cause  of  tides  ? 

3.  What  is  the    International  Date  Line  ? 

4.  What  are  the  causes  of  oceanic  currents? 

5.  Describe  the  form  of  government  of  the 
following  nations  :  Britain,  Brazil,  Japan, 
Sandwich  Islands  and   France. 

6.  How  much  geography  shall  be  taught  ? 

7.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
it? 

PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY. 

MISS   HELEN    BUCKLEY. 

1.  In  teaching  geography  to  a  class  of  be- 
ginners what  must  teachers  first  ascertain  ? 

2.  At  what  point  must  the  introduction  of 
geography  start  ? 

What  general  knowledge  should  a  pupil 
know  when  he  begins  this  study  ?  On  what 
should  the  first  class  of  lessons  be  ?  When 
should  outlining  and  map  drawing  be  taught? 
Spelling  of  geographical  names?  How  can 
local  geography  be  made  interesting  to  be- 
ginners ? 

When  should  the  study  of  definitions  be 
taken  up  ? 

Why  are  globe  lessons  essential  ? 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

MISS    ANNA    DIXON. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Grube    method? 
What  are  the  principles  o\   the  method  ? 

2.  What  advantage  over  other  methods 
has  the  Grube  method  ? 

3.  Is  the  following  correct  :  0  plus  4  times 
5  minus  10  divided  by  2  equa's  20. 

Give  your  reasons. 
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PRIMARY   LANGUAGE. 

MISS    IDA    CARPENTER. 

i.  When  should  language  as  a  study  begin? 

With  what? 

What  part  of  school  time  should  it  oc- 
cupy ? 

2.  Teachers  will  please  furnish  exercises 
under  the  following  topics  :  Word  work, 
Sentence  work,  False  syntax  (should  incor- 
rect work  be  placed  before  a  child  ?)  Higher 
Composition. 

Stanislaus  County.  —  Modesto  needs 
a  university.  There  are  at  present  over  one 
hundred  children  from  Stanislaus  County  at- 
tending colleges  in  different  portions  of  the 
State. 

San  Bernardino  County. — The  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Riverside  School  is  now  filled 
by  Professor  C.  H.  Woods,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Sonoma  County.—  Petaluma  is  soon  to 
have  a  Commercial  College,  designed  to  give 
students  a  practical  business  education. 

A  new  school  house  is  building  on  the 
Plaza  at  Petaluma. 

Solano  County. — The  Solano  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  began  its  session  at  Val- 
lejo,  on  the  28th  of  September,  concluding 
on  the  1st  of  this  month.  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Webster,  presided  with  J.  T.  Wallace 
and  Miss  Sundquist,  as  Secretaries.  The 
Institute  was  largely  attended  by  the  Solano 
County  teachers.  Superintendent  Welcker, 
Ira  G.  Hoitt  and  Joseph  O'Connor,  were 
among  the  distinguished  educators  present. 
Miss  M.  L.  Saxton  read  an  original  paper 
entitled  "  The  Building  of  Character,"  and 
Granville  F.  Foster  lectured  on  "  The  True 
Character  of  the  Teacher."  Able  addresses 
upon  various  educational  topics  were  also  de- 
livered during  the  session  by  Messrs.  Wel- 
cker, Hoitt  and  O'Connor.  The  visitors  to 
the  Institute  were  socially  entertained  on  the 
evening  of  the  opening  day,  the  Vallejo  teach- 
ers tendering  them  a  most  enjoyable  recep- 
tion in  Eureka  Hall.  Arithmetic,  history  and 
language  were  among  the  studies  fully  dis- 
cussed and  considered  by  the  Institute,  which 
is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive,  held  here  for  many  years. 

Applicants  fur  certificates,  not  residents  of 
the  County  at  the  time,  will  not,  in  future, 
be  examined  by  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Sierra  County. — The  Republicans  of 
Sierra  County  have  nominated  as  their  can- 
didate for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  E.  L. 
Case,  whose  wife  is  an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  who  has  also  been  nominated  by  her 
party  in  opposition  to  her  husband.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  candidate  is  the  more  pop- 
ular. Mrs.  Case  proposes  to  make  an  active 
fight  for  the  position,  and  as  she  is  well  qual- 
ified for  it,  Mr.  Case  will  have  to  bestir  him- 
self. 

Professor  Dodge  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Downieville  School,  which  re-opened  on  the 
20th  of  last   month. 

San  Joaquin  County. — The  Schools  of 
Stockton  were  closed  September  23d  and 
24th,  to  give  the  teachers  and  children  a 
chance  to  attend  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Dis- 
trict Fair. 

F.  A.  Severy  has  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Stockton  Board  of  Education,  accusing 
F.  W.  Ritter,  Principal  of  the  Jefferson 
School,  of  wrongfully  punishing  his  [Sev- 
ery's]  son  Albert.  The  charges  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee  for  investigation. 

Sacramento  County. — Florence  Simon, 
was  elected  last  month  by  the  City  Board  of 
Education,  to  be  a  regular  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  is  Professor  W.  L. 
Willis. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  ses- 
sion held  last  month,  granted  the  following 
life  diplomas  :  Delia  Manning,  Fanny  Es- 
trada, Dan  P.  Albee,  Julia  C.  Martin,  Susan 
H.  Bigelow,  Lizzie  F.  Keller,  Abbie  M. 
Frater,  Robert  F.  Sallee,  Kate  McDonnell, 
Addie  A.  Spaulding,  LeRoy  Brown,  George 
Underwood,  Marion  V.  Leech,  Asbury  L. 
McPherson,  Mary  H.  Swift,  Emily  V. 
Wright,  Ella  M.  Austin,  Ella  J.  Moore. 

The  new  Speller,  the  First  and  Third 
Reader,  were  formerly  adopted. 

For  the  current  school  year  the  following 
prices  were  fixed  for  the  books  of  the  State 
series,  now  ready  for  use.  Speller,  20  cents  ; 
First  Reader,  15  cents  ;  Third  Reader,  40 
cents.  The  above  prices  are  at  Sacramento. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  proposals  for  the 
preparation  of  a  History  of  the  United  States 
for  the  State  series  of  text-books,   with  sam- 
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pie  chapters — one  on  the  period  of  the  Con- 
federation, following  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  one  on  the  history  of  California.  An 
index  of  contents  and  the  probable  number 
of  pages  should  be  sent. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  order  from  the  State  Printer  twenty-five 
copies  each  of  the  text-books  prepared  by 
the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  Hoard,  the  same 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  compilation  fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
printing  plant  chargeable  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  State  series  of  text-books,  as  re] 
by  the  State  Printer  to  this  Hoard,  Ik-  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  books,  by  distributing  it 
over  the  estimated  supply  for  twelve  years  ; 
and  that  one-third  be  added  for  the  first  four 
years. 

Resolved,  That  the  cost  of  the  compilation 
and  illustration  of  the  several  books  of  the 
State  series  of  text-books  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  said  books  by 'distributing  it  over  the 
estimated  supply  of  the  same  for  eight  years  ; 
and  that  three-fifths  of  such  cost  be  added 
for  the  first  four  years.  (The  last  two  reso- 
lutions were  observed  and  followed  in  fixing 
the  price  of  the  speller  and  readers  as  above.) 

The  Hoard  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary. 

Santa  Clara  County.— Superintendent 
L.  J.  Chipman,  presided  at  the  Santa  Clara 
County/Teachers'  Institute,  which  met  Sep- 
tember 22d.  at  San  Jose.  "School  Ex- 
hibits "  and  "  Book-keeping,"  were  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  discussion  during  the  day. 

At  the  session  of  the  second  day,  Supt. 
Welcker,  addressed  the  teachers,  Miss  Hum- 
phrey lectured  on  "  Grammar,"  and  "Arith- 
metic" rwas  the  subjects'of  an  animated  dis- 
cussion by  Messrs.  Russell,  Saxe,  Holwav, 
Manzer  and   Tatham. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  and  closing  day, 
comprised  a  discussion  of  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  geography,  opened  by 
R.  S.  Holway ;  map-drawing  and  arith- 
metic. 

Professor  Roberts,  Principal  of  the  San 
Jose  High  School,  delivered  an  instructive 
address  on  the  art  of  Elocution,   and    Ira  G. 

Hoitt,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Republican  nomiee 
for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
also  entertained  his  hearers  with  an  eloquent, 
earnest  speech. 


Mrs.  Mary  If.  Field,  The  Journal's 
pleasing  correspondent,  was  next  introduced 
and  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  Chautau- 
qua Circle,  saying  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  homes  rather  than  the  schools,  and 
cially  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  unable 
to  attend  our  public  schools  and  colleges. 

The  [nstitute  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  then  ad- 
journed. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  chapel  assembly- 
room  and  better  a<  ations  for  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  induced  a  large  number  of  ladies 
to  meet  at  Pacific  <  trove  Retreat,  and  organ- 
ize a  Ladies'  Chapel  Association  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  I'acilic,  to  devise  means  for 
raising  funds  to  erect  a  building  which  will 
provide  for  all  these  necessities. 

Santa  Cruz  County. — The  annual  In- 
stitute of  the  Teachers  of  Santa  Cruz  Coun- 
ty began  Tuesday  morning,  September  14th, 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Supt.  Linscott,   presiding. 

The  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  parlors  of  the  church,  and 
formed  a  feature  of  the  Institute,  forty-two 
out  of  forty-nine  school  districts  being  repre- 
sented. 

The  section  work,  which  occupied  the  time 
of  the  afternoon  session,  was  thus  subdi- 
vided :  Section  A,  in  charge  of  D.  C.  Clark, 
whose  subject  was  Arithmetic,  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian A.  Howard,  who  devoted  some  time  to 
Drawing.  Section  B,  Grammar  and  Com- 
position by  H.  E.  Cox,  anil  Geography  by 
Miss  Belle  D.  Rodgers.  Physiology  by  C. 
E.  Lindsay,  and  Reading  by  \V.  R.  Wilson, 
were  the  subjects  under  discussion  in  Sec- 
tion C. 

The  evening  was  given  over  to  social  in- 
tercourse, which  was  enlivened  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  thus  pleasantly 
ended  the  day. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  was  devoted 
to  section  work  in  the  High  School,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  church,  State  Superin- 
tendent Welcker  delivered  an  address.  Es- 
says on  "  Methods,"  "  History  '*  and  "  Lit- 
erature," by  Miss  Anna  Austin,  far.i  -  T. 
Stockdale  and  Miss  Ida  E.  Clark,  respect- 
ively, were  also  read,  and  various  educational 
topics  were  discussed. 
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The  work  on  Thursday  morning  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Wednesday.  In  the  afternoon 
Miss  Bessie  Haslam  recited  "The Last  Days 
of  Herculaneum,"  G.  W.  Hursh  spoke  on 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  was  followed  by  F. 
A.  Linscott,  whose  subject  was  "  Discipline." 
He  was  in  favor  of  using  the  rawhide  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Professor  Dymott  gave  his  views 
on  the  "  tonic  solfa "  system,  and  in  the 
evening  Rev.  G.  L.  Spining  lectured  on 
"  Over  the  Alps  into  Italy." 

Friday,  the  closing  day,  comprised  papers 
on  "The  Public  Schools  of  the  Future,"  by 
Nannie  E.  Tuttle  ;  "  Language,"  by  Miss  A. 
M.  Parsons,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  including  the  usual  thanks, 
and  recommending  also  that  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  be  increased  to  $1,500  a  year. 

San  Francisco  County. — Professor  A. 
E.  Kellogg,  of  Marin  County,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Boys'  High 
School,  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  granted  the 
petition  of  the  ladies  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  and  increased  their  salaries  to  a  scale 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Boys'  High 
School. 

Principal  Wilson,  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  giving  his  stu- 
dents the  benefit  of  a  monthly  lecture  by  some 
prominent  gentleman.  The  course  was  opened 
last  month  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows,  whose 
theme  was  "Practical  Suggestions." 

Adolph  Sutro,  a  wealthy  citizen,  comes 
forward  with  a  proposition  to  furnish  40,000 
children  in  San  Francisco  with  trees  to  plant 
on  Arbor  Day.  Five  years  hence  these  40,- 
000  trees,  or  if  but  half  are  cared  for  and 
live,  the  20,000  will  be  recognized  blessings 
by  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Kindergarten  system  is,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Deane,  soon  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  public  school  studies  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Laurel  Hall  Association  was  organized 
last  month  in  San  Francisco.  Its  objects  in- 
clude the  forming  of  a  corporation  to  assume 
the  financial  and  educational  control  of  Laurel 
Hall  Institute,  San  Mateo  ;  and  when  that  is 
obtained,  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may 
be  deemed  best  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  that  institution  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing. Also,  the  mutual  culture  of  the  mem- 
bers by  the  discussion  of  educational  subjects 


and  the  establishment  of  a  lecture  bureau  for 
the  consideration  of  topics  of  intellectual  in- 
terest and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  tech- 
nical education,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
in  secondary  schools.  Following  is  the  list 
of  officers  :  President,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Cope;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  A.  H.  Ruther- 
ford, Mrs.  G.  W.  Haight,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  George  E.  Kaum,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Graves, 
Mrs.  L.  Greenewald,  Miss  S.  D.  Hamlin  ; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  David  McClure;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Green;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  Z.  Yost;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Taylor.  Executive  Committee — Mrs. 
Mason  Buckmaster,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Howland, 
Mrs.  \V.  II.  Rodda,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Parkhurst, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kaeding. 

Superintendent  Moulder  has  addressed  the 
following  self-explanatory  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  : 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  28,  1886. 

Gentlemen — I  have  been  notified  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
that  three  of  the  school  text  books  published 
by  the  State,  to  wit  :  "  The  First  Reader," 
"The  Third  Reader,"  and  "The  Speller," 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  ready  for 
adoption  and  distribution  to  the  several  coun- 
ties. They  are  to  be  supplied  at  prices  far 
below  those  now  charged,  in  one  instance  as 
low  as  one-third,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  our  city  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  your  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  heretofore 
called  your  attention  to  section  1  of  the  State 
law  regulating  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  these  text-books.  This  section  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  "to 
provide  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  County  School  Superintendents 
to  purchase  the  State  text-books."  Without 
such  a  fund  it  is  impossible  for  me  or  Ihe 
school  authorities  to  take  any  steps  for  the 
introduction  of  these  books. 

I  therefore  respectfully  call  on  you  to  pro- 
vide this  necessary  fund.  The  sum  of  §10,- 
OOO  will  probably  be  sufficient  at  first.  I  am, 
very  respectfully  yours. 

Tulare  County. — A  new  school  house 
will  be  built  this  fall  in  Hope  District.  Ella 
Williamson  will  take  charge  of  the  school. 
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THE     LICK     ASTRONOMICAL     OBSERVATORY. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Lick  Astronomical  Observatory,  located  on  Mount  Hamilton,  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  will  be  completed  and  formally  transferred  to  the  University  Regents, 
within  about  a  year  from  date. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  President  of  the  University  of  California,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Observatory.  The  following  items,  relative  to  its  equipment,  are  taken  from  the 
University  Register,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  scientists  and  students  of  astronomy. 

The  Transit  House  is  of  corrugated  iron,  and  contains  a  four-inch  transit  (by  I-'auth,  of 
Washington),  a  chronograph,  and  two  chronometers. 

The  Photo-heliograph  consists  of  a  telescope  of  forty  feet  focus,  fixed  horizontally,  hav- 
ing at  its  north  end  a  hcliostat  resting  upon  a  brick  pier,  and  its  south  end  terminating  in  the 
Photographic  House.  The  latter  contains  the  necessary  apparatus  for  photographing  celes- 
tial objects. 

The  time-instruments  and  the  photo-heliograph  were  used  for  observing.the  transit  of 
Mercury,  November  7,  1881  and  1882,  the  transit  of  Venus,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  photographic  negatives  were  obtained,  nearly  all  of  them  available  for  micrometric 
measurement.  These  negatives  were  all  forwarded  to  the  Transit-of- Venus  Commission  at 
Washington,  to  be  compared  with  the  results  contributed  from  other  stations.  The  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  March  16,  1885,  was  also  successfully  observed  and  photographed. 

The  North  Dome,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  peak,  contains  a  twelve-inch  equatorial 
telescope  (by  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  Massachusetts,)  In  the  centre  of  this  dome  is  a  massive 
pier  of  brickwork,  suporting  the  telescope  mounting  and  the  telescope  complete.  This  pier 
contains  a  large  vault  used  for  storing  valuable  papers,  etc. 

The  Meridian  Circle  House,  resting  upon  solid  foundations  of  masonry,  now  stands 
completed  and  equipped,  containing  a  6^-inch  meridian  circle,  furnished  by  the  Repsolds,  of 
Hamburg,  mounted  on  brick  piers  set  upon  the  rock  foundation  of  the  summit.  The  build- 
ing is  of  peculiar  construction,  with  double  walls  of  iron  and  wood,  affording  an  admirable 
system  of  ventilation.  It  has  two  collimators  of  6^-inch  aperture,  and  many  convenient 
arrangements  for  scientific  work.  The  mire  stands  seventy-five  feet  from  the  north  end  of 
the  south  collimator  and  is  viewed  through  a  lens  fixed  to  the  collimator  pier. 

The  Portable  Instruments  the  Observatory  possesses  are  (1)  a  comet-seeker  ;  (2)  a  Repsold 
universal-instrument  ;  (3)  a  small  equatorial  mounting  (by  Warner  and  Swasey,  of  Cleveland), 
in  which  the  6^-inch  objective  of  the  south  collimator  of  the  meridian  circle  can  be  used. 

The  Observatory  is  also  liberally  supplied  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  instruments,  such 
as  electrical  apparatus,  chronometers  and  sidereal  clocks,  etc.,  so  that,  after  the  mounting  of 
the  great  equatorial  telescope,  its  instrumental  equipment  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 

The  Obseryers'  House,  a  brick  building  three  stories  high,  standing  on  the  slope  of  the 
summit  near  the  Meridian  Circle  House,  is  a  commodious  double  dwelling,  intended  to  ac- 
commodate the  Director  of  the  observatory,  and  the  astronomers  who  may  be  in  residence 
there.  Like  all  the  other  structures  at  the  summit,  it  is  built  with  a  view  to  utility  and  dur- 
ability, and  without  superflous  decoration. 

The  Observatory  Library  is  supplied  with  many  valuable  scientific  works,  and  is  in  regu- 
lar receipt  of  exchanges  from  other  observatories,  home  and  foreign. 

The  Great  Dome  covering  the  36-inch  refractor,  is  constructed  of  steel  plates.  It  is  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  ninety-three  tons. 

Professor  Holden,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York   Tribune,  says  : 

"There  is  no  question  but  the  large  telescope  with  its  two   objectives,  in  its  absolutely 

perfect   site,    is  the  most  important  astronomical  instrument  in  the  world. 

1 '  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  nothing  that  should  be  altered.    The  instruments  are  all  that  are 
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necessary,  and  they  are  mounted  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
great  equatorial.  The  objective  itself  is  unequaled.  It  has  cost  $52,000.  The  photographic 
lens  will  add  $13,000  to  this.  The  mounting  which  is  to  carry  the  tube  of  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
length,  has  been  studied  in  every  detail  by  the  contractors,  Warner  &  Swasey  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  I  believe  this  mounting,  which  they  are  to  make  and  deliver  for  $42,000,  will  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  European  mountings.  It  cost  $15,000  less  and  is  to  be  delivered  in 
one-third  of  the  time.  ******  ^  k  tnere  ;s  no  untoward  accident,  the  Observ- 
atory should  enter  into  activity  during  the  latter  part  of  1887.  With  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  company  of  astronomers,  to  whom  this  magnificient  equipment  is  confided,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  friends  of  science,  much  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  Mr.  Lick's  splen- 
did gift  to  America  and  to  the  world." 


COUNTY     INSTITUTES. 

We  have  just  finished  our  Ventura  County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  many  outsiders  have 
asked  me,  "  Did  it  pay?"  Well,  it  paid  us  teachers.  We  had  a  week's  holiday  ;  we  met 
our  fellow  teachers  and  got  acquainted  ;  we  showed  off  a  little  when  we  got  a  good  chance, 
and  looked  wise  at  other  times  ;  we  irrigated  our  enthusiasm  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  ideas  ; 
we  passed  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks,  praise,  and  glorification,  and  returned  home  some- 
what more  out  of  pocket  than  ever,  to  teach  in  the   same  manner  we  taught  before. 

The  Institute  cost  the  dear  people  about  $1,000.  Did  it  pay  the  aforesaid  dear  people? 
My  verdant,  friend,  in  theory  it  did,  but  in  reality  it  did  not.  In  theory,  the  teacher  was 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  Institute  from  $15  worth,  up  to  an  unknown  amount.  In 
reality,  $5  spent  in  good  educational  magazines  or  books,  would  have  done  him  twice  the 
good.  I  believe  in  teachers'  meeting  together,  and  discussing  methods.  I  believe  in  eating 
every  day.  But  when  you  attempt  to  feed  me  in  three  or  five  days  enough  to  last  me  a  year, 
my  methodical  stomach  rebels,  and  I  digest  little  or  nothing. 

Some  parents  have  a  custom  of  inquiring  of  their  children,  "  What  have  you  learned 
new,  to-day  ?"  It  is  a  good  custom.  I  have  asked  the  same  question  many  times,  at  Insti- 
tutes, and  very,  very  often  the  reply  was,   "  O  !  " 

The  district  had  lost  three  or  five  days  school  where  many  a  child  must  have  learned 
something,  and  for  this  the  district  receives  o  o  o  or  o  o  o  o  o.  Is  it  a  fair  exchange? 
In  this  county,  under  the  present  administration,  we  have  had  five  Institutes  of  a  week  each, 
costing  in  round  numbers  $5,000.  These  Institutes  would  probably  average  well  with  those 
of  other  counties.  Two  of  them  held,  on  a  plan  mentioned  below,  were  noticeably  good. 
But  that  the  county  received  even  $1,000  worth  of  benefit  from  all  of  them,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  believe. 

It  is  true  we  cannot  estimate  even  the  money  value  of  education.     We  can  only  compare 
certain   benefits   we   get   with    others    which   might  be  had  for  the  same  cost.     The    State 
adopts,  in  theory,  the  idea  of  educating  teachers  at  its  own  expense.     It  does  this  by  schools 
up  to  the  Normal,  by  State  publications,  and  by  county  Institutes. 

These  latter  were  once  of  considerable  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  now  pay,  espe- 
cially in  their  present  form.  We  can  get  better  educational  results  in  other  ways,  at  a  less 
cost. 

One  of  these  ways  is  the  free  distribution  of  educational  literature.  That  this" way  may  be 
liable  to  grave  abuse,  is  seen  in  the  way  the  California  Teacher  has  been  managed.  But  if 
the  law  provided  that  the  County  Superintendents  should  furnish  each  teacher  with  educational 
literature  to  the  value  of  $1  for  each  month  taught,  the  selections  to  be  made  by  the  teacher 
and  approved  by  the  County  Superintendent,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  look  for  fraud. 
Then  if  the  County  Superintendent  should  be  allowed    $100  per    year  to  build  up  an  educa- 
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tional  library  for  the  county,  half  to  be  spent  for  books  and   half  for  improved  apparatus,  we 
should  soon  have  a  real  Normal  school  in  every  county. 

But  with  the  law  as  it  is,  how  can  we  improve  our  Institutes?  By  making  real  schools 
•out  of  them.  This  can  be  done  and  some  good  accomplisded — much  more  good  than  we 
now  obtain  from  them.  The  reasons  of  our  failures  are  mostly  these  :  too  much  work  is  laid 
out  and  too  many  studies  are  talked  about  ;  the  instruction  is  abstract  instead  of  concrete  ; 
the  subjects  are  treated  by  unskilled  instructors  who  do  not  make  sufficient  preparation  ;  the 
ground  gone  over  is  old,  and  the  methods  are  not  clearly  shown  ;  and  lastly,  the  leaders  lack 
enthusiasm.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  avoid  these  objections.  Divide  the  day  into  four  ses- 
sions as  at  school.  Have  regular  definite  lessons  in  three  branches — one  for  each  of  the  first 
three  sessions.  These  lessons  should  be  given  out  by  circulars,  two  weeks  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  the  work  required  should  be  clearly  shown.  Each  teacher  should  bring  the 
work  of  the  classes  on  paper  to  be  sure  of  its  preparation.  The  instructors  in  each  branch 
should  be  chosen  by  a  meeting  of  teachers,  a  month  before  the  Institute,  and  these  three  in- 
structors should  assign  the  lessons.  The  questions  to  be  asked  should  be  printed  two  weeks 
before  the  Institute  meets.  The  lessons  should  be  made  strickly  supplementary  to  the  text- 
books used  and  should  be  original.  The  fourth  of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  criticisims 
upon  the  teachers  of  the  three  classes,  their  lessons,  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  pre- 
senting subjects,  etc.  If  any  time  be  left  some  general  work  could  be  introduced.  This  plan 
would  give  five  times  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  each  study,  and  something  of  value  could 
be  accomplished  in  that  time.  But  should  all  teachers  be  required  to  attend  these  Institutes  ? 
Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  but  it  might  be  well  to  excuse  holders  of 
life  diplomas,  who  have  not  been  selected  as  instructors,  from  attendance.  Even  those  who 
have  educational  diplomas  are  so  set  in  their  ways  as  to  receive  but  little  good  at  an  Insti- 
tute, and  their  teaching  would  usually  benefit  the  district  more  than  their  attendance  at  the 
Institute  would  help  themselves  or  others. 

Springville,  Ventura  County.  Chas.   M.   Drake. 
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Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  October  Atlantic  brings  Henry  James'  notable  serial,  "The  Princess  Casamassima,"  to  an  exciting 
close.  It  is  followed  by  a  timely  paper  on  the  late  King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Mad  Mon- 
arch," by  E.  P.  Evans  ;  Mr.  Edward  K.  Hayward  discourses  of  John  Wilson,  as  "  A  Literary  Athlete,"  while 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  furnishes  a  curious  study  of  "The  Witches  of  Venice."  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
and  William  Henry  Bishop  continue  their  powerful  naratives;  Bradford  Torrey  and  Mary  Agnes  Tincker  con- 
tribute respectively  a  pretty  out-door  sketch  and  an  Italian  idyl,  while  more  solid  articles  are  Profes.sor  N.  S. 
Shaler's  "  Race  Prejudices,"  and  Edward  Hungerford's  "The  Rise  of  Arabian  Learning,"  the  latter  being  a 
record  of  the  brief  civilization  of  the  Mohammedans.  Edith  M.  Thomas  and  Henry  Luders  provide  graceful 
poems,  and  there  are  careful  reviews  of  Rice's  Abraham  Lincoln,  Bacon's  Dictionary  of  Boston,  Hutchinson's 
Diary,  and  other  books,  while  The  Contributors'  Club,  and  Books  of  the  Month  bring  the  number  to  a  close. 

Short  Studies  in  English.     New  York  and  Chicago:     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  book  has  216  pages,  exclusive  of  the  index,  and  comprises  numerous  illustrations  happily  conceived 
and  artistically  executed!  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  Part  I  treats  of  words,  capitals,  punctuation,  picture 
stories  or  descriptions,  and  letter- writing.  Part  II  deals  with  the  structure  of  sentences,  the  use  of  common  and 
proper  nouns,  adjective  complements,  object  complements,  limiting,  explaining  and  possessive  nouns,  contract- 
ions,the  formation  and  classification  of  sentences,  the  infinitive,  etc.  Part  III  discusses  the  parts  of  speech  and 
their  modifications,  and  comprises  exercises  in  the  use  of  so-called  synonymous  words,  the  personal  and  relative 
pronouns,  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  etc.  While  not  absolutely  above  criticism— few,  if  any  books  are- 
Short  Studies  in  English  is  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  language. 

Sheldon's  Word  Studies.     New  York  and  Chicago  :    Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  indicated,  in  a  general  way,  by  its  title.  "The  meaning  of  a  new  word,"  say 
the  publishers,  in  the  preface,  "is  frequently  detected  more  readily  by  seeing  or  hearing  it  correctly  used  in  a 
sentence  than  by  studying  its  definitions."  This  is  very  true,  or,  to  state  it  more  exactly,  the  meaning  of  a 
work  can  be  studied  to  a  far  better  advantage  in  living  sentences  than  in  the  dictionary-  With  this  view,  con- 
siderable space  has  been  given  to  dictation  exercises  and  to  lessons  distinguishing  hononyms  and  synonyms. 
The  plan  is  well  calculated  to  teach  not  only  the  meaning  but  also  the  orthography  of  words,  and  to  enlarge  tha 
vocabulary  of  the  students.     The  lessons  in  the  orthography  of  words,  and  their  correct  use  in  sentences   are 
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admirably  graded  and  should  be  of  great  service  in  the  schools.  The  book  has  an  appendix,  designed  princi- 
pally for  reference,  but  which  may  also  be  utilized  by  the  Intelligent  teacher  in  framing  additional  lessons  in 
abbreviations,  pronounciation,  the  derivation  of  words,  etc. 

Our  Government.     By  Jesse  Macy,  A.   M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Iowa   College* 
Boston:     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  thus  briefly  defined  by  the  author,  in  the  preface  :  "A  child  who  has  been 
well  instructed  in  geography  knows  already  something  about  a  school  district  and  other  local  governments 
around  him;  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.  This  book  is  designed  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  all  these  institutions  and  to  teach  something  of  their  relations  to  each  other."  The  idea,  as 
stated,  seems  to  be  intelligently  carried  out.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to'"  Education,"  "Federal  Courts," 
"The  Postal  Service,"  "Law  Making  in  Our  Times,"  "The  Three  Departments  of  Government,"  and 
"  Political  Parties."  The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  contained  in 
the  appendix. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy.       By  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,   LL.  D.      Cincinnati:     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co. 

The  coming  of  this  book  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  those  most  interested  in  education, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Its  philosophy  is  clear  and  simple,  the  methods  of 
teaching  contain  many  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value  to  teachers. 

Homer's  Iliad — Books  XVI-XXIV.     By  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler;  of  Amherst  College.     New  York:     Harper 
&   Bros.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  text  is  in  the  original  Greek.  The  book  contains  copious  explanatory  notes  for  the  use  of  students. 
It  is  one  of  Harper's  Classical  series,  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Handy  Helps.     By  Albert  P.  Southwick,  A.  M.     New  York  :     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  book  is  "  A  Manual  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Information,"  embracing  five  hundred  questions  with 
their  answers,  arranged  without  system,  but  well  indexed.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  queries  pro- 
pounded :  What  monarch  taught  school  ?  Who  were  the  "  Pine  Robbers  "  of  the  revolution?  Where  is  there 
a  sinking  mountain?  What  fish  has  four  legs?  What  forty  rivers  have  the  same  name?  Who  was  flogged  for 
kissing  his  wife  ?     How  are  pens  slit? 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning's  Poetry. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  of  Boston,  announce  the  publication  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,"  by  Hiram  Corson,  M.  A.,  LL.  1).,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
Cornell  University.  The  work  will  include,  with  additions,  the  papers  on  "  The  Idea  of  Personality,  as  em- 
bodied in  Browning's  poetry,"  and  on  "Art  as  an  intermediate  agency  of  Personality,"  read  before  the  Brown- 
ing Society,  in  London,  and  which  received  high*commendation  from  the  poet.  Several  pages  will  be  devoted 
to  Browning's  favorite  art-form,  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  his  diction,  especially 
those  which  sometimes  occasion  obscurity,  if  the  reader  is  not  familiar  with  them. 

Courses    and    Methods,    a    Hand-Book    for    Teachers    of    Primary,  Grammar,    and    Ungraded 
Schools.     By  John  T.  Prince. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  this  month,  "  Courses  and  Methods,  a  Hand-Book  for  Teachers  of 
Primary,  Grammar  and  Ungraded  Schools,"  by  John  T.  Prince.  This  is  a  practical  work,  giving  a  brief  plan 
of  studies  which  may  be  pursued  in  elementary  schools — both  graded  and  ungraded— with  a  simple  and  direct 
statement  of  good  methods  of  organization,  teaching,  and  discipline.  While  designed  primarily  for  untrained 
and  inexperienced  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  hints  and  directions  will  commend  themselves  to  all  as  based 
upon  correct  principles  of  teaching. 

Ancient  American  Politics.     By  Hugh  J.  Hastings. 

Edited  and  revised  by  his  nephew,  Hugh  Hastings.  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library.  For  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Modern    Petrography— an    Account    of   the   Application   of    the    Microscope  to  the  Study  of 
Geology.    By  George  Huntington  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  paper  covers  series  entitled  "  Monographs  on  Education."  It  is  written  by  a  specialist, 
concise  and  practical  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  is  of  special  value  to  teachers  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
expressly  designed. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  "  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  select  Bibliography  of  Pedagogical  Liter- 
ature; "  and  "  Illustrations  of  Geology  and  Geography,"  for  use  in  schools  and  families.  By  N.  S.  Shaler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Palaeontology,  assisted  by  Wm.  M.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Geography,  and  T.  W. 
Harris,  Assistant  in  Lotany,  Harvard  University.  They  announce  for  this  month  :  "  The  Study  of  Latin  in 
the  Preparatory  Course."  By  Edward  P.  Morris,  M.  A..  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College,  Mass.  "Pro- 
gressive Outline  Maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
United  States."  The  "  Desk  Outline  Map  of  the  United  States."  Prepared  by  Edward  Channing,  Ph.D.,  and 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Instructors  in  Harvard  College.  Hauff's  Marchen  :  "Das  Kalte  Herz."  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Grammatical  Appendix.  By  W.  H.  van  der  Smissen,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Ger. 
man  in  University  College,  Toronto,  and  editor  of  the  admirable  edition  of  Grimm's  Marchen.  "  Elementary 
Course  in  Practical  Zoology."  By  B.  P.  Colton,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Science,  Ottawa  High  School,  111.  "How 
to  Teach  Reading,  and  What  to  Read  in  the  Schools."  By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

School  Devices.     By  Ed.  R.  Shaw  and  Webb  Donnell.     New  York  :    E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co. 

The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  this  book.  Extraordinary  teachers,  only,  will  be  equal  to  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  these  devices  ;  yet  the  study   of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance. 


.clectic  Educational  Series. 

•^ANNOUNCEMENTS.^ 


WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.     Ready  Sept.  1st. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.     By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.     A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  science  and  art  of  school  education.     For   Normal  Schools,  Institul 
Reading  Circles,  and  for  all   persons  interested  in   education.      12   mo.,   full 
cloth.     Introduction  price,  $1.50. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged 
in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciation  in- 
dicated by  diacritical  marks  ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables  ;  silent  letters 
cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.  16  mo.,  80  pp.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom 
children  to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Full  cloth,  12  mo.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c.;  Exchange 
price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messr.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.'s  new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Drs.  McGuffey,  Ray,  White,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Schuyler, 
Ridpath  and  Milne — authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational 
Series.     Sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  on  application. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 

of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.     Numbers  i  to  8,/Vf  doz.%1.00 

Ray's  Tablets,  single  Tablets  by  mail,  each 15 

Eclectic  Manual  Of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 60 

Long's  Language  1-  xereises,  Part  I 15 

Long's  Language   I    \ercises,  Part  1 1 20 

Long's  Language  Exercises,   L'eacher's  Edition, 

including  Parts  I.  and  II 50 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  l'art  III 30 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  U.  S.   History 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  Price.  ■   1.25 
Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 


Eclectic  Complete   Book-keeping $  .50 

Blanks  for  same,  per  set 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Look-keeping ■ 

IV.islee's  Selections  for  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Ray's  New   Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

Smith's  English  Literature 1.2a 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete 1. 10 

Ray's  New  Astronomy 1. 20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy 1.2c 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language 1.00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application      Correspondence  invited. 

"VMBftfciYM  AOTWBRPrBRA&B  &  CO.,  Mtes.}MBfMRK 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SCHOOLS. 


A  NEW  FIRM!       FREE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS: 

An  entirely  new  firm,  under  the  name  of 

BANCROFT  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

532  Market   Street,   San    Francisco, 

Has  just  been  formed  to  do  business  in  Books,  School  Furniture  and  School 
Supplies.  Those  composing  our  firm  are  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  our  experience  and 
facilities  are  such  that  it  will  well  repay  you  to  communicate  with  us  on  matters 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  to  our  Free 
Teachers'  Bureau.     Note  some  of  the  important  features  of  our  business  : 

School    Furniture,  (Agents  for  the    "Fashion"  Desk,) 
Library   Books,    Globes,    Maps,  Charts,  Black- 
boards, Liquid  Slating,  Stationery, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FREE    TEACHERS'    BUREAU. 

We  have  decided  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Bureau,  by  applying  to  which 
deserving  Teachers  in  search  of  positions,  and  Trustees  requiring  Teachers, 
will  be  placed  in  communication  with  each  other.  We  shall  make  NO 
CHARGE  OF  ANY  KIND  WHATEVER  for  such  services,  either  to  the 
Teacher  or  School  Officer.  Trustees  in  need  of  Teachers  should  state  Grade 
of  Certificate  required,  Length  of  Term,  Salary,  Cost  of  Board,  etc.  Teachers 
applying  for  positions  should  state  Age,  Grade  of  Certificate,  Experience, 
References,  Salary  Wanted,  etc. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  free  upon  application. 

Yours  Truly, 

BANCROFT   BROTHERS   &    CO. 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  School  Furnishers, 
532  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Our  firm  is  composed  of: 

ANDREW  J.   HATCH,  Ex-Surveyor  General  of  Nevada. 

CHARLES  E.   BANCROFT,) 

HARLOW  P.   BANCROFT,    VFor  years  past,  and  until   recently,  with  the  firm  of  A.  L. 

GEORGE  H.   BANCROFT,   J  Bancroft  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1886. 
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California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 


No.  40  California  Street, 


San  FnuiHsr-n. 


J.  CHESTER, 


Managing  Editor. 


Sixteen    Pages,  12  x  16. 


The  CALIFORNIA  PATRON  was  established  1111875,  by  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
California.  State  Grange,  as  a  farm        rournal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  of  the  Stati       I         irnia, 

ami  is  now  and  has  }»  ■  n  wli..ll\  .1.  \ I  to  the  interests  of  the    Farm  and  the  Grange.      It  has  maintained  the 

reputation  of  the  Farmers'  ExponentxaA  Advocate,  and  has  been  so  well  received  and  appreciated  that  its 
circulation  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  lasl  year. 

It  was  run  as  an  eight-page  monthly  until  1878,  when  it  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 
March  6,  1880,  when  it  appeared  as  a  Weekly.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  its  size  was  increased  nearly  one- 
half.     On  the  28th  of  '  >i  1  >b  1 ,  1882,  its  size  was  again  increased. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1884,  it  was  1  in  increased  to  a  aixteen^age paper,  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 
seventh  increase  was  madi    fanuary  1st,  1885,  to  the  present  attractive 

Published  weekly,   by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Directors  : — The   Executive   Committee,  and   the  Master  of  the   California 

State  Grange. 
SUBSCRIPTION. -One  year,  $2.00  ;  Six  Months,  $1.00. 


The  Standard  of  the  World, 

— AWARDED — 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 

The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type- Writer.  Shrewd 
business  men  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  mui  h  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 

the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness product  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 

It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
and  mechanically  exact.  Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  eye-,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  he  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  be  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  The  writing  of  one  opera- 

tor can  easily  be  read  by  another.  We  claim  that  we  have  in  the  stenograph 
a  system  of  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  Other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
leas!  tiresome  in  practice,  and  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,   with   Manual.  with   Instruction,  $50.00.     This 

includes  the   machine,  the   handsome  leather   and   plush   case,    paper,  and    full 

course   of    Instruction   in   our  School,   or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.      Come  and   make  a  trial  free,   or 

address, 

G.  G.  WICKSON   &  CO.,  General  Agents. 


38  California  St.,  S.  F. 
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NOW    COMPLETE: 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 
APPLETONS'  INSTRUCTIVE  READING-BOOKS. 

BY    JAMES   JOHONNOT. 

No.        I.    Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     For  Little  Folks. 

No.      II.   Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors.     For  Young 

Folks. 
No.   III.    Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others.     For  Boys 

and  Girls. 
No.   IV.   Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin.     For  Young 

People. 
No.      V.  Glimpses  of  the  Animate    World  :    Science  and    Literature  of 

Natural  History.      For  School  and  Home. 

US'  Supplementary  reading-matter  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  rapid 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  right  methods  in  the  art  of  reading. 

43T  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  children  of  all  ages  than  studies  of  animate  nature. 
Not  only  are  perception  and  memory  appealed  to,  but  the  imaginative  and  comparative  facul- 
ties are  also  brought  into  healthful  play  ;  such  subjects  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  fitting  embodi- 
ments of  reading  exercises.  When  introduced,  monotone  and  sing-song  will  at  once  disap- 
pear, and  natural  reading  take  their  place. 

1ST  The  subject-matter  of  these  books,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  and, 
withal,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  make  the  series  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  yet  issued  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading. 

s&  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  trial. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 


SULLY'S  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY  JAMES  SULLY,  M.  A. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  elements  of  Mental  Science,  with  special  applications  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  Students 
generally.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Outlines,"  but  has  been 
mainly  rewritten  for  a  more  direct  educational  purpose,  and  is  essentially  a  new  work.  It  has 
been  heretofore  announced  as  "  Elements  of  Psychology." 

NOTE. — No  American  abridgments  or  editions  of  Mr.  Sully's  works  are  authorized  ex- 
cept those  published  by  the  undersigned. 

Price,  $l.SO.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms 
will  be  made  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  on  class-supplies. 

boston,   D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago, 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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1,300,000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months, 

Potter  &    McConnon's    Number  Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITIIMI .1  IC. 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Papsr  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen $45 

Tablets  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  5.,  lessons  each,  per  dozen 86 

Tablet  VIII,  50  lessons  and  10  blank  pages,  86 

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  50 lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 86 

Answers  to  all  the  Tablets,  "        1  .■ 

Between  the  problems  and  the  space  for  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated  and  can  be  detached  or  kept  intai  t, 
by  folding  back  the  pages  solved. 

By  mail  an  extra  charge  will  be  made  of  three  cents  for  each  Tablet,  or  mailed  for  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 
the  large  and  six  for  A. 

These  Tablets  are  "HAILED "  as  a  great  convenience,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  NEW  and  ORIGINAL 
problems,  in  a  convenient  and  practical  form  ;  giving  as  they  doa  large  number  of  carefully  graded  examples 
in  those  parts  of  Arithmetic  where  such  work  is  most  needed.  They  are  used  as  supplementary  work  to  the 
general  text  book,  and  adoptions  are  not  considered  necessary. 

Tablets  and  Spelling  Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.  The-  free  use  of  the 
pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  in  general  school  work  advances  the  drawing  and  penmanship,  while  the  hard 
grip  on  the  slate-pencil  RETARDS.  The  school  officials  of  GetCany  have  condemned  the  use  of  .slates  in  the 
schools. 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in  the  last  eight  months,  from  San  Fran,  iscoto  Boston, 
has  been  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  introduction  of  any  school  publication  during  the  past  tort)/  Tear*. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commending  this 
method  of  teaching,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  before. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages'of  from  five  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  be  written  out  on 
sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed  in  to  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  back  the 
pages  solved.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  are  beautifully  i'Uistrated  with  appropriate  pictures.  No.  1  contains  16  pages  of 
s.  1  ipt,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  tb  .  sf-ies.  Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy- 
books, with  double  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  12  have  -s.ngle  ruling. 

These  Language  Tablets  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  language  for 
development,  drill  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 
natural  order,  after  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  they  furnish  material  for  constant  review.  I 
STRUCTIONS  and  CORRECTIONS  are  prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.  t'..\ii.>s,  1  ion,  1  BTTBR- 
WRITING  and  BUSINESS  FORMS  may  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  LANGUAGE  rather 
than  of  the  old  time  GRAMMAR  lesson. 

False  syntax,  with  reasons  for  correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive.  PARSING  is 
not  ignored,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subjects. 

Exercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
memory  lessons,  etc.  Thedesign  is  to  train  the  PERCEPTIVE  and  representative  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Trier  the  same  as  Xttiitber  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  lest  white  paper,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  Coast.  Price,  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  dozen.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  extra  fine  paper,  72  cents  per  dozen.  Written 
spelling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition.  

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts, 

Fot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  style  is  clear  and  simple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.     Before  its  publication,  the 
portions  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discus 
and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians. 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Send  for  a  set  of  PAVSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BOOKS, 
7  cents  each  (mailed),  Nos.  j%,  2%,  3J4,  5,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  tracing). 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Htm  Writing  Charts,  on  12  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  for  $1.60. 

For  sale  by  all  Importers. 

or,  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

107  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 


Teachers  #  School  Officers  ssp  Pacific  Coast: 

We  wish  our  Patrons  and  Friends  to  distinctly 
understand  that,  notwithstanding  the  false  and  misleading 
reports  which  have  been  circulated  by  interested  parties  to 
the  contrary,  the  house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  continues 
All   its   Departments  in    Books  and   Stationery,   the   same   as 

before  the  fire,  with  the  exception  of  Law  Books,  which  has 
been  consolidated  with  another  house,  now  known  as  "  Ban- 
croft, Whitney  &  Co." 

We  continue  to  carry  in  stock  at  all  times,  a  very  exten- 
sive line  of 

School  Books, 

School  Library  Books, 
Miscellaneous  Books, 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 

Kindergarten  Material, 
School  Desks,  and 

General   School  Apparatus, 

also,  a  complete  assortment  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Station- 
ery, and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  required  by  teachers, 
schools,  and  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  kind  expressions  of 
sympathy  extended  to  us  since  our  destructive  fire,  and  hope 
to  be  favored  with  their  future  orders. 


Be  sure  that  you  address  your  Communications  to 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc. 

607  MARKET  STREET, 

Grand  Hotel  Building.  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 


L.  M.  Gottschalk  :— 
"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 


I    have  never  seen 


Clara    Louise    Kellogg 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca: — "The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular   HARR1SGTOX    PIANO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN  depot. 

Music  Department  of 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


Sole  Agents. 


114   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 

AND 

FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogg. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what   every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

MAP  A  L  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  WALL  MAPS, 

The    latest,   best   and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,       EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 

WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

20 Jf  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM  OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,  Comfort   and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLY  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.   B.  CORSETS  ; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEHSTWA.Y 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  t':e  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand  Gold    Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for   "  Best    Pianos   and  several   meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'   Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 

Burdett  Organs,      * 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and    Foreign   Band   Instru- 
ments,  Accordeons,  Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet    Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  I  AS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  Works  of  Reference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  Wrorld $12  00 

Lippincott's    Biographical  Dictionary 1200 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth. . .  15  00 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged   Dictionary 10  00 

Reader's  Reference  Library.     8  vols 2000 

Brewer's  Reference  Library.     3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy- Book  of  Object  Lessons....  1   25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.  HOFMANN, 

BOOK-SELI.ER    AND   STATIONER, 

208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TABLE   OF   CONTENTS. 

I' AG  P. 

I.    The  Teaching  op  English  Grammar I oseph  O'Connor.  229 

II.    Inherited  Tendencies Charles  AT.  Drake.  233 

III.  1  m.i.isii  Grammar ....A.  L.  Mann.  238 

IV.  Educational  Work   and  THOUGHT 241 

Teaching  Fractions     Instruction  in  I  enmanship — Machine  V 

V.    Editorial   I  Iep  vi<  i  men  j 245 

'I  he  New  School  Administration  -  The  Ol.i  and  the  New— Editorial  Notes. 

VI.    Our  Universii  y  I  >ep  irtmbnt 248 

hdited  by  Instructor  William  W.  Deamer. 

VII.    Science  Record 252 

VI 1 1.    News   Record 

( leneral     1  ersonal. 

IX.       F.Dl'CATIONAL    InTELLIGENI  B. 255 

X.     Remini  ce    cbs  or   Mks.  Ka  1 1    McLaughlin ,..  Agnei  M.  Manning  257 

XI.    The  Economy  01   Time Laurence  CoftelaneL  258 

XII.    Our  Book  Table 259 

IT  LEADS!   OTHERS   FOLLOW!! 


X  XMC  ITA 

E  Q  U  A  E  E  33 13  Y     BT  O  N"  E  . 

In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  sewing  machine  trade  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  the 

LIGHT   RUNNING  "DOMESTIC." 
SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  General  Agent, 

29  Post   St.,   San    Francisco. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon- 
ors at  ail  Great 
World's  Exhi- 
bitions for  eigh 
tern  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 

*as.  to  $900. 

For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
llanos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  w  rest  -pin 
system.  Re- 
.  markable  for 
&)  purity  of  tone 
and  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.    46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  N.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

Photographers, 

'JO     Montgomery  Street. 


Photograph  all  School   Chil- 
dren and  Teachers  at 

REDUCED    RATES, 


Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLII&  BLANKS  AND  COPY  BOOKS  COMBINED. 


Manson's  WRiriNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script    Letters  and   Figures.     The   Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 
No.   i.      The  pages  are  divided  into  three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 

Writing. 
No.   2.     Into  two;    the  first  for  Words,   the   second   for    Defining,   or   for 

Sentences. 
No.  3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left    clear   for   illustrative 
sentences. 
At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

PRICES: 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,        -----         -      75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.   GUNN,  General  Agent, 
C»  329   Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco. 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE, 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,  LL.   1)., 

ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK    CUV. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  are  prepared  to  mcilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  of 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5^x8^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 
board. 

The  hirst  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows  :  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  words  in  common  use,  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
t-.at  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrases,  or  1 1  2  different  words, 
30  of  winch  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentences, 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  11 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS. 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the  Reading  Cards,  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54     CENTS. 

II/ISDN*  BLRKEMM,   TRYLDR  &  CD,, 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 

A.   F,    DUNN,   General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Strei 

Francisco, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.   Barnes  &  Co. 


Barnes9  New  National  Readers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Ramies'  Arithmetics,     A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
ph    Ficklin.       Distinguished   by   logical   arrangement,    clear   statement   of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Barnes'  Geographies,  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monteith's  Physical  Geography,  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Ra rues'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Barnes'  Drawing  Series.     Equal  to  any.    By  many  considered 

superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  maste.y. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.    ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE   PACIFIC 


School  Journal. 


EDI  1  KD    BY 


Albert   Lyser  and  Fred.         Hackktt. 


Vol.  X.     No.  8.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER  i,   1886.  New  Series. 


THE     TEACHING     OE     ENGLISH      GRAMMAR.* 

Mr.  President  and  Eellow  Teachers  :- — 1  presume  that  our  presence 
here  to  consider  this  subject,  is  a  sign  that  we  wish  to  discover  some  means  of 
improving  upon  past  and  present  methods  of  leading  young  people  to  use  the 
English  language  correctly.  If,  then,  I  do  not  mistake,  there  must  be  room 
for  improvements  in  these  methods,  and,  hence  it  becomes  our  duty  to  seek, 
without  prejudice,  the  errors  of  the  existing  system.  Before  coming  directly 
to  the  discussion  of  these  assumed  mistakes,  I  believe,  we  may,  with  profit, 
consider  briefly  the  manner  in  which  children,  and  frequently  adults,  naturally 
acquire  the  use  of  language.  This  will  lead  us  to  inquire  how  children's 
mistakes,  caused  by  the  bad  example  of  the  uneducated,  may  most  easily 
be  corrected,  and  what  stereotyped  rules,  applicable  to  the  English  language, 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  ordinary  student. 

The  child  learns  to  speak,  just  as  he  learns  to  do  nearly  everything  else, 
by  practice.  He  perceives  that  certain  words,  uttered  by  those  around  him, 
always  apply  to  certain  objects.  By  constant  experience  (practice)  he  learns  to 
identify  each  member  of  the  household,  by  his  or  her  voice  and  general  ap- 
pearance. Again,  he  sees  that  each  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  always  answers  to 
a  certain  name  and  he  begins  to  know  those  who  surround  him  by  these  names. 
He  notices  that  John  is  called  good  with  a  smUe  of  approbation  and  bad  with 
a  frown  of  disapproval,  and  thus  he  learns  to  discern  various  kinds  of  objects 
and  acts  by  the  repeated  u^e  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  At  last,  the  desire  to 
express  his  wants,  compels  him  to  endeavor  to  name  the  persons  and  things 
familiar  to  him  and,  after  many  attempts,  he  succeeds.  We  all  know  that  his 
first  efforts  are  poor,  but  continued  practice  and  the  example  of  those  he  looks 
to  as  models,  constantly  improve  his  power   of  expression.     He   uses  nouns, 

A  paper  read  at  a  recent  Conference  of  Educators,  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkley. 
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verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs — and  pretty  correctly  too — without  ever  having 
heard  of  them.  Now,  it  seems  evident  that  if  the  child  could  always  have 
good  exemplars  whom  he  would  follow  in  his  use  of  language — if  his  parents 
set  the  example  of  grammatical  speech  and  corrected  his  errors  during  baby- 
hood, if  his  teachers  did  likewise  during  his  school-life  and,  if  in  after  years, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  read  good  authors,  to  observe  and  imitate  the  best 
speakers,  and,  above  all,  to  frequently  express  his  views  in  writing,  and  to  se- 
verely criticise  his  own  compositions — it  seems  clear,  I  say,  that  the  average 
man  so  trained,  would  be,  at  least,  as  likely  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly, 
as  he  who  endeavors  to  reach  this  end  by  the  study  of  books  which  purport  to 
give  infallible  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language.  I  admit,  at 
once,  that  this  supposed  baby,  school-boy  and  man,  is  a  very  uncommon  ex- 
ception, but  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  rare  as  some  of  my  learned  friends  seem 
to  think  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  on  "  Mental  Discipline  in  Edu- 
cation," by  E.  L.  Youmans,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  will  go  far  to  prove  : 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  language  had  no  grammar  till  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ ;  that  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  were  produced  before  Aristotle 
first  laid  the  grammatical  foundations  of  that  language  ;  that  the  Romans  acquired  the  Greek 
without  grammatical  aid,  by  reading  and  conversation  ;  that  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  later,  Alfred,  Abelard,  Beauclerc,  Roger  Bacon,  Chaucer,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Lipsius,  Buddeus,  and  the  Scaligers — Latin  scholars,  who  have  never  since  been 
surpassed,  learned  this  language  without  the  assistance  of  grammar  ;  that  Lilly's  grammar,  in 
doggesel  Latin  verse,  was  thrust  upon  the  English  schools  by  royal  edict  of  Henry  VIII., 
against  the  vehement  protest  of  men  like  Ascham,  and  that  the  decline  of  eminent  Latinists, 
in  that  country,  was  coincident  with  the  general  establishment  of  this  method  of  teaching  ; 
that  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  gave  to  the  world  their  immortal  works  two  hundred 
years  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  Italian  grammar  ;  that  -Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Pope,  Young,  Thompson,  Johnson,  Burns  and  others,  whose  names  will  live  so 
long  as  the  English  language,  had  not  in  their  childhood,  learned  any  English  grammar  ;  that 
Corneille,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Boileau  and  Racine,  wrote  their  master- 
pieces long  before  the  publication  of  any  French  grammar  ;  that  men  like  Collet,  Wolsey, 
Erasmus,  Milton,  Locke,  Gibbon,  Condillac,  Lemare,  Abbe  Sicard,  Basil  Hall,  Florne 
Tooke,  Adam  Smith,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  emphatically  condemned  the  method  of 
acquiring  language  through  the  study  of  grammar  ;  that  the  most  eminent  masters  of  lan- 
guage— Demosthenes,  Seneca,  Malherbe,  Clarendon,  Montesquien,  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Montaigne,  Boileau,  Dante,  Galileo,  Franklin,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Pope,  Burns, 
Byron  and  Moore,  acknowledge  that  they  attained  their  excellences  of  style  by  the  study  and 
imitation  of  the  best  models  of  writing  ;  and,  finally,  that  mere  grammarians  are  generally 
bad  writers  ;  when  we  recall  facts  like  these,  we  can  begin  to  rate  at  something  like  their 
true  value,  the  claims  of  the  grammatical  study,  of  defunct  forms  of  speech  for  mental  train- 
ing." 

It  is  possible  that  these  views  of  Youmans  are  extreme,  or  overdrawn, 
although,  I  believe,  that  those  who  have  read  much  of  him  will  not  think  so. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that  the  great  examples  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract  were  the  products  to  a  great  extent,  of  individual  teaching,  while 
the  nationalizing  of  education,  in  our  day,  compels  simultaneous  instruction. 
Then,  too,  most  of  the  men  mentioned  belonged  to,  and  moved  chiefly  among 
an  exclusive,  well-educated  class ;  now,  especially  in  this  country,  people  of 
every  class  have  intercourse  with  those  of  all  others.  Under  these  changed 
circumstances,  it  seems  clear  that  a  proper  text-book  on  language,  properly  used 
must  be  a  great  convenience,  both  to  the  pupil  who  cannot  have  a  teacher 
constantly  to  guide  and  correct  him,  and  to  the  teacher  of  a  large  class,  who  can 
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give  but  little  time  to  the  development  of  any  one  subject,  and  very  much  less 
to  the  personal  difficulties  of  any  one  pupil  Admitting  the  necessity  for  an 
elementary  text-book  on  English  Grammar,  and  remembering  that  by  its  study 
the  pupil  is  to  recompense  himself  for  the  individual  instruction  no  longer  gen- 
erally obtainable,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise  : 

1.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  such  a  work  ? 

2.  When  should  the  common-school  student  be  required  to  take  up  the 
study  of  it  ? 

3.  How  is  the  pupil  to  progress  in  the  use  of  language  before  he  can  with 
advantage  to  himself,  commence  the  study  of  the  text-book  ? 

I  purpose  to  answer  these  questions  in  reverse  order,  and  I  simply  premise 
that  the  views  which  I  mean  to  put  forward,  shall  be  considered  merely  my 
opinions — valueless  if  they  possess  no  merit.  I  ask,  however,  your  earnest  at- 
tention, so  that  when  the  hour  of  discussion  arrives,  I  may  not  find  myself  mis- 
understood. 

1.  How  is  language  to  be  taught  before  the  pupil  arrives  at  that  time  in  his 
school-life,  when  he  can  study  from  a  text-book  or  grammar,  with  best  advant- 
age to  himself  and  to  his  teacher? 

During  the  past  four  years,  I  have  experimented  carefully,  and,  I  think,  suc- 
cessfully, on  this  point.  I  believe,  therefore,  I  can  best  give  my  views  on  this 
branch  of  my  subject,  by  explaining  how  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  and  to  do  this,  I  shall  quote  briefly  from 
a  course  of  studies  prepared  by  me,  for  our  Department,  late  in  1885. 

Receiving,  or  Lowest  Class  : 

Vary  the  chart  lessons  by  causing  the  children  to  make  different  statements  regarding  the 
tilings  there  spoken  of. 

Never  allow  faulty  expressions  of  the  pupils  to  go  uncorrected. 

In  connection  with  the  statement-making  and  conversation  exercises  just  referred  to,  ob- 
ject-teaching should  at  once  commence. 

Things  (not  pictures  merely)  in  the  room  might  be  examined  and  spoken  of  by  the  chil- 
dren. When  they  think  have  told  all  they  can  about  a  glass,  a  desk,  ink,  the  clock,  etc.,  the 
teacher  should  lead  them  to  discover  other  facts,  at  the  same  time  printing  or  writing  new 
words  and  expressions,  correcting  errors  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  having  the  pupils 
find  the  same  word  in  various  places. 

In  these  classes  and  in  the  next  higher — the  Eighth  grades — the  teachers  are 
directed  to  have  the  children  make  statements  by  telling  what  they  know  re- 
garding common  objects.  There  is,  at  least,  one  class  exercise  of  this  kind 
daily,  besides  others  incidental  to  other  work.  The  children  are  constantly 
encouraged  to  express  their  thoughts  orally,  and  the  teachers  are  enjoined 
always  to  correct  indistinct  or  improper  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical  ex- 
pressions. 

The  teachers  also  select  and  amend  the  most  suitable  sentences  made  by 
the  children,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  supplementary  reading  matter  of  their 
own  manufacture.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  practice  in  composition  and 
correct  expression  commences  at  the  very  outset.  The  language  work  of  the 
Eighth  Grade  is  merely  a  continuance  of  that  of  the  Receiving  classes. 
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Seventh  Grade.     (Second  Year  in  School. ) 

Lead  children  to  discover  that  there  is  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence,  and 
(generally)  a  period  or  a  question  mark  at  the  close.  Pay  particular  attention  to  spelling  and 
using  words,  and  copying  from  the  reader.  Frequently  give  short  exercises  in  writing  from 
dictation. 

Continue  the  sentence-making  recommended  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  Indeed,  this  may 
be  considered  a  general  direction  to  all  the  grades.  The  signification  of  a  word  or  expression 
is  best  learned  from  its  proper  use. 

Sixth  Grade.     (Third  Year.) 

Ai  least  one  exercise  in  reading,  spelling,  and  explanation  daily,  in  each  division  of  class. 
Pupils  will  be  required  to  understand  the  information  given  in  their  lessons,  and  to  use  the 
words  properly  in  original  statements. 

Tlie  teacher  will  continue  and  extend  instruction  in  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks.  Have,  almost  daily,  short  exercises  in  composition  descriptive  of  common  objects, 
their  uses,  etc. 

Correct  at  once  all  errors  of  speech,  whether  in  grammar  or  pronunciation. 

Writing  from  dictation  frequently.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  correct  one  another's  exer- 
cises under  close  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Fifth  Grade.     (Fourth  Year.) 

Letter  writing.  Compositions  about  objects  previously  discussed.  Abstracts  of  lessons, 
stories,  etc.  Review  and  extend  directions  for  capitalizing  and  punctuation.  Give  close  at- 
tention to  the  correction  of  mispronunciations  and  faulty  expressions.  Teach  pupils  that 
names  are  called  nouns;  that  the  words  which  describe  the  things  named  are  called  adjectives; 
and  that  the  words  which  show  what  things  do,  are,  or  say,  are  verbs. 

Fourth  Grade.     (Fifth  Year. ) 

Writing  from  dictation  at  least  two  times  a  week. 

Composition  and  letter  writing  on  plan  for  Fifth  Grade. 

Lead  pupils  to  discover  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  which  modify  the  signification  of 
verbs.  These  words,  phrases,  etc.,  are  adverbs.  Review  the  Fifth  Grade  work  in  this  re- 
spect, so  that  the  pupils  may  readily  select  the  nouns  and  verbs  and  their  modifiers.  Teach 
pupils  to  discover  misplaced  modifiers,  and  to  put  them  where  they  should  be.  Lead  to  the 
great  rule  of  English  syntax  Modifiers  should  be  placed  so  near  as  possible  to  the  words  they 
modify. 

Frequently  read  or  tell  stories  like  yEsop's  Fables  to  the  class,  and  have  individual  pupils 
repeat  them  orally.  Correct  bad  grammar,  clumsy  expressions,  improper  pronunciation,  in- 
distinctness, etc. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  capitals  and  of  the 
period,  question  mark,  quotation  marks,  and,  less  minutely,  of  the  comma  and  apostrophe. 
Speak  of  words  denoting  possession  as  possessives,  and  not  as  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  pos- 
sessive case. 

Third  Grade.     (Sixth  Year.) 

Dictation,  spelling  and  defining,  sentence-making,  composition,  letter-writing,  etc.,  as 
in  lower  grades. 

Review  and  enlarge  the  instruction  upon  nouns  and  verbs  and  their  modifiers.  Teach 
also  that  adjectives  and  adverbs  have  modifiers,  and  that  these  too  are  ranked  as  adverbs. 
Show  that  all  the  words  of  the  language  may  be  classified  as  nouns,  verbs,  modifying  and 
connecting  words.  Give  the  pupils  plenty  of  practice  in  sentence-making,  and  embodying 
several  statements  in  one  sentence.  At  the  same  time  be  careful  to  warn  pupils  against 
making  their  sentences  too  long,  especially  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "and.*'  Con- 
stantly draw  their  attention  to  the  proper  placing  of  modifiers.  English  construction  is  al- 
most entirely  a  matter  of  position.  Place  the  modifier  so  near  as  possible  to  -what  it  modifies. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  find  sentences  which  may  be  improved  under  this  rule. 

Teach  the  subject  and  the  object.     The  former  acts,  the  latter  is  acted  upon. 

The  pronoun,  which  is  a  substitute  noun,  enables  us  to  avoid  the  trequent  repetition  of 
the  same  name. 

Show  how  nouns  are  changed  inform  by  number,  and  the  quality  of  possessing,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  by  comparison,  pronouns  by  number  and  by  the  manner  of  their  use  as  subjects 
or  objects,  and  verbs  by  tense.  Take  the  principal  parts  of  the  irrregular  verbs.  Draw  at- 
tention to  errors  caused  by  using  the  past  tense  for  the  pefect  participle,  and  vice  versa  :  also. 
in  using  the  present  perfect  for  the  past  ;  as,    "  I  have  written  the  letter  yesterday." 

Review  and  increase  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  in  capitalizing  and  punctuation. 
[to  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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OU  have  no  idea  how  much  the  darling  baby  knows,''  says  the  en- 
thusiastic mother  of  the  six- weeks'  old  son  and  heir.  The  bachelor 
uncle  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  wonders  what  such  a  lump  of  matter,  which  looks 
to  his  uneducated  eyes  just  like  a  thousand  other  babies,  can  know.  IJaby  has 
been  lovingly  watched  a  thousand  times,  and  its  aimless  movements,  its  cries 
and  its  sneezes  have  been  studied  as  though  they  were  profound  problems  on  the 
solution  of  which  depended  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  child.  "  How  much  it 
looks  like  its  papa,  and  like  me,"  shyly  adds  the  fond  young  mother,  and  again 
the  bachelor  uncle  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  so  blind  as  love,  to  see  resemb- 
lances where  none  are  apparent  to  his  eyes.  Yet,  even  the  fond  mother  does 
not  dream  how  much  the  baby  really  knows,  and  she  does  not  realize  how  mar- 
velous is  the  resemblance  to  its  parents.  She  does  not  think  that  where  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  baby  unlike  its  parents,  there  are  a  thousand  resemblances  ;  she 
does  not  dream  that  baby  knows,  without  teaching,  hundreds  of  wonderful 
things  inherited  from  both  parents  on  which  its  very  existence  depends ;  that 
it  could  not  live  a  minute  without  this  knowledge  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  baby  is 
but  a  bundle  of  inherited  tendencies.  But  it  is  not  of  these  legacies  com- 
mon to  almost  every  member  of  our  race,  of  which  I  intended  to  write.  I 
have  mentioned  them  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  ten- 
dencies which  are  quite  different  in  individual  chidren.  But  first  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  call  to  your  mind  some  of  the  established  principles  of  inheritance 
with  some  of  which  you  may  not  be  familiar. 

I.  Traits,  as  well  as  physical  structure,  inherited  through  many  genera- 
tions are  almost  certain  to  appear  in  the  offspring. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  one  parent  are  often  found  in  the  offspring  ;  if 
both  parents  have  the  same  inherited  peculiarity,  it  will  be  reproduced  with 
considerable  intensity.     Accidental  peculiarities  a*re  not  so  certain  to  appear. 

III.  Habits  modify  physical  structure;  this  modified  structure  may  be 
inherited  ;  this  inheritance  tends  to  reproduce  the  habits. 

IV.  Disuse  leads  to  destroy  parts  of  the  body.  The  teacher  can 
hardly  hope  to  change  traits  inherited  through  many  generations.  Such  traits 
are  usually  the  traits  of  an  entire  community,  as  society  frowns  upon  accidental 
variations,  and  represses  unusual  things,  so  that  disuse  tends  to  destroy  its  prob- 
ability of  inheritance. 

Peculiarities  inherited  from  both  parents  are  also  hard  to  change,  and  un- 
less such  a  peculiarity  is  decidedly  injurious,  it  is  as  well  sometimes  to  say 
nothing  about  it. 

As  abstract  statements  awaken  but  little  interest,  let  us  look  upon  some 
examples  of  inherited  tendencies,  which  we  may  find  in  almost  any  school- 
room. You  have  heard  it  remarked  of  some  people  that  they  were  born  tired, 
which  is  another  way  of  calling  them  lazy,  and  is  really  a  definition  of  laziness. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  born  tired,  and  were  parents  to  follow  proper  rules  of 
conduct,  lazy  children  would  soon  disappear.     But  if  the  teacher  gets  an  indo- 
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lent  pupil,  how  will  he  correct  that  fault?  By  giving  the  pupil  a  sufficient  in- 
centive to  work  uutil  work  becomes  a  habit.  Incentives  are  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  every  fault  that  can  be  corrected  must  be  corrected  by  rewards  and 
punishments.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  open  a  discussion  upon  the  question  of  proper 
and  improper  punishments.  I  shall  simply  say  that  no  punishment  should  be 
given  for  the  offense  that  is  already  committed.  The  punishment  should  be 
solely  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fault. 

""^Laziness  is  a  sort  of  insufficient  nutrition,  and  as  any  part  of  the  body  can 
be  stimulated  by  repeated  efforts  into  increased  activity,  so  can  this  disease  be 
cured  only  by  repeated  and  never  ceasing  stimulation  until  habits  of  labor  are 
formed.  Almost  as  annoying  as  laziness  is  the  over-activity  of  some  pupils, 
who  are  excitable,  restless,  and  at  times,  irritable.  An  abundance  of  physical 
exercise,  and  suitable  mental  and  mechanical  work,  will  give  an  outlet  to  their 
superfluous  energies  and,  if  they  also  have  persevereance,  they  will  make  the 
brightest  scholars. 

As  laziness  is  often  joined  to  frequent  flashes  of  extra  activity,  a  lazy  per- 
son gets  the  reputation  of  being  much  smarter  than  he  is.  Parents,  therefore, 
will  cheerfully  agree  that  their  children  are  lazy,  when  "  woe  to  you,"  if  you 
dare  to  call  them  dull.     Yet,  laziness  is  only  one  form  of  dullness. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  general  activity  of  the  body,  let  us 
glance  at  the  various  special  senses. 

Touch,  is  the  primary  sense,  possessed,  probably,  in  some  degree,  by  every 
living  thing — certainly  by  all  animals,  and  some  plants.  If  teachers  examine 
children,  they  will  find  a  wonderful  inherited  difference  in  tactile  sensibility. 

A  blow  that  one  child  will  laugh  at,  is  agony  to  another.  Heat  or  cold  that 
one  is  indifferent  to,  will  cause  acute  suffering  to  the  more  sensitive  child.  One 
child  will  be  insensible  to  the  tickling  that  will  throw  another  into  convulsions. 
The  touch  of  your  hand  will  be  delightful  to  some  and  repulsive  to  others, 
though  these  latter  will  be  extremely  rare,  unless  you  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  the  dislike  of  some  sensitive  pupil.  It  is  a  positive  torture  for  some 
children  to  sit  long  upon  the  most  comfortable  school-seats,  while  others  find 
the  top  rail  of  an  old-fashioned  fence  a  delightful  resting  place.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  object  to  sofa-bottomed  rocking-chairs  in  the  school-room,  or  at  home. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  clothing  required,  is  much  the  result  of  inherit- 
ance, and  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  usual  temperature  of  the  body. 
If  a  child  is  comfortable  with  one  garment,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  suffer 
under  three.  If  a  boy  is  warm  with  bare  feet  and  legs,  it  is  folly  to  insist  that 
he  shall  wear  boots.  Collars  are  instruments  of  torture  to  some,  and  I  have 
thought  it  should  be  made  a  penitentiary  offense  for  any  one  to  wear  corsets, 
except  old  maids,  who  never  intend  to  marry.  Of  all  the  inherited  punish- 
ments which  children  have  to  endure,  those  coming  from  these  foolish  articles 
of  fashion,  are  among  the  worst.  I  regard  it  as  unprofessional  conduct  for  a 
teacher  to  wear  them  as  plain  evidence  of  her  unfitness  for  our  profession. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  almost    entirely  neglected  in  our   schools,  and  it  will 
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probably  be  many  years  before  manual  training  will  be  a  part  of  our  course  of 
study  Cleanliness  of  person  is  generally  a  matter  of  education,  but  habits  of 
neatness  are  often  inherited. 

Hand-writing,  skill  in  playing  on  instruments,  or  in  handling  tools,  may 
be  inherited.  I  have  often  noticed  family  resemblances  in  handwriting,  partly 
due  to  inherited  muscles,  and  partly  to  ideas  of  form. 

The  sense  of  sight,  receives  more  school-room  training  than  all  the  other 
senses  and,  consequently,  suffers  more  from  mistreatment  Very  few  teachers 
test  their  pupils  sight,  though  I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  they 
should  examine.  The  most  common  defects  of  childrens'  eyes,  are  short- 
sightedness, sensitiveness  to  light,  looking  cross-eyed,  color-blindness  and  far- 
sightedness. Short-sightedness  seems  to  be  the  most  readily  inherited  and  the 
most  easily  given  to  children  during  school-life.  It  is  occasioned  by  working 
attentively  with  the  eyes  too  near  the  object.  Close  students  are  thus  more  sub- 
ject to  it  than  idlers.  Teachers  should  see  that  books  are  held  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  eyes,  both  at  the  seat  and  in  "the  class.  The  print  of  books 
used  should  be  large,  clear  and  broad.  The  book  should  be  held  at  a  proper 
angle,  and  here  our  school-desks  are  faulty.  The  top  should  be  movable  so 
that  it  may  be  put  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  at  least,  and  60  degrees  would  not 
be  too  much  in  some  cases.  Tinted  paper  would  be  better  than  black  and 
white.  One  would  have  expected  that  our  wise  State  Board  of  Education 
would  have  remembered  this  fact  in  preparing  the  State  series  of  text-books. 

Sensitiveness  to  light  is  common  and  the  arrangement  of  light  in  many 
school-rooms,  is  very  faulty.  If  cross  shadows  are  thrown,  or  if  from  any  desk 
the  blackboard  work  cannot  be  seen  plainly,  the  light  is  bad.  The  fear  some 
people  have  of  sunlight  is  ridiculous. 

Blindness,  the  majority  of  teachers  have  little  to  do  about.  It  is  often  her- 
editary. The  marriage  of  blind  people  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  Far- 
sightedness, is  also  rare  in  young  people,  and  such  need  to  rest  their  eyes,  fre- 
quently, from  their  books.  This  is  also  necessary  with  children  who  are  cross- 
eyed, though,  if  not  badly  affected  they  may  train  their  eyes  to  proper  direc- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  color-blindness,  which  is  always  inherited,  cannot  be 
cured.  The  teacher's  duty  is  simply  to  warn  the  pupil,  who  is  usually  a  boy,  of 
his  defect.  Color-blindness  will  often  skip  oue  generation,  and  reap] tear  in  the 
grandchildren,  and  training  children  in  colors  will  tend  to  prevent  its  appearing 
in  their  children.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  imperfect  hearing.  As 
children  learn  to  read  by  sight,  as  well  as  much  besides,  throught  the  eyes,  it 
follows  that  we  may  look  for  the  inheritance  of  an  increased  ability  in  this 
direction.  1  have  had  several  school  children  who  have  given  correct  sounds 
to  combinations  of  letters  the  first  time  they  were  presented,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  a  case  of  inherited  knowledge,  for  these  pupils  were  invariably 
descended  from  educated  ancestors.  This  is  no  more  strange  than  those  won- 
ders who  never  had  to  learn  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  musical  scales,  and 
I  should  not  be   surprised   to  find  some  anthropologist  predicting  that  many 
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children  would  be  found  in  2886  who  could  read  at  first  sight  the  books  of  that 
day.  The  popular  notion  which  says  people  are  born  spellers,  readers  or  writers, 
is  not  erroneous. 

Quick-sightedness,  is  a  valuable  gift,  and  should  be  far  more  trained  than  it 
is.  Few  have  accurate  sight,  and  it  is  to  the  discredit  of  our  schools  that  un- 
educated people  are  oftener  snre  sighted  and  quicker  to  see  things  than  those 
trained  in  schools. 

Total-deafness,  is  seldom  inherited,  but  imperfect  hearing  is  often  transmit- 
ted to  children.  Imperfect  pronunciation  is  frequently  due  to  dullness  of  hear- 
ing, and,  skill  in  music  greatly  depends  upon  the  inheritance  of  a  good  ear. 
Singing  at  school  will  accomplish  much,  but  the  home-songs  of  the  mother 
make  the  musician. 

Word-memory,  also  comes  by  inheritance.  Oratory  and  poetry,  as  well  as 
music,  run  in  families  ;  many  poets  have  been  musicians,  and  most  musicians 
have  written  poetry. 

With  the  sense  of  smell  we  have  little  to  do,  as  teachers,  except  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  sense  of  taste.  We  should  discourage  the  use  of  perfum- 
ery and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  soap  and  hot  water  are  of  more  value 
than  cologne  and  rose-water.  Tastes  for  different  kinds  of  food  are  undoubt- 
edly inherited,  and  especially  a  liking  for  liquors  and  tobacco.  I  hardly  know 
which  has  the  worse  effect  on  the  offspring,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  to- 
bacco. Teachers  should  never  get  certificates  to  teach  if  they  are  users  of 
liquor  or  tobacco,  and  a  temperance  pledge  should  be  required  of  every  can- 
didate for  County  Superintendent  when  he  comes  before  the  people  Nor  are 
these  the  only  stimulants  which  depraved  tastes  use  and  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
dren. Babies  mix  their  mother's  milk  with  coffee  and  tea,  and  taste  their  first 
solid  food  loaded  with  salt,  pepper,  etc. 

Disordered  stomachs  produce  disordered  minds,  and  bad  digestion  has 
ruined  many  an  empire  What  can  we  teachers  do  to  stem  the  tide  ?  I  reply, 
"  Hasten  the  day  of  industrial  education,  when  cookery  shall  be  considered 
more  important  than  parsing,  and  when  every  school  shall  be  a  place  to  train 
fathers  and  mothers."  How  much  more  would  it  cost  each  district  to  supply 
raw  instead  of  cooked  materials  for  the  children's  lunches;  to  have  them  take 
turns  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher ; 
to  be  taught  table-manners,  etc.  Is  not  this  more  valuable  to  them  than  to  be 
able  to  bound  Soudan,  and  locate  the  exact  country  where  Cain  got  his  wife  ? 
What  Normal  School  will  have  the  first  cooking-class?  What  district  will  buy 
the  first  cook-stove  ? 

Second  to  no  virtue  is  the  love  of  truth.  There  are  children  who  are  born 
liars,  and  whom  no  training  can  make  truthful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find 
school  girls  less  truthful  than  the  boys.  If  a  boy  lies,  he  does  it  bluntly  and  bung- 
lingly  ;  a  girl  indirectly  and  by  implication,  but  artistically.  Children  should 
be  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to  protect  others  in  evil-doing  by  refusing  to  bear 
witness  against  them,  and  that  it  is  also  wrong  to  tattle  about  the  little  miscon- 
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ducts  they  see.  Show  them  how  they  can  properly  punish  wrong-doers  by 
words  of  reproof,  and  by  a  refusal  to  play  with  those  who  will  not  behave. 

Thieving  is  far  more  common  than  most  people  believe,  and  the  children 
of  thieves,  even  when  reared  by  respectable  people,  show  the  effects  of  inherited 
evil.  Still,  mothers  teach  their  children  to  steal  by  their  carelessness,  and  what 
the  child  takes  for  approval,  and  when  it  steals  sugar  or  cake,  it  is  laughed  at 
for  its  smartness. 

Next  to  truth,  honesty  and  industry,  I  place  affection.  Most  children  are 
naturally  affectionate  in  a  selfish  way,  but  true  love  is  not  selfish,  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  that  word.  No  one,  not  a  lover  of  children,  should  be  a  teacher 
of  the  young.  The  first  duty  of  a  teacher  should  be  to  win  the  affections  of 
those  under  his  charge.  Unwilling  obedience  is  perhaps  better  than  disobe- 
dience, but  after  all,  it  is  worth  little  to  the  child.  The  disapproval  of  parent 
or  teacher  should  suffice  to  make  the  child  entirely  obedient.  Perhaps  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  child's  life,  physical  punishment  may  be  necessary,  for 
reason  is  feeble  and  cannot  be  appealed  to  as.  a  guide,  but  if  the  child  is  obe- 
dient at  two  years  of  age,  it  will  be  obedient  at  twenty,  under  the  same  wise 
guidance. 

Few  children  inherit  self-restraint  of  passions  and  appetite,  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  result  of  education. 

Thoughtfulness,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  trait  of 
character  one  can  inherit,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  social  comfort.  It  is 
a  difficult  trait  to  cultivate  where  one  does  not  possess  it  by  inheritance.  Selfish 
people  will  have  but  little  of  it,  and  the  very  training  which  would  increase 
thoughtfulness  for  others  in  one  child  would  but  nourish  the  selfishness  of  an- 
other. The  children  of  school-teachers  and  ministers  are  likely  to  be  spoiled 
by  injudicious  indulgence,  or  by  unwise  restraint.  They  should  be  our  best 
pupils  and  our  wisest  citizens,  by  the  laws  of  inheritance.  As  children  inherit 
the  acquired  traits  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  each  of  our  actions  toward 
others  influences  through  them  their  offspring.  Though  we  may  have  no  chil- 
dren of  our  own,  yet  we  help  to  form  the  character  of  those  around  us,  and 
this  is  the  great  work  of  the  teacher.  Not  alone  should  he  look  at  the  arith- 
metic and  the  geography,  the  recitations  and  the  school  behavior  of  his  pupils. 
It  is  also  his  task  to  take  these  inherited  tendencies,  to  mold  them  toward  his 
ideal,  to  help  create  all  future  men  and  women.  Abused  and  mistrusted  he 
may  be  ;  misunderstood  and  persecuted  he  sometimes  is  ;  but  not  alone  for  the 
present  does  he  work,  but  for  generation  after  generation  for  ages — for  eternity. 

C.  M.   Drake, 
SpringvUki  Ventura  County. 


The  legitimate  purpose  of  industrial  training  is  not  to  prepare  children  for 
special  trades,  but  to  contribute  to  the  full  development  of  their  physical  and 
mental  powers.  The  opposition  to  the  movement  is  largely  due  to  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  some  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  who  expect  that  it  is  going 
to  introduce  the  millenium. 

L.  H.  CLARK.  Sparta,  Wis. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Professor  A.  L.  Mann,  at  a  Conference  of  Educators,  at  the 

University  of  California. 

Fellow  Teachers  : — Technical  grammar  is  the  science  of  grammar,  or 
the  systematic  presentation  of  grammatical  facts,  with  the  use  of  appropriate 
scientific  terms.  Practical  grammar  is  composition,  so  far  as  forms  of  words 
and  structure  of  sentences  are  concerned.  Now,  in  view  of  these  definitions,  I 
think  we  begin  teaching  scientific  grammar  too  early  ;  that  we  make  it  too  ab- 
stract and  perplexing  ;  that  we  neglect  essentials  for  non-essentials  ;  and  that 
we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  practical  grammar,  or  lessons  in  the  use 
of  language. 

There  has  been  great  and  notable  progress  ;  some  books  and  some  teach- 
ers have  reached  and  are  holding  an  advanced  position  that  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  we  may  say  further,  that  there  has  been  a  forward  movement  all 
along  the  line.  The  methods  that  prevailed  a  hundred  or  even  twenty  years 
ago,  are  now  as  ridiculous  to  us  all  as  knee-breeches  and  poke  bonnets. 

My  mother  has  the  remains  of  an  English  grammar  which  was  used,  and 
abused,  too,  by  her  grandfather,  in  1752,  when,  as  a  school-boy,  he  gloated 
over  the  disfigured  manual,  and,  no  doubt,  longed  to  punch  the  head  of  the 
pedant  who  wrote  it.  Poor  old  man  !  he  is  dead,  and  so  is  his  grammar  ;  but 
let  me  call  it,  for  a  moment,  horn  its  tomb,  and  hear  it  squeak  and  mumble 
its  "  declension  "  of  the  noun,  John,  and  the  pronoun,  I. 

Nominative,  John.  Nominative,  I. 

Genitive,  John's.  Genitive,  of  me  or  my. 

Dative,  to  or  for  John.  Dative,  to  or  for  me. 

Accusative,  John.  Accusative,  me. 

Vocative,  O  John  !  Vocative,  is  wanting. 

Ablative,  with,  from,  by  John.  Ablative,  with,  from,  by  me. 

What  a  stride  of  seven-league  boots  from  this  Roman  slavery  to  the  free- 
dom of  that  progressive  teacher  who  said  here,  a  year  ago,  "  I  would  have  a 
pupil  graduate  from  the  Grammar  School  without  ever  having  heard  the  words  : 
mood,  tense,  case,  or  even  noun  and  adjective  ; "  or  to  that  of  Col.  Parker, 
who  says  that  the  proper  place  for  technical  grammar  is  the  High  School  ! 

Many  of  us  hold  an  intermediate  position,  however.  I  think  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  English  grammars  were  written  by  Latin  students,  and 
all  English  grammars  since  have  been  written  either  by  Latin  scholars,  or  those 
who  have  learned  English  grammar  from  Latinized  books. 

Take,  for  example,  the  so-called  objective  case  of  nouns.  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  rule,  you  should  say  "  a  noun  that  denotes  the  receiver 
of  an  action  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  form  must  be  in  the  objective 
form  ;  but,  if  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  form,  then  the  noun  must  be  in  the 
nominative  form,"  you  would  see  that  you  are  teaching  an  absurdity.  But  this 
is  what  you  ought  to  say  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  objective  case  of  nouns, 
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and  it  is  what  you  can  say  of  the  personal  pronouns,  which  really  have  an  ob- 
jective case. 

There  are  many  such  things  still  left,  even  in  our  modern  grammars,  which 
girls  learn,  and  like  to  repeat,  because  they  are  amiable  and  good,  and  which 
teachers  teach,  because  it  is  their  trade,  but  which  most  boys  utterly  loathe  and 
speedily  forget. 

I  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  author  of  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty."  He  is  a  brilliant  man  and  an  able  writer.  He  is  pleasant 
and  kindly,  and  must  have  been  a  docile  pupil.  Yet  he  told  me  that  he  heartily 
disliked  English  grammar,  as  it  was  taught  him  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  and  never  could  make  out  what  it  was  all  about.  When  a  second  edition 
of  his  book  was  called  for,  he  asked  a  common  friend  10  correct  for  him  all 
the  errors  in  grammar  that  could  be  found  in  the  first  edition.  My  friend  t< 
me  that  he  found  the  book  extremely  coirei  t  except  in  the  use  of  shall  and  will. 
Here  was  a  man  that  knew  English  grammar,  but  did  not  know  that  he  knew 
it,  and  supposed  he  had  never  learned  it.  .He  had  learned  it  by  reading  and 
writing,  as  we  all  of  us  must  learn  it  in  the  end,  and  as  we  had  better  do  in  the 
beginning. 

I  believe  heartily  in  the  practical  training  of  the  many  excellent  "  Language 
Lessons  "  that  have  lately  appeared.  One,  published  by  (linn  &  Heath,  avoids 
entirely  the  use  of  terms  that  do  not  suggest  their  meaning  by  their  own  com- 
position. We  experts  find  technical  terms  convenient  ;  they  can  be  exactly- 
defined  ;  they  ate  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  so  are  precise  ;  they  save 
circumlocution.  But  the  immature  mind  get  along  better  with  "name-words  " 
than  with  " nouns,"  and  with  "quality-words"  or  " noun-modifiers"  than  with 
"adjectives,"  because  it  is  better  to  have  some  idea  of  a  thing,  though  inade- 
quate and  inexact,  than  to  have  no  idea. 

Parsing  is  not  useless  altogether,  hut  most  of  it  is  For  example,  in  this 
sentence,  "  A  pile  of  books  is  between  you  and  me,"  there  are  but  two  words 
that  need  any  attention,  "  is  "  and  "  me  ;  "  because  the  first  is  one  of  those  few 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  verb  varies  in  form  to  agree  with  its  subject,  and 
the  second  is  an  example  of  one  of  our  few  objective  forms.  Having  pointed 
out  these  peculiarities,  and  taken  note  of  the  two  errors  that  are  likely  to  be 
made,  the  wise  teacher  will  drop  this  sentence  and  pick  up  another. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  correction  of  false  syntax,  provided  the  errors 
given  for  correction  are  ones  likely  to  be  made,  and  ones  that  actually  are 
made  in  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  pupils.  With  the  youngest 
pupils  the  correction  should  be  made  without  assigning  any  reason  ;  as  the  in- 
telligence developes,  reasons  may  be  given  in  untechnical  language,  while  in 
the  highest  grades,  scientific  and  logical  accuracy  should  be  insisted  on. 

Analysis  of  sentences  combined  with  synthesis  may  be  taken  up  very 
early,  say  with  pupils  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  The  sentence  should  be 
the  starting  point  of  all  grammatical  study.  The  terms,  subject,  predicate. 
modifier,  phrase  and  clause,  must  be  used  because  they  are  not  only  convenient 
but  necessary.      Put  let  us  not  have  too  much  drill  on  matters  that  are  perfectlv 
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obvious,  and  let  us  keep  steadily  in  view  the  grand  object  of  analysis,  which  is 
to  find  the  proper  position  of  phrases  and  clauses. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  think  the  "  diagraming  of  sentences  "  is  a 
hobby  that  has  been  ridden  a  little  too  hard  ?  The  popularity  of  the  process 
has,  it  is  true,  enriched  and  beautified  our  language  with  the  verb  "  to  dia- 
gram "  and  the  gerund  "  diagraming,"  but  it  really  has  not  done  much  more. 
It  is  not  a  method  of  teaching,  but  a  method  of  reciting  or  parsing  written  ex- 
aminations. The  mast  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  enables  a  pupil  to 
show  by  his  pen  or  crayon  that  he  has,  by  a  process  purely  mental,  mastered 
the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence,  as  he  might  show  the  different 
processes  he  had  used  in  performing  an  arithmetical  example  by  adding  in  black 
ink,  subtracting  in  red,  and  multiplying  in  violet.  Most  exhibition  work  of  this 
kind  seems  to  me  too  complicated,  and  to  suggest  that  more  time  has  been 
spent  in  drawing  than  in  thinking.  Why,  after  the  few  first  lessons,  that  are 
necessary  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  necessary  terms,  use  any  words  or  draw 
any  lines  to  show  in  the  sentence,  "  The  good  boys  study  their  lessons  faith- 
fully," that  "the"  and  "good"  modify  "boys?"  Of  course  they  do  ;  the 
pupils  knew  that  long  before  they  came  to  school.  They  should  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  study  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  sentence,  the  phrases  and 
clauses,  and  have  early  impressed  upon  them  the  fundamental  principle  of 
English  syntax,  "  Modifiers  must  be  placed  so  near  as  possible  to  what  they  modi- 
fy." I  would  always  have  a  pupil  close  his  analysis  of  a  sentence  with  a  criticism 
„of  the  arrangement  of  its  modifiers,  for  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  this  part  of 
the  study  of  English  grammar.  It  has  been  lost  sight  of.  I  asked  a  pupil  last 
year  to  write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  with  a  compound  predi- 
cate. He  produced  the  following  :  "  The  thief  ran,  while  he  was  being  pur- 
sued, and  shot  the  officer,  into  a  house."  Another  wrote,  in  a  description  of 
the  Alhambra,  "We  next  found  ourselves  in  a  paved  court  and  decorated  at 
both  ends."  These  boys  were  intelligent,  mature,  and  graduates  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools.  If  they  had  spent  their  time  in  criticising  the  arrangement  of 
modifiers  instead  of  drawing  diagrams  to  show  that  "  good  "  modifies  "  boys," 
and  parsing  good  as  "a  qualifying  adjective  of  the  positive  degree,  belonging 
to  boys,  according  to  Rule  X,  '  An  article,  an  adjective,  or  a  participle  belongs 
to  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  relates,'"  they  would  have  written  better 
English  in  the  High  School. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  English  grammar  should  be  taught  in 
the  form  of  •'  Language  Lesson  5"  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  science,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pupil's  school  life  till  the  last  year  of  his  Grammar  School  course. 
In  that  year  the  subject  may  be  profitably  pursued  as  a  science,  but  even  then, 
its  treatment  should  be  simple  and  elementary.  Its  fuller  consideration  should 
be  reserved  for  the  JIi;jh  School,  where  mature  age  and  wider  opportunity  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  study  English  grammar  historically  and  comparatively,  and 
so  make  of  it  a  real  and  not  a  pseudo  science. 

A.   L   Mann. 

Boys'  High  School,  San  Francisco. 
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EDUCATIONAL   WORE    AM)   THOUGHT. 


TEACHING  FRACTIONS. 

The  subjoct  resolves  itself  into  two  parts  : 

1.  Developing  the  proper  conception  of  a  fraction,  and— 

2.  Teaching  the  operations  on  fractions. 

If  1  am  at  all  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  will  become  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  fust  part,  i.e.,  in  developing  the  proper 
conception  of  a  fraction  ;  as  the  operations  on  fractions  present  absolutely  no 
more  difficulty  than  the  operations  on  whole  numbers,  providing  that  the  proper 
conception  of  fractions  has  been   previously  attained.      One  word  as  to  theory. 

Any  conception  is  clear  and  distinct  or  highly  developed,  in  proportion  as 
its  parts  are  integrated  among  themselves,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  differentiated  from  other  conceptions. 

In  developing  the  conception  of  a  fraction  we  must  differentiate  : 

1.  The  conception  of  a  part  from  that  of  a  whole. 

2.  The  conception  of  a  definite  part  from  that  of  m\  indefinite  part. 

To  achieve  these  two  ends,  we  may  lav  the  plan  of  the  first  lesson  in  this 
wise  : 

Have  at  hand  as  many  objects  susceptible  oi  t  (or  nearly  exact)  di- 

vision as  possible  :  such  as  bars  of  soap,  apples,  oranges,  drawings  on  the  black- 
board of  squares,  rectangles,  circles,  etc.  .1  would  also  suggest  a  brick  broken 
into  irregular  parts,  but  in  such  manner  that  the  parts  could  be  reunited  so  as 
to  show  the  whole  brick.  As  to  the  importance  of  variety  in  the  selection  of 
objects,  it  is  the  verdict  of  expert  teachers  that  the  greater  the  variety  the  more 
completely  will  we  succeed  in  differentiating  the  abstract  from  the  concrete 
conception  of  fractions.  • 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  than  by  liv- 
ing a  pen-picture  of  an  actual  lesson.  Assuming  that  the  reader  has  before  his 
mind's  eye  the  scene  scene  suggested  by  the  "plan  of  the  first  lesson,'  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  give  the  dialogue. 

En  passant,  it  will  be  better  for  the  teacher  to  single  out  a  particular  pupil 
for  each  question  than  to  have  the  whole  class  answer  it  :  as  it  will  be  easier  for 
him,  if  he  is  at  all  wary,  to  keep  the  attention  from  relaxing,  lor  the  same 
reason,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  no  fixed  rotation  in  questionii 

Teacher. — {Pointing  to  a  square  on  the  blackboard.)  What  is  this 
John? 

A  square,  sir. 

It  is  a  square,  but  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  not  so  much 
that  it  is  a  square,  as  that  it  is  a  square,  or  to  use  an  arithmetical  word,  one 
square. 

(Pointing  to  a  rectangle.)     What  is  this,  James  ? 

One  rectangle. 

I  suppose  you  have  a  good  idea  of  one,  or  a  unit.  (Chalks  an  irregular 
part  of  the  first  square.)     What  have  I  just  done,  Julius? 

Chalked  part  of  a  square. 

Joseph,  what  difference  do  you  see  between  the  whole  square  and  \\12part 
of  the  square? 

The  part  of  the  square  is  smaller  than  the  whole  square. 

Teacher. — (Having  divided  an  adjacent  square  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
chalked  one  of  them.)  What  have  1  chalked  now?  (To  lohn,  who  is  inat- 
tentive.) 

A  part  of  a  square,  sir. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  the  chalked  part  of  this  square  and  the 
chalked  part  of  the  first  square  ;  tell  me,  Alfred. 

The  chalked  part  of  the  last  square  is  the  same  size  as  the  unchalked 
part ;  in  the  first  square,  it  is  not. 

When  a  thing  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called— 

Class. — One-half. 

Write  one-half  on  the  board,  Charles. 

(Charles  writes  }4-) 

Is  there  any  other  way  of  writing  one-half,  class  ? 

(Class  look  puzzled.) 

John,  spell  one. 

One.     (Teacher  writes,  as  John  spells  one.) 

John. — (Seizes  chalk,  smiling.)     Now  I  know.     (Writes  one-half.) 

Teacher. — (Pointing  to  the  two  expressions  on  the  blackboard — j4  and 
one.half.)     Which  of  these  is  the  greater? 

Class. — They  are  the  same. 

They  are  two  ways  of  meaning  the  same  thing.  The  first  is  called  the 
figure  one-half ;  the  second,  the  word  one-half.  Which  would  you  prefer  to 
use,  Charles,  if  you  had  to  write  one-half  a  great  many  times  ? 

The  fioure  one-half. 

Why  ? 

Because  it  is  shorter. 

Teacher. — (Rubs  out  chalked  parts  of  squares.)  Now  you  have  the  orig- 
inal undivided  squares.  Can  you  still  picture  to  yourselves  how  much  of  a 
square  one-half  is  ? 

Class. — Yes,  sir. 

Then  you  have  a  correct  conception  of  one-half  of  a  square.  I  will  test 
•your  conception  after  a  while.  (Divides  first  square  into  three  irregular  parts 
and  second  square  into  three  equal  parts.)  What  have  1  done,  here,  Joseph? 
(Pointing  to  first  square  ?] 

Divided  the  first  square  into  three  parts. 

(Chalking  one  of  the  parts  of  the  first  square.)  Is  this  one-third  of  a 
square,  Alfred? 

No,  sir  ;  it  is  not  one-third,  because  the  parts  are  not  equal  to  one  another. 

Show  me  one-third  of  a  square,  John. 

John. — (Pointing  to  one  of  the  parts  of  the  second  square.)     This. 

Teacher. — (Effacing  division  marks  of  squares.)  Who  can  still  see  in  his 
mind  one-third  of  a  square? 

Class.— I— I— I. 

If  you  can,  you  have  a  correct  conception  of  one-third  of  a  square.  Now, 
if  you  have  a  correct  conception  of  a  thing,  you  can  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  things.  I  am  sure  you  have  many  conceptions  of  things.  For  instance, 
you  have  so  correct  a  conception  of  a  dog  that  you  can  distinguish  it  not  only 
from  such  different  animals  as  an  elephant,  an  ox,  or  a  mouse,  and  a  eat,  but 
even  from  animals  that  resemble  it  very  much,  such  as  a  fox,  or  a  wolf.  Well, 
among  numbers  and  fractions  there  are  equally  great  differences.  1  will  ask 
you  a  few  questions  to  see  if  you  can  distinguish  each  fraction  from  other 
kinds  of  numbers  and  from  other  fractions.  Which  is  greater,  John,  one 
square,  or  one-third  of  a  square  ? 

John. — (Distractedly,  evidently  thinking  of  the  numbers  one  and  three, 
and  not  of  one  and  one-third.)     One-third,  sir. 

Is  he  right,  class? 

Yes,  sir — no,  sir  ;  etc. 
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Teacher. — (Lightly  retracing  divisions  of  square  into  thirds,  and  chalking 
one  of  them.)     Now? 

The  whole  square  is  greater  than  one-third. 

Which  is  greater,  one-half  or  one-third? 

One-half. 

One-half  or  two-thirds? 

Two-thirds. 

Two-halves  or  three-thirds,  Alphonsus? 

Three-thirds. 

Is  he  right,  class  ? 

No,  sir— yes,  sir     the  same  thing,  etc. 

How  much  of  the  square  will  two-halves  make  ? 

The  whole  square. 

Three-thirds,  (ieorge? 

The  whole  square. 

Which  is  greater  now,  two-halves  or  three-thirds,  John? 

They  are  the  same  ;  they  are  equal  to  the  whole  square. 

Not  to  occupy  too  much  space,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  square  is 
divided  successively  into  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  irregular  parts  ;  and 
the  second  into  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  equal  parts;  the  divisions  are 
impressed  on  the  mind,  then  rubbed  out,  and  questions  put  tending  to  differ- 
entiate the  conception  of  each  of  the  several  fractions  so  produced  from  the 
whole  numbers  and  from  each  other. 

Finally,  to  test  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  practical  manner,  the  various 
objects,  excepting  the  squares,  are  apportioned  among  the  class  to  be  divided 
into  halves,  thirds,  etc.  ;  the  work  is  criticised  first  by  the  pupils,  and  then  by 
the  teacher.  In  criticising,  let  the  teacher  he  particular  to  point  out  the  division 
of  objects  into  parts  not  exactly  equal. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  from  some  of  my  co-laborers  that  my  plan  leaves 
too  little  work  for  the  pupil.  My  answer  is  :  It  seems  so  to  you,  because  you 
look  at  the  pupil's  work  from  the  summit  of  a  developed  intellect.  Try  to  re- 
call the  many  steps  by  which  you  have  ascended  to  your  present  height  ;  the 
many  times  you  stumbled  from  the  want  of  a  guide.  Turn  now  your  sympa- 
thetic eyes  to  the  little  faces  that  look  expectantly  into  yours  ;  interrogate  them* 
Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  still  ?  Henry  Reggio. 

—Progressive  Teacher,  New  Orleans. 


INSTRUCTION     IN     PENMANSHIP. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  pupils  wide  awake  to  entertain  them.  It. 
after  writing  a  little  while,  pupils  get  indifferent  in  their  work,  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  enliven  them  to  spirited  action.  If  he  can  tell  them  a  story  or  per- 
haps draw  them  a  caricature,  or  show  how  some  one  writes  with  his  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth  and  say,  "  I  saw  a  boy  just  now  writing  like  this,"  or  get  up  some 
awkward  position,  and  make  a  bow  to  his  pupils  perhaps,  as  our  friend  Miller 
does,  in  this  manner,  (illustrating.)  These  things  take  the  monotony  off,  and 
you  can  bring  them  back  and  a  new  or  lesson  is  started.  Enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher  is  the  chief  key  to  success.  The  pupils  will  not  be  enthusiastic  in  their 
work  if  they  do  not  see  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher.  During  the  five  hours  in  the 
school,  the  teat  her  should  do  the  best  work  he  can  do  for  the  pupils,  and  if  he 
feels  himself  lagging,  he  ought  to  quicken  his  work,  or  get  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

This  enthusiasm  can  be  created  in  various  ways.  I  sometimes  find  pupils 
lagging  in  their  work  ;  they  don't  know  why — there  seems  to  be  a  general  lazi- 
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ness  ;  open  the  windows  and  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  let  them  spend  a  few  min- 
utes in  some  muscular  exercise.  This  will  cause  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapid- 
ly, they  will  take  in  fresh  oxygen,  and  start  off  with  new  ardor.  When  the 
heart  beats  rapidly  the  mind  acts  rapidly.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  two 
pupils  sit  together.  Brown,  over  there,  for  instance,  and  Smith  over  there— 
and  I  say,  "  Now,  Smith,  I  want  you  to  excel  Brown,  and  the  one  who  writes 
the  best  copy  will  get  a  bird,  or  something  of  that  nature  that  will  please  you." 
And  I  certify  at  the  close  of  the  day  which  has  made  the  better  work.  I  be- 
lieve in  teaching,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  teach  a  pupil  what  not  to  do.  I  say, 
"  Don't  lean  forward,"  and  I  give  an  example.  If  you  want  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  your  pupil  to  an  awkward  position  get  into  it  yourself  and  say,  "  Don't 
do  that."     I  teach  pupils  what  not  to  do  in  order  to  teach  them  what  to  do. 

Sometimes  I  believe  it  is  well  to  have  a  student  write  with  you.  If  a  pupil 
is  discouraged  in  his  work,  I  prepare  him  a  copy  a  little  better  than  his  own 
writing,  and  he  thinks  he  is  coming  nearer  to  what  I  can  do — that  after  all 
there  is  not  very  much  difference — and  I  say,  "  See  if  you  cannot  try  and  beat 
my  copy,  and  if  you  can  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  better  one."  I  saw  this  done 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the  author  of  the  Spencerian  system  of  writ- 
ing. He  got  his  pupils  very  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  writing,  and  so 
worked  them  up  to  a  love  of  the  art  that  I  have  often  seen  tears  shed  in  his 
classes  by  pupils  who  were  discouraged  ;  some  of  them  who  thought  they  never 
would  be  able  to  write  well  or  become  good  penmen.  I  saw  him  go  to  a  young 
man,  whose  tear-drops  were  found  upon  his  paper,  and  who  said,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  will  ever  learn."  Mr.  Spencer  sat  down  and  wrote  a  poor  copy,  but  lit- 
tle better  than  the  young  man  could  write,  and  said,  "There,  see  if  you  can- 
not beat  the  old  man,"  and  in  a  little  while  Mr.  Spencer  came  along  and  looked 
at  the  work,  and  gave  the  young  man  a  slap  on  the  back,  "  There  you  are 
beating  the  old  man  ;  I  will  get  another  pen,"  and  he  wrote  a  little  better  copy, 
and  in  this  way  led  the  pupil  to  better  work.  You  will  find  it  a  good  plan 
sometimes  to  give  a  poor  copy  and  let  your  pupil  beat  you.  Take  a  child. 
"Come,"  you  say,  "let's  run  a  race,"  and  away  the  little  one  goes,  and  how 
happy  is  it  when  it  excels — when  it  beats  in  the  race.  But  suppose  you  start 
off  and  run  away  from  the  child,  you  can  never  get  him  to  run  with  you  again  ? 
Or,  I  have  a  little  dog  and  I  offer  him  a  piece  of  meat  ;  I  hold  it  a  little  higher 
than  his  head  and  he  jumps  for  it,  and  the  next  time  I  hold  it  a  little  higher, 
and  so  on  until  he  can  jump  very  high.  But  suppose  I  held  the  piece  of  meat 
too  high  at  the  start,  he  would  never  try  to  get  it  ;  he  would  simply  stand  back 
and  look  at  it  and  say,  "  I  cannot  reach  it."  We  should  let  the  pupil  master 
something,  and  when  he  has  mastered  one  thing  let  him  master  something 
else. 

Professor  A.  H.  Hinman. 

Penman's  Art  Journal. 


MACHINE     WORK. 

Much  is  said  now-a-days  about  machine  work  in  our  schools.  Many  seem 
to  think  that  the  opening  and  closing  school  at  the  same  time  of  day  each  day 
is  machine  work  ;  that  the  working  to  an  exact  programme  is  machine  work  ; 
that  having  pupils  move  simultaneously  in  obeyance  to  a  signal  given  by  the 
teacher  is  machine  work  ;  that  keeping  step  as  they  pass  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing is  machine  work  ;  that  reciting  rules  and  definitions  is  machine  work  ; 
that  following  a  course  of  study  laid  out  by  some  one  else,  is  machine  work. 
Because  many  believe  these  things  to   be  machine  work,   and  because  there  is 
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so  much  said  against  machine  work,  there  is  a  tendency  to  banish  all  these 
things  from  the  school-room.  The  school  is  then  to  be  taught  in  what  some 
call  an   "  original  way. " 

Work  that  is  not  preceded  nor  followed  by  intelligence  is  machine  7c<>rk,  be- 
cause it  is  done  as  a  machine  does  it.  There  are  many  things  that  we  do  me- 
chanically, but  learning  to  do  them  so  required  intelligence — required  con- 
scious activity  of  mind,  thereby  strengthening  the  intellect. 

To  begin  exactly  on  time  and  quit  on  time  requires  close  attention  to  one's 
business.  This  power  of  attention  is  worth  something.  For  a  school  to  be 
able  to  move  simultaneously  in  obedience  to  signals,  requires  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  each  individual.  To  give  this  attention  and  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions requires  an  effort  of  will  power. 

By  a  little  thought  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  mechanical  actions  may  be 
so  used  as  to  strengthen  certain  mind  powers  ;  and,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
banish  them  to  avoid  machine  work.  Put  intelligence  into  all  school  work.  Do 
not  do  a  thing  just  beeause  some  official  said  so.  Do  it,  but  learn  why  it 
should  be  done.  Have  pupils  see  the  meaning  of  what  they  say  and  do.  Have 
them  do  all  the  thinking  they  are  able  to  do.  Machine  work  will  disappear 
under  such  treatment. — Indiana  School  Journal. 
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THE     NEW     SCHOOL     ADMINISTRATION. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  election  of  Ira  G^ 
Hoitt,  to  the  State  Superintendency.  The  Journal  takes  to  itself  the  credit  of  first  present- 
ing Mr.  Hoitt's  claims,  of  first  showing  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  high  station  to  which  he 
has  been  chosen.  Pre-eminently  a  public  school  man,  his  tastes  and  instincts  lead  him  to 
carrying  out  in  all  its  completeness  the  American  ideal  of  public  school  education. 

We  have,  for  some  time,  been  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoitt  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  recently  adopted  State  system  of  text-book  publication.  While  the  views  o[ 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  in  common  with  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  have  been 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  we  regard  the  question  as  no  longer  debatable  in  this  State.  The 
people  have  decided  almost  unanimously,  for  State  publication  ;  and  we  expect  that  the  new 
system  will  be  given  a  full,  fair  trial,  with  ample  facilities  in  the  way  of  talent  and  money  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  for  which  its  originators  hoped. 

Mr.  Hoitt's  intention  is  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  new  system  in  its  entirety, 
to  secure  the  publication  of  the  State  text-books  and  their  introduction  without  delay. 

But  he  contemplates  a  further  reform  for  which  he  will  secure  the  gratitude  of  both  pa- 
rents and  teachers.  This  is  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature,  whereby  authority  and 
means  will  be  given  to  furnish  the  State  text-books  free. 

This  measure  will  be  entirely  in  the  line  of  educational  progress,  and  will  be  a  boon  in- 
deed to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


THE     OLD     AND     THE     NEW. 

San  Francisco  is  about  to  lose  the  services  of  the  best  Board  of  Education  it  has  had  for 
ten  years  past.  Its  power  is  over,  so,  whatever  opinion  is  expressed  of  its  merit  or  its  work, 
must  needs  be  an  honest  one.  Its  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Department,  was 
marked  by  the  utmost  intelligence,  and  the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  Compelled  to  support 
the  schools  on  the  same  amount  of  money  as  in  previous  years,  with  ten  per  cent,  more  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  and  a  like  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  it  has  managed  to  secure  the 
best  of  work  and  has  not  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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Acting  under  an  eminently  vicious  system  of  appointing  teachers  into  the  Department,  the 
selections,  made  by  this  Board,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  praiseworthy,  the  new  teachers 
chosen  being,  generally,  ambitious  and  competent.  The  changes  it  has  made  in 
the  Department,  have  been  without  regard  to  politics,  and  have  resulted  in  marked  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  improvement  in  tre  schools  affected.  No  Board  of  Education,  for  ten 
years,  has  brought  into  the  schools  so  many  eminent  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  this.  It  has  been  an  introduction  of  new  blood,  and  has  given  new  vigor  and  life  to 
the  entire  Department. 

With  these  words  of  well-merited  appreciation,  the  Journal  bids  farewell  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  '85-86.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
it  says,  with  thankfulness  and  truth  :     "Well  done,  good  and  faithful    servant." 

To  the  the  new  Board  of  Educatiou,  the  Journal  bids  a  hearty  welcome.  It  trusts 
that  it  will  find  the  labor  of  supervising  the  schools  neither  onerous  nor  disagreeable. 

The  personnel  of  the  new  Board  is  acceptable.  There  is  in  it,  a  large  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation,  and  of  leading  business  men.  These  gen- 
tlemen come  in  with  no  taint  of  "  Bossism  ;"  the  community  and  Department  rejoice  in  their 
election,  because  they  are  confident  that  the  new  Board  of  Education,  like  the  old,  is  here 
in  the  interests  of  right,  justice,  and  to  protect  the  fifty  thousand  innocents  for  whose 
sake  solely  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco  is  conducted. 

Judging  by  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  members  of  the  new  Board,  the  Journal 
has  no  doubt  that  its  favorable  anticipations  of  the  incoming  administration  will  be  fully  re- 
alized. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  recent  conference  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  at  Berkeley,  was  in  many 
respects  a  memorable  occasion.  Some  valuable  papers  were  read  by  Profs.  Allen  of  the  Nor- 
mal, and  McChesney  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  and  by  Deputy  Supt.  Joseph  O'Connor  of 
San  Francisco.  Language  was  the  leading  topic  of  discussion,  and  what  serves  to  render  the 
occasion  memorable,  are  the  recommendations  decided  on  by  resolution  of  this  representative 
body.  What  the  Journal  has  been  struggling  for  during  its  ten  years  of  existence,  that 
practical  instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  language  should  precede  the  teaching  of  technical 
grammar,  was  conceded.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  if  there  be  any  training  in  the 
latter,  in  the  so-called  Grammar  Schools,  such  training  should  be  deferred  to  the  last  one  or 
two  years  of  the  course.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  theory  ;  it  is  what  the  Journal  has 
preached  for  ten  years  ;  it  has  been  practiced  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe  and  the  East,  for 
twenty,  but  it  has  taken  some  time  to  reach  this  coast  and  obtain  recognition  from  our  lead- 
ing educational  organizations. 



The    following   sound    suggestions   are   submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  by  Joseph  O'Connor  : 

"That  the  School  Department  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  Board 
of  Education,  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  City 
and  County  and  of  four  School  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superior  Judges  of  the 
City  and  County  ;  provided,  that  if  in  1890  the  population  of  the  City  and  County  shall  have 
reached  300,000,  one  additional  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed,  and  whenever  thereafter 
the  decennial  census  shall  have  shown  the  population  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Frin- 
cisco  to  have  reached  350,000,  400,000,  450,000,  etc.,  an  additional  Commissioner  shall  be 
appointed  for  every  such  increase  of  50,000  inhabitants  over  and  above  the  300,000  aforesaid. 

"  School  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  entire  Bench  of  Superior  Judges  ;  provided,  that  the  first  body  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed shall  so  classify  themselves  by  lot  that  one  of  them  shall  go  out  of  office  in  one  year, 
one  in  two  years,  one  in  three  years  and  one  in  four  years." 


The   article   in   this   number  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Kate  McLaughlin     wa 
unavoidably  crowded  out  of  last  month's  Journal. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  note  the  dissolutions  of  the  relations  of  Prof.  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  with  Mills'  Seminary  and  College.  We  have  regarded  Prof.  Sprague's  residence  and 
work  here  as  an  acquisition  of  great  value  to  our  community.  The  trouble  with  M  ills'  College 
is  two-fold.  First,  the  school  seems  intended  to  be  a  private,  money-making  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  a  public  academy;  second,  its  educational  work  appears  destined  to  play 
second-fiddle  to  its  use  as  a  fashionable  boarding-school.  Prof.  Sprague's  experience  here  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  equally  serving  two  masters. 


Superintendent  Moulder,  of  San  Francisco,  in  his  annual  report,  comments  upon  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  school-houses  of  the  city,  and  concludes  in  the  following  gratifying 
language  : 

"  Fvery  political  convention  of  every  party  has  inserted  a  plank  in  its  platform  pledging 
its  nominees  in  specific  language  to  provide  liberal  means  for  the  support  of  our  schools  ;  to 
build  new  school-houses,  so  urgently  needed,  and  to  put  the  old  ones  in  decent  repair." 


With  the  close  of  this  year,  Supt.  C.  S.  Young,  retires  from  the  State  School  Superin- 
tendency  of  Nevada.  In  Supt.  Young,  Nevada  loses  the  ablest  school  man  she  has  ever  had, 
and  one  whom  she  has  never  half  appreciated,  if  the  amount  of  his  salary  is  any  test  of  her 
opinion.  We  have  not  heard  what  Supt.  Young  intends  doing.  We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  secure  his  services  in  some  leading  position  in  San  Francisco  or  other  large  city  of  this 
State.  Me  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  corps  of  of  principals  or  superinten- 
dents. 


We  are  sorry  to  record  the  loss  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State,  of  Supt. 
C.  S.  Smyth,  of  Sonoma,  who  was  defeated  at  the  recent  election,  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Martin. 
The  latter  may  be  a  very  excellent  and  competent  person,  but  Supt.  Smyth  was  a  man  of 
such  signal  ability,  and  has  done  such  admirable  service  for  the  schools  of  Sonoma  County, 
that  his  retirement  from  the  Superintendency,  cannot  but  prove  a  serious  loss. 


The  San  Francisco  School  Department  is  likely  to  remain  in  a  straightened  financial 
condition  until  next  July,  at  least.  After  that  period,  however,  there  are  hopes  that  the 
clouds  will  lift.  Fledges  were  given  by  the  political  party,  which  has  proven  victorious  in  the 
recent  election,  that  two  new  schoolhouses  shall  be  erected  each  year,  and  that  about  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  per  annum,  shall  be  added  to  the  yearly  appropriation. 


There  are  some  teachers  who  never  seem  to  realize  that  telling  is  not  teaching.  When 
their  pupils  show  dense  ignorance  on  subjects  with  which  they  should  be  thoroughly  familiar, 
thay  exclaim  "  Why,  I  told  them  that  half  a  dozen  times."  Yes,  but  did  you  have  them  tell 
you  that  half  a  dozen  times.?  And  did  they  understand  what  they  were  talking  of  when  they 
told  you  ? 

Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Committee  of  the  outgoing  Board  of 
Education,  is  a  gentleman  who  will  surely  be  missed.  It  is  but  weak  praise  to  say  of  him 
that  he  has  been  the  ablest  layman  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public  schools 
of  this  city. 


The  leading  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph 
O'Connor,  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  very  able  essay  upon  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
should  be  read  and  carefully  considered  by  all  Pacific  Coast  teachers. 
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OUR    UNIVERSITY    DEPARTMENT. 


Edited   by  Instructor  William  W.  Deamer. 


The  Conferences  in  English  and  Mathematics  (including  Physics),  held  this  month  at  the 
University  brought  together  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  educators  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  As  is  usual,  the  two  Conferences  were  held  simultaneously  in  separate  rooms  ; 
and  the  teachers  that  by  this  arrangement  lost  a  portion  of  the  addresses  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  find  several  of  them  printed  in  the  Journal.  Introductory  remarks  were  made  by 
President  Holden  and  Professors  Cook  and  Stringham  ;  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Boone, 
Stoddard,  O'Connor,  Mann,  Allen  and  Fisher,  on  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  ;  and 
valuable  contributions  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Clarke,  Chambers,  Scott,  Bush,  Senger  and 
others,  on  the  distribution  of  mathematical  work  in  the  schools.  In  that  portion  of  the 
Mathematical  Conference  concerned  with  Physics,  the  importance  of  experimental  illustration 
was  emphasized,  and  the  discrimination  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  preparatory 
work  was  discussed  by  Professors  John  Le  Conte,  Slate,  Winn  and  other  teachers. 

The  forenoon  having  been  devoted  to  the  more  serious  purposes  of  the  gathering,  in  the 
afternoon  a  luncheon  was  served,  and  opportunity  was  given  for  viewing  the  University  and 
for  making  acquaintances  in  a  social  way. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference  in  English  : 

Resolved,  That  constant  drill  should  be  had  in  our  Primary  Schools  in  the  careful  use  of 
language,  to  the  end  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  shall  be  enlarged  and  his  language  en- 
riched. 

Resolved,  That  the  study  of  the  English  language  should  begin,  not  with  abstract  defini- 
tions and  rules,  but  with  careful  practice  of  the  language  itself,  and  that  in  this  the  chief 
purpose  should  be  to  cultivate  in  the  child  the  ability  to  discern  the  power  and  the  office  of 
each  word,  and  the  relation  of  words  to  one  another,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  to  enable  him  to 
determine  what  words  to  use  and  how  to  use  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  science  of  the  English  language,  including  in  its  elementary  form, 
the  analysis  of  the  English  sentence,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  actual  changes  of  word 
forms,  real  agreements  between  words,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  the  same,  should  be  care- 
fully taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  reserves  for  further  consideration  its  judgment  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  time  and  condition  under  which  text-book  instruction  in  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  preceding  resolutions  shall  begin  in  the  Grammar  School  course. 

Concerning  mathematics  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

First.  — That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  geometry 
should  precede  that  of  algebra. 

Second. — That  the  arithmetic  should  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Grade,  and 
that  a  short  review  be  held  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  First  Grade  year. 

Third. — That  the  study  of  some  elementary  forms  of  geometry  should  be  begun  in  the 
Second  Grade  of  the  Grammar  School. 

In  physics,  it  was  determined  that  the  cost  of  necessary  apparatus  for  preparatory  instruc- 
tion might  be  as  low  as  one  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  schools  represented 
were  able  to  secure  this  minimum  amount  of  apparatus,  and,  in  general,  to  meet  the  Univer- 
sity entrance  requirements  in  physics. 

We  print  Professor  Stringham's  address  below  : 

Fellow-Teachers  : — We  welcome  you  to  our  second  Conference  in  Mathematics  ;  and 
to-day  we  are  to  add  another  important  topic  to  our  discussions — -namely,  Physics  ;  and  so  I 
welcome  you  to  our  first  Conference  in  Physics.  This  welcome  is  something  more  than  the 
tendering  of  hospitality  by  host  to  guest  ;  the  State  of  California  invites  you,  its  trusted  serv- 
ants, to  come  together  in  conference,  and  discuss  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
its  welfare,  the  education  of  its  youth.  Surely  all  of  us  who  are  here  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  important  duty  which  the  State  has  sent  us  here  to  perform. 

We  are  here  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  I  hope  we  all  hold  in  high  estimation  our 
calling  as  teachers.  For  if  we  are  true  to  the  trusts  which  the  State  has  placed  in  our  charge, 
if  we  study  thoroughly  our  duties,  if  we  compare  candidly  the  results  of  our  work  with  each 
other  and  with  the  best  standards  we  can  find,  then  our  work  will  be  ennobling  to  ourselves, 
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inspiring  to  our  pupils,  and  of  inestimable  service  to  the  State.  But  if  we  are  insincere  in 
that  work,  if  being  insecurely  equipped  we  are  afraid  to  compare  our  own  w..rk  with  that  of 
another,  because  our  own  reputations  might  suffer  thereby,  then  the  teacher's  occupation  is 
made  the  most  despicable  that  man  can  engage  in,  for  we  practice  quackery  upon  the  human 
mind  and  deprive  it  of  its  best  growth. 

We  are  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  which  are  vital  to  the  ii 
ests  of  the  schools  of  our  State,  and  particularly  to  discuss  in  this  room    what    work    in    the 
subjects  of  Mathematics  and  1'hysics  is  proper  and  besl  for  those  schools. 

The  question,  on  the  mathematical  side,  which  appeared  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  several  of  those  wdio  have  taken    interest   in  these  conferences,  was  the  "  ind  l'i^- 

tribution  of  Mathematical  Work  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,"  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
thought  besl  to  present  that  subject  here  to-day  as  the  chief  topic  of  dis.n--.ion. 

Will  you,  therefore,  allow  me  to  present  a  few  thought-,  upon  the  question  "  What  is 
Fundamental  in  Elementary  Education?"  the  education  with  which  every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  equipped?  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  in  substance  what  I  had  occasion  to 
say  mure  than  a  year  ago  upon  this  subject. 

Though  1  do  not  admit  that  practical  education  which  concerns  chiefly  man's  material 
welfare  is  the  only  education  worth  having,  or  even  the  most  desirable  !<>r  man  '>r  woman, 
yet  let  us  grant  that  to  the  great  majority  only  the  practical  in  education  is  possible,  and  con- 
cede to  the  popular  demand  that  the  scheme  of  the  Grammar  School  shall  be  made  practical, 
that  its  curriculum  and  its  discipline,  mental  and  physical,  shall  be  arranged  with  .special 
reference  to  equipping  the  boy  or  girl,  in  the  shortest  time,  for  the  practical  duties  and  occu- 
pations of  life. 

But  when  we  have  accepted  this  proposition,  let  us  hold  to  the  true  principle  involved 
in  it.  We  must  have  clearly  defined  in  our  minds  what  the  fundamental  principles  of  prac- 
tical education  are,  and  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  any  partial  view  of  the  question  which 
counts  the  special  preparation  for  one  vocation  in  life  as  of  more  value  than  that  for  another. 
What  fundamental  principle  in  education  is  it,  for  example,  which  demands  that  book-keep- 
ing shall  be  taught  in  the  public  school  and  not  printing  and  carpentry,  or  printing  and  carpen- 
try and  not  blacksmithing  and  plowing?  And  why  should  you  teach  banking  and  insurance 
in  your  arithmetic  and  leave  your  pupi!  ignorant  of  how  to  solve  a  triangle,  or  use  a  logarith- 
mic table  ?  Is  not  the  one  as  practical  as  the  other,  and  what  one  amongst  us  is  ready  to 
hazard  even  a  guess  as  to  which  will  be  the  most  useful  to  this  or  to  that  pupil  in  his  after 
life  ? 

In  the  Grammar  School  are  to  be  imparted  that  discipline  and  knowledge,  I  speak 
chiefly  of  mental  discipline,  which  shall  contribute  farthest  towards  furnishing  each  pupil 
with  a  useful,  intellectual  stock  to  draw  upon  in  after  life.  How  can  this  result  be  best  at- 
tained ;  by  what  class  and  character  of  studies?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  work  must  be  such  as  will  train  the  mind  as  an  efficient  working  instrument  ;  it 
must  teach  the  eye  and  ear  how  to  observe  accurately,  the  brain  how  to  think  consecutively, 
the  tongue  how  to  speak  and  the  hand  how  to  write  intelligently  ;  add  to  this  efficient  work- 
ing power  a  small  stock  of  knowledge  of  current  facts  and  the  fundamental  requisites  of  a 
practical  education  have  been  provided  for. 

But  what  are  the  studies  best  suited  to  supply  the  material  upon  which  the  young  mind 
is  to  be  exercised  and  disciplined  in  this  preliminary  stage  ;  shall  they  be  many  or  few  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  answer  is  definite  and  decisive  ;  the  subjects  must  be  few,  ami  must  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  exercising  and  developing  the  three  faculties  of  observation,  reason 
and  the  power  of  expression  in  language  ;  and  the  subjects  too  are  easily  chosen  ;  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  preferably  physics,  mathematics  and  the  English  language.  With  these  as 
fundamentals,  all  other  studies  of  the  Primary  ami  Grammar  Schools  should  be  regarded  a- 
subordinate,  and  could  be  varied  considerably  without  materially  affecting  the  main  result  to 
be  attained. 

And  so  we  have  chosen,  and  I  think  we  have  well  chosen,  as  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
from  time  to  time  in  these  conferences,  just  the  three  I  have  named,  English,  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  mathematical  subjects. 

First  on  our  list  must  stand  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  including  fractions, 
both  vulgar  and  decimal,  simple  proportion,  percentage,  and  some  elementary  work  in  com- 
pound numbers.  This  work  done,  and  well  done,  and  the  fundamental,  the  indispensable 
part  of  the  arithmetic  is  finished.  Ignorance  of  the  rest  is  no  obstacle  to  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  knows  how  to  use  a  book. 

Now,  at  this  epoch,  the  subject  of  elementary  geometry  falls  naturally  and  inevitably 
into  place.  It  is  of  all  the  mathematical  studies  at  once  the  most  elementary,  the  least  artifi- 
cial, the  most  directly  approachable.  It  requires  no  preliminary  training,  it  requires  no  special 
or  artifical  notation.  Its  language  is  the  language  of  form,  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  uni- 
versal of  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  In  China,  in  Africa,  or  in  Europe,  a  triangle  is  a 
triangle,  a  circle  is  a  circle  ;   they  do  not  change  their  forms  or  their  properties  by  being  trans- 
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ported  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Of  no  other  mathematical  subject  is  this  character- 
istic of  universality  true.  Cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  processes  of  ordinary  numerical 
calculations  have  undergone  such  a  change  that  they  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  us.  The 
arithmetical  processes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  different  from  ours,  different  from  each 
other  ;  their  geometry  is  still  our  geometry. 

I  would  then  replace  a  part  of  the  arithmetical  work  of  the  grammar  school  by  geometry  ; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  assigned  very  adequate  reasons  for  doing  so  : 

I.  It  supplies  the  instrument  for  the  direct  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  in  a  more 
simple  and  tangible  form  than  any  other  subject  can  do. 

Arithmetical  processes  are  chiefly  learned  by  sheer  force  of  memory,  or  by  continued 
practice  in  the  manipulation  of  numerical  quantities.  Usually  the  rule  must  be  learned  and 
applied  before  the  reason  for  it  can  be  thoroughly  apprehended.  I  admit,  of  course,  that 
there  are  some  cases  of  pure  reasoning  in  arithmetic,  but  there  are  a  far  greater  number  in 
which  the  technical  rule  is  the  important  factor,  and  the  reason  for  it  of  little  consequence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  arithmetic  is,  in  fact,  for  us  merely  a  collection  of  rules  (which  we 
have  committed  to  memory)  for  the  performance  of  easy  calculations,  and  we  care  little  in 
our  practice  for  the  reason  of  the  rule. 

In  geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  exercised  at  every  step  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  multiplication  table  to  be  learned,  no  rule  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
no  mechanical  process  of  calculation  to  be  gone  throngh  with  ;  all  is  pure  reasoning  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work  to  its  end.  Geography  will  not  supply  this  needed  mental  exercise, 
History  will  not  supply  it,  Language  will  not  ;  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  elementary 
studies  will  supply  it,  exeept  geometry.  Why,  then,  have  we  excluded  it  from  our  public 
schools,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  to 
receive  this  fundamental  training? 

II.  But  secondly,  we  can  offer  the  plea  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  study  of  geom- 
etry is  practical.  The  objects  studied  are  the  most  familiar  forms  of  daily  experience,  they  are 
straight  lines,  circles,  squares,  triangles  ;  they  are  prisms,  pyramids,  spheres,  cylinders  ;  they 
are  bodies  of  all  sorts  and  shapes.  Your  babies  tumble  them  about  on  the  floor,  yet  you  let 
them  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  learning  the  properties,  or  even  the 
names  of  these  figures. 

I  am  aware  that  some  attempt  is  made  to  teach  mensuration  in  arithmetic,  but  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  the  subject  that  should  first  of  all  be  expunged  from  its  pages.  It  is  a 
pitiable  attempt  to  make  arithmetic  out  of  geometry.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  saying 
aught  against  the  importance  of  teaching  mensuration  as  an  elementary  subject.  Let  us,  by 
all  means,  keep  it  in  the  programme,  but  let  us  teach  it  it  by  rational  methods,  by  demon- 
stration, let  us  keep  it  in  the  geometry,  where  it  belongs,  and  not  force  it  into  the  arithmetic, 
and  teach  it  by  cramming  rules  into  the  heads  of  our  pupils. 

But  I  should  hasten  to  make  it  plain  to  you  that  what  I  mean  by  elementary  geometry  is. 
not  necessarily  Euclid,  not  necessarily  the  geometry  now  taught  in  the  High  School,  (al- 
though it  is  a  fact  that  Euclid  is  still  taught  to  English  and  German  boys  of  nine  and  ten), 
but  a  concrete,  practical  geometry,  taught  by  means  of  models,  by  lessons  in  geometrical 
drawing.  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  practical  exercises  _  in  measuring 
things.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  take  the  subject  of  mensuration  out  of  the 
arithmetic,  and  construct  out  of  it  a  little  geometrical  system.  All  that  is  ab- 
struse and  complicated  in  the  Euclidean  geometry  we  will  leave  out,  we  will  adopt  only  that 
which  is  simple  and  comprehensible  to  a  very  ordinary  boy's  mind.  I  would  have  nothing  in 
the  system  about  the  necessary  axioms  and  postulates  of  geometry,  or  about  the  fundamental 
notions  of  parallelism. 

I  propose,  in  fact,  that  the  public  demand  for  the  practical  in  our  educational  system  shall 
be  fully  met  in  this- instance.  The  mental  exercise  provided  for  shall  be  practical  and  efficient, 
the  knowledge  gained  shall  be  practical  and  useful.  The  pupil  shall  be  taught  how  to  turn  a 
square  corner  in  a  fence,  or  a  lawn  tennis  court,  how  to  measure  the  height  of  a  tree,  how  to 
gauge  a  cask,  or  measure  a  haystack,  how  to  find  the  area  of  a  field.  He  shall  be  taught  the 
uses  of  the  ruler,  the  compasses,  the  plumb-line,  the  chalk  line,  the  level,  and  better  than  all 
that,  he  shall  understand  all  about  the  principles  involved  in  their  application. 

If  I  have  left  the  subject  of  algebra  out  of  this  discussion,  it  must  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  disparage  its  importance  or  usefulness.  Some  inculcation  of  its  primary  princi- 
ples and  some  practice  in  the  use  of  simple  equations  could  with  profit,  I  think,  be  coupled 
with  the  work  of  the  arithmetic.  Eor  example,  we  have  in  the  rule  of  three  the  subject  of 
proportion  presented  in  a  very  concrete  and  comprehensive  form,  and  the  idea  of  an  equation 
can  be  made  to  flow  directly  from  it.  The  statement  of  some  arithmetical  problems  in  the 
algebraic  form  and  notation  would  also,  no  doubt,  be  available  exercises.  It  is,  however,  like 
the  arithmetic,  chiefly  a  mechanical  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  cal- 
culations, and  cannot  in  my  view,  fill  the  place  of  the  geometry  as  a  valuable  mental  exer- 
cise. 
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The  argument  here  presented  can  be  recapitulated  in  the  following  words  : 

1.  It  concedes  that  the  work  of  the  Grammar  School  shall  be  made  practical  in  its  aims. 
But, 

2.  The  practical  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  technical  training  for  any  specific  trade, 
such  as  book-keeping,  carpentry,  blacksmithing  or  the  insurance  business. 

3.  The  work  (aside  from  the  needed  physical  training)  should  be  planned  with  chief 
reference  to  training  the  powers  of  (l)  observation,  (2)  reasoning  and  (3)  exposition,  oral  and 
written. 

4.  Pre-eminent  as  an  instrument  for  training  the  reasoning  powers  stand  the  mathemat- 
ical studies,  and  among  these  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  fundamental,  and  should  go  side  by 
side. 

Some  objections  witl  doubtless  be  urged  against  the  foregoing  plan.  Two  in  particular 
will,  I  suspect,  be  brought  forward  : 

I.  That  it  intioduces  a  new  subject  into  the  curriculum,  when  we  already  have  too  many, 
more  than  can  be  well  managed  either  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

II.  That  the  subject  of  geometry  is  too  difficult  for  the  grammar  school. 

My  answer  to  the  first  objection  is  that  the  entire  time  to  be  devoted  to  geometry  could 
easily  be  spared  from  the  time  now  given  up  to  arithmetic,  and  in  my  opinion  all  of  the 
arithmetic  now  learned  in  the  grammar  school  could  still  be  mastered,  and  mastered  with 
greater  ease,  if  geometry  were  given  a  place  by  its  side.  The  two  subjects  should  proceed, 
as  far  as  practicable,  pari  passu,  the  one  supplementing  the  other,  the  one  representing  in  its 
most  elementary  form  analysis,  the  other  synthesis.  Taken  separately  they  seem  to  me  to  go 
hobbling. 

Against  the  second  objection  I  oppose  a  simple  denial,  based  on  the  experience  of  others 
in  teaching  many  generations  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  other  countries,  supported  also  by  the 
reasons  I  have  already  laid  before  you,  why  the  subject  of  geometry  as  here  planned  is  ex- 
tremely elementary  and  simple, 

I  hope  my  proposition  has  not  startled  or  even  surprised  you.  Some  of  you  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  in  most  other  civilized  countries  of  the  Western  world  geometry  takes  equal 
rank  with  arithmetic  in  the  Grammar  School  grades  ;  that  in  England  and  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, the  boy  begins  his  geometry  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  long  before  he  is  half  way  to 
to  the  end  of  his  arithmetic. 

Fellow  teachers,  I  ask  your  earnest  consideration  for  this  subject.  Some  of  you  have  doubtless 
thought  of  it  before,  have  perhaps  formed  an  opinion,  and  will  be  able  to  present  it  here  either 
in  confirmation  or  refutation  of  my  argument.  Which  ever  it  be  I  shall  be  thankful  to  you 
for  giving  it.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  had  it  brought  to  your  attention  before  will,  I 
trust,  be  stimulated  to  inquiring  into  its  merits.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  my  somewhat  hasty 
and  inadequate  presentation  of  the  question  may  stir  you  up  into  a  discussion. 

Several  public  lectures  have  been  delivered  at  the  University  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  ferm.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

By  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  October  12th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Club  ;  sub- 
ject :     Some  Recent  Developments  of  the  Charleston  Earthquake. 

By  Professor  Moses,  October  20th,  before  the  Political  Science  Club  ;  subject  :  Imperial 
Germany. 

By  Mr.  Stoddard,  Instructor  in  English,  a  course  of  four  Assembly  lectures  on  the  Re- 
ligious Drama  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Curtis,  November  6th,  before  the  Engineering  Club  ;  subject  :  The 
Maintenance  of  Railways.  Mr.  Curtis  is  Superintendent  of  machinery  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company. 

The  Scientific  Club  announces  a  lecture  for  November  30th,  by  Professor  John  Le  Conte, 
on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  next  Assembly  lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Davidson,  December  1st,  on  the  Identification  of  the  Landfalls  of  the  Early 
Navigators  on  the  Coast  of  California. 

On  November  nth,  Mrs.  Florence  Williams  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Longfellow- 
Memorial  Association,  on  Edwin  Arnold's  "Light  of  Asia." 

All  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  were  given  in  the  University 
buildings,  and  were  attended  by  the  general  public,  free  of  charge. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  President  Holden  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  will  contain 
a  number  of  interesting  statistical  tables  ;  among  .others,  the  subjoined  list  showing  the  per- 
centage of  applicants   conditioned   in    the  year    1S86,  in  each  of  the  studies  included  in  the 
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entrance  examinations.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  candidates  encountered  their  chief  diffi- 
culties in  the  subjects  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  English,  Greek  Composition  and  Latin 
Composition.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  our 
matriculation  requirements  in  English  are  greater  than  the  requirements  at  any  other  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  States ;  our  mathematical  requirements  are  less  than  those  demanded 
by  nearly  all  the  other  first-class  institutions  ;  our  requirements  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  are 
slightly  below  the  best,  and  are  fully  up  to  the  average. 

In  the  common  fractions  that  appear  in  the  list,  each  denominator  represents  the  whole 
number  of  applicants  taking  the  given  subject,  and  the  corresponding  numerator  represents 
the  number  conditioned  in  the  subject  : 


English  (i) If 

Arithmetic \\  ='-  1D 

Algebra If- 

Geometry |J 

Geography fa 

U.  S.  History if 

Cfesar 

Latin  at  sight 

Latin  Composition  I 

Latin  Composition  II.  T8j 

Cicero  I -£$ 

Cicero  II ^T 

i 

2T 


:■  ;i 
I) 

7 
aTJ 


Virgil 

A  nabasis I    =  1 6 .  66 


=  27.77  per ct 

=  16.41 

1  i 

=  27-53 

a 

=  57-53 

a 

9-37 

«i 

=  '7-64 

t  i 

=    6.89 

tt 

=    

a, 

=  23-33 

1 1 

=  42. 10 

=  13-33 

tt 

=    4-76 

it 

4.76 

tt, 

ft 


Greek  at  sight £   =16. 66  per  ct. 

Homer ^    =  14.18  " 

Greek  Composition...  %   =  50.00  " 

Greek  History fa  =     " 

Roman  History 5<L  =     " 

Physics 11  =  42.85  " 

Chemistry -^  =     " 

Botany t T  =     " 

Physiology    fa  =  11 .54  " 

Trigonometry........  '    =  12.50  " 

Drawing -^    =  20.00  " 

English   History y4a  =  3°-7°  " 

English  (14) ^  =  39.28  " 
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According  to  Prof.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  the  English  astronomer,  the  total  number  of 
stars  of  which  some  knowledge  can  be  gained  with  the  optical  aid  now  available,  is  from  40,- 
000,000  to  50,000,000.  Only  about  6,000  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye — 3,000  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  and  3,000  in  the  southern. 

Wire  is  now  made  from  molten  steel,  the  ductile  method  is  being  abandoned.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid,  steel  tubes  extend  whose  bore  is  the  size  of  the 
the  required  wire,  the  steel  being  forced  through  these  tubes  by  means  of  gaseous  pressure, 
and  cooled  in  the  passage  by  water  surrounding  the  tubes. 

A  chemist  says  that  a  cigar  contains  acetic,  formic,  butyric,  and  proprionic  acids,  prussic 
acid,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pyridine,  viridine,  picoline, 
and  rubidine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cabbagine  and  burdockic  acid. 


T.  C.  Mendenhall,  formerly  Prof,  of  Physics,  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  but  for 
some  time  past  connected  with  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  at  Washington,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000. 
Dr.  Mendenhall  has  carved  his  name  high  up  in  the  scientific  world,  and  is  a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  the  lamented  President,  C.  O.  Thompson. 

President,  E.  S.  Holden,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  San  Francisco,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Distribution  of  Stars  in 
Space."  By  illustrating  on  the  blackboard,  the  speaker  demonstrated  the  different  positions 
of  the  aerial  bodies  and  their  direction  from  one  another.  He  spoke  of  the  great  work  in  ob- 
serving stars,  and  how  in  five  years'  time  364,000  positions  of  stars  had  been  located.  The 
influence  of  the  "  milky  way,"  was  also  dwelt  on,  with  illustrations. 

The  November  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Newberry,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Columbia  College,  on  the  great  ancient  ice-sheet  which 
once  covered  half  our  continent,  and  from  Professor  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  a  paper 
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on  '  Recent  Advances  in  Solar  Astronomy,'  in  which  he  summarizes  the  results  obtained  and 
the  discoveries  made  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  principal  investigators  who  have  been 
studying  the  physics  of  the  sun. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Morristown  is  the  birthplace  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Prof.  Morse  and  Alberl  Vail  had  the  first  telegraph  instruments  manufactured  by  the  Speed- 
well Iron  Works  of  Morristown,  ami  here  they  were  first  privately  tested  and  used.  One 
instrument  was  destroyd  by  fire,  but  the  other  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National 
Museum.      It  is  the  only  .Morse  instrument  in  existence.      The  D  >f  great  size,  and 

surrounded  by  many  brass  wheels,  and  in  comparison  with  modern  instruments,  this  old- 
timer  resembles  the  works  of  a  massive  eight-day  clock. 

If  you  doubt  your  diamond,  do  not  either  try  to  burn  it  or  to  break  it.  Vou  may  test  it 
with  black  mastic  to  which  il  it  be  real,  it  will  adh<  re  i  lo  i  Iv.  Vou  may  even,  if  your 
be  sharp,  rub  two  together,  and  mark  the  indescribable  grating,  creaking  sound  It  /•rnii 
strident — they  give  out  ;  so  do  the  officers  of  the  Junta  Diamantina  in  the  Brazils  with  the 
doubtful  Stones;  and,  lastly,  you  may  try  its  refractive  |>ower,  for,  unlike  all  other  crystals, 
the  diamond  has  no  double  refraction  that  is  to  say,  objects  looked  at  through  the  diamond 
remain  objects  still,   and  arc  not  doubled. 

There  is  now  being  exhibited  at  Leipzig,  an  apparatus  for  putting  criminals  to  death,  b) 
electricity,  behind  the  chair  in  which  the  condemned  is  to  take  his  seat — and  by  means  of 
which,  as  we  need  not  explain  in  detail,  his  body  is  placed  in  circuit  with  a  powerful  coil — 
there  stands  a  conventional  figure  of  Justice  with  bandaged  eyes,  holding  the  balance  in  her 
left  hand  and  the  sword  in  her  right.  The  criminal  having  taken  his  seat,  the  proper  func- 
tionary is  supposed  to  read  over  the  record  of  his  crimes  and  the  sentence  of  the  law.  This 
ceremony  completed,  he  folds  the  document  and  places  it  in  the  scale  pan,  the  arm  of  the 
balance  descends,  closes  the  circuit,  and  all  is  over. 


NEWS   RECORD. 

GENERAL. 

-The  enrollment  of  the  Arkat  sas  State  University  has  reached  2IO. 

The    National    bureau    of    Education   has  nearly  60,000  books  and  pamphlets  and 

magazine  articles,  main "y  pedagogical. 

The  British  Museum  has  some  50,000  school    reports — nearly   a    complete  sei  of  all 

that  arc  valuable  in  the  last  tweiity-bve  years. 

Trinity  College,  Canada,  spends  annually  §2,000  in  prizes  and  scholarships,  §500  of 

which  is  placed  at  matriculation. 

Victoria,  Canada,  spends  annually  about  8500  in  prir.es,  scholarships,  and  medals. 

The  Johns   Hopkins   University  offers   the  enormous   sum  of  £12, OOO  annually,   on 

competitive  examinations  alone. 

The  Virginia  University  has    the   distinction   of  having  contributed  to  the  present 

Congress  more  graduates  than  any  other  university  or  college. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth    and  the  inclination   of  its  axis  can  be  shown  by  a  top 

which  while  spinning,  goes  in  a  circle  and  assumes  an  oblique  direction. 

The  largest  library  is  the  Bibliotheque  National  in  l'aris,  founded  by  Louis  NIV.    Il 

contains  1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  phamphlets,  175,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  150,000  coins  and  medals.  The  collection  of  engravings  exceeds  1,300,000,  con- 
tained in  some  10,000  volumes.     The  portraits  number  about  100,00a 
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— —  The  Barrier  Reef  extends  for  1,300  miles  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Australia,  at 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  shore.  Before  it  was  fully  explored,  a  great  many 
shipwrecks  occurred  along  it.  In  the  course  of  its  length,  there  are  several  breaks,  allowing 
communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  shore.  In  sailing  along  the  coast  the  inner  pas- 
sage is  usually  taken  by  ships,  for  it  is  protected  from  the  storms. 

At  one  of  the  recent  school  examinations,  says  the  Boston  Record,  the  scholars  of  the 

intermediate  grade  were  required  in  physiology  to  locate  the  liver.  Evidently  they  knew,  for 
the  answer  of  one  girl  was  this  :  "  The  liver  is  situated  south  of  the  stomach,  and  a  little  to 
the  right  of  it."     The  question  is,  ought  she  to  be  marked  down  on  it  ? 

The  biggest  trees  in  the  world  are  the  mammoth  trees  of'California.     One  in  a  grove 

in  Tulare  County,  according  to  measurements  made  by  membersof  the  9 tate  Geological  Sur 
vey,  was  shown  to  be  276  feet  in  height,  108  feet  in  circumference  at  base,  and  76  feet  at  a 
point  twelve  feet  above  ground.  Some  of  the  trees  are  376  feet  high  and  34  feet  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  largest  that  have  been  felled  indicate  an  age  of  from  2;ooo  to  2,500  years. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Sir  Walter  Scott  medallion  in  the    Poets',  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  to 


cost  $785. 


-Coleridge  was  a  metaphysical  genius  at  fifteen,  but  never  ripened  into  a   great  orig- 


inal thinker. 

Ericsson,  the  inventor,  is  one  of  the  wonderful  old  men  of  the   age.     At  eighty- 
three  he  is  almost  as  hearty  as  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Dr.  Cohen,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  government  of  japan  to  accept  a  chair  in  the  [Faculty  of  Laws,  at  Tdkio. 

Miles  S.   Dean,  an  Oregon  school-teacher,  has  been  found  guilty  of  attempting  to 


use  postage  stamps  from  which  he  had  removed  the  cancelling  marks. 

Offenbach's  youngest  daughter  was  recently  married  in  Paris  to  M.  Pierre  Mousset, 

a  rising  young  artist.  M.  Faure  sang  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  choral  service  was  performed  at 
the  Church  of  the  Trinity. 

Of  the  $3,000,000  given  by  Mr.  Peabody  for   educational    purposes,  one-third  of  it 

was  lost  by 'the  repudiation  of  Southern  State  bonds.  .But 'with  the  remaining  sum,  good 
work  is  being  done,  as  is  shown  by  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  his  annual  re- 
port. 

—  —A  thousand  English  schoobgirls  have  been  canvassed  on  the  question  :  "  Who  is 
your  favorite  author  ?"  Dickens  led  with  .330,  Scott  was  a  close  second,  Kingsley  third, 
Yonge  fourth,  and  Shakespeare  fifth  ;  while  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Lord  Tennyson,  and  Miss  Edgewbrth,  brought  up  the  far  rear. 

— — Ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  has  returned  to  America   with  a  collection  of  rare 


documents  connected  with  the  French  Revolution,  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  him 
in  his  historical  studies.  He  is  said  to  be  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  time  at  his 
disposal  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits,  untrammeled  by  routine  duties  of  any  sort. 

Prof.  Chester  S.  Lyman,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  Astronomy 


in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  is  believed  to  have  been  hopelessly 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  his  place  will  be  filled  by  Prof.  Hastings.  Prof.  Lyman's  con- 
nection with  Yale,  dates  back  more  than  half  a  century. 


Educational  Intelligence. 
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Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  a  single    city,  but  that  is 

the  record  of  Miss  Annie  Whitney,  who  has  recently  resigned  the    Principalship  of  Primary 
No.  41,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Durand,  the  artist,  who  .lied  at  South  Orang.-,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  ninety 

years,  may  be  said  to  have  been  tin-  pioneer  of  American  engravers.      He  was  also  a  portrait 
figure  and  landscape  painter  of  considerable    reputation.      He  is    best   known  by  his  engrav- 
ings of  Trumbull's  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  Yanderlyn's  "  Ariadne,"  and  the  beau- 
tiful nude  "  Musidora." 

Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,   was  one    of  the   guests  who  did   not  enjoy  the 


1  lnvard  anniversary.      He  found  that  Princeton  gradual  ignored  in  the  distribution  of 

honorary  degrees,  and  what  was  even  worse,  he  detected  what  he  thought  was  a  studied  in- 
sult to  Nassau  Hall,  in  the  poem  by  Holmes.  The  two  combine  I  spoiled  his  appetite  for  the 
banquet,  which  he  failed  to  attend. 

EDUCATIONAL  I  XTKLLIGEXCE. 


ALAMEDA  County. — Superintendent  F. 
M.  Campbell  has  been  honored  with  an  in- 
vitation to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  in  March 
next,  at  Washington,  on  the  subject  of 
"Public  Education  in  California."  No 
worthier  man  could  be  selected. 

Superintendent  Fisher  has  appointed  John 
Hansler  a  Trustee  of  Mission  San  Jose  Dis- 
trict; C.  J.  Healy,  for  Newark  District, 
vice],  R.  Plummer;  and  Edward  Kyley  for 
Altamont  District,  vice  Andrew  Elliott. 

Miss  Norton,  of  the  Normal  School  at  San 
Jose,  h.is  been  visiting  friends   in    Oakland. 

A  two-story  school  house,  to  cost  §8,600, 
is  about  to  be  built  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  at 
Oakland. 

Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague,  being  unable 
to  agree  with  the  Hoard  ot  Trustees,  has  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency  of  Mills'  College, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  I  lotion  has  been  elected  to  till 
the  vacancy.  The  students  presented  Pro- 
fessor Sprague  with  an  ebony  gold-headed 
cane,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

Rev.  John  M.  Chase,  Protessor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Mills'  College,  has  resigned. 

Sack  wiento  CorNTY. — Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  W.  T.  Welcker,  has 
been  admitted  to  practice  law  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

A  city  election  will  beheld  in  Sacramento, 
December  6th,  for  four  School  Directors. 

Professor  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Sac- 
ramento High.  School,  was  recently  suspended 
for    some    trivial    cause,    by   Superintendent 


Beard,    and    as    promptly   re-instated  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  School 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  Sac- 
ramento ranks  last  as  a  baby  producing  coun- 
ty. Los  Angeles,  with  not  twice  as  great  a 
population,  produced  [,i66<babies  in  1886, 
against  Sacramento's  132.  Even  Yolo,  with 
one-third  the  population  of  Sacramento, 
nearly  double  discounts  her  in  the  baby  score. 
San  Joaquin  produces  three  times  as  many 
babies.  Even  old  Shasta  makes  Sacramento 
take  a  back  scat,  for  her  last  year's  crop  was 
172.  Santa  Cruz  tips  the  beam  at  236,  Ala- 
meda at  869,  ami  San  Francisco  at  3,816. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  counties  in  the 
State  that  have  as  low  a  death  rate  or  small  a 
baby  score  as  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Coi  nty.     Mrs.  Dohnnann 

has  lately  enlarged  and  improved  her  Kinder- 
garten School  in  Stockton. 

The  residents  of  Stockton  have,  according 
to  the  Independent,  recently  been  imposed 
upon  by  T.  M.  Rich.-,  a  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, wdio,  after  borrowing  all  the  money  he 
could,  suddenly  left    town. 

The  Lodi  free  Library  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  term  : 
President,  C.  O.  Ivory:  Yice-President,  W. 
C.  (ireen;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Piper;  Treas- 
urer, W.  J.   Rixon. 

San  1  k  vnciscoCounty. — Gen.  Howard 
lectured  to  the  students  at  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  San  Francisco  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober. 
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The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Starr  King 
Primary  School  will  hold  a  dolls'  fete  about 
December  7th,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  thirty  dressed  dolls  intended  for 
presentation  to  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Association  has 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
on  the  lots  donated  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  at  the 
corner  of  Shotwell  and  Twenty-sixth  streets. 
Work  will  be  begun  in  December,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  next  March.  It  will  contain  nine 
class-rooms  and  a  large  hall,  and  will  cost 
about  $10,000. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  were  held  on  the  eve- 
ni  g  of  the  first  of  this  month,  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  ex- 
President  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  Wm. 
M.  Searby,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Stratton,  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of 
'86  who  received  their  degrees  from  President 
Holden,  of  the  University  of  California  : 
Frederick  T.  Bond,  Frank  M.  Boswell,  Fred- 
erick O.  Bratton,  August  A.  Drossell,  Thos. 
H.  Hughes,  Samuel  F.  Hughes,  Edward  J. 
Molony,  Charles  L.  Morgan,  and  Ed.  E. 
Skinner.  The  first  prize  of  a  gold  medal, 
donated  by  the  Faculty,  was  awarded  to  Fred- 
erick O.  Bratton,  he  having  received  the 
highest  general  average.  The  second  prize, 
Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry,  donated 
by  Professor  W.  T.  Wenzell,  was  won  by 
Ed.  E.  Skinner.  The  valedictory,  on  be- 
half of  the  Faculty,  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  W.  Runyon. 

Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Hon.  John  F.  Miller. 

Sonoma  County. — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Mar. 
tin  was  the  successful  candidate  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Lakf.  County. — An  annual  session  of 
the  Teachers' Institute  was  held  at  Lakeport, 
beginning  on  the  13th  and  closing  on  the  16th 
of  October.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  Institute  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  had    in   this  County.     The  teachers  of 


Lakeport,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  char- 
tered a  steamer  and  took  all  the  visiting 
members  on  an  excursion  to  Soda  Bay. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Mrs.  Straight, 
the  able  educator,  is  assisting  Professor  Par- 
ker in  the  Pasadena  Academy. 

A  very  enjoyable  social  entertainment  was 
held  recently  at  Ellis  College,  Los  Angeles." 
An  excellent  programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  given. 

Professor  Roehrig  has  been  lecturing  on 
the  Sanskrit  language  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Miss  Lou  J.  Carver,  a  teacher  at  Los  An- 
geles, has  resigned. 

Humboldt  County.  — ■  Nearly  all  the 
public  schools  of  Humboldt  have  closed  for 
the  year. 

The  building  of  a  school  house,  to  cost 
about  $6oo>  has  been  begun  on  the  edge  of 
Rick's  prairie. 

San  Diego  County. — The  Indian  School 
at  Old  Town,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  and  progressive  state.  It  now  has. 
an  attendance  of  about  fifty  Indian  girls  and 
boys. 

Tehama  County. — A  correspondent  in> 
the  News,  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Free  Public  Library  in  Red  Bhiff,  says  : 
"The  law  provides  for  a  maximum  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
assessment  roll  of  Red  Bluff  amounts  to  about 
one  million  dollars  ;  at  the  rate  of  one  mill 
this  will  give  us  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
first  year — and  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy 
the  maximum  amount  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years — this  amount,  with  what  might  be 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  (say  two  thousand 
dollars  more)  will  be  sufficient  to  buy  a  fair 
number  of  well  selected  books,  procure  the 
necessary  shelving  and  furniture,  and  other 
articles  pertaining  to  the  Library.'' 

Yolo  County. — The  teachers  of  Yolo 
held  this  month  a  very  successful  Institute. 
Supt.  J.  \Y.  Goin  presided,  with  George 
Banks  as  Vice-President,  and  Miss  A.  L. 
Stringfellow,  Secretary. 

Yuba  County. — The  semi-annual  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates 
will  lx;  held  in  the  Court-house,  at  Marys- 
ville,  December  7th. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  KATE  McLAUGHLIN. 

Died,  at  1  a.  M.,  Monday,  October  4th,  18S6,  Mrs.  Kate  McLaughlin, for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  and  connected  with  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment since  1867. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  well  know  that  her  death  merits  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  She  was  a  bright,  genial,  witty  woman,  who  might  have  distinguished  herself 
in  the  salon  of  a  Madam  Mahl.  Hers  was  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  knowledge  that  is  not 
to  he  found  by  the  way-side.  Her  incisive  wit,  her  ready  repartee,  the  line  play  of  a  quiet, 
original  intellect,  will  long  he  remembered  by  hi  iates. 

The  following  paper  was  handed  to  me  some  years  ago,  at  a  tin 
to  make  an  inventory  of  school  property.     I  considered  it  so  remarkably  witty  thai  I  k<-pt  it 
carefully,  little'   dreaming  that   I  should  subsequently  publish  it.  when  the  author  was  dead. 
I  give  it  to  The  Journal,  that  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  may  appreciate  our  lo 

Report  of  Properly  in  School  Room  No.  /./,  of  the  Lincoln  Primary  School. — A 
that,  like  Sallie,  lives  not  in,  but  at  the  end  of  an  alley.  Respectfully  dedicated  to  a  Hoard 
of  Education  that,  though  modern,  is  yet  antique,  and  invariably  classifies  a  Primary  Teacher 
at  the  end  of  the  heap  :  <  Ine  platform  and  carpet,  that,  like  the  "light  of  other  days,"  has 
faded.  One  teacher's  table — rickctty  enough  to  have  furnished  a  pre-historic  school-ho 
One  wooden  chair  —generally  an  anxious  seat.  1  hoe  settee  -long  and  thin,  a  la  Bernhardt, 
One  clock — like  woman,  uncertain  in  its  movements.  (N.  1!.  -This  is  copied  from  a  man's 
opinion  of  woman.)  One  stove — that  topples  over  once  a  week,  and  invariably  smol 
One  lifter — with  nothing  to  lift.  One  dust-pan,  without  a  handle.  One  coal  scuttle  (dinged 
and  dreary).  Twenty-live  rubbers,  showing  their  years.  Two  pointers — blunted  from  point- 
ing morals.  Three  elbows  of  stove-pipe — decidedly  out.  One  old  brush,  with  eighteen 
hairs.  One  piece  of  zinc — seen  service  under  other  Hoards  of  Education.  One  chart-rack — 
like  the  teachers,  whose  hopes  are  a  "rack  "  because  of  the  late  rule  against  matrimony. 
Nine  "  Indigent  Fund  "  Music  Readers — all  open  at  a  Lament  for  the  departure  of  S —  and 
E — .  One  slate— hard  as  a  teacher's  fatj  on  a  schedule  of  reduced  salaries.  Wilsi 
Manual  of  Instruction,  Calkins'  Manual  of  Instruction,  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Instruction — 
books  unknown  to  the  average  Director  or  Supervisor,  else  would  these  worthies  have 
more  respect  for  learning  and  its  just  remuneration.  Y  oilman's  Botany,  and  a  planked  alley 
wherein  to  study  "plants."  One  cabinet,  with  no  supplies  to  put  in  it.  One  key  to  said 
cabinet,  with  nothing  to  lock.  As  we  are  required  to  note  all  the  movable  articles  in  [he 
room,  I  would  respectfully  submit,  that  I  have  forty  movable  boys  and  seventeen  movable 
girls,  each  owning  a  pair  of  eyes  that  see  everything,  from  a  fly  on  the  wall  to  the  secret  treas- 
ures in  their  neighbor's  pockets.  Each  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  feet  that  are  simply  irre- 
pressible, and  a  most  limberly  hung  tongue.     To  all  the  above  I  duly  certify. 

K  ITE  McLaughlin. 

Her  later  life  was  full  of  hard  work.  Her  history  was  that  of  so  many  women,  whose 
childhood  and  girlhood  passed  in  happy  homes,  have  been  trained  in  accomplishments  fitted 
to  adorn,  never  to  support  life.  There  is  no  preparation  whatever  for  an  after  experienc 
toil  in  a  civilization  that  so  grudgingly  allows  a  woman  a  chance  to  gain  her  bread.  A  civil- 
ization that,  nevertheless,  complacently  allows  a  woman  to  be  obliged  to  share  her  scant 
remuneration  with  others.  Left  a  widow,  with  a  babe  and  an  aged  moth  t"  d  :pen  ling  U] 
her  for  support,  she  began  to  teach.  It  was,  at  first,  up-hill  work.  She  had  to  compete 
with  those  trained  for  their  work,  or  at  it  from  earliest  youth,  or  educated  under  other  aus- 
pices. To  her  credit  be  it  said,  she  bravely  succeeded,  as  her  Seventh  Grade  papers  at  the 
last  San  Jose  exhibition  will  testify. 

Her  early  home  was  an  intellectual  one.  She  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  bo  >ks- 
well  discussed  by  learned  men,  who  frequented  her  father's  house,  who  was  himself  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments.  Her  knowledge  of  good  books — of  the  classics,  of  the  best  in 
foreign  and  English  literature,  was  remarkable.  She  was  of  the  few  I  have  met,  who  had 
seen  from  early  life  the  gems  under  the  disfiguring  bigotry  of  Harrow.  How  well  I  remember 
when  it  was  her  "  week  in  the  yard!  "  As  we  paced  to  and  fro  together,  while  the  children 
played  around  us,  we  were  mentally  far  away,  with  Vathek  in  the  Halls  of  Eblis,  with  the 
Zingara  in  eld  Spain. 

When  our  fall  vacation  was  over  ;  when  the  leaves  died  in  color  ami  the  last  of  the 
mountain  streams  were  dry  ;  when  all  nature  was  preparing  for  her  change,  that  comes  in 
deeper  tinting  of  the  fields,  in  softer  glows  upon  the  skies,  in  a  strain  of  minor  music  in  the 
wind  upon  the  sea  :  she,  who  toned  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  sound  of  the  sea-shore, 
who  understood  the  voices  of  the  woods  and  hills,  went  with  the  last  of  the  ripened  summer 
on  her  long  vacation.  Agnes  M.    MANNING. 

Lincoln  Primary  School. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  TIME. 

Time  cannot  be  wasted  in  the  class-room  without  a  bad  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the 
pupils.  If  the  time  only  was  lost,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  ;  but  poor  teaching  demoralizes 
the  faculties  of  the  children. 

Mental  discipline,  and  development  of  mental  power  is  thus  secured.  I  think  differently, 
and  hold  mental  dyspepsia  to  be  the  result  of  undigested  ideas.  Weakness,  not  strength,  is- 
produced.  The  sense  of  the  real — something  tangible  to  the  senses — should  always  be  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

How    shall    a    truth    be    presented  so  vividly  that  the  impression  may  be  lasting  ?     The 
teacher    must    be    full  of  his  subject,  must  know  clearly  what  he  is  to  teach,  and  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  truth  taught  to  such  a  degree  as  to  awaken  a  natural  enthusiasm  in  the  minds- 
of  his  pupils.     Seizing  some  prominent  idea,  let  him  then  draw  from  each  pupil,  by  clear  and 
concise  questions,  all  he  knows  concerning  it. 

The  central  idea  will  be  better  comprehended  and  remembered  if  surrounded  by  asso- 
ciated ideas,  and  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  is  also  essential.  Awaken  curiosity 
by  your  manner  of  speaking,  by  creating  a  sense  of  mystery,  a  something  hidden,  which,  after 
a  while,  is  to  be  revealed.  Then  let  the  truth  burst  suddenly,  with  its  full  force,  upon  the 
awakened  mind  of  the  children,  accompanied  with  all  the  seeming  paradoxes  and  strange 
associations  possible.  Remember  that  nearly  all  truth  is  wonderful  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced mind,  antl  a  vivacious  manner  makes  the  dryest  subject  interesting.  Beware  of 
presenting  too  much  at  a  time.  Our  idea  may  easily  be  conceived,  provided  it  is  properly 
illustrated.  Its  associated  ideas  will  make  it  all  the  more  vivid,  but  two  ideas,  not  associated, 
when  considered  in  the  same  lesson,  do  but  distract  and  confuse  the  mind,  and  as  a  rule  will 
be  soon  forgotten.  A  knowledge  of  the  idea  should  precede  a  knowledge  of  the  word  which 
is  the  sign  of  that  idea.  What  folly  it  is  to  make  pupils  commit  words  to  memory  which 
suggest  no  ideas. 

The  true  teacher  will  hold  the  attention  of  his  class,  as  the  great  orator  holds  his  au- 
dience—by interesting  every  member  of  it;  Telling  is  not  teaching.  The  drawing  out  pro- 
cess of  Socrates  develops  clear  perception  andi  clear  thinking.  The  teacher,  instead  of  tell- 
i.ig,  leads  the  pupil,  by  pertinent  questions,  to  discover  the  truth  himself  from  his  own  ob- 
servation. The  knowledge  is  his  own,  because  he  has  learned  it  from  original  sources,  and 
did  not  take  anybody's  word  for  it. 

Many  teachers  in  ungraded  schools  complain  of  a  lack  of  time  to  teach  properly.  They 
have  too  many  classes.  Teaching  pupils  of  all  ages,  all  their  time  is  taken.  When  advised 
to  make  fewer  classes,  they  answer  that  the  parents  of  advanced  pupils  will  never  consent  to 
having  their  children  put  back,  and  that  the  'lower  grades  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  ad- 
vanced. But  is  there  not  a  remedy  without  doing  either — keeping  back  those,  or  crowding 
forward  these?  Why  not  allow  one  class  to  work  at  the  board  or  on  slates,  while  hearing 
another  recite  and  teaching  it  a  new  lesson  ?  Why  not  hear  them  together  in  review  and 
general  exercises? — for  what  is  advanced  work  to  one  is  review  to  the  other. 

"Pupils  like  to  do  that  which  they  can  do  well."  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  form  a 
habit  of  explaining  problems  in  a  hesitating  manner,  for  this  forms  bad  habits,  and  takes 
away  much  time.  A.  pupil  should  never  be  required  to  undertake  an  explanation  until  the 
teacher  is  reasonably  sure  that  he  is  competent  to  do  it  well.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  explain 
one  step  of  the  problem  at  a  time,  until  h^  can  do  that  well  ;  then  one  more  ;  afterward  re- 
view the  first  two  steps,  and  so  on. 

The  same  law  is  likwise  true  in  training  the  lower  animals.  A  balky  horse  or  boy,  is 
made  so  by  being  required  to  attempt  an  impossible  task.  So  long  as  confidence  is  secured 
by  avoiding  the  causes  of  failure,  work  is  cheerfully  done,  and  school  goes  on  harmoniously. 
Discords  and  interruptions  distract  the  minds  and  wear  upon  the  patience  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  To  hold  the  attention  of  a  class,  speak  with  just  emphasis,  proper  inflection,,  and 
sufficient  slowness  for  the  dullest  to  comprehend  all  that  is  said,  using  simple  language  as 
possible,  with  no  extra  words  to  obscure  the  sense.  Time  will  thus  be  saved,  by  avoiding  a 
necessity  for  it  petition. 

Time  is  lost  by  attempting  to  teach  when  the  mind  is  tired  or  the  air  is  bad;  Soon  as 
it  appears  that  the  subject  is  not  comprehended,  after  the  teacher  has  done  his  best,  drop  ft 
until  another  time,  when  the  mind  is  fresh.  Do  not  consider  that  a  blunder  has  no  redeem- 
ing qualities.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  made  a  powerful  educational  influence,  by  the 
strong  contrast  it  bears  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  learning  but  the  quality  whioh 
we  seek,  and  more  important  than  the  knowledge  attained,  is  the  habit  of  clear  observation. 
School,  at  best,  only  starts  a  child  upon  the  right  road  to  self-education,  and  its  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  form  right  habits,  which  will  follow  him  through  life,  making  him  an  influence  for 
good  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-men. 

Los  Bano^,  Merced  Co.,  Oct.,  1886.  Laurence  Copeland. 
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Skeleton  Lessons  in  Physiology  ami  Hygiene.     By  Alice  M.  Guernsey.    Chicago  and  Boston:   The 
Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  useful  little  volume,  in  flexible  cloth,  containing  articles  on    '•Alcohol,"  CO,"    "Opium," 

'•Digestion,"  "  Respiration,"  "Circulation,"  "  Health  and   Disease,"  etc.,  and  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
review  questions  calculated  to  guide  pupils  in  their  physiological  school  studio. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    With   Notes  and  a  Chapter  Completing  the  Story  of  Hi* 

Life.      Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
These  works  are  in  two  parts,  paper  covers,  and  belong  to  the  popular  and    cheap    "  Riverside    Literature 
-Series."     It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  the  autobiography  of  the  famous   American,    Franklin,  U   very 
interesting,  and  should  be  read,  at  an  early  age,  by  every  school  boy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Interstate  PRIMER  and  FlRST  READER.  By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  Chicago:  The  Interstate  Publishing 
Company. 
The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  evidently  an  experienced  teacher,  fully  conversant  with  the  nature  of 
children,  says  in  her  preface  :  "  1  have  had  this  especial  object  in  view,— good  reading  ;  not  the  mere  recog- 
nizing of  a  large  number  of  words,  but  the  grasping  of  ideas  through  the  printed  pages."  The  purpose  thus 
stated  seems  to  have  been  ably  accomplished.  The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  contains  numerous 
excellent  illustrations. 

Punctuation  and  the  Use  or  Cai'itai.  Letters.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.     Philadelphia:    Eldredge  & 
Brother.  . 

This  concise  yet  comprehensive  treatise  is  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  "  Hart's  (omp 
and  Rhetoric."     It  can  safely  be  recommended  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  all  who  are  desirous  of 
avoiding  ambiguities  in  writing,  and  of  expressing  themselves  in  clear  and  correct  English. 

Shokt  Stories  from  the  Dictionary.     By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.     Chicago:    The  Interstate  Publishing 

Company. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show,:  to-some  extent,  how  the  great  dictionaries  may  be  made  useful  to  their 
readers.  It  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  contains  a  valuable  fund  of  philological  learning.  Following 
are  the  suggestive  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  :  "  Names  of  Countries,"  "  Handy  Words,"  "Some  Hard 
Words,"  "Outside  and  Inside."  While  not  a  text-book,  "Short  Stories  from  the  Dictionary "  could  be  used  to 
good  purpos2  for  supplementary  reading  or  study  in  the  schools. 

Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Jonathan  Swift.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  admirable  books  comprised  in  the  "Classics  for  Children."  It  is  edited  for  schools,  with 
notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life.     For  supplementary  reading  nothing  better  can  be  imagined. 

Educational  Psychology.     A  Treatise  for  Parents  and  Educators.     By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins.     Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  little  book,  of  less,  than  a  hundred  pages,  is  the  digest  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  is  the  result  of  long  and  attentive  observation  and  study  of  the  mental  phenomena 
of  which  it  treats.  To  quote  Professor  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  :  "The  topics  presented  are  of  prime  in- 
terest and  moment  ;  the  statements  and  reasonings  are  sound,  clear  and  self-evidencing  ;  and  the  volume  is 
adapted  to  render  educational  serviced  the  highest  value."  The  chapters  on  "Memory,"  "Imagination," 
"Judgment  and  Reason,"  ace  especially  attractive. 

Elementary  Michamcax  Drawing  forSchoql  and  Shop.     By  Frank  Aborn,  B.  S.     Cincinnati  :  Y..n 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

Part  I  deals  with  "  Geometrical  Drawing  ;  "  Part  II  with  "  Constructive  Drawing."  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  "  Draughting  Tools."  The  aim  of.  the  author  is  "  to  illustrate  only  one  new  principle  or  method 
of  mechanical  drawing  in.  the  same  problem,"  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  trade  or  profession. 

Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Herz.     By  W.  H.  Van  Der  Smissen,  M.  A.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  tale  in  the  German  language,  edited  with  English  notes,  glossary,  and  a  gram- 
matical appendix,  by  Professor  Van  Der  Smissen,  lecturer  on  German  in  University  College,  Toronto.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  students,  and  aid  in  promoting  the  study  of  German. 

Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  GALLIC  War.     By  Albert   Harkness,    LL.D.     New  York  :    D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     For  Sale  by  James  T.  White,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  revised  edition,  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored  plates,  comprising  notes,  dictionary  and  a 
map  of  Gaul.  The  body  of  the  work  is  in  Latin,  but  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Caesar  and  of  the  military  system 
of  the  Romans  is  given  in  English.  No  better  book  can  be  found  for  students  who  are  just  entering  upon  a 
course  of  study  in  Latin  authors. 
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Preparatory  Course  in   Latin  Prose  Authors.     Comprising  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's 
Catiline,  and  Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.    By  Professor  Albert  Harkness.    New  York  :   D.  Appleton  S:  Co. 

Like  "Caesar's  Commentaries,"  this  work  is  a  revised  edition,  with  colored  illustrations,  notes,  a  map  of 
Gaul,  and  a  special  dictionary.  It  also  contains  a  brief  treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the  Romans  ;  is  in- 
tended to  follow  the  Latin  Reader,  and  is  sufficiently  extended  to  meet  the  requisites  for  admission  to  any 
American  college. 

The  Book  of  Eloquence.     By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  volume  of  452  pages,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  extracts,  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  famous  orators  and  poets,  suitable  for  declamation  in  colleges  and  schools.  Fart  1  is  devoted 
to  prose,  and  has  specimens  of  American  and  European  eloquence.  Webster,  Everett,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ban- 
croft, Benton,  Seward,  Beecher,  Sumner,  Greeley,  Choate,  Mann,  Irving,  Emerson  and  Whipple  are  among 
the  notable  Americans  represented,  while  European  eloquence  is  personified  by  such  celebrities  as  Sheridan, 
1  I'Connell,  Burke,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Mirabeau,  Alison,  I.amartine,  Bulwer,  C'urran,  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  tnimett,  De  Quincey,  etc.  Part  II,  "  Selections  of  Poetry."  gives  in  123 
pages  many  sweet  verse  specimens  from  English  and  American  authors.  The  book  is  very  meritorious  and 
deserving  of  a  wide  circulation  in  our  American  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Study  of  the  English  Classics.     A  Practical    Handbook   for  Teachers.     By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  A.  M. 
Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  present  is  the  fourth  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  was  originally  published  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  Its  wide  popularity  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  merits.  Chapter  1.  outlines  a  course  of  study,  and  Chap- 
ter II.  contains  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Gray.  Irving,  Bryant,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Addison,  Byron,  Scott,  Milton,  Cowper,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Spenser,  Bacon  and  Chaucer,  respectively,  and  space  is  also  given  to  ' '  Miscellaneous  Authors  "  and 
"  Miscellaneous  Subjects  in  English  Literature."     To  teachers  and  students  the  book  will  be  of  great   service. 

The  Beginner's  Latin  Book.     By  Wm.  C.  Collar.  A.  M.,  and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  A.   M.     Boston  :     Ginn 
&  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  reading,  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  by  grounding 
the  learner  thoroughly  in  the  elements  through  abundant  and  varied  exercises  on  the  forms  and  more  important 
constructions  of  the  language.      It  has  a  "  Latin-English  Vocabulary,"  and  is  highly  recommended. 

The  Little  Master  (Illustrated).     By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.     Boston  :     Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  above  is  ihe  title  of  a  charming  story  of  school  life.  It  narrates  the  adventures  of  its  hero,  Chauncey 
Mayhew,  an  ambitious  youth,  in  his  attempts  to  govern  an  ungraded  country  school.  The  style  is  exception- 
ally pure,  the  moral  tone  elevating,  and  the  work,  considered  ail  in  all,  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  genuine  juvenile 
classic. 

Grammar  for  Common  Schools.     By  B.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.     Boston:     Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  general  plan  and  scope  of  this  book  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  concise,  numbering  113  pages,  and  is 
well  and  logically  arranged.  Due  prominence  is  given  to  the  sentence  which  is  recognized  as  the  true  basis  of 
all  language  study.  Parts  I.  and  11.  deal  with  the  parts  of  speech,  etc.;  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  syntax  and 
punctuation;  Part  IV.  treats  of  the  use  of  relative  pronouns,  irregular  verbs,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
sentences,  etc.;  and  in  the  Appendix  the  proper  sequence  of  tenses,  the  use  of  shall  and  will,  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  and  various  idiomatic  forms  of  expression  are  considered.  The  author  treats  parsing  with 
becoming  brevity,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  asserting  that  it  is  proper  to  say  "  the  weakest  of  the  two," 
or  that  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  best  usage  to  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition.  These  are  minor  points,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  detract  from  the  working  n.ent  of  the  book. 

>JOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Greek  and  Roman-  History  ;  or  Studies  in   General  History,  From  1000  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.     By  Mary  D. 
Sheldon.      Boston  :     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Bibliography  of  Education.     By  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfield.     Boston  :    D.'C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Philosophy  of  Wealth  Economic  Principles  Newly  Formulated.     By  John  B.   Clark,    .V  M. 
Boston  :     Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on   Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     Bv  J.  Bayma,  S.  J.,    Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Santa  Clara  College.     San  Francisco  :     A.  Waldteufel. 

''Clare  of  Claresmede,"  a  romance  by  Charles  Gibbon  ;  "Children  of  Gibeon,"  a  novel  by  Walter  Besa.nl 
and  "  King  Solomon's  Mints,"  a  novel  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  are  among  the  latest  pamphlets   received   from 
Harper's    Franklin    Square   Library.      New  York  :     Harper   &    Brothers.      For  sale  by  A.  I.    Bancroft  X:  Co., 
San  Erancisco. 

Atlantic  Monthly.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Atlantic  for  December  is  particularly  interesting.  It  has.  in  addition  to  its  usual  varied  literary  at- 
tractions, a  supplement  containing  the  oration  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  the  poem  "by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  delivered  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Harvard  University. 

St.   Nicholas.     New  York  :     The  Century  Company. 

The  December  or  Christmas  number  of  this  popular  magazine  is  full  of  good  things,  and  all  young  folks 
who  read  it  will  be  highly  delighted. 

Littki.l's  Living  Age.     Boston:     Littell&Co. 

For  in)!-'  than  forty  years  thi-.  standard  weekly  magazine  has  kept  its  readers  abreast  with  the  literary 
progress  of  the  age. 
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ECLECTIC    CERMAN     PRIMER. 

ECLECTIC    CERMAN    READERS    Three  Numbers. 

For  English  Schools.  By  \V.  I].  WEICK  and  ('.  GrbbnBR,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.  Exercises  in  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  English  into  German.  Les- 
sons in  Reading  and  Writing  German  Script.     Profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Eclectic  German  Readers  will  be  found  to  meet  the  widespread  demand  for  a  German 
series  equal  in  merit  and  attractiveness  to  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

ELEMENTARY    MECHANICAL    DRAWINC. 

For  School  and  Shop.  I'.y  Frank  ABORN,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools.  Designed  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  elementary  principle  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Part  I,  Geometrical  Drawing,  with  problems.  Part  II,  Constructive  Drawing,  with  prob- 
lems; preceded  by  a  chapter  on  "Draughting  Tools."  Illustrated.  One  volume,  lOnio, 
121  pp.  May  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and  Sample 
Copy  price,  35  cents. 

WHITE'S    PEDAGOGY. 

The  Klements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  ciscussion  of  the  science  and  art  of  school 
education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested 
in  education.      l2mo,  full  cloth.      Mailing  price,  $1.17. 

McCUFFEY'S    WORD    LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as 
found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciations  indicated  by  diacritical  marks; 
the  words  divided  into  syllables;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.  16 
mo,  80  pp..    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC    LANCUACE     LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalhlimer,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom  children  to  a  cor- 
rect use  of  the  elementary  form  of  speech,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  technical- 
ities of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Full  cloth,  12  mo.  Introduction  and  Sample 
Copy  price,  35  cents ;  Exchange  price,  20  cents. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 

of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.     Numbers  1  to  Z,  per  doz.%\.oo 

Ray's  Tablets,  single  Tablets  by  mail,  each 15 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  Thysiology  and  Hygiene 60 

Long's  Language  Ext  i.  ises,  Karl  1 15 

I  .cing's  Language  K\en  ises,  l'.irl   II 20 

Long's  Language  1   \en  ises,    Teacher's  Edition, 

including   Parts  I.  and  II 50 

Long's  language  Exercises,  Tart  III 30 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number 60 

Eclectic  Primary  U.  .S.  History 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  Price..    1.25 
Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 


Eclectic  Complete   Book-keeping $  .50 

Hlanks  for  same,  per  set 50 

Ke\  to  Eclectic  Hook-keeping 50 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

Smith's  English  Literature 1-0 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete I."TO 

Kay's  New  Astronomy 1.20 

y's  Political  Economy 1.2c 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  language 1.00 

Murdoch's  Anal]  tic  Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

'"SMi'o.lYAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  00,,  Publishers. ! 28 l?lft syV 
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DECEMBER  ATLANTIC 

CONTAINS,     IN     A     SUPPLEMENT, 

THE  ORATION, 

By    JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL. 

THE    POEM, 

By  OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES, 

At  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Harvard  College.  This  number  also  contains 

THE  OBJECT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY, 

By  the  late  ELISHA  MULFORD,  LL.   D. 

* 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  NOVEL, 

By  HARRIET   WATERS    PRESTON. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR    1887 

Will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism, 

Two  Serial  Stories  : 

THE    SECOND    SON. 

By  MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT  and  T.   B.  ALDRICH. 

PAUL    PATOFF, 

By    F.    MARION    CRAWFORD, 

Author  of   "A  Roman  Singer,"    "Mr.    Isaacs,"  etc. 

PAPERS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

By  JOHN  FISKE, 

Whose  previous  papers  have  been  so  interesting,  full  of  information  and  generally  popular. 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH, 

A  continuation  of  the  admirable  papers  comparing  the  French  and  English  people, 

By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

ESSAYS    AND    POEMS, 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

OCCASIONAL   PAPERS, 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  may  be  expected  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Thomas  Wentworth  HiccrN- 
son,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Edi-th  M.  Thomas, 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  George  E.  Woodberry,  George  Frederic  Parsons,  Maurice  Thomkon,  Lucv 
Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Burroughs,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell, 
Bradford  Torrey  and  many  others. 

TERMS:     $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free;  35  cents  a  number.     With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell  or  Holmes,  $5.00;  each  additional  portrait  $1.00. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by 
money-order,  draft  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 


No.  40  California  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


J.  CHESTER, 


Managing  Editor. 


Sixteen  Pages,   12  x   16. 


The   CALIF  iRNIA     PATRON  was  established   in  1875,    by  authority  and  under  thi  direction  of  the 

California  State  Grange,  as  a  fanners'  Journal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmer*  of  the  rnia, 

an  I  is  now  and  lias  1  j> -  n  wholly  devoted  t>.  tl>  ■  interests  of  the  harm  and  the  Grange,  It  has  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Farmers'  Exponent  and  Advocate,  and  Ins  been  so  well  recci\  appreciated   thai    its 

circulation  has  nearly  doubled  during  ihe  last  year. 

It  was  run  as  an  eiglu-pa^e  monthly  until  1878,  when  it  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 
March  6,  1880,  when  it  appeared  as  a  Weekly.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  its  size  was  increased  nearly  one- 
hah.     On  the  28th  of  1  li  tober,  1882,  its  size  was  attain  ini  n  ised. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1884,  it  was  again  increased  to  a  sixteen- 'age  paper,  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 
seienth  increase  was  made  January  1st,  1885,  to  the  present  attractive 

Published  weekly,  by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St., 

San  Francisco. 

Directors  r — The  Executive   Committee,  and  the  Master  of  the  California 

State  Grange. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— One  year,  $2.00;  Six  Months,  $1.00. 


THEREM/^. 


Tlie  Standard,  of  the  World, 

— AWARDED — 

Pirst  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 


INVALUABLE  TO 

MERCHANTS. 

LAWYERS, 
M  I  N  ISTE  R  S  . 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  REMINGTON  is  the  only  Writing  Machine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  Shrt  n<l 
business  men  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the  same  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
minutes  Of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  o\er 

the  pen,  while  lawyers  irii/i  an  eye  t<>  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  REMING- 
TON at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 


course  of   Ir 
address, 


It  can  be  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.  All  its  work  is  uniform 
and  mechanically  exact.  It-,  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  the  eyes,  hands  or  body.  It 
can  he  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  It  can  be  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  public  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.  The  writing  of  one  opera- 
tor can  easily  be  read  by  .mother.  We  claim  that  we  have  in  the  Stenograph 
a  system  ol  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
"east  tiresome  in  practice,  and  by  far  the  most  easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,  with  Manual,  $40.00;  with  Instruction,  $50.00.  This 
includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  plush  case,  paper,  and  full 
tion  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 


General  Agents. 


38  California  St.,  &  F. 
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NOW   COMPLETE: 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 
APPLETONS'  INSTRUCTIVE   READING-BOOKS. 

BY    JAMES   JOHONNOT. 

No.        I.    Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.     For  Little  Folks. 

No.      II.    Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors.     For  Young 

Folks. 
No.   III.    Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  Others.     For  Boys 

and  Girls. 
No.   IV.   Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their  Kin.     For  Young 

People. 
No.      V.  Glimpses  of  the  Animate   World:    Science  and    Literature  of 

Natural  History.     For  School  and  Home. 

£2F  Supplementary  reading-matter  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  rapid 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  right  methods  in  the  art  of  reading. 

83T  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  children  of  all  ages  than  studies  of  animate  nature. 
Not  only  are  perception  and  memory  appealed  to,  but  the  imaginative  and  comparative  facul- 
ties are  also  brought  into  healthful  play  ;  such  subjects  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  fitting  embodi- 
ments of  reading  exercises.  When  introduced,  monotone  and  sing-song  will  at  once  disap- 
pear, and  natural  reading  take  their  place. 

S3"  The  subject-matter  of  these  books,  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  and, 
withal,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  make  the  series  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  yet  issued  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  reading. 

a®"  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a  trial. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NOW    READY. 


SULLY'S  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

On  the  Basis  of  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BY  JAMES  SULLY,  M.  A. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  elements  of  Mental  Science,  with  special  applications  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  Students 
generally.  This  book  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  author's  "  Outlines,"  but  has  been 
mainly  rewritten  for  a  more  direct  educational  purpose,  and  is  essentially  a  new  work.  It  has 
been  heretofore  announced  as  "  Elements  of  Psychology." 

NOTE. — No  American  abridgments  or  editions  of  Mr.  Sully's  works  are  authorized  ex- 
cept those  published  by  the  undersigned. 

Price,  $l.SO.  Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms 
will  be  made  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles  and  on  class-supplies. 

BOSToNi   D.  APPLETON  &  CO,  Publishers,  Chicago, 

ATLANTA,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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S^*  1,300  000  Introduced  in  Eight  lontiis, 

Potter  Sl    McConnon's   Number  Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  AKI'UIMI  J  [i 

Pro-Menu  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Pap  r  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and  iper,  per  dozen $45 

rabtets  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  jo  lessons  eaJa,  perdoaen 86 

Tablet  V ill,  50 lessonsand  10 blank  pai  86 

Tablets  IX,  X,  X  J,  XII,  50  lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 86 

Answers  to  all  the  Tablets,  "       12 

Bel  ween  the  problems  and  the  spaoe  for  solving,  the  jiaper  is  perforated  an<l  can  l>e  detached  or  kept  intact, 
3iy  folding  back  the  pages  solved. 

My  mail  an  extra  charge  will  lie  made  of  three  cents  for  each  Tablet,  or  mailed  for  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 
the  S.irj;c  an  1  .six  for  A. 

These  Tablets  are  "ham. in"  as  a  great  convenience,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  NEW  and  omental 
problems,  in  a  convenient  and  practical  form  ;  riving  as  they  doa  large  number  of  carefully  graded  examples 
in  1  !mse  parts  of  Arithmetic  where  sui  h  work  is  most  need<  i.      I  bey  are  used  as  sti  ,  rj-  workto  the 

general  text  U«ik,  and  adoptions  are  not  considered  necessary. 

Tablets  and  Spelling  Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.  The  fre.:  use  of  the 
pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  iu  general  school  work  advances  the  drawing  and  penmanship,  while  the  hard 
grip  on  the  slate-pencil  retards.     The  .school  officials  of  <>>--   .any  have  condemned  the  use  of  slates  in  the 

Sc    liools. 

Ihe  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in  tne  last  eight  months,  from  San  Fran  Boston, 

his  been  hitherto  inkxamiiki)  1:1  the  introduction  of  any  school  publication  during  the  past  I'tn-it/  Fear* 
We  have  receive  I  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commending  this 
metho  1  of  teaching,  and  expressing  surjirise  that  such  a  system  liad  not  been  inaugurated  licfore. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK. 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages  of  from  five  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  l>e  written  out  on 

1  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  d<  tchedtma  handed  in  t>  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  bai  k  the 
pages  solved.  Nos.  i,  2,  3 are  beautifully  i  lustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.  No.  1  contains  t6  1  .i,xs  of 
-  npt,  expressly -drawn  and  engraved  ful  th  -  •  •—Vs.  Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy- 
books, with  doulde  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  II  have"  s.,.,Je  ruling. 

These  I.ani;ca(,k  'I  ABLETS  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  language  for 
development,  drill  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  iu 
natural  order,  after  the  exercises  have  liecn  once  used,  they  furnish  material  for  constant  review.  Con- 
ST RUCTIONS  an '(  CORRECTIONS  ate  prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.  COMPOSITION,  LETTERr 
WR1  riWG  and  BUSINESS  FORMS  may  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  gTade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  lam.i  .v.i.  rather 
than  of  the  old  time  GRAMMAR  lesson. 

FALSE  syntax,  with  reasons  far  correction-,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive.  Parsing  is 
not  ignored,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subjet  ts. 

I  nercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentem-e  buib"' -,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
memory  lessons,  etc.  The  design  is  to  train  the  PERCEPTIVE  and  kei>kksentative  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language, 

J'riee  the  same  as  Nntnlter  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model   Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NKW  EDITION  OF  SE  ITEM  HER,  1883,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING, 

Thirty-six  pages  test  white  />a/e>\  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  t  oast.  Price,  45  cents  jut  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  down.  Nos.  1,  2  ai  '  3,  extra  1  le  paper,  72  cents  per  dozen.  Written 
spelling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  iu  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition. 

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts. 

Fot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  style  is  clear  and  simple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  being  avoided.  Before  its  publication,  the 
portions  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  Stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discussed 
and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians. 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  iu  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Send  for  a  set  of  1  AVSON,  DUNTON  &  SiRIPNERS  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BOOKS, 
7  cents  each  (mailed),  Nos._iJ£,  2%,  3J4,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  trat 

Payson,  1  lunton  &  Scribner's  new  Writing  Charts,  on  la  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  for  $1.60. 

t  or  sale  by  all  Importers. 

or,  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

IO?   Chnnihrrs   St); ft.     \»>u-    V#»W.-. 


Teachers  #  School  Officers  mB  Pacific  Coasi ; 

The  house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &*Co.  continues 
All   its   Departments  in    Books  and   Stationery,    the   same   as' 

before  the  fire,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Law  Books, 
which  has  been  consolidated  with  another  house,  now  known 
as  "  Bancroft,  Whitney,  Co." 

We  continue  to  carry  in  stock  at  all  times,  a  very  exten- 
sive line  of 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS, 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL, 

SCHOOL  DESKS  ("TRIUMPH")  and 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

also,  a  complete  assortment  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Station- 
ery, and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  required  by  teachers, 
schools,  and  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Special  Discounts  to  Teachers. 


Be  sure  that  you  Address  All  Communications  to 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc. 

607  MARKET  STREET, 

Grand  Hotel  Building.  San    Francisco,   Cal. 


Printer,  Publisher  and  Stationer. 

Agent  and  Manufacturer  of Dur fee's  System  of  Abstracts, 
402.  404,  406,  408  Sansome  St..  S.   F. 


THE 
FAMOUS 

PIANO 


KNABE 

L.  M.  Gottschalk  : — 
"  The  best  instrument  now 
existing  in  both  hemi- 
spheres." 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  : — "  I  have  never  seen 
their  equal." 

Pauline  Lucca  :—"  The  Knabe  Piano  surpasses 
all  other  makes." 

The  Popular  HARRINGTON  PIANO  and 
the  CHICAGO  COTTAGE  ORGAN  depot. 

Music  Department  of 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents.         114  Dupont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FISCHER  PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

DURABILITY 

AND 

FINE    TONE. 

Extravagantly  praised    by  Clara    Louise 
Kellogg. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Just   what  every    School,  Office  and 
Library  need. 

MONTGOMERY'S 

MAP  AID  CHART  HOLDER, 

for  preserving  Maps  and  Charts 

and  holding  same  ready  for 

instant  use. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  ILL  MAPS, 

The    latest,   best   and    cheapest.     Accurate, 
complete  and  distinct. 

The  series  comprise — 

HEMISPHERES,       EUROPE, 
ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

UNITED  STATES, 
WORLD— Mercator  Projection. 

For  information  and  prices  on  the  above, 
and  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Supplies, 
address, 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 

204  Sansome  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

"THE  CORSET  EMPORIUM   OF  AMERICA." 


Our  Corsets  combine  Grace,   Comfort    and    Economy! 
Are  perfect  in  Shape  and  Finish. 

Sole  Agency  for  the 

WORLD  RENOWNED  WERLV  CORSETS; 
CELEBRATED  UNRIVALED  C.  B.  CORSETS; 
UNEXCELLED    FRENCH    N.    T.    CORSETS. 
And  all  other  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Brands. 

FREUD'S   CORSET   HOUSE, 

742  and  744  Market  Street, 
And  10  and  12  Dupont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

The  Standard  Pianos  of  the  World 


DOUBLE  TRIUMPH  AT  LONDON,  1885. 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition ;  also,  Grand  Gold   Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  "  Best  Pianos  and  several  meritorious  and 
useful  Inventions." 
General  Agent  for 

Steinway  &  Sons'  Pianos, 
Ernst  Gabler  Pianos, 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos, 
C.  Roenisch   Pianos, 
Burdett  Organs, 

Wilcox  &  White  Organs. 
Importer  of  American  and   Foreign   Band  Instru- 
ments, Accordeons,  Violins,    Guitars.    Sheet   Music, 
Books,  Etc.,  Etc.     Catalogues  mailed  free. 

MATH  IAS   CRAY, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent.  206  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Standard  forks  of  Eeference 

ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World §12  00 

Lippincott's    Biographical  Dictionary 12  00 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.     10  vols.     Cloth. . .    15  00 

Sheep 20  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 1000 

Reader's  Reference  Library.     8  vols 20  00 

Brewer's  Reference  Library.     3  vols 8  50 

Walker's  Handy-Book  of  Object  Lessons....     1  25 

Used  by  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco. 

Catalogue  of  School  Library  Books  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

JOSEPH    A.    HOFMANN, 
Book-seller  and  Stationer, 
208  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SEE  IT  BEFORE  BUYING  A  SEWING    MACHINE. 
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Manson's  Writing  Spellers. 

SPELLING  BLAMS  ABB  COPT  BOOKS  COMBINED, 


Manson's  WRiTiNg  Spellers  are  the  only  practical  books  ever  pub- 
lished ;  designed  for  written  spelling  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  novel  aid  is  furnished  in  these  books,  facilitating  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  scholars  in  penmanship  as  well  as  spelling. 

They  combine  the  advantages  of  a  copy-book  and  spelling-blank,  adapted 
to  any  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Causes  of  Bad  Writing. — Scholars  begin  to  write  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  and  the  use  of  copy-books  is  discontinued  in  the  upper  classes. 
They  are  thus  left  without  any  standard  for  imitation,  often  without  any  criti- 
cism, while  a  large  amount  of  writing  is  required  in  recitations,  compositions, 
examinations,  etc.  Another  cause  is  the  use  of  lead  pencils  instead  of  pens  ; 
loose  sheets  or  slips  of  paper  also  lead  to  careless  habits. 

Models  of  Standard  Script  Letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  every  pair  of  pages.  These  are  arranged  in  groups,  according 
to  similarity. 

The  combining  of  two  such  important  educational  features  as  the  copy 
book  and  spelling  blank,  in  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  practical  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  these  books  very  useful  and  popular. 

PLAN  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  a  set  of  Standard  Script  Letters  and  Figures.  The  Model 
Spelling  Blank,  the  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns  and  ruled  for  twenty- 
five  words  in  each  column. 

No.   i.      The  pages  are   divided  into   three  columns,   numbered  for  Word 

Writing. 
No.   2.     Into  two ;    the  first  for  Words,   the   second   for    Defining,   or   for 

Sentences. 
No.   3.     The  left  page  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  right  is  left   clear   for   illustrative 

sentences. 
At  the  head  of  each  word  column  is  a  blank  space  for  recording  the  rank 
of  the  pupil. 

Any  teacher  wishing  to  indroduce  these  will  receive  a  set  of  samples  free. 
Send  for  the  samples. 

FRIGES; 

The  Model  and  Economic  Blanks,  -  45c  per  doz. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  -      75c   "      " 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
A.   F.  GUNN,  General  Agent, 

329   Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco, 
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THE  NEWEST  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Reading  Charts,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hands  nf  the  Youngest  Pupils, 


CALKINS'    READING    CARDS. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS,   LL.    I  >., 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    NEW    ifORK    CITY. 


A  Complete  Set  of  Hand-Charts,  to  be  used  with  any  Series  of  School  Readers. 


These  cards  arc  prepared  to  lacilitate  the  learning  to  read  during  t he  first 
six  months  of  the  child's  instruction  in  written  language.  They  consist  ol 
two  sets  of  twelve  cards  each,  size  5  J^x8j^  inches,  printed  on  tough  manila 

board. 

The  First  Set  contains  493  different  words,  arranged  as  follows:  The 
first  six  contain  382  single  words  in  common  use.  each  printed  in  extra  large 
type  ;  also  in  Script.  The  other  cards  of  this  set  contain  267  pairs  of  words 
in  common  use,  including  310  different  words,  165  of  which  are  new  words 
t -at  are  not  given  on  the  first  six  cards  of  this  set.  Type  and  Script,  same  as 
the  first  six. 

The  Second  Set,  cards  1,  2,  3,  contain  84  phrases,  or  1  1  2  different  words. 
30  of  which  are  new.  Cards  4,  5,  6,  contain  77  short  sentences,  or  126 
different  words,  47  of  which  are  new.  Cards  7  and  8  contain  33  sentence!: 
with  words  arranged  mostly  in  pairs,  Nos.  9  and  10.  26  sentences,  in 
phrases.  These  include  159  different  words,  36  of  which  are  new.  Nos.  11 
and  12  contain  groups  of  sentences  more  or  less  related.  These  are  printed 
in  type  only,  and  include  164  different  words,  40  of  which  are  new. 

The  Two  Sets  contain  a  vocabulary  of  646  different  words. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  is  a  guaranty  of  thorough  workmanship  in  tin- 
preparation  of  these  cards. 

PRICE,   18   CENTS    PER    SET. 

FOR    PRIMARY    TEACHERS, 

CALKINS'  FIRST  READING 

From  Blackboard  to  Books, 
Which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using  the   Reading  Cards,  sug 
gestions  for  teaching  spelling,  and  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics. 

PRICE,     54     CENTS. 

IJIISDN,  BLRKEMHN,  TRYLDR  &  CO,, 

PUBLISHERS,   New  York  and  Chicago, 

A,   F,   SUNN,   General  Agent  far  the  Pacific  Coast.  329  Sansome  Street,  San 

Francisco, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


Barnes'  New  National  Headers.  5  numbers.  The  most  at- 
tractive series  of  Readers  in  print. 

Barnes9  Arithmetics.  A  short  course,  in  two  numbers,  by  Jo- 
seph Ficklin.  Distinguished  by  logical  arrangement,  clear  statement  of 
principles,  well  constructed  examples,  simplicity  of  methods,  omission  of  non- 
essentials. 

Bames9  Geographies.  By  James  Monteith.  In  two  numbers, 
Elementary  and  Complete.  These  new  Geographies  contain  all  the  features 
which  have  made  the  other  books  of  the  author  so  popular,  with  many  new 
ones.  In  mechanical  execution  no  Geographies  hitherto  published  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

Monteith9S  Physical  Geo(/ra}>/ii/.  A  concise  but  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  manner  and  amount 
suited  to  the  average  high  school. 

Barnes"  Primary  History  of  the  United  States.     The 

latest  addition  to  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  series. 

Bardeen's  Complete  Rhetoric,  for  extended  courses,  and 

Bardeen's  Shorter  Rhetoric,  are  distinguished  by  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  and  abundance  of  apt  and  entertaining  illustrations.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  all  Rhetorics. 

Bames9  Drawing  Series.      Equal  to  any.     By  many  considered 

superior  to  all. 

Ryan's  Vocalist.  A  collection  of  one,  two  and  four-part  music 
from  the  best  composers,  with  hymns  for  chapel  exercises,  for  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries  and  glee  clubs.  Not  a  shoddy  piece  in  the  book,  and 
yet  not  too  difficult  for  easy  masteiy. 


For  samples  or  information  concerning  the  above  books,  or  others  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  address 

EDWARD    F.   ADAMS, 

327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Till-;  TKACHING  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
[Concluded  from  our  November  Number.] 

In  the  next  grade  the  Board  of  Education  introduced  a  text-book — Har- 
vey's English  Grammar — leaving  the  allotment  of  the  work  to  me.  The  task 
set  by  me  for  a  year's  work  in  this  (Second)  grade,  consisted  of  fifty-four  para- 
graphs, with  occasional  subdivisiohs.  Four  of  these  on  the  use  of  capita!  let- 
ters, and  two  on  dividing  words  into  syllables,  are  strictly  spelling  and  not  what 
is  generally  known  as  grammar.  The  other  paragraphs  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  giving  directions  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  prepositions,  referred  entirely 
to  classes  of  words,  that  is,  "parts  of  speech,"  and  their  changes  of  form  or 
inflections.  The  essential  portions  of  this  work  were  already  pretty  well  under- 
stood b)-  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  oral  instruction  given  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  consequently,  the  chief  good  derived  from  the  book  tasks  referred 
to,  was  that  they  confirmed  and  expanded  the  beliefs  already  possessed  by  the 
pupils. 

I  am  at  this  moment  in  doubt  whether  the  time  thus  spent  during  this,  the 
seventh  school  year,  in  the  acquirement  of  the  useful  book-knowledge  indicated, 
would  or  would  not  be  better  employed  in  gaining  additional  practice  in  the 
use  of  language,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  preceding  grades  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  result  would  be,  had  the  attempt  been  made  to  gulp  the 
entire  unselected  text  through  half  the  book. 

Here  is  the  First  or  highest  Grammar  tirade  course  (eighth  year). 

Review  the  work  of  theSecond  Grade,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  whatever 
you  consider  of  value  in  the  notes.     Remember  the   standard:  that  is  will 

correct  or  prevent  an  error  in  the  use  of'  language.     I  rive  so  much  attention  to  the  analysi 
sentences  as  will  enable  the  pupils    to    discover  the    modifiers  of  the  subject    ami    predicate, 
or  of  other    words,  and    to    determine    what   improvements,   if  any,  made  in  placing 

them. 

Have  pupils  study  the  article  on  punctuation,  pages  238  to  255.     Do  not  require  them  to 
commit  the  rules  to  memory,  but  lead  them  to  make  general  rules  for  the  use  of  each  punctu- 
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ation  mark;  such  as,  commas  are  used  where  "and"  or  some  other  connecting  word  is 
omitted.  They  are  also  used  to  separate  explanatory  words,  phrases  and  clauses  from  the 
context. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  their  best  attention  to  such  portions 
of  the  chapters  on  syntax  (pages  136  to  237)  as  treat  of  the  proper  construction  of  sentences, 
and  they  are  just  as  earnestly  requested  to  pass  whatever  will  not  teach  the  student  "  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly." 

When  I  say  that  the  number  of  paragraphs  set  by  me  for  study  by  Second 
and  First  Grade  pupils  is  less  than  one-third  as  great  as  the  number  of  pages, 
exclusive  of  Prosody,  in  this  grammar,  I  show  as  plainly  as  possible  my  opin- 
ion of  its  suitability  as  a  text-book  for  elementary  classes. 

2.  My  answer  to  the  second  question — when  should  a  text-book  on 
grammar  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  ? — now  seems  obvious.  If  the 
book  were  properly  arranged,  and  if  the  pupil  had  previously  been  instructed 
and  exercised  on  the  plan  here  suggested,  I  would  present  his  grammar  to 
him  so  soon  as  he  could  study  it  understanding^,  which  would  be  during  the 
last  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  second-last  year  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"grammar  course" — the  seventh  or  eight  year  in  school. 

I  repeat,  I  have  experimented  carefully  and  fairly  on  the  lines  here  set 
forth,  and  I  believe  the  children  of  San  Francisco  never  before  possessed  so 
fluent  or  correct  a  language  habit  as  they  now  possess,  and  I  know,  beyond 
all  cavil,  that  every  grade  and  class  has  a  far  better  acquaintance  with  true, 
practical  grammar,  than  any  was  capable  of  showing  when,  but  a  few  years 
since,  they  were  all  engulfed  in  grammatical  technicalities,  and  used  text- 
books from  the  second  school-year  on. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  first  question — What  should  be  the  scope  of  our 
common  school  grammar  ? 

I  would  have  it  consist  of  two  parts — one  taking  the  place  of  what  is 
known  as  Etymology,  and  treating  of  classes  of  words  and  their  grammatical 
changes  or  inflections,  and  the  other  taking  the  place  of  Syntax,  and  which  I 
wouid  name  Rules  of  Speech  or  of  Language. 

I  would  leave  Orthography  and  Prosody  to  be  more  appropriately  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  Surely,  vocals,  sub-vocals  and  aspirates  ;  labials,  dentals,  pala- 
tets,  nasals,  etc.,  are  better  suited  for  a  work  on  Stenography  than  for  the  first 
pages  of  an  English  Grammar,  and  even  the  rules  for  using  capitals  and  for 
dividing  words  into  syllables  would  be  more  available  among  the  pages  of  a 
reader,  where  they  could  be  so  much  better  exemplified. 

What  I  would  place  under  the  heads  named  and  what  I  would  omit,  can 
best  be  shown  by  following  the  chapters  on  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  reviewing 
the  rules  of  syntax  as  generally  given. 

The    Article. 
Being  a  noun  modifier  need  not  separately  be  classified.      Under  "  Rules 
of  Speech,''  directions  should  be  given  for  the  correct  use  of  A  and  An. 

Nouns  or  Names. 
Distinguishing  names  of  particular  members  of  any  class  are  commenced 
with  capital  letters. 
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The  endings  of  nouns  are  generally  changed  to  express  number,  and 
sometimes  to  denote  the  gender. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  imply  ownership  an  s,  with  apostrophe,  is  added 
to  a  noun,  but  the  new  word  is  not  a  noun.  In  the  expression  (iive  me 
John's  hat— John's  is  not  the  name  of  anything,  but  it  describes  hat,  and  is 
therefore  a  noun  modifier  or  an  adjective.  It  is  no  more  an  inflection  of  John 
than  jumper  is  of  jump,  or  goodness  of  good. 

Under  Rules  of  Speech  the  proper  places  of  the  subject^  the  verb  and  the 
object  should  be  shown  and  directions  should  be  given  for  properly  pla<  ing  their 
modifiers. 

If  we  except  the  possessive  form,  nouns  have  no  inflection  for  case. 

Adjectn  es. 

Words  or  expressions  which  describe  or  modify  nouns,  are  adjectives. 
Single  or  one-word  adjectives  are  inflected  to  show  the  degree  of  quality  im- 
plied. 

A  rule  of  speech  should  teach  us  when  to  use  the  comparative  and 
when  the  superlative. 

Pronouns     Personal. 

Substitute  nouns — have  inflections,  or  more  correctly,  different  words  to 
denote  their  person^  n umber,  gender  and  ease. 

Of  the  words  called  Relative  Pronouns,  one  (who)  has  a  case  inflection  and 
the  other  (which)  borrows  its  possessive. 

The  Rules  of  Speech  should  give  directions  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the 
verb  used  with  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  third  person,  singular;  upon  the  proper 
use  of  who  and  whom  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  words 
known  as  Demonstrative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  Verb. 

The  action  word  or  statement-making  word  has  a  change  of  form  to  ac- 
company nouns  and  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  and  another  to  accompany 
the  almost  obsolete  word  thou.  The  other  inflections  of  the  verb  show  the 
time  of  the  action. 

Several  Rules  of  Speech  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  times  and  moods 
are  needed.  Some  of  those  generally  accepted  are  incorrect.  Directions 
upon  the  use  of  shall  and  will  should  also  be  found  in  the  Rules. 

Thk  Adverb. 

The  chief  use  of  the  Adverb  is  to  modify  the  verb  that  is  to  show  the 
manner  of  the  action,  but  it  also  modifies  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  are  inflected  by  comparison.  They  are  generally 
formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  Iv, 

Rule  of  Speech. — They  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  adjectives. 

The  Preposition. 

The  main  use  of  the  Preposition  seems  to  be  to  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  objects.     It  has  no  inflections. 
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The  Rules  of  Speech  should  give  directions  for  choosing  suitable  Prepo- 
sitions to  use  with  other  words. 

The  Conjunction. 

Conjunctions  are  merely  connecting  words. 

The  Rules  of  Speech  should  show  that  corresponding  conjunctions  are 
frequently  used  in  pairs,  and  that  mistakes,  such  as  using  or  for  nor,  or  as  for 
so,  should  be  avoided.  Also,  that  conjunctions  should  generally  connect  the 
same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  what  I  consider  the  es- 
sentials of  English  Etymology,  in  about  the  same  manner  in  which  I  would 
outline  a  course  of  study  for  some  young  man  who  might  desire  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  I  have  omitted  many  things  that  would  tend  to  correct  errors,  but  I  have 
thrown  out  a  great  deal  which,  however  well  it  may  apply  to  other  languages, 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  apply  to  English. 

Rules  of  Speech  or  Syntax. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  a  number  of  instances  in  which  hints,  gen- 
erally found  among  the  pages  of  the  chapters  on  Etymology,  should  be  classed 
with  rules  of  language,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  criticize  some  of  the  "  Rules  of 
Syntax  "  which  we  compel  our  school  children  to  commit  to  memory.  The  air 
is  full  of  rumors  of  violence,  and  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  you  through 
Harvey's  Syntax,  which  occupies  just  101  pages  of  his  English  Grammar.  In 
the  little  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  chapter  on  Syntax,  notes  and  all, 
takes  up  but  eleven  pages. 

First  of  all — Syntax  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  proper 
construction  of  sentences.  This,  of  course,  we  must  remember  all  the  way 
through. 

Rule  I.     "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and    person." 

About  the  first  remark  of  a  person  captiously  inclined  would  be:  "How  can 
a  word  which  merely  implies  the  doing  of  something  have  number  signifying 
'one  or  more  than  one?":  And  again — "How  can  a  word  which  does  not  de- 
note '  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of,'  have  per- 
son?" Well,  I  don't  know  ;  but,  I  suppose  it  is  meant  that  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  verb  whenever  the  number  or  person  of  the  subject  is  changed ; 
but  upon  examination  I  find  that  no  change  occurs  in  the  verb  except  when 
the  subject  is  either  third  person,  singular,  or  second  person,  singular,  and  I 
find,  besides,  that  the  language  has  found  a  way  of  avoiding  the  inflection  in 
the  latter  case ;  so  that,  except  when  the  verb  to  be  is  used,  we  have  a  rule 
which  is  wrong  five  times  out  of  six.  Neither  can  I  see  how  this  rule  teaches 
the  proper  construction  of  sentences. 

'•  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and  person," 
is  another  rule  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Every  adjective  belongs  to  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood." 
It  is   too  bad  that  the  author  failed  to   make   this  rule  general.     It  would 
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have   been  so  much   more  comprehensive  had  he  said    "  Every  descriptive 
word  describes  something 

Here  is  a  good  Rule  of  Speech  although  it  tells  little  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sentence  :  "The  Distributive  Pronouns,  each,  every,  either,  neither, 
agree  with  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs  in  the  singular  number  only."  The 
following  is  of  no  consequence.  "One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  it 
or  depends  upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood." 

This  is  good  :     "Adjectives  should  not  be  used  as  adverbs  ;  nor  adverbs 
as  adjectives,"  and  the  following  really  does  tell  something  about  theconstnn  turn 
of  a  sentence  :     "  Adverbs  are,  generally  speaking,  placed  after  verbs,  before  ad 
jectives   and    other  adverbs \  and    in    compound  tenses,  between  the  auxiliary 
and  the  participle." 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  detail.  Many  of  the  alleged  Rules  of  Syn- 
tax still  found  in  most  of  our  grammars  are  nonsensical,  or,  at  least  in  part, 
untrue,  and  very  few  indeed  attempt  what  the  definition  of  syntax  would  im- 
ply, namely,  to  teach  the  proper  construction  of  sentences.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  text-books  lately  published  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
construction  of  sentences,  but  most  of  them  contain  a  jumble  of  parsing,  an- 
alysis, synthesis  and  syntax  bewildering  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  none  of 
them,  that  I  have  seen,  seems  to  understand  that  the  English  is  a  language  of 
position  which  has  already  lost  many  of  its  inflected  forms,  with  a  tendency  to 
lose  more  of  them,  and  that  consequently  the  rules  of  highly  inflected  languages 
like  the  Eatin  and  Greek  will  not  apply  to  it.  For  the  same  reason,  most  likely, 
they  appear  to  have  missed  the  great  rule  of  syntax  :  Place  the  modifiers  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  words  they  modify. 

Parsing  and  Analysis. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  parsing  or  analysis  because  I  honestly  believe  they 
merit  little  attention,  especially  the  former.  If  the  subject  or  object,  tne  per- 
son or  case,  were  to  be  discovered  by  the  endings  of  the  words,  parsing  might 
be  necessary ;  but  in  English  the  position  determines  the  subject  or  object, 
and  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  words  which  have  different  forms  to. show  person. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  arguments  on  this  score.  You  can  all  think  for  your- 
selves how  little  parsing  has  done  to  enable  you  to  speak  and  write  grammatic- 
ally. 

Dugald  Stewart  gives  the  following  illustration  of  analysis  and  synthesis  : 

"  Suppose  a  knot  of  a  very  artificial  construction  to  be  put  into  my  hands  as  an  exorcise 
for  my  ingenuity,  ami  that  I  was  required  to  investigate  a  rule,  which  others  as  well  as  my- 
self, might  he  able  to  follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrical  synthesis,  I  should  have  to 
try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various  experiments  which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had. 
at  last,  hit  upon  the  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however,  would 
evidently  he  so  completely  tentative  and  its  final  success  would,  after  ail,  he  so  extremely 
doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail  to  biggest  immediately  the  idea  of  tracing  the 
knot  through  all  the  various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  or  unknittini; 
each  successive  turn  of  the  thread  in  retrograde  order,  from  the  last  to  the  first.  After  gain- 
ing this  first  step,  were  all  the  former  complications  restored  again,  by  an  inverse  repetition 
of  the  same  operations  which  I  had  performed  in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rule  would  be 
obtained  for  solving  ihe  problem  originally  proposed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  address 
or  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  the  general  method,  probably  gained,  which  would  encourage 
me  to  undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  arduous  tasks  of  a  similar  description." 
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This  extract  shows  clearly  the  close  connection  which  should  be  main- 
tained between  analysis  and  synthesis  ;  that  analysis  is  the  means  and  synthesis 
the  end  ;  that  we  should  take  apart  the  better  to  learn  how  to  reconstruct. 
Now,  this  illustration  will  apply  almost  anywhere,  except  to  the  current  system 
of  grammatical  analysis.  There  we  seem  to  pull  to  pieces  merely  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  undoing.  Indeed,  the  chief  object  would  seem  to  be,  the  invention  of 
technical  terms  for  every  loop  of  the  knot.  We  are  careful  to  have  our  pupils 
distinguish  simple,  complex,  compound,  declarative,  interrogative  and  exclama- 
tory sentences  from  one  another,  and  they  must  learn  all  about  compound  sen- 
tences having  complex  members,  and  others  in  which  phrase  or  clause  subjects, 
objects  or  attributes  occur  and — the  only  useful  thing  in  the  lot — they  must  dis- 
tinguish between  modifiers  of  the  subject,  predicate  and  object;  but  all  this  time 
they  have  not  learned  how  properly  to  place  the  modifiers  of  their  own  sen- 
tences, and  they  are  giving  so  much  time  to  grammar  and  analysis,  that  they 
cannot  have  nearly  enough  practice  in  the  use  of  language. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  remind  you,  that  these  are  my  opinions,  and 
that  if  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right.  Perhaps,  without  being 
wrong  exactly,  my  views  may  be  extreme,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  many 
of  those  who  seem  ever  ready  to  oppose  the  simplification  of  school  work, 
would  quit  arguing  that  whatever  7vas  is  right,  and  set  themselves  to  improve 
upon  the  past  of  English  Grammar,and  thus  to  better  the  present  of  the  school- 
boy, I  should  soon  have  more  supporters  in  my  camp. 
Joseph  O'Connor, 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Francisco. 


THE     CHAUTAUQUA     CIRCLE     AT     WRIGHTVILLE. 

THE  indefatigable  young  school  teacher  made  her  Saturday  afternoon's 
work  as  effectual  as  the  morning's  had  been,  and  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Circle  had  seen  each  lady  member  and  pressed  her  into  the  service.  The 
consequence  was  that  all  the  sweet  persuasiveness  of  womankind  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  young  men  of  Wrightville,  and  when  Mr.  Chapman  took  his 
place  at  the  teacher's  desk,  on  the  second  Friday  evening  of  January,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  full  house.  Every  Chautauquan  answered  to  the  roll-call  with 
a  text  of  Scripture  illustrating  the  Moral  Law.  This  had  become  one  of  the 
standing  rules  ;  each  week  the  calling  of  the  roll  was  the  signal  for  a  brief 
thought  or  quotation  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  The  quotations  of 
January  were  all  to  be  Scriptural,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  were  more  verses 
from  the  Bible  committed  to  memory  in  Wrightville  during  that  month  than 
there  had  been  before  during  any  single  month  since  its  settlement. 

The  irresistable  logic  of  the  little  book  they  were  studying  had  its  legiti- 
mate effect.  It  arrested  attention,  stimulated  thought,  confirmed  faith,  answered 
many  a  doubt,  cleared  up  mysteries,  and  gave  to  every  candid  mind  enlighten- 
ment. It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  large  Bible-class,  which  met  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  was  attended  by  many  who  had  never  before  given  these 
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great  themes  any  thoughtful  study.  Young  men,  like  Dr.  Hall,  took  up 
for  the  first  time  the  Bible,  as  they  would  any  other  book,  with  a  spirit  of  honest 
inquiry,  and  the  result  was  a  deep  and  wide-spread  religious  interest. 

One  of  the  new  young  men  members  proved  to  be  quite  an  athlete,  and 
very  bashfully  and  reluctantly  led  the  Circle  the  week  in  which  was  read  "How 
to  get  Strong."  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  as  he  was  out  of  employment 
and  now  was  induced  to  take  a  gymnastic  class,  which  at  least  paid  his  way  till 
he  found  other  occupation. 

The  Circle  had  no  more  backslidings.  It  held  its  membership  of  forty 
straight  through  the  Chautauqua  year.  Mr.  Fiske  was  now  an  enthusiastic 
member,  and  led  the  class  while  it  studied  Latin  literature.  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
Plutarch  and  Xenophen,  grew  to  be  household  words  in  Wrightville.  There 
was  conversation  in  many  a  plain  family,  which  would  have  been  called  classi- 
cal, in  more  cultured  circles. 

And  then  came,  last  of  all  the  books,  the  "Stories  From  English  History." 
It  was  voted  by  all  not  a  study,  but  an  entertainment.  Mrs.  Chapman  sat  in 
the  teacher's  place,  in  May  and  June,  but  her  duties  were  most  delightful.  The 
Circle  ran  with  wonderful  smoothness.  The  shyest  members  had  learned  to 
answer  questions  in  audible  tones,  and  were  even  growing  bold  enough  to  ask 
them.  Miss  Thurston  had  the  rare  gift  of  drawing  out  people,  and  thus  liter- 
ally educating  them.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  timid  souls  to  have  their 
half-fledged  ideas  promptly  met  by  her  cheerful  and  warm  "  that  is  true,"  or 
"that  is  suggestive— let  us  remember  that  thought;"  and  often  she  (aught 
quickly  a  blundering  statement  or  answer,  and  clothing  it  in  her  own  clear 
words,  would  repeat  it  soon  after  with  the  graceful  reference,  "as  Mr-  Thomp- 
son suggests,"  or,  "Mrs.  Lieb  says." 

Through  all  her  teaching  and  guiding,  ran  her  charming  way  of  saying 
"  we,"  which  John  Thompson  had  characterized  so  long  before  as  "  nice''  It 
was  not  art,  but  genuine  sympathy.  She  had  been  a  student  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  had  known  and  revered  Professor  Henry  15.  Norton.  Upon 
her,  as  upon  hundreds  of  other  young  students,  he  had  made  a  deep  and  life- 
long impression.  No  one  who  appreciated  him  or  his  teaching,  could  ever 
again  smile  at  ignorant  e,  or  stupidity.  A  heavenly  pity,  a  sweet  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  least  gifted,  and  a  Christ-like  sympathy  with  the  lowest  hu- 
man being,  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  great  and  good  teacher.  Kate 
Thurston  had  (aught  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  Her  quick  tears  had  (lowed 
not  once  or  twice  only,  so  she  heard  him  meet  the  crude,  and  perhaps,  even 
irrelevant  answer  of  a  dull  school  with  "Yes,  there's  something  in  that  idea." 
It  was  her  one  great  desire  now  to  exemplify  this  helpful  spirit. 

These  Wrightville  Chautauquans,  however,  surprised  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  with  their  ability.  John  Thompson  affirmed  that  there  were  more 
"talents"  lying  around  Wrightville  "hid  in  napkins,"  bef  re  Miss  Thurston 
came,  than  there  ever  were  "  in  old  Judee." 

It  certainly  required  an  immense  amount  of  tact    and  energy  to  coax  the 
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maiden  essay  or  speech  out  of  the  average  member,  but  the  effort  brought 
courage,  and  courage  soon  grew  into  self-possession  and  fearlessness. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  Circle,  was  the  practical  gram- 
matical knowledge  which  its  members  gained.  A  critic,  generally  Mr.  Fiske, 
always  took  impartial  note  of  all  failures,  either  in  pronunciation  or  syntax,  and 
faithfully  reported  them  at  the  close  of  each  meeting.  As  a  result,  everybody's 
speech  was  improved.  Mr.  Brooks,  by  heroic  effort,  learned  to  put  a  final  g 
on  her  participles,  and  Christian  Lieb  nearly  paralyzed  his  tongue  with  his  de- 
termined work  over  our  ws  and  t/t's. 

In  a  hundred  ways  the  young  teacher  found  her  Chautauqua  Circle  self- 
rewardful.  The  school-room  showed  the  increased  intelligence  of  her  pupils' 
homes.  A  perceptible  brightening  of  young  wits  grew  out  of  the  new  atmos- 
phere for  parents,  who  were  Chautauquans,  took  far  greater  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren's education,  and  so  encouraged  them.  There  was  but  one  opinion  in 
Wrightville  as  to  the  teacher  and  her  work.  The  people  had  never  had  such 
a  school,  and  they  were  not  alone  in  saying  it.  From  all  quarters  there  came 
to  Miss  Thurston  earnest  words  of  praise,  and  urgent  invitations  to  resume  her 
work  there  in  the  coming  Fall — all  of  which  filled  her  heart  with  thankfulness. 
The  school  closed  the  last  of  May  with  an  evening  entertainment,  in  which  all 
the  students,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  acquitted  themselves  most  credit- 
ably. Little  black  Pete  covered  himself  with  glory,  by  his  capital  recitation  of 
"  How  Persimmons  Served  the  Baby,"  and  one  of  the  young  Spanish  girls, 
under  the  teacher's  supervision,  gave  an  excellent  essay  upon  "Life  in  a  Pueblo 
in  Good  Old  Times."  Everywhere  could  be  seen  the  guiding  hand  of  the  true 
teacher,  bringing  out  the  individuality  of  each  pupil.  Finally,  the  evening  ex- 
ercises were  over.  The  last  pair  of  small  arms  had  given  Miss  Kate  a  fervent 
embrace.  The  last  sweet  little  pleading  voice  had  charged  her  to  be  sure  to 
come  back  next  Fall,  and  Kate,  with  shadow  and  sunshine  in  her  heart  and 
face,  gathered  up  her  personal  effects  and  stood  ready  to  lock  the  door,  so  soon 
as  her  friend  Thompson  had  put  out  the  lights.  Martha  and  Jennie  Brooks 
were  waiting  for  her,  but  some  one  else  was  waiting  too,  and  the  girls  very  con- 
siderately took  young  Thompson's  offered  escort  and  moved  on. 

"  Let  me  take  your  books  and  parcels,  Miss  Thurston,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  and 
so  they  too  walked  homeward. 

"  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Chautauquans  to  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
you  will  please  make  no  plans  for  going  away  till  we've  had  our  last  '  round- 
table,'  and  that  will  be  to-morrow." 

"  To  morrow?"  echoed  Kate  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  we're  growing  very  independent  of  our  President,  and  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent,  have  planned  a  picnic  out  in  the  canon,  where  we're  to 
have  our  round-table,  gypsy  fa.shion,  with  sundry  unusual  accompaniments, 
such  as  refreshments,  followed  by  toasts,  etc.  And  I'm  also  to  tell  you,"  he 
went  on,  gaily,  "that  you  are  strictly  forbidden  to  feel  any  care  or  responsibility 
in  this  affair." 

"  Did  they  tell  you  to  ask  for  my  resignation?"  she  demurely  enquired. 
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"No,  that  really  wasn't  spoken  of.  It's  to  be  a  very  temporary  abdica- 
tion of  your  prerogatives." 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  "  I'll  have  to  stay,  I  think,  and  I'll  try  to  be  humble 
and  unobtrusive,  and  without  any  fears  of  being  discrowned  ;  but  I'm  glad  it 
will  make  only  a  day's  delay  with  me,  for,  like  the  soldier  in  the  poet's  story, 
'great  is  the  longing  that  I  have  to  see  my  mother.'" 

"I  have  still  another  commission,"  said  the  Doctor,  "indeed  I  feel  quite 
like  a  .Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  or  some  other 
high  official." 

"I  wish  I  could  step  upon  a  stump  or  something  to  make  the  scene  more 
effective,"  said  Kate. 

"O!  don't  disconcert  me,"  begged  her  friend.     "The  board  of  Trusti 
requests  me  formally  to  invite  you  to  return  to  Wrightville  in  August,  and  with 
an  increased  salary  and  an  assistant,  if  you  desire,  again  to    take  charge  of  its 
school." 

Miss  Thurston  made  a  low  bow.  "I  will  take  the  offer  under  considera- 
tion," she  said  with  much  show  of  dignity,  "and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  con- 
vey that  answer,  with  my  profound  thanks,  to  the  honorable  body  which  you 
represent." 

And  then,  after  a  little,  Dr.  Hall  spoke  with  entire  seriousness.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  let  you  slip  away,  Miss  Thurston,  without  saying  just  a  word  to 
you  of  my  personal  indebtedness." 

"  Don't,  I  beg  of  you.     I  have  done  nothing,"  she  pleaded. 

"Yes,  you  have,  more  than  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "you  have  taught  me 
that  life  is  worth  living.  Yes,  and  more  than  this,  you  have  taught  me  how  to 
live.  I  am  no  longer  walking  in  darkness  but  in  the  light,  and  I  must  speak  to 
you  of  it." 

She  gave  her  hand  to  him  with  frank  cordiality,  and  although  he  could  not 
see  her  lace,  he  could  feel  the  sweet  earnestness  of  her  words.  "  1  am  more 
than  glad,  Dr.  Hall;"  and  then  they  said  good  night.  ML  11.  Field. 

San  Jose. 

HOW     TO     STUDY     HISTORY. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  creditable  to  the  brains  of  children  that 
they  are  apt  to  rebel  against  the  study  of  history,  as  it  is  usually  presented 
to  them.  Why  should  any  boy  or  girl  sincerely  wish  to  know  in  which  Olym- 
piad the  victory  of  Corcebus  took  place,  or  whether  Ottoman  was  or  was  not 
the  son  of  Ortogrul  ?  When  the  witty  Madame  du  Chatelet  owned  to  Voltaire 
her  profound  indifference  as  to  this  last  point,  he  did  not  reprove  her,  but 
rather  praised  her.  He  told  her  that  she  was  quite  right  in  her  indifference,  but 
that  if  history  could  only  be  taught  as  it  should  be — with  the  really  unimport- 
ant names  and  elates  left  out,  and  those  only  retained  which  really  throw  light 
on  manners  or  great  events — history  would  then  become  for  her  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  studies.  Then,  when  Voltaire  himself  wrote  history,  he  carried 
out  his  own  theories,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  school. 
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There  still  remains  among  us  many  educational  institutions  where  historic 
teaching  means  only  a  list  of  names,  or  a  complex  chart  or  "River  of  Time. ' 
A  graduate  of  a  Boston  Grammar  School  once  told  me  that  she  was  required  in  her 
school  days,  to  put  on  paper  every  date  that  occurred  in  the  portion  of  Wor- 
cester's History  studied  by  the  class.  On  a  large  sheet  she  made  five  columns 
of  these  dates  ;  she  then  learned  them  by  heart  so  thoroughly  that  she  could 
repeat  them  backward,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  had  forgotten  every 
one. 

Warned  by  experience,  when  she  herself  became  a  High-School  teacher,  she 
adopted  a  wholly  different  plan.  Taking  the  successive  periods,  she  gave  her 
pupils  in  each  case  a  few  outlines  and  a  few  dates  from  the  manual.  Then  she 
gave  a  few  questions,  of  which  they  were  to  learn  the  answers  for  themselves, 
in  such  books  as  they  could  find  in  the  school  library  or  elsewhere.  They  were 
to  bring  to  her  all  the  light  they  could  obtain  ;  she  was  to  add  whatever  she 
had.  From  time  to  time  wider  examinations  summed  up  the  whole.  This 
method  often  led  to  prolonged  study  of  particular  points.  Thus  the  Reforma- 
tion occupied  one  paragraph  in  the  manual  they  used,  but  to  that  one  para- 
graph her  class  devoted  six  lessons.  The  pupils  eagerly  discussed  every  point 
of  the  Reformation,  talking  it  over — Protestants  and  Catholics  together — with 
perfect  freedom,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  passed  a  written  examination 
that  amazed  her. 

Nor  did  the  benefit  end  here.  Her  pupils  found  their  love  of  books  rap- 
idly develop  when  the  charm  of  a  special  investigation  was  offered  to  them, 
and  one  young  girl  told  her,  several  years  later,  that  her  whole  intellectual  ac- 
tivity dated  from  this  course  of  lessons,  and  that  whereas  she  had  before  been 
content  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  novels,  she  had  ever  since 
demanded  better  food. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  suggesting  nothing  new  to  teachers  of  experience. 
I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  obstacles  to  any  course  that  demands  original  research 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  this  flavor  of  original  research 
on  however  small  a  scale,  that  makes  history  take  any  real  root  in  the  mind, 
and  a  single  period  or  event  explored  in  this  way  fixes  the  very  facts  more  viv- 
idly on  the  mind  than  if  they  had  been  learned  by  heart  from  a  neat  little  com- 
pendium, all  conveniently  arranged  beforehand  by  somebody  else.      t 

Of  course,  history  can  be  no  more  learned  without  names  and  dates  than 
a  body  can  exist '  without  a  skeleton.  But  the  driest  anatomist  does  no1 
seriously  maintain  that  the  skeleton  is  the  body,  and  that  flesh  and  blood  have 
no  business  to  exist.  Yet  the  anatomical  teacher  of  history  does  not  believe 
this,  and  grows  indignant  when  you  ask  that  his  department  should  consist  of 
anything  but  bones.  For  myself  I  believe  in  the  bones — in  their  place.  No 
pupil  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  picturesque  and  romantic  part  of  any 
period  without  a  perfectly  connected  farmework  of  dates  tor  its  vertebral  skel- 
eton. But  a  few  dates  will  answer  for  this,  and  the  fewer  they  are  the  more 
likely  they  will  be  to  remain  in  the  mind.      It    is  better    to    learn   only  twenty 
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of  these,  and  carry  them  through  life,  than  to  be  able  to  repeat  five  columns 
backward  when  you  are  sixteen,  and  to  have  forg  tten  them  all  when  you  are 
twenty-two. 

ll  the  principle  applies  to  young  people  at  school,  it  applies  still  more  to 
those  who,  having  left  school,  are  reading  by  themselves  or  with  a  teacher. 
There  is  no  young  person,  I  believe,  who  could  advantageously  read  through 
Gibbon's  Rome,  as  a  whole,  or  even  through  Bancroft's  United  States.  But  let 
the  student  take  some  very  simple  outline  of  facts,  and  proceed  to  throw  light 
on  it  for  himself,  and  it  will  soon  prove  interesting.  How  dry  is  Worcester's 
brief  narrative  of  the  settlement  of  Massachus*  tts,  for  instance.  But  read  with 
it  the  journals  of  the  colonists,  as  given  in  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  and  throw  upon  these  the  sidelights  obtained 
through  poetry  and  fiction,  through  Whittier's  Margaret  Smith 's  Journal,  Mrs. 
Child's  Hobomock,  Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 
and  Motely's  Merry  Mount.  When  you  have  ended,  the  whole  period  has  be- 
come a  picture  in  your  mind,  and  the  most  thoughtful  and  serious  discussion  of 
it  by  Bancroft  or  Palfrey,  finds  you  with  a  prepared  and  intelligent  mind,  if  you 
have  the  time  to  give  to  it.  And,  if  period  after  period  could  be  followed  up 
in  the  same  spirit,  history  would  become  for  you  a  study  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  inexhaustible  in  its  themes. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  these  books  are  "light  reading."  They  are 
light  reading  in  the  very  best  sense,  if  they  throw  light  on  what  else  would  be 
dark.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  only  what  is  disagreeable  is  healthy. 
but  hold  that  labor  itself  is  most  useful  when  it  is  applied  with  a  will,  and  not 
against  one's  will.  "What  interests  is  remembered,"  was  one  of  the  favorite 
maxims  of  Horace  Mann.  There  is  no  danger  of  anyone's  acquiring  any  great 
range  of  historic  knowledge  without  corresponding  toil  ;  but  it  is  possible  so 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  that  later  toil  shall  be  a  delight,  and  the 
habit  of  study  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

Thomas  Wentworth    Higginson. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


HOW  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY? 

IN  a  previous  article,  we  sketched  an  outline  of  the  nature  of  geography,  in 
its  logical  relations  of  idea  to  idea  and  condition  to  condition,  and  of  the 
chronological  development  of  the  subject  in  a  growing  mind.  The  former 
article  was  an  attempt  to  give  the  necessary  succession  of  ideas  in  the  subject, 
first,  in  the  adult  and  relatively  mature  mind,  and  then,  in  the  growing  and 
relatively  immature  mind. 

Such  an  outline  may,  by  some,  be  thought  only  a  glittering  generality. 
They  do  not  see  how,  by  its  possession,  they  are  nearer  successful  work.  To 
such  we  respectfully  cite  the  architect's  rough  draft  as  an  example  of  a  useful 
appliance  of  similar  nature.  One  may  think  he  might  build  a  house  without 
any  such  draft  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.      The   building   of  a  cabin  or  a   corn-crib 
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involves  all  the  steps  of  the  most  costly  mansion.  The  elaborateness  and 
finish  of  the  steps  form  the  difference.  The  simile  is  closer  than  the  first 
hurried  look  would  indicate.  As  the  rough  draft  is  a  necessary  step  to  a  sym- 
metrical and  economically  arranged  house,  so  the  outline  is  necessary  to  econ- 
omic and  systematic  teaching. 

We  may  even  go  much  farther  and  say  that  every  teacher  makes  some 
such  outline.  In  the  minds  of  some,  it  is  very  foggy  and  obscure.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  a  poor  starved  dozen  or  so  of  book  definitions  ;  a  hazy  idea  that 
Kokomo,  Kalamazoo,  Oshkosh  and  Skaneateles  are  towns  somewhere  this  side 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  But  it  is  there  !  The  proper  thing  is  to  put  out  this  little 
imp  of  darkness,  lean  and  unfavored  as  he  is,  and  put  in  an  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  that  has  some  marrow  to  its  bones  and  some  juice  in  its 
tissues.  When  the  teacher  has  staked  off  his  ground  and  fully  possessed  him- 
self of  it,  he  is  ready  to  ask  the  all-important  question  cut  bono — for  what 
end? 

It  is  useless  to  argue  the  necessity  of  breathing.  People  cannot  help  some 
kind  of  breathing.  But  no  such  absurdity  attaches  to  arguing  for  pure  air  and 
plenty  of  it.  No  teacher  ever  taught  geography  without  some  kind  of  purpose, 
if  only  to  kill  twenty  minutes  of  time.  Very  many  think  their  skirts  are  clear 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  if  the  pupil  can  rattle  off  the  language  of  his  book. 
The  only  faculty  that  haunts  them  is  the  ghost  of  memory.  At  this  they  are 
continually  throwing  the  black  beans  of  memorized  statements. 

The  purpose  is  double  and  not  double.  We  might  say  it  is  to  teach  a 
certain  set  of  geographical  ideas  and  to  train  the  mind.  The  two  aims  are  one 
and  the  same.  Well  taught  ideas  give  culture,  and  good  culture  finds  its  pos- 
sessor with  a  well  organized  and  digested  set  of  ideas.  Assuming,  then,  these 
two  aims  to  be  one,  let  us  inquire  what  ideas  the  pupil  should  gain  from  this 
subject. 

Geography  is  the  only  subject  that  photographs  the  entire  life  of  this  busy 
hive  we  call  the  earth.  Civilization,  which  is  the  outer  life  of  man,  is  to  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  life  of  nature,  that  is,  plants  and  animals.  All  life  is 
to  be  held  up  to  the  earth  as  the  great  fountain  from  which  this  life  has  sprung. 
It  is  the  only  subject  that  trains  one  to  use  his  personal  experience  of  trees, 
plants,  brooks,  hills,  clouds,  weather,  and  the  whole  round  of  animals,  and  his 
experience  of  men  and  human  affairs,  to  explain  and  comprehend  countries 
and  continents,  governments  and  peoples  his  eye  hath  not  seen.  The  big 
round  globe  is  a  hive  of  busy  life  which  every  intelligent  person  must  interpret, 
as  a  whole,  using  what  his  five  senses  and  his  inner  lamp  of  the  soul  (conscious- 
ness) give,  as  the  basis  for  this  interpretation.  No  other  subject  exercises  the 
imagination  in  constructing  man  and  nature  in  colossal  aggregates.  History 
and  the  social  sciences  deal  chiefly  with  man,  and  secondarily  with  his  other 
half  in  nature.  The  natural  sciences  deal  first  hand  with  mother  nature  and 
second  hand  with  man.  It  is  reserved  for  geography  to  hold  one  of  these  in 
her  right  hand  and  the  other  in  her  left  and  trace  the  interwoven  threads  of 
relation. 
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The  judgment  is  cultivated  by  tracing  the  connections  of  the  giant  parts 
of  the  earth  in  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  purpose  and  other  similars. 
The  field  for  intelligent  judgment  is  abroad  one.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
resources,  the  civilization  and  culture,  and  the  relations  of  races  and  nations  ! 
Surely,  this  will  make  one  cosmopolitan  enough  to  be  called  a  citizen  of  the 
world  !  Such  a  view  of  the  path  of  the  sun  in  his  circling  hours  will  take  us 
out  of  our  home-keeping  corner  and  give  us,  instead  of  homely  wits,  that 
breadth  and  comprehension  of  view  which  characterizes  the  educated  mind. 

The  narrowness  of  view  which  regards  its  own  neighborhood.  <  ounty  and 
state  as  the  sum-total  of  animated  nature  is  rightly  called  provincialism.  Its 
sympathies  are  essentially  egotistic  and  selfish.  Its  humanity  is  built  on  the 
multiplication-table  plan.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  widening  sympathy  than 
the  subject  we  are  considering.  The  vague  geography  of  our  newspapers  has 
made  men  a  hundred  fold  more  cosmopolitan  than  they  were  before. 

But  all  this  is  mere  glittering  generality !  Give  us,  says  one,  something 
tangible,  something  we  can  "say"  to  our  pupils,  something  we  can  do  without 
further  preparation  in  our  school-rooms.  Ah,  my  dear  teacher,  why  will  you 
so  persistently  be  a  beggar  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ?  Why  not  lay  in  a 
stock  large  enough  to  last  a  time?  General  principles,  as  their  names  imply, 
are  sources  not  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for  all  time.  One  general  principle 
thoroughly  comprehended  will  enable  one  to  get  and  use  a  thousand  facts. 

As  will  readily  appear  from  reading  between  the  lines,  text-books  and  map 
learning  are  to  be  sent  to  a  secondary  place.  The  main  thing  shall  be  to  learn 
the  great  facts  of  geography  as  indicated  in  the  outline  of  the  subject,  using 
text-books  and  maps  as  means  and  not  as  ends.  Heretofore,  this  relation  has 
been  reversed. — Indiana  School  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  THOUGHT. 

TELEGRAPH  POLES. 

The  S.  F.  Chronicle  has  been  agitating  itself,  recently,  over  the  measure- 
ment of  a  telegraph  pole,  8x8  at  the  butt,  4x4m  the  top,  and  25  feet  long. 
It  trusted  more  to  the  commercial  honesty  of  the  lumber  dealers  than  to  the 
science  of  mensuration,  and  so  figures  out  83'.;  lumber  feet  in  the  pole  instead 
of  77?)  feet,  the  true  answer,  given  by  several  correspondents.  As  my  method 
of  working  such  problems  is  simpler,  to  pupils,  than  those  laid  down  in  the 
books  I  have  seen,  I  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  pupils  have  already  learned  that  a  cone  or  pyramid  is  measured  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  '  \  the  height.  Now,  since  the  above  pole 
diminishes  one-half  in  J 5  feet,  it  would  run  to  a  point  if  it  were  25  feet  longer. 
And  a  pole  50  feet  long  and  8  x  8  at  the  base,  and  running  to  a  point,  would 
contain  50x8x^x^3  lumber  feet  =  88|  feet  The  added  end  contains 
25  x 4 x  ft  x  }i  lumber  feet  =  n^  feet.  Substracting,  we  have  77.'  feet  for 
the  original  pole. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  no  new  rule  or  principle  has  to  be 
learned  and  the  way  can  be  developed  by  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
the  pupils  without  help. 

(See  Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic,  page  207  of  Part  II.) 
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i.  Find  the  volume  of  the  frustrum  of  a  square  pyramid  whose  altitude  is 
10  feet,  each  side  of  the  lower  base  12  feet,  and  of  the  upper  base  9  feet. 
The  sides  diminish  3  feet  or  %  (of  12)  in  ten  feet,  so  it  would  come  to  a  point 
if  it  were  4x10  feet  long. 

Hence  we  have  12X  12X40X  yi  =  1920  cubic  feet  in  completed  pyramid. 
"     "       9  x  9  x  30x14=    810     "       "     "    added  " 

Subtracting,  gives  i]  10  cubic  feet  in  the  frustrum. 

2.  A  frustrum  of  a  cone  6  feet  high  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  4  feet 
and  3  feet. 

This  diminishes  1  foot  or  j(  in  6,  hence  the  complete  cone  was  24  feet 
long. 

We  have  24x4x4x3.1416x^x^3 — 18  x  3  x  3  x  3. 14I6  x  y^  x  ^3  = 
58. 1 196  cubic  feet. 

3.  A  timber  30  feet  long,  the  ends  15  inches  square  and  12  inches  square, 
will  come  to  a  point  if  it  he  made  5  times  as  long,  since  it  loses  -^  in  30  feet. 
So  we  say  \ §  x  \%  x  J-jp — \ §  x  \\  x  J-fn  =  3g y8  cubic  feet. 

4.  A  ship's  mast  is  50  feet  high,  5  feet  around  at  base  and  3  feet  at  top. 
It  loses  ■§  in  50  feet  or  \  in  25,  or  is  a  part  of  a  cone  125  feet  long. 

5    x    5    x  125-3    x    3    x    75 

-  =  64.99  cubic  feet. 

3.1416x4x3      3.1416x4x3 

1  have  given  five  problems,  so  that  young  teachers,  not  especially  bright 
in  mathematics,  may  see  the  method  more  clearly  than  they  might  with  fewer 
examples. 

To  show  pupils  that  a  cone  or  a  pyramid  is  }i  as  large  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
prism  of  equal  base  and  altitude,  construct  hollow  tin  forms  and  pour  water 
from  one  to  the  other,  or  make  them  of  paper  and  fill  with  wheat.  Pupils 
delight  to  make  such  things  and  prove  the  rules,  or  better — discover  them. 

C.   M.   Drake. 

Springville,   Ventura  County. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  HISTORY. 

Have  the  pupils  draw  maps,  or  better  still,  mold  the  map  of  the  country 
or  state,  whose  history  they  are  studying,  e.  g.,  trace  the  movements  of  Grant 
in  the  West.  Represent  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Trace  with  a  dotted  line,  beginning  at 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  move  to  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland, 
follow  along  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Give  brief  description  of 
engagement  at  Slnloh.  Locate  Corinth  and  show  position  of  two  armies  at 
close  of  battle,  trace  Braggs'  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  pursuit  by  Buell,  their 
movements  towards  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  other  points,  their  retreat  and 
position,  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough.  Trace  the  final  movements  of  Grant 
down  the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg.      Describe  the  attack  and  surrender. 

The  minutiae  of  history  are  burdensome  if  taught  simply  as  a  memory  ex- 
ercise, if  made  to  form  a  part  of  a  picture  that  the  child  can  see  they  make 
that  picture  more  complete,  and  make  such  a  vivid  impression  on  the  child's 
mind  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  remember  them. — Neiv  York  Scliool 
Journal. 

THE  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  THINKERS. 

Is  it  true  that  for  the  average  teacher  the  great  educational  thinkers  have 
existed  in  vain  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  majority  of  teachers  depend  upon  devices, 
rather  than  principles,  for  their  success  ?     We  do  not  so  charge,  we  do  not  so 
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think,  but  we  know  that  the  charge  is  freely  made  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
American  school  system,  and  if  there  he  any  foundation  for  it,  the  sooner  we 
clear  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  that  it  is  true  the  better.  We  are  collecting 
some  facts  upon  this  matter,  and  do  not  care  to  speak  until  we  1  an  speak  from 
reliable  data.  This  we  do  know,  that  the  fraternity  needs  nothing  so  mu<  h  as 
it  needs  a  universal  professional  appreciation  of  the  great  principles  of  the  great 
thinkers  on  educational  subjects  in  all  ages.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  pro- 
fession, when  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  centers  on  "methods"  rather  than 
on  principles,  when  teachers  hunger  for  devices  and  reject  philosophy.  Our  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  believe  that  the  fault  is  with  the  leaders  rather  than  with 
the  rank  and  file  ;  and  we  believe  any  audience  of  teachers  will  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  a  fervent,  skillful,  common-sense  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  great  thinkers  on  educational  themes,  than  they  will  to  any  possible  pre- 
sentation of  methods  of  teaching  any  subject,  ever  introduced  into  the  school- 
room.— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

M  ETHOD— HOW   DETERMINED 

School  education  is  the  process  of  consciously  developing  the  mind,  by 

one  called  a  teacher,  according  to  its  inherent  nature,  by  its  own  action  and 
energy,  toward  self-directive  action. 

Method  in  school  education  is  the  systematic  process  of  adjusting  the 
means  employed  in  this  development  to  the  end  or  aim  which  it  sets  up  as  its 
goal. 

Successful  adjustment  in  school-method  requires  four  things  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  masterful  way  : 

The  nature  of  the  specialized  subject. 

The  purpose  or  aim  of  the  particular  subject. 

The  means  or  appliances  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  by  which  the  purpose 
is  realized. 

The  successive  and  orderly  arrangements  of  the  steps  of  the  learning 
process. 

The  nature  of  a  subject  is  found,  first,  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that 
predominate  in  learning  or  evolution  of  it  (by  the  pupil,  of  whatever  age) ; 
second,  in  the  kind  of  subject,  judged  by  the  objects  that  are  its  subject-matter 
and  logical  relations  that  predominate  in  it. 

The  aim  of  any  particular  subject  is  some  specialized  training  of  the  mind, 
to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  of 
the  mind  to  be  trained. 

The  primary  means  are  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  the  action  of  the 
emotions,  and  the  fixing  of  a  purpose  in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  secondary 
means  are  books,  appliances,  study,  instruction  and  recitation. 

The  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  steps  is  illustrated  by 
leaching  idea  A  as  the  necessary  antecedent  of  idea  B,  and  idea  B  as  the  no  - 
essary  antecedent  of  idea  C,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series. 

Each  idea  is  itself  a  complex  piece  of  mental  action,  and  the  whole  series 
of  ideas  is  a  more  complex  piece  01  mental  action.  Hence,  the  adjustment 
of  these  pieces  of  action  together  so  that  one  shall  cause  another  and  that  a 
third,  is  the  real  method,  though  perhaps,  the  whole  four  steps,  previi  usly  men- 
tioned, might  properly  be  considered  as  the  method.  S.  S.  P. 
— Indiana  School  Journal. 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Says  President  of  Harvard,  Chas.  W.  Eliot :  "The  English  literature  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  amplest,  most  various  and  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
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world  has  seen ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the  English  language  that  it  is  the 
tongue  of  that  literature."  This  eminent  scholar  claims  a  higher  rank,  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English,  than  even  that  accorded  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ma- 
thematics or  Metaphysics,  and  as  such  should  be  the  test  for  admission  to  the 
higher  schools  of  learning.  The  reason  why  we  have  so  many  careless  speak- 
ers, who  deliberately  violate  every  rule  of  grammar,  is,  because  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  accustom  themselves  to  read  and  study  good  authors.  John  Bunyan's 
terse  Anglo-Saxon  ;  Addison's  and  Macaulay's  classical,  with  Shakespeare's 
flexible  and  copious  English,  may  be  profitably  studied.  Said  Dr.  Collier, 
"  The  reason  why  I  can  employ  such  simple  and  forcible  English,  is  because  I 
read  and  re-read  good  English  books  in  my  boyhood."  The  purity  of  John 
Bright's  language  is  accounted  for  the  same  way. 

Years  ago,  a  young  man  who  had  received  very  little  education,  employed 
such  choice  language  in  conversation  with  me  that  I  expressed  astonishment. 
In  reply  he  remarked  :  "  I  have  been,  from  a  boy,  in  the  habit  of  imitating 
my  mother,  who  had  received  a  good  education."  So  much  for  our  mother 
tongue.  Rules  of  accidence,  punctuation,  parsing  and  capitalization  may  be 
forgotten,  but  the  habit  of  correct  speaking  never. — Commercial  Ciirrent,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  first  object  of  a  university  is  to  edu- 
cate the  scholar,  to  discipline  his  mind  in  those  studies  which  have  an  ideal 
end.  There  is  an  ideal  end  in  every  science.  Thus  there  may  be  a  science 
where  design  and  thought,  what  Darwin  calls  "the  provisions  of  nature,"  are 
manifest  in  their  simplest  form.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  a  science  of  build- 
ing a  stone-wall ;  there  can  be  no  science  of  stone-heaps.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  object  of  the  university  is  not  to  train  men  in  specialties.  This  is  the  work 
of  special  schools,  and  these  schools,  in  various  forms,  may  advantageously  be 
grouped  around  a  university  ;  but  they  are  not  the  university,  and  the  end  of 
the  university  is  not  attained  in  any  one  of  these  scho  Is  separately,  nor  in 
several  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together.  The  university  is  not  to  train 
men  in  those  occupations  which  represent  that  which  is  necessary  to  subsistence 
in  life,  to  aid  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  that  which  is  required  for 
its  material  ends,  but  it  is  to  keep  before  itself  the  realization  of  an  ideal,  in 
the  larger  life  and  freedom  of  thought  in  which  man  is  lifted  above  necessity. 
It  is  the  conscious  apprehension  of  this  purpose  that  alone  enables  men  to  be- 
come the  leaders  of  society.  The  university  is  to  train,  not  the  helots  of  socie- 
ty, but  the  captains.  ***** 

The  object,  then,  of  the  university  is — the  application  of  thought  to  life. 
We  are  to  recognize  with  Aristotle  that  thought  is  a  virtue,  and  the  excellence 
attained  by  a  nation,  in  every  department,  however  wide  apart, — in  theology, 
in  music,  in  architecture,  in  politics, — is  in  the  measure  in  which  this  principle  is 
recognized. 

This  object  illustrates  the  true  law  of  tradition.  The  university  is  to 
gather  up  all  that  is  best,  all  that  in  thought  is  its  best  achievement,  all  that  in 
science  is  its  best  attainment,  and  is  to  irive  them  to  its  scholars.  It  is  to  make 
them  "heirs  of  all  the  ages."  The  most  that  it  can  do  is  to  give  them  all  that 
is  best  in  the  inheritance  of  the  past.  '1  hey  have*not  time  in  the  university  (if 
one  is  not  always  to  live  there)  for  hypotheses  which  are  unformed,  and  not  yet 
theories,  and  theories  which  are  without  evidence.  Elisha   Mulford. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  IN  CITIES. 

Three  cities  of  this  Stale  will  submit  new  Charters  to  the  next  Legislature  for  approval. 

These  are  San  Francisco,  ( Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  mosl  important  sections  of  these  Charters,  those  pertaining  10  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  public  school  system  stand  foremost. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Board  of  Freeholders  basinvited  teachers  and  all  citizens  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  to  oiler  suggestions  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  Article  on 
Education.  The  result  has  been  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  an  unnecessary  elaboration  of 
details,  and  the  general  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  all  of  which  it  is  hoped  the  Free- 
holders will  reject. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Article  on  Education  in  all  these  city  charters,  like  the  similar  sec- 
tion in  the  State  Constitution,  should  be  very  brief. 

First.  The  system  shonld  be  denned  as  consisting  of  primary  schools  (including  the 
Kindergarten  system),  grammar  schools  (including  eveiiing schools),  high  schools  (in  which 
designation  normal,  commercial  and  technical  schools  are  properly  included). 

Second.  There  should  be  appointed,  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  Board  of  Education, 
one  from  each  city  ward,  with  overlapping  terms.  This  Hoard  should  be  paid  a  small  salary, 
say  $100  a  month  each,  should  consist  of  business  and  professional  men,  and  should  perform 
all  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  Board,  with  tin-  exception  of  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  which  should  be  relegated  to  a  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  Supervisors. 

This  Board  of  Education  should  have  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners or  Inspectors,  five  or  six  in  number,  whose  duties  briefly  should  be  as  follows  :  They 
should  act  as  a  Board  of  Examiners,  frame  courses  of  study,  inspect  and  examine  schools, 
suggest  methods  of  instruction,  see  that  these  methods  are  carried  out,  and  perform  all 
those  advisory  duties  that  are  performed,  under  the  present  system,  by  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  and  Classification  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  body  should  be  composed 
mainly  of  professional  teachers,  and  the  Charter  should  provide  that  one  or  more  women 
must  always  be  placed  thereon. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  clause  providing  for  a  maximum  limit  of  taxation  for  schoo 
purposes,  and  a  segregation  of  the  school  fund  should  be  made  so  that  a  portion  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purely  educational  purpose,  i.  e.s  instruction,  and  kept  inviolate. 

We  present  these  suggestions  to  the  Freeholders  and  to  the  educational  public. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Hackctt  has  disposed  of  his  recently-acquired  interest  in  the  JOURNAL,  and 
for  the  future  w  ill  have  no  proprietary  relations  with  this  periodical. 


The  leading  article  in  our  last  issue  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar,"  and  its 
conclusion  in  this  number,  both  from  the  pen  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph  O'Connor, 
constitute  one  of  the  ablest  essays  on  the  teaching  of  language  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  any  educational  magazine.  It  will  more  than  repay  perusal  ;  it  should  be  kept  for 
study  and  reference. 

Among  the  changes  produced  by  the  recent  election  the  following  arc  noteworthy  : 
Supt.  A.  J.  Moulder  has  accepted  the  place  of  Secretary  to  Mayor  E.  B.  Pond,  of  this  city. 
It  is  said  that  11.  W.  Philbrook  will  be  Supt.  Anderson's  Deputy.  George  Beanston  will 
again  be  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Ex-Director  I.  Danielwitz  will  be 
1  (eputy  State  Treasurer.  Deputy  Supt.  O'Connor  will  undoubtedly  be  elected  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  a  large  Grammar  School,  as  soon  as  the  new  year  opens, 
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The  Grass  Valley  Tidings,  of  November  23d,  has  the  following  :  "The  latest  number 
of  The  Pacific  School  Journal  has  been  received.  We  need  not  advise  teachers  or 
school  officers  to  take  this  most  excellent  monthly.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  advising  a 
mower  to  buy  a  stone  with  which  to  sharpen  his  scythe.  The  Pacific  School  Journal 
is  published  at  No.  508  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  the  subscription  price  is  §2  a 
year.  Professor  Wm.  W.  Deamer  is  the  editor  of  the  University  Department  of  The  Pacific 
School  Journal,  and  about  all  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State  are  either  editors  or 
contributors.     The  November  number  is  especially  interesting." 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  are  grateful  for  such  words  of  praise  and  encouragement, 
and  will  try  to  merit  them  in  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past. 


We  wish  respectfully  to  inform  our  patrons  that  the  Journal  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  at  the  Free  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco. 
It  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  the  Public 
Library  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  fine  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, in  San  Jose,  December  26,  27,  28,  29.  This  is  Prof.  Allen's  second  term  as  President, 
and  a  more  interesting  session  may  be  expected  than  for  some  years  past.  We  hope  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 


OUR    UNIVERSITY    DEPARTMENT. 


Edited    by  Instructor  William  W.  Deamer. 


A  force  of  about  a  hundred  men  is  employed  at  present  in  making  some  much-needed 
improvements  on  the  University  grounds.  The  old  terraces  in  front  of  the  buildings  are 
changing  into  straight  slopes,  the  large  mounds  and  hollows  below  are  assuming  a  uniform 
grade,  and  the  grove  of  cypress,  pine  and  eucalyptus  trees,  north  of  the  Harmon  Gymnasium, 
is  to  be  entirely  removed.  By  these  changes,  the  view  of  the  University  buildings  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  campus  will  be  opened  and  greatly  improved. 

A  brick  culvert  bridge,  costing  about  a  thousand  dollars,  has  been  built  across  the  Straw- 
berry at  the  Dana-street  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

Sewers  are  in  process  of  construction  to  connect  all  the  buildings  with  the  main  sewer 
system  of  the  town  of  Berkeley.  The  cost  of  the  above  improvements  will  amount  to  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

The  present  roll  of  University  employees  concerned  with  instruction  embraces  the  Presi- 
dent, 46  Professors,  4  Assistant  Professors,  9  Instructors,  1  Lecturer  ;  and  Assistants,  Dem- 
onstrators, Clinical  Instructors  and  other  officers  to  the  number  of  40,  thus  making  a  round 
total  of  100.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  489,  — about  half  the  number  that  such  a 
State  as  California  ought  to  send  to  such  a  University. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  President  Holden  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  been 
published  recently  ;  certain  portions  are  of  special  importance  to  teachers,  notably  the  articles 
concerning  entrance  examinations,  concerning  the  relation  of  University  instruction  to  that 
in  the  other  public  schools,  and  concerning  a  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau. 

A  few  copies  of  the  report  are  still  available  for  free  distribution;  applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Recorder  at  Berkeley,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ramm. 

President  Holden  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  Eastern  States,  engaged  in  scientific 
investigations  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Lick  <  (bservatory.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
return  in  January,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  his  family. 
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ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS    FOR    ADM]  O   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

By  Frederick  Slate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physii 
Beginning  with  the  entrance  examinations  to  be  held  next  June,  physics  will  he  included 
among  the  required  subjects  for  all  scientific  students.     In  taking  this    step,    the    University 
practically  recognizes    the    value  of  physical    science  as  a  factor  in  elementary  training  ;  and 
this  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  prominence  given  to  natural  science  in  the  undergradu 
courses  at  Berkeley. 

Concerning    all    those    subjects    which  have  only  of  late  years  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
school  curricula,  there  is  much  diversity  in  current  opinion  as  to  what  should  he  taught,  and 
how  it  should  be  presented.     This   uncertainty  is   shared    by    the    writers   of  text-books  on 
physics  ;  and  hence,  too,  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  the  subject.     We  must  1 
to  the  experience  of  teachers,  accumulated  through  i  if  years,    I  lltation  and 

comparison  of  results,    for   a  gradual   solution  of  tl.  1  questions;  it  is  to  be  regretted 

that  the  long-continued  strife  between  "  language  and  science"  has  made  partisans  rather 
than  adherents  from  conviction,  has  gi  ■  to  exaggi  dm  and  counter-claim  rather 

than  due  balance  in  our  estimate  of  the  representative  studies  of  either  group. 

Our   work   can    be   don,     well    only  il  our  goal  is  clearly  seen,  and  our  purpose  plainly 
formulated.     As  an  aid  in  attaining  this  end  ;  as  a  resume  of  what  is  now  agreed  upon  as  I 
scope  and  method  of  instruction,  *Circular  No.  7,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  (especially 
Chapter  IV)  must  be  emphatically  recommended  to  every  one  interested. 

For  students  who  pass  through  the  University  in  any  of  the  scientific  colleges  the  course 
in  physics  extends  over  about  three  years  (of  which  two  fall  within  the  University):  it  seems 
wise,  therefore,  that  the  preparatory  schools  should  begin  the  training  in  such  fashion  that 
the  work  may  be  properly  distributed  through  this  time,  and  pursued  with  unity  of  pur; 
during  the  entire  period.  There  is  then  no  benefit  in  anticipating  the  work  of •  succeeding 
years.  The  theories  of  physics  :  wave  theory  of  light,  kinetic  theory  of  g  ses,  Am] 
theory  of  magnetism,  Clausius1  theory  of  electrolysis,  may  be  with  profit  omitted  from  the 
elementary  text-books,  together  with  other  generalizations  of  a  similar  character.  The  work 
of  the  first  year  should  he  confined  to  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  facts  to  he  explained, 
and  to  bringing  out  the  simple  laws  which  may  he  regarded  as  preliminary  groupings  or  ex- 
planations of  these  facts.  There  is  abundance  of  material  which  recommends  itself  by  its 
intimate  connection  with  every-day  life.  The  lever  principle  in  its  various  modifications  :  the 
ideas  of  density  and  specific  gravity,  and    the  efl  gravity  near  the  earth's   surface  ;   the 

relations  of  pressure,  temperature  and  volume  for  gases  ;  the  laws  ,.|  reflection  anil  refraction 
of  light  :  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  magnets  and  their  polar  relation  to  the  earth  ;  the 
phenomena  of  the  galvanic  current,  including  chemical  i  isition  and  the  electro-magnet. 

These  are  examples  of  safe  ground  to  work  on  :  and  the  reward  of  patience  and  painstaking 
in  cultivating  it  will  be  found  in  sound  progress  :  and  if  the  pupil  uses  the  metric  system  in 
his  weights  and  measures  and  densities,  and  geometry  in  connection  with  his  optics,  he  will 
have  an  early  example  of  connection  between  studies,  which  will  put  new  meaning  into  dry- 
tables  and  abstract  propositions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  part  of  the  task  allotted  to 
the  first  year  on  this  basis  is  also  most  profitable  to  those  who  not  pursue  the  subject  after 
leaving  the  High  School. 

Indispensable   to   this   discipline   is   experimental  illustration,  before  the  class,  at  least. 
We  are  aiming  at  the  cultivation  of  a  scientific  spirit  which  is  exemplified  in  Faraday  :  and   if 
he  felt  compelled  to  say  "  no  experiment  has  meaning  for  me   unless  I  have  performed  it  my- 
self," it  seems  unreasonable  to  force  ouryoung  pupils  to  rely  on  printed  descriptions. 

At  the  Conference  .lately  held  on  this  subject,  there  seemed  to  be  substantial  agreement 
that  the  outlay  for  apparatus  might  be  brought  within  the  limit  of  $IOO ;  the  combined  in- 
genuity of  teacher  and  pupil  can  certainly  brine;  the  necessary  expense  far  below  that  sum. 
And  a  vote  taken  showed  that  all  the  scho  lis  I  ited  felt  able  to  fulfill  this   requirement. 

A  profitable  subject  for  further  consultation  would  he  concerning  a  standard  list  iA  typical 
experiments,  and'  the  best  form  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  them. 

"Obtainable  by  application  to  the  "  Bureau  ■-(  I    lucation,"  Washington.  D.  C 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 
By  J.  C.   Rowell,  Librarian. 

It  is  impossible  to  disassociate  the  idea  of  a  scholar  from  that  of  his  books — they  are  his 
intellectual  bread  and  meat,  and  in  direct  proportion  as  he  is  nourished  with  this  nutritious 
food,  such  will  be  the  scholar's  growth.  So  of  any  institution  of  learning,  its  collection  of 
books,  its  library,  equally  with  any  other  apparatus  and  equipment,  must  form  an  indispens- 
able, an  integral  part.  If  to  any  ordinary  community  no  other  means  of  culture  is  universal- 
ly admitted  to  equal  in  value  and  active  power  its  well-selected  public  library,  to  a  community 
of  students  whose  chief,  nay,  sole,  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  develop- 
ment and  widening  of  mental  vision,  the  college  library  really  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  progress. 

Insignificant  in  respect  of  size  as  compared  with  the  libraries  of  the  European  Universi- 
ties, whose  term  of  existence  is  reckoned  by  centuries,  not  by  decades,  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  is  yet  a  collection  of  great  value  for  a  scholar's  use. 
Inadequate  as  indeed  it  is  to  satisfy  even  present  needs,  still  it  has  been  founded  on  a  broad 
basis  and  constructed  on  strictly  utilitarian  lines,  and  by  careful  cataloguing  and  indexing  its 
most  trifling  contents  are  made  accessible.  To  a  European,  the  entire  absence  of  manuscripts, 
which  form  the  most  valued  part  of  many  extensive  continental  collections,  would  be  startling; 
but  in  view  of  the  immense  number  of  such  literary  treasures  which  annually  are  being 
critically  edited  and  reissued  in  typography,  the  American  librarian  is  disposed  to  look  upon 
such  manuscripts  as  hoary  hair — the  adornment  of  an  aged  head  too  often  otherwise  in  in- 
different repair. 

The  character  of  the  books  and  manner  of  their  selection  merits  a  passing  notice.  Each 
Professor,  with  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  who  is  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  department 
as  embodied  in  printed  literature,  prepares  a  list  of  such  desiderata,  which  often  amounts  in 
purchase  cost  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of  necessary  funds  the 
ordering  Committee  must  insist  upon  revision  of  such  lists,  whereby  every  work  not  of  real, 
practical,  lasting  value,  is  struck  out.  The  policy  then  is  to  build  up  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
every  department,  in  this  manner.  Regard  is  had  not  only  to  the  best  works,  but  also  to  the 
choicest  editions,  the  fullest  illustrated,  the  most  critically  edited — these,  irrespective  of  cost, 
must  be  obtained.  So  that  while  an  annual  addition  of  but  three  thousand  volumes  may  be 
made,  the  cost  would  have  covered  the  purchase  of  perhaps  twice  as  numerous  an  addition  to 
the  ordinary  popular  library.     Non  multa  sed  multum, — Not  many  things,  but  much. 

The  best  foundation  for  an  extensive  reference  library,  such  as  that  at  Berkeley  is  rapidly 
becoming,  consists  in  complete  sets  of  periodical  literature,  of  transactions  and  memoirs  of 
learned  bodies,  literary  or  philological,  scientific  or  technical.  In  this  direction  the  authori- 
ties have  largely  built,  and  within  the  last  six  years  as  many  as  forty  complete  sets  have  been 
obtained,  some  of  them  being  very  expensive.  Their  value  is  illustrated  by  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  or  by  Poggendorff ' s  Annalen,  in  the  consecutive  volumes  of  which  long  series  the 
history  of  chemistry  is  developed,  while  in  their  current  numbers  are  found  the  latest  im- 
proved methods  and  results  of  most  recent  experiment  and  research. 

Besides  works  of  solid  substance,  the  Library,  in  proportion  to  its  age  and  size,  possesses 
a  large  number  of  scarce  books,  works  splendid  in  typography,  or  illustration,  or  binding — 
dear  to  the  bibliophile,  which,  while  appealing  chielly  to  the  aesthetic  taste,  are  of  practical 
use.  The  rarity  and  great  value  of  the  original  folio  edition  of  Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustri- 
ous Personages,  with  India  proofs,  does  not  prevent  its  service,  and  each  of  its  five  hundred 
biographies  is  as  carefully  indexed  as  if  it  were  the  most  ordinary  work  on  the  shelves.  For 
this  class  of  treasures  the  Library  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  many  citizens  of  the  State. 

At  the  present  date  the  Library  numbers  over  thirty-three  thousand  volumes,  presum- 
ably the  best  published  on  their  respective  subjects.  These  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  ac- 
cording to  subject,  and  related  divisions  are  in  proximity.  As  the  student  is  allowed  free 
access  to  the  shelves — a  rare  liberty — he  is  aide  to  form  a  concrete  idea  of  the  bibliography 
of  any  topic  ;  he  knows  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  his    favorite    authors  as  I  hey  lie  side  by  side, 
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and  this  knowledge,  so  different  from  that  gained  from  the  perusal  of  that  necessary  article — 
the  catalogue — is  an  education  in  itself. 

While  the  Library  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  University,  it  is 
in  high  degree-  a  public  library  also,  to  which  are  welcomed  all  seekers  after  knowledge,  and 
where  assistance  and  advice  are  freely  and  gladly  offered.  We  look  upon  the  University  of 
California  as  the  keystone  which  the  State  has  lilted  in  the  widi  ng,  many-buttressed 

arch,  spanning  the  length  of  the  land,  and  all  who  toil  in  its  broad  shadow,  enlarging  and 
strengthening  its  foundations,  should  themselves  be  partakers  in  its  strength  and  beauty. 

RECREATIVE   WORK   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY. 
[From  the  Report  of  the  Dean  to  the  President,  October  ist,  1886.] 

There  exist  at  the  University  ami  under  its  auspices,  maintained  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  University  effort,  the  following  societies  : 

The  Longfellow  Mem  trial  Association,  organized  in  1883,  at  the  suggestion  of  Profi 
Cook.  The  Association  is  affiliated  with  the  parent  Society  in  Cambridge.  Its  aim  1 
combine  a  study  of  general  literature  with  social  recreation,  and  t"  promote,  by  contact  with 
good  society,  social  intercourse  of  an  elevated  character  among  student-;.  During  the  year 
essays  have  been  read  before  the  Society  on  the  I  illowing  subjects  :  Epic  Poetry,  by  Mrs. 
Kate  Fisher,  of  Oakland;  Dramatic  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Savage;  Lyric  Poetry,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Rowell  ;   Poetical   Readings,  with  critical  comments,  by  Professor  '  ;  <ritical 

Readings,  Milton's  Lycidas  and  Christmas  Hymn,  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  meetings  were  varied  by  short  illustrative  readings  and  musical  recitals. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  nine  interesting  and  instructive  Shakespeare  recitals  were 
given  by  Mr.  Locke  Richardson,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  were  listened  to  by  very  enthu- 
siastic audiences  of  students  and  citizens.  Two  other  elocutionists  gave  readings  before  the 
Society.  For  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  the  citizens  of  Berkeley  have  very  generously 
thrown  open  the  doors  of  their  pleasant  homes  to  its  members. 

The  Political  Science  Club,  organized  in  1882,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof  Mi      -.  for 

the  purpose  of  investigating  and  discussing  questions  of  Political  Economy  and  Social 
Science — work  in  a  measure  supplementary  to  that  done  by  members  of  the  Club  in  the  class- 
room. Among  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Club  were  the  following:  The  Southern 
Negro  ;  England  a  Truer  Democracy  than  the  United  State  ;  The  Land  Question  Stated  : 
A  Problem  of  Government  ;  The  Indian  Question  :  The  English  Colonies  ;  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland;  Some  Phases  of  Co-operation  ;  Past  and  Present  Pin-  ioycotting.     The   dis- 

cussions have  been  conducted  by  students.  Tin-  meetings  of  the  Club  are  held  fortnightly, 
at  the  residence  ot   Professor  Moses. 

The  Berkeley  Choral  Society,  first  permanently  organized  and  formally  affiliated  with  the 
University  in  February,  1885.  The  Society  has  held  weekly  musical  rehearsals  in  the 
Students'  Literary  Hall,  and  has  given  during  the  yeai  iral  concerts  in  the  Assembly 

Hall,  at  which  were  rendered,  in  addition  to  songs  and  shorter  pieces,  portions  ^\  Mendels- 
sohn's Forty-second  and  Ninety-fifth  Psalms;  Rubenstein's  Oratorio,  Par.-  t;  Schu- 
mann's Gipsy  Life:  Wagner's  Spinning  Chorus  in  the  Plying  Dutchman;  Max  Pinch's  Plight 
of  the  Holy  Family;  and  Gounod's  Sacred  Trilogy,  Mors  et  Vita.  The  working  force  v\  the 
Society  has  averaged  about  fifty  voices,  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Toepke,  ofSan  Francis 
The  work  of  the  Society  is  confined  strictly  to  classical  music  of  the  !  rder.  There 
were  also  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  in  February  and  March,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  two  instrumental  concerts,  the  one  by  a  quartette,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  the  other  by  a  septette,  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Herman.  Should  opportunity 
offer,  the  Societj  contemplates  providing  in  the  near  future  lectures  on  musical  subje 

The  Science  Club,  organized  about  two  years  ago,  and  composed  chiefly  of  instructors  and 
students  in   the  scientific  colleges.      Papers  on   the  following  subjects  were  fore  the 

Club  during  the  year  :  On  Absolute  Measures  in  Galvanism,  by  Mr.  Siate:  The  Work  o(  a 
Manual  Training  School,  by  Mr.  Raymond:    Asphaltum  Deposits  of  California,  by  Profi 
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Hilgardj  The  Occurence  of  Fats  in  Milk,  by  Mr.  Wickson;  Phosphoric  and  Hydrobromic 
Acids,  by  Mr.  Sommer;  Larval  History  of  Pacific  Coast  Coleoptera,  by  Mr.  Rivers; 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  by  Mr.  Harding;  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol,  by  Mr. 
O'Neill;  Chemical  Analysis  of  Mattes,  by  Mr.  Weber;  The  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Italy,  by 
Professor  Soule;  On  the  Determination  of  the  Size  of  the  Particles  of  Floating  Matter  by 
means  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Diffraction,  by  Professor  John  Le  Conte. 

The  Engineering  Club,  organized  in  March,  1S86,  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties, 
graduate  students,  and  students  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  The  club  meets  monthly j 
discusses  engineering  subjects,  and  indexes  engineering  literature.  During  the  ensuing  year 
prominent  engineers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 

Club. 

The  students  maintain  two  literary  societies,  the  Durant  and  the  Neolean,  whose  exist- 
ence is  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  University.  Several  of  the  Professors  have  will- 
ingly responded  to  invitations  to  give  short  talks  or  addresses  to  the  members  of  these  societies 
on  the  occasions  of  their  regular  meetings. 

The  Students'  Cooperative  Society,  which  is  also  recognized  by  University  authority  and 
is  given  comfortable  quarters  in  North  Hall,  has  done  good  work  during  the  year  in  furnish- 
ing books  to  students  at  considerable  discount  from  publishers'  prices. 

The  students  have  also  maintained,  as  in  former  years,  two  college  journals,  one  weekly 
and  one  fortnightly.  These  have  been  conducted  without  supervision  or  dictation  on  the 
part  of  the  various  college  authorities. 


SCIENCE   RECORD. 


Venezuela  has  been  visited  by  a  shower  of  red  and  blue  hail-stones. 

The  microphone  is  used  in  Germany  to  detect  the  loss  of  water  through  leakage  in  town 
mains. 

In  Aberdeen,  Nebraska,  is  an  artesian  well,  1,000  feet  deep,  which  throws  out  numbers 
of  fish  that  look  like  the  ordinary  brook  minnow. 

According  to  careful  estimates,  three  hours  of  hard  study  wear  out  the  body  more  than 
an  entire  day  of  hard  physical  exertion. 

It  is  stated  that  the  application  of  ice,  or  cold  water  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear  will  infallibly 
cure  the  hiccoughs,  whatever  may  be  the  cause. 

A  spider  is  estimated  to  eat  four  times  its  weight  for  breakfast,  nearly  nine  times  its 
weight  for  dinner,  and  thirteen  times  its  weight  for  supper. 

In  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  a  tree  has  produced  some  seedless  and 
coreless  pears,  from  a  second  crop  of  blossoms,  which  lacked  vitality  to  form  a  core  with 
seeds. 

The  following  is  the  way  to  make  paper  take  out  ink-stains  :  Thick  blotting-paper  is 
soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  dried.  Laid  immediately  on  a  blot,  it 
takes  it  out  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

The  lowest  average  temperature  known  in  the  world  is  at  Werkrojanck,  Siberia.  For 
1885  it  was  1°  P'ahrenheit.     For   January  of   that    year  it  was  560  below,  and  the  maximum 

Coldness  was  90"  below  zero. 

The  "  Frigate,"  a  sort  of  a  nautical  bird  of  prey,  is  said  to  be  the  swiftest  bird  on 'the 
wing.  It  can  undoubtedly  fly  more  than  two  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  sailors  believe  that 
it  can  start,  at  the  peep  of  day,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  following  the  trade  winds, 
land  on  the  American  coast  before  sunset. 
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The  attention  of  physicians  has  recently  been  attracted  to  a  new  treatment  for  consump- 
tion, which  consists  in  the  injection  of  remedies  directly  into  the  lungs  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  the  needle  of  which  is  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the  rocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  promontory  on 
which  rests  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic  character.-., 
likely  to  prove  interesting  in  the  study  of  Mexican  antiquities  and  history. 

An  international  Conference  at  Paris,  next  spring,  is  proposed  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  arrange  for  making  a  photographic  map  of  the  heavens  simultaneously  at 
twelve  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

Il  has  been  ascertained  that  a  sheet  of  ice,  three  inches  thick,  gives  a  perfectly  safe  p 
age   to   infantry  or   horses   marching  in  single  file,  and  to  light  carriages.     When  six  inches 

thick  it  will  bear  all  sorts  of  wagons  and  cannon. 

A  small  river  of  true  ink,  with  which  letters  have  been  written,  is  one  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Algeria.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  rivulets,  one  of  which  is  very  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  while  the  other  has  imbibed  gallic  acid  from  a  peat  marsh  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  fires  of  Vesuvius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  1  i  .  seemed  to  have  been  long 
burned  out  forever,  and  the  eruption  which  buried  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  in  the  year  79 
was  the  first  known.  The  next  outbreak  was  not  until  103b,  and  thereafter  several  came  at 
intervals  of  a  century  or  more,  but  since  1361  the  eruptions  have  been  very  numerous. 

There  is  a  submarine  boat  in  New  York  harbor  called  the  "  Peacemaker."  It  is  shaped 
like  the  "  Monitor,"  is  30  feet  long,  7  deep,  and  ll/2  wide.  It  can  sink  to  the  depth  of  40 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  move  to  any  desired  point,  rise,  and  discharge  torpedoes  under  the 
keel  of  a  vessel.  It  will  carry  three  men  and  a  supply  in  addition  to  its  engines.  It  can  re- 
main under  water  several  days  at  a  time. 

A  Parisian  engineer  has  successfully  tried  a  new  form  of  air-ship,  which  is  propelled  by 
wings  attached  to  the  sides  ol  the  cigar-shaped  balloon  and  operated  by  an  electric  current 
from  the  battery  in  the  basket.  By  this  arrangement  power  is  applied  with  much  less  loss 
than  when  the  motor  is  used  to  move  the  basket.  The  navigation  of  a  small  balloon  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  experiments  will  he  made  with  a  much  larger  one. 


NKYYS    RKCOIM). 


GENERAL. 


A    redwood    tree,    recently  cut  on   the  Elk   River,  Humboldt  County,  was  424  feet 

long,  and  contained  79,636  feet  of  lumber. 

Popocatepetl  is    the   highest    volcano   in    the  world  that  is  in  active  operation.     Its 

height  is  nearly  lS,000  feet,  and  its  crater  is  3  miles  in  circumference. 

Principals  of  all  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  required  to  dismiss  their 

pupils  at  noon  ever}-  day  when  the  thermometer,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  registers  fj  . 

A  prize  of  §5,000  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  0:1  the  progress  of  electricity  applied 

to    motive    power,  and   lightning,  before  January  1st,  1889J   the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  the 

donor. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Arts,  Inventions,    Manufactures,    Products  and    Resources  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  opened  at  3  P.  M.t  on  Monday,  May  2,  1SS7.  at  Karl's 
Court,  Kensington,  London,  England,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  White 
House,  Washington. 
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The   Japanese   have  a  method  of  weaving  carpets  from  feathers.     The  feathers  are 

treated  chemically,  and  thereby  made  like  silk,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  very  tough. 
They  are  then  woven  like  cotton. 

■ — —The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  a  yearly  income  of  $225,922.38.  Last  year  it 
had  a  balance  left  in  its  treasury,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  of  $40,901.42.  The  total  en- 
dowment besides  its  bonds,  is  $4, 359, 350.43.      Its  property  is  worth  a  million  in  addition. 

The  glacier;  of  Glacier  bay,  Alaska,  are  900  feet  high,  and  are  probably  submerged 

to  the  same  depth.  They  extend  along  the  shore  for  25  miles,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  3  miles 
wide.  They  are  of  a  pale  blue  color.  Tons  of  ice  are  continually  breaking  off  into  the  sea 
and  floating  away  in  the  shape  of  icebergs. 

An  elephant  can  live  IOO  years  or  more;  a  camel,  100  years;  a  beaver,  50  years;  a 

rabbit  or  squirrel,  7  years;  hogs,  25  years.  Swans,  parrots  and  ravens  can  live  200  years;  an 
eagle,  100  years;  a  goose,  80  years.  A  wren  lives  only  2  or  3  years,  and  a  blackbird.  8  to  12 
years.  A  crocodile  lives  100  years,  but  a  tortoise  lives  from  100  to  200  years.  It  is  thought 
that  whales  can  live  to  be  1,000  years  old.  A  queen  bee  lives  4  years;  a  working  bee,  6 
months;  a  drone,  4  months. 

Italy  has  twenty-one  universities — one  more  than  Germany.     They  are  divided  into 

two  classes — those  which  receive  State  support  and  those  which  do  not.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes Turin,  Genoa,  Pavia,  Padua,  Pisa,  Bologna,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo  and  Messina. 
Naples  has  the  largest  number  of  students  —3,900;  while  the  smallest  number — 39 — is  found 
at  Ferrara,  which  was  once  for  Italy  what  Weimar  was  to  Germany — the  seat  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  age — and  which,  therefore,  desperately  clings  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  uni- 
versity town.  Turin  has  2,100,  Rome  1,200  and  Bologna  1,160  students.  All  the  others, 
excepting  Tavia,  have  fewer  than  1,100. 

PERSONAL. 

A  son  of  ex-President  Arthur  and  two  sons  of  the  late  President  Carfield  are  stu- 
dents this  year  in  the  Columbia  College  Law  School. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Benedict  Arnold's  vindication  address  to  the  American 

people  has  recently  been  discovered,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  to 

meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  next  March.      Supt.  C.  S.  Young,  of  Nevada,  is  President. 

Matthew  Arnold,  after  serving  for  thirty-five  years,  has  resigned  his  office  as  In- 
spector of  the  Westminster  School  District,  in  London.  The  teachers  gave  him  a  silver 
claret-jug  and  salver. 

-The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  has  elected  as  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  for  several  years  past  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  public 
schools,  and  author  of  a  work  on  English  grammar. 

The    writer    in    this    country   new    said   to  receive  the  highest  compensation  for  his 

service  is  W.  D.  Howells.  He  never  writes  except  upon  special  contract,  and  he  always  fixes 
his  own  figures,  according  to  the  length  of  time  spent  upon  his  contribution. 

Dr.  Francis  Bacon  and  Professor  A.  B.  Morrill  are  writing  a  text-book  on  Hygiene 

which,  by  law,  must  be  studied  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  work  is  that  it  will  be  largely  devoted  to  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system. 

The  wealth  of  the  famous  Parisian  dentist,  Evans — not  less  than  #10,000,000 — has 

been  acquired  not  so  much  in  tin:  course  of  his  regular  practice  as  from  the  fees  given  him  by 
distinguished  personages  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Tims  he  is  always  flying  about,  from 
capital  to  capital,  pulling  a  tooth  from  one  crowned  head  and  filling  a  "cavity"  in  another. 
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Amadou  County.— The  Amador  Counly 
Teachers'  Institute  convened,  pursuant  to 
call  of  Superintendent  Chandler,  at  Amador 
City,  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  per 
fected  its  organization  by  the  election  of  A. 
\V.  Kerr,  of  Volcano,  Vice-President  ;  Geo. 
F.  Mack,  of  lone,  and  Miss  Alma  Olmstead, 
of  Stony  Creek,  Secretaries. 

Professor  Charles  II.  Allen  and  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Spencer,  of  (  rass  Valley,  were  among  the 
visiting  educators,  and  participated  promin- 
ently in  the  proceedings.  The  Institute  I 
for  three  days,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

WHERE  \s,  The  leading  educators  of  <  ali- 
lornia  are  agitating  the  question  of  furnishing 
the  text-books  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schoi  'I  -  free  of  charge  ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Amador 
County,  raise  our  voice  against  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  county  he  urged  to  use  Steele's 
Priman'  Physiology  in  our  school. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Amador 
City  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  for 
their  hospitality  and  the  interest  they  mani- 
fested in  the  cause  of  education,  by  their 
presence  and  assistance. 

ALAMEDA  County. — County  Superintend- 
ent Fisher  has  changed  the  date  of  the  teach- 
ers' examinations  from  December  21st  to 
Monday,  December  20th.  The  examination, 
as  usual,  will  be  held  at  the  Oakland  High 
School. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  authorized 
the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  Past 
Oakland,  at  a  cost  of  £6,980. 

The  attendance  at  the  Berkeley  Night 
School,  during  the  past  two  months,  has  not 
been  satisfactory.      Thi  ge    attendance 

for  October  was  23,  ami  for  November  only 
i5- 

Professor  Knowlton,  of  the  Commercial 
School  of  San  Francisco,  lectured  recently 
before  the  students  of  Mills'  College,  on 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  A  valuable  spring 
of  water  has  been  acquired  by  the  Trustees, 
on  some  adjacent  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  daily  supply  from  ibis  source  will  be 
5,600  gallons  of  water. 

President  Holden,  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  Gov- 


ernor, recently  issued,  states  that  an  increase 
of  si, 200  per  year  in  the  administration  office 
for  a  clerk  is  necessary.  The  sum  of  £5, 000 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work  of 
equipping  the  Mining  Laboratory,  and  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  should  be  increased 
from  $150  to  8250  per  month.  An  Instruc- 
tor should  be  added  to  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  and  $1,000 
should  be  expended  for  books.  The  salary 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Machine  Shop 
should  be  increased,  and  an  appropriation  of 
§11,211  for  the  introduction  of  workshop 
training  is  recommended.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  have  Sio,250  per  year 
instead  ol  ^1. 1,000.  An  Assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy should  be  appointed,  and  the  ( lymnasium 
needs  an  Instructor  in  gymnastics.  In  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Latin  there  are 
required  increased  expenditures  of  s  1,650  and 
§750  respectively.  The  total  amount  of  the 
specific  appropriations  required  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  University  is  S50,942.72, 
and  the  annual  income  should  be  increased 
1  ly  .^60,495. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Handy,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Pi  lit:  COUNTY. — The  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  teachers  will  be  held  in  Oro- 
ville,  commencing  Tuesday,  December  7th, 
and  continue  four  days. 

The  Oroville  Mercury  of  November  26th, 
says  editorially  :  "The  proposition  to  teach 
industrial  education  in  all  the  public  schools 
is  clearly  impracticable.  We  have  a  vast 
corps  of  instructors  fitted,  by  long  and  costly 
training  and  by  experience,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic. Most  of  them — the  large  majority — are 
ladies,  and  are  in  charge  of  district  schools, 
where  they  are  alone,  without  assistance. 
They  have  all  they  can  do.  1>  es  any  one 
expect  these  hard-worked  ladies  to  teach 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  agriculture  r 

Miss  Julia  Ward  has  closed  her  second 
term  of  school  at  Clipper  Mills,  and  relumed 
to  Oroville  for  the  winter.  .She  is  engaged 
for  next  term. 
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Humboldt  County. — The  Misses  Prince, 
late  Principals  of  the  Humboldt  Seminary, 
have  received  appointments  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  through  the  Minister  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  to  take  charge 
of  the  English  classes  in  the  Girls'  Higher 
Normal  School  at  Tokio. 

Nevada  County.  —  The  Grass  Valley 
Tidings  quotes  an  item  from  a  Nevada  City 
exchange,  and  says  : 

"We  judge  from  the  above  that  the  Ne- 
vada School  District  has  not  heretofore  had 
a  '  visiting  day. '  That  day  has  long  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Grass  Valley  schools,  and 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  many 
ways.  Each  teacher,  in  each  term,  should 
be  allowed  a  day  for  going  around  among  the 
schools." 

The  public  schools  of  Nevada  City  now 
dismiss  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  M.,  instead  of  4,  as 
formerly. 

Santa  Clara  County. — The  handsome 
new  school-house  at  Los  Gatos  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  pupils  for  whom  it  was  built. 

A  pleasant  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
pupils  of  Los  Llgas  school,  Friday  evening, 
November  12th,  after  which  a  dance  whiled 
away  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Miss  Amy  Bowen,  who  for  some  years  past 
has  been  attending  the  Medical  College  in 
San  Francisco,  graduated  about  a  week  ago, 
and  is  now  at  the  residence  of  her  parents  in 
Madrone. 

The  Evening  School  at  San  Jose  is  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

Sacramento  County. — The  salaries  of 
the  female  teachers  of  Sacramento  are,  tak- 
ing the  average,  almost  the  lowest  in  the 
State.  It  is  considerably  below  the  average 
of  the  whole.  The  average  in  San  Francisco 
is  $71.74;  Alameda,  $68;  Modoc,  $80; 
Mono,  $82.50;  San  Diego,  $71.75;  San 
Joaquin,  $73  ;  Trinity,  $70  ;  Yolo,  $65 ; 
Plumas,  $71  ;  Los  Angeles,  $73-75  ;  Colusa, 
$70.  Valuation  of  school  property  in  Sac- 
ramento County,  $319,132. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  latest 

annual    report    of  Superintendent    of  Public 

Instruction  W.  T.  Welcker  . 

"Total  number  of  children  under  five 
years,  92,507,  as  against  87,643  for  18S4,  an 
increase  of  4,864.  Total  number  of  children 
in  the  State  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
352,480,  a  gain  of  nearly  30,000  over  1S84. 


The  average  number  of  children  belonging 
to  the  public  schools  is  135,657  ;  the  average 
attendance,  125,718,  the  percentage  of  daily 
attendance  being  65.91.  During  the  past 
year  18,919  children  attended  only  private 
schools,  and  56,957  census  children  did  not 
attend  an)  school." 

It  is  explained  by  the  Superintendent  that 
while  it  would  appear  from  the  figures  that 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  children  would  seem 
to  be  growing  up  without  education,  so  dis- 
astrous a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  warranted 
by  the  facts. 

The  report  shows  the  total  number  of 
School  Directors  in  the  State  to  be  2,629; 
number  of  male  teachers,  1,128 ;  female, 
3,306.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid 
male  teachers  is  $79.22;  female  teachers, 
$64.33.  The  average  annual  salary  paid 
County  Superintendents  is  $1,029.88.  The 
total  value  of  school  property — sites,  school- 
houses,  etc. — is  $8,920,984. 

Sonoma  County. — An  Educational  Coun- 
cil was  organized  recently  at  Santa  Rosa, 
composed  of  the  Principals  of  the  public 
schools.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Professor  Charles  E.  Hutton,  President  ;  A. 
G.  Barnett,  Vice-President ;  II.  C.  Petray, 
Secretary.  The  object  of  the  Council  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Sonoma  County. 

C.  L.  Ennis  recently  resigned  as  Principal 
of  the  Healdsburg  School,  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
His  departure  created  a  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  was  promptly  filled  by 
the  election  of  II.  C.  Petray. 

Solano  County. — The    regular    winter 

vacation  of  the  Vallejo  public  Schools  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  December  Sth,  and 
continue  until  January  y\,  1SS7- 

San  Luis  Obispo  County.  —  Professor 
Armstrong  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Principal  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  public 
schools. 

San    Francisco   County. — Arbor  Day 

was  celebrated  011  Saturday,  November  27th, 
according  to  programme.  Thousands  of 
grown  people  and  the  school  children  visited 
the  Presidio  and  Goat  Island,  and  planted 
young  trees.  The  lust  tree  planted  on  the 
Island  was  by  Adolph  Sutro,  who  made  a 
short  address.     Speeches  were  also  made  by 
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General  Vallejo,  General  Howard  and  others  'n  fact'  having  its  various  departments  located 
and  Joaquin  Miller  read  a  poem.  Most  of  as  follows:  College  of  Letters,  Law  and 
the  planting  was  done  by  school  children.  Medicine",  and  College  of  Theology,  in  San 
The  trees  planted  numbered  many  thousand.  Fernando;  College  of  Agriculture,  in  On- 
At  the  Presidio  thee  were  also  addresses  tario ;  and  San  Diego  is  s»m  to  have  the 
and  singing.  '  ollege  of  Fine  Arts.  The  seminaries  of 
The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  will  the  institution  are  loi  ated  at  Tulare,  Escon- 
close  on  Friday,  December  17th,  and  re-  dido  and  at  the  new  town  of  Ramona,  the 
open  Monday,  January  3d,  1S87.  latter  of  which  promises,  from  its  liberal  en- 
City  Superintendent  of  School,  A.  J.  dowment,  to  be  the  largest  of  the  thr< 
Moulder,   has  accepted    an   appointment  as  The  pupils  of  the  Sas  Diego  schools  peti- 

Secretary  under  Mayor  elect,  E.  B.  Pond,  at       >' ;d  the  Board  ol   Direct  irs  to  give  them  a 

a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  holiday  OH   circus  day,  and  the  generous  Di- 
es.*,   t->.„  „   /■                 d    i           ,.    ,,  rectors,   remembering  that  they  used  to  be 
San    I  >iego   (  OUN  rv.      Professoi    E.    B.  ,                                                    3 
c.    .  ,.     ,          ,      ,,-•,,,      p  boys,  granted  the  petition. 
Straight,    formerly    Principal   ol    the   State 

Normal  School  of  Illinois,  and  a  well  known  Yuba  County.     The   Oroville 

educator,  died  at  Pasadena  last  month.      He  growls  ovei  the  long  vacations  in  our  schools. 

resided  in  San  Diego  for  a  month   last  sum-  It  insists  that  "too  much  vacation  upsets  the 

nier,  making  man)  friends  during  that  time.  schools  and   the  pupils  make  no  progri 

"The  University  of  Southern  California,"  There  should  he  a  reasonable  limit  to  vaca- 
says  the  San  Diego  Union,  "is  fast  becom-  lions,  hut  we  insist  that  too  much  study  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  extensive  institutions  of  comes  monotonous,  and  destroys  interest  in 
learning  in   the  country.      It  is  a   University  the  schools.      Marysville  Appeal. 


QUERIES  ABOUT  SCHOOL  LAW. 

I.  Why  should  we  have  three  trustees  in  each  district  ? 

One  man  usually  runs  the  district  (when  I  am  teaching  I  try  to  he  that  man),  ami  why 
elect  three?  Why  not  appoint  by  petition  instead  of  elect?  School  elections  in  country  dis- 
tricts are,  usually,  farces.  Hardly  an)' one  attends,  and  the  worst  element  of  the  district 
elects  the  man.  "  Who  shall  be  teachers?  "  is  usually  the  only  question,  and  that  could  be 
settled   by  petition. 

II.  Why  not  fix  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  by  law  ? 

Teachers  are  really  public  officers.  They  are  not  certain  of  steady  employment.  They 
can  never  know  what  they  will  earn  in  a  year.  So,  there  are  many  of  them  who  get  disgusted 
with  teaching  and  try  something  else.  Let  those  holding  Life  1  diplomas  get  a  minimum  rate 
of  $80  per  month ;  the  holders  of  Ed.  Diplomas,  $75;  of  First  Grade  County  Certificat 
$70;  Second  Grade  County,  with  live  years  experience,  $65,  and  those  lacking  that  experience. 
$60  a  month,  for  each  month  actually  taught.  Then  districts  could  still  choose  between  a 
six  months  school  at  $So  or  an  eight  months  school  at  §60,  or  any  of  the  other  rates,  with 
proper  lengths  of  term  to  correspond. 

III.  Should  one  County  Superintendent  get  more  salary  than  another? 

Why  should  not  every  County  Superintendent  be  required  to  give  all  his  time  to  his 
official  work?  Why  should  not  a  certain  number  of  days'  work,  actually  performed,  be  one 
of  his  legal  months  ?  There  is  no  county  so  small  that  one  man  could  not  be  kept  profitably 
busy  in  real  superintendence  all  the  year. 

IV.  Why  should  the  Superintendent  be  allowed  no  Deputy,  paid  by  the  county,  in  our 
populous  counties  ?  Other  officers  have  their  helpers  when  their  work  is  too  great  What 
can  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  do  lor  so  many  schools  in  one  hasty  yearly  visit  ? 
Every  twenty  teachers  or  fraction  of  twenty  over  ten,  should  have  a  visiting  Superintendent, 
and  every  school  should  be  visited  once  a  month. 

V.  Why  should  County  Boards  grant  no  temporary  certificates  on  examination?  Ex- 
aminations test  only  the   learning   of  an  applicant.     All  lirst  certificates  should  be  only  tern- 
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porary.  These  should  be  made  permanent  on  the  written  approval  of  the  District  Clerk  and 
County  Superintendent,  after  six  months'  trial.  If  both  disapprove,  annul  the  certificate  ;  if 
they  disagree,  let  the  County  Board  select  a  third  person,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

VI.  Should  there  not  be  a  teachers'  library  in  every  county,  filled  with  the  latest  and 
best  books  on  teaching,  for  circulation  among  the  teachers  ?  Or  a  fund  of  $10  a  year  set 
apart  from  the  Library  Fund  of  each  district  for  the  purchase  of  late  educational  works  ? 
More  than  half  of  the  Library  Fund  is  simply  wasted  ;  but  the  other  funds  are  spent  about 
as  foolishly,  perhaps. 

VII.  How  shall  we  get  teachers  to  study? 

A  teacher  who  does  not  advance,  recedes.  Few  will  advance  without  stimulating.  I 
can  imagine  a  special  teacher's  course  of  study,  ever-varying  from  year  to  year,  with  teachers 
selected  at  yearly  or  quarterly  meetings,  sending  written  work  every  week  to  these  instructors 
for  examination  and  return  with  criticisms  ;  the  instructors  to  be  paid  a  little  something  out 
of  what  is  now  the  Institute  Fund.  Different  counties  could  exchange  their  courses  of  study, 
the  best  work  could  be  printed  without  cost,  and  teachers'  classes  be  the  rage.  In  every 
county  could  be  found  a  paper  willing  to  give  free  a  column  or  so  a  week  in  return  for  a 
subscription  from  each  teacher.     Who  will  be  the  first  to  try  it  ? 

VIII.  Why  do  we  need  four  appointed  members  on  County  Boards  of  Education  ? 
Are  not  two  as  good,  and  less  costly  ?  Should  these  be  appointed  or  take  their  places  by 
virtue  of  holding  the  best  certificates  in  the  county?  As  it  is  now,  the  appointments  are 
often  made  a  matter  of  political  preferment.  Certainly,  if  they  are  appointed,  they  should 
be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  confirmed  by  the  Supervisors. 

IX.  Who  controls  the  management  of  Institutes — the  County  Superintendent  or  the 
teachers  assembled  ?  The  law  does  not  say.  And  who  has  the  right  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme ?  What  punishments  can  be  given  for  tardiness,  irregular  attendance,  etc.  In  this 
county,  at  least,  constant,  prompt  attendance  has  been  the  exception. 

X.  What  shall  we  do  for  those  children  who  are  more  than  three  miles  from  a  school- 
house?     Have  traveling  teachers,  or  a  county  industrial  boarding-school  ? 

C.   M.  Drake. 
Sfringville,  Ventura  County. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  DEVICES. 

A   BLACKBOARD   NEWSPAPER. 

I  usually  reach  my  school-room  as  early  as  half-past  eight,  and  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
writing  lessons  on  the  board  for  my  primary  class.  I  copy  lessons  from  the  books  used  and 
others,  but  substitute  the  names  of  pupils  attending  school,  their  parents,  pets,  etc.  Some- 
times I  write  out  a  little  story  of  something  that  has  happened  in  the  school  or  on  the  play- 
ground. As  the  children  come  in  they  begin  to  read  what  I  have  written,  and  are  as  eager 
to  get  the  news  of  the  day  as  their  elders. — School  Education. 

FOR  TEACHING   NUMBER. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  has  provided  herself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
sticks  (ten  for  each  pupil),  and  that  the  lesson  is  to  be  given  on  the  number  five.  The  teacher 
will  distribute  among  the  pupils  five  sticks  each,  which  they  will  place  together  at  the  left  in 
front  of  them.  The  pupils  then,  placing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  right-hand 
stick,  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  four  others,  move  the  right-hand  stick  three  or 
four  inches  to  the  right,  and  without  removing  the  fingers,  say  "one  stick:"  then,  bringing 
up  the  four  sticks  with  the  left  hand,  they  say  "  and  four  sticks,"  anil  just  as  the  sticks  are 
brought  together  they  say  "  are  five  sticks"  (one  and  four  are  five) ;  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
and  without  removing  the  fingers,  they  say  "five  sticks  are,"  then  separating  the  sticks  by 
moving  one  to  the  right  and  the  others  to  the  left,  they  say,  "one  stick  and  four  sticks"  (live 
are  one  and  four);  then  bringing  the  sticks  together  again,  they  say  "five  sticks,"  and  as 
they  begin  to  turn  the  right-hand  stick  toward  a  horizontal  position,  they  say  "  less  one  stick," 
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and  then,  pushing  the  stick  to  the  top  of  the  desk,  horizontal  with  it,  and  bringing  the  hand 
back  to  the  remaining  sticks,  they  say  " are  four  sticks  "  (five  less  one  are  four).  Now  reverse 
the  operation  by  moving  first  four  sticks  and  then  one  slick  (four  and  one  are  \\\\i,  five  are 
four  and  one,  five  less  four  are  one),  and  so  forth  with  the  othei  integral  part  of  five.  The 
pupils  should  practice  the  foregoing  operations  until  they  can  perform  them  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  At  first  they  should  name  the  objects  ;  then,  dropping  the  names,  they  should  give 
the  numbers  only  as  they  move  the  sticks;  thus,  four  and  one  are  five,  inu  are  four  and  i 
etc. — Supl,  Peaslee. 

A  CLASS  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  pupils  have  been  studying  the  map,    learning    the    position  of  mountains,    rivi 
cities, — puzzling  their  brains  to  remember  the  answers  to  all   the   questions,  and    tiring   their 
eyes    to    find    the    places.      They   think    they  have    learned  it  all,  and  if  you  ask  the  prill 
questions  and  listen  to  their  replies,  it  would  seem  so  to  you.      Bui  is  it   a  fact?     Is   it  a  real 
acquisition,  or  is  it  a  mere  memorizing  of  words  and  places  ? 

Let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  put  some  life,  interest,  animation  into  the  recitation  and  inspire 
the  pupils. 

1.  Suppose  the  recitation  is  upon  New  York. 

Call  up  four  boys,  —stand  them  in  the  clear  space  on  the  Boor,  back  to  hack,  so  that  one 
faces  the  north,  one  east,  one  south,  one  west.  Now,  boys,  you  are  at  home,  you  like  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  start  out  now  for  the  mountains  and  rivers.  John, 
you  may  go  directly  north,  every  time  you  come  to  a  mountain  or  river,  call  its  name,  and 
slop  when  you  get  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  Henry,  you  go  directly  east,  and 
do  the  same,  stopping  at  the  eastern  boundary.  James,  you  go  directly  south.  William,  you 
go  west.     Girls,  you  watch  and  see  if  they  go  straight  and  name  all  the  mountains  and  rivers. 

After  they  have  reached  the  boundaries,  let  the  girls  make  their  corrections,  but  not  while 
the  boys  are  going. 

The  cities  and  chief  places  can  be  located  in  the  same  way  by  either  the  boys  or  a  group 
of  girls,  or  a  group  can  be  sent  northeast,  southeast,  etc.,  if  the  cardinal  points  are  not  situated 
so  as  to  pass  the  places. 

2.  Suppose  the  recitation  is  upon  New  York. 

John,  what  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Stale  ?  He  answers.  Where  is  it  situated ? 
lie  answers.  Now,  suppose  you  are  standing  upon  its  highest  point,  name  and  point  in  the 
direction  where  they  lie,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  places,  in  fact  everything  you  can  see  from 
its  top. 

Among  other  things  he  will  probably  name  the  Catskills.  Station  another  boy  on  the 
Catskills  and  have  him  continue  the  work  of  naming  and  pointing  out. 

After  a  few  such  class  exercises,  it  will  be  found  the  children  will  study  the  maps  more 
definitely,  will  notice  more,  and  get  clearer  ideas  of  directions  and  location.  —  The  St/iool 
Bit I  let in. 


II.  A.  Gobin,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  the  De  Pauw  University 

Faculty,  was   recently  inaugurated  as  President  of  Baker  University,  at  Baldwin  City,  Kan. 

This  is  a  prosperous  school,  enrolling  some  300  students.     Thus  Kansas  secures  another  of 
Indiana's  best  educators. 

Frof.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa  and  Mr.  K.  Okakura,  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  from 


the  Educational  Department  of  the  Japanese  Government,  Tokio,  have  arrived  recently  in 
New  York.  The  object  of  their  visit  is  to  see  our  art  museums,  etc.  Their  stay  must  of 
necessity  be  brief,  as  they  are  en  route  to  Europe  to  join  the  chief  Commissioner. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.* 

ARITHMETIC. 
10  Questions.  80  Credits. 

I. 

A  and  B  together  have  $136,  and  2/i  OI"  A's  money  equals  %  of  B's.  How  much  lias 
each? 

II. 

(a)  What  must  be  the  width  of  a  box  6  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  to  contain  ^  cord  of 
wood  ?  (4  cr.) 

(I))     Multiply  3  by  .02  and  give  reason  for  place  of  decimal  point  in  the  product.   (4cr. ) 
(Credit  for  reasons  only.) 

III. 

(a)  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  in  9  years  is  ^i  of  itself  ;  what  is  the  rate  per  cent  ? 

(b)  An  agent's  commission  on  sales  at  ^  %  was  $88  ;  find  his  employer's  net  receipts. 

IV. 

A  park  53  rods  long  and  39  rods  wide  has  a  straight  walk  running  from  diagonal  corners; 
how  long  is  the  walk  ? 

V. 

Solve  by  proposition  either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  If  I  place  $1,500  at  interest  for  18  months,  and  receive  $135  interest,  what  sum 
must  I  place  at  interest  at  the  same  rate  so  that  I  may  receive  $275  interest  in  8  months? 

(b)  If  it  cost  $180  to  support  5  grown  persons  and  3  children  for  three  weeks,  what 
will  it  cost  to  support  8  grown  persons  and  6  children  for  7  weeks,  allowing  that  it  costs  ^ 
as  much  to  support  a  child  as  a  grown  person  ? 

VI. 

A  man  engaged  to  work  at  $1.  IO  a  day  for  each  of  90  days  that  he  worked,  promising  to 

forfeit  $.60  for  each  idle  day.      At  the  end   of  the  time,  he  receives  $61.60,  how  many  days 

did  he  work  ? 

VII. 

(a)  A  ship  sails  east  from  Boston  710  10'  at  the  rate  of  2°  30'  20"  in  a  day  ;  what  is 
her  longitude  at  the  end  of  six  days  ?  (4  cr. ) 

Solve  either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface  of  a  cube,  whose  dimensions  are  iS 
inches? 

(b)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  must  be  drawn  from  a  reservoir  30  feet  6  inches  long 
and  20  feet  6  wide,  to  lower  the  surface  8  inches? 

VIII. 

What  will  it  cost  to  build  a  wall  240  feet  long,  6  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  at  $3.25 
per  brick,  each  brick  being  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick? 

IX. 

I  have  a  floor  35  feet  square,  what  part  of  it  would  be  covered  by  147  yards  of  carpet  30 

inches  wide  ? 

X. 

Solve  either  of  the  following  : 

(a)  A  man  was  offered  $3,675  in  cash  for  his  house,  or  $4,235  in  3  years,  without  in- 
terest. He  accepted  the  latter  offer.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much — money  being 
worth  7  %  ? 

(b)  Two  ships  sail  at  the  same  time  from  a  given  point,  one  sails  due  north,  10  miles 
per  hour,  the  other  due  south,  15  miles  per  hour,  how  far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  ? 

'These  questions  were  used  by  the  City  Hoard  of  Examiners,  at  the  last  semi-annual  examination  of  teach- 
ers in  San  Francisco. 
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THOUGHTS  AFTER  SCHOOL. 

In  the  slowly  gathering  twilight 

I  am  sitting  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  the  happy  face.-. 

Of  my  pupils  homeward  gone. 
With  what  eager  feet  they  Ik  mm  led 

Down  the  road  and  o'er  the  hill  ! 
I  can  hear  their  merry  voices 

Kinging  out  like  music  still. 

Through  the  years  I  backward  wander 

To  the  old  familiar  spot, 
Where  a  careless  child  I  lingered 

Studying  lessons  that  were  fraught 
With  a  power,  in  life's  hereafter, 

To  bring  back  my  straying  feet 
To  the  narrow  path  of  duly, 

Ere  my  ruin  was  complete. 

I  can  see  the  dear  old  school-house 

With  its  stained  and  crumbling  walls, 
And  the  play-ground  stretching  downward 

To  the  brooklet's  tiny  falls. 
In  the  doorway  stands  the  teacher 

Smiling  at  our  childish  glee, 
As  we  form  a  magic  circle 

'Neath  the  shady  old  oak  tree. 

Where  is  qow  thai  loving  teachei 
Who  was  always  firm  yel  kind  ; 

By  his  earnest,  faithful  labor, 
Training  heart  as  well  as  mind  ? 

In  the  churchyard  he  is  sleeping, 
Safe  at  rest  from  toil  and  pain  ; 

While  the  actions  of  his  pupils 
Tell  his  life  was  nol  in  vain. 

Where,  too,  are  the  merry  schoolmates, 

With  whom  in  life's  morning  hours 
I  have  sported,  idly  dreaming 

Of  the  joys  yet  to  be  ours? 
Oh  !  since  then  the  cup  of  anguish 

To  our  lips  has  oft  been  pressed, 
While  the  hopes  we  fondly  cherished 

Never  >et  our  b\cs  have  blessed. 

Some  have  left  time's  fleeting  shadows, 

Crossed  the  chill  and  unknown  tide  ; 
Entered  through  the  gateway  golden, 

Joined  the  company  glorified. 
Others  pet  below  are  toiling, 

Some  for   truth  and  some  for  gain  ; 
Some  are  making  life  a  blessing, 

Some  are  spending  it  in  vain. 


Is  it  thus  these  happy  children 

Who  are  now  so  free  from  care, 
Shall  awake  to  sterner  duties? 

Shall   be  called  upon  to  bear 
Their  due  portion  of  the  sorrow 

That  the  primal  curse  has  brought, 
Making  life  a  toilsome  journey, 

Where  the  weary  ones  rest   not? 

Yes  ;  we  grow  alone  through  trial  ; 

He  is  far  from  manhood's  years, 
Who  has  never  felt  his  weakm 

Never  known  the  power  of  tears. 
They  who  came  through  tribulation 

Are  the  ones  around  the  Throne  ; 
1  baven  contains  no  crown  of  glory 

For  the  soul  to  grief  unknown. 

bather,  grant  that  these  my  pupils 

May  be  Strong  t"  bear  their  Cl 
Triumphing  by  patient  effort 

Over  earthly  grief  and  loss. 
Help  me  to  teach  them  life's  great  lesson, 

Nol  to  live  for  self  alone, 
but  by  sharing  others'  burdens 

Thus  10  make  more  light  their  own. 

Give  them  courage  for  the  conflict  ; 

Shield   them  from  the  tempter's  power  ; 
Let  thy  sure  abiding  presence 

t  beer  them  in  each  gloomy  houi  ; 
Lead  them  in  the  narrow  pathway 

By  the  blessed  sunbeams  kissed  ; 
Take  them  all  safe  home  t<>   heaven 

When  the  school  of  life's  dismissed. 
— Educational  A 


THREE  LITTLE  MAIDS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Three  little  maids  at  school  are  we, 
Mad  as  school  girls  well  can  be, 
bun  all  over.  tie.  longer  free, 
Three  little  maids  at  school  ! 

Algebra  is  not  much  fun, 

Compositions   must  be  done. 
All  our  lessons  are  just  begun. 
Three  little  maids  at  school  ! 

Three  little  maidens  most  contrary, 
C,..ne  to  the  ladies'  seminary, 
P... and  to  its  humdrum   tutelary. 
Three  little  maids  at  school  ! 

—Philadelphia  Times. 
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OUB  BOOK  TABLE. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ;    Part  II  ;    The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them.     By 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Knox-Heath.     Huston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  the  study  of  English  this  book  will  be  of  great  service.  It  contains  all  the  Grammar  that  need  be 
taught  below  the  High  Schools  ;  is  well  adapted  to  the  usual  courses  of  study,  and  is  essentially  practical, 
aiming  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  the  ability  to  use  it,  rather  than  glib  parsing  or  skill  in 
drawing  diagrams. 

Practical  Zoology.     By   Buel    P.    Colton,    Instructor   in  Natural   Sciences,  Ottowa  High  School,  Illinois 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  series  of  "  Science  Text-Books,"  and  seems  well  calculated  to  achieve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,  viz  :  "  To  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  a  whole, 
by  the  careful  study  of  a  few  typical  animals."  The  grass-hopper,  the  cricket,  the  bumble-bee,  the  butterfly, 
the  house-fly,  the  spider,  the  fresh-water  clam,  the  snail,  the  frog,  the  snake,  the  turtle,  the  pigeon,  the  rabbit, 
the  star-fish,  etc.,  are  among  the  familiar  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Labberton's  New  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History.     By  Robert  H.  Labberton.     New  York  : 
Townsend  Mac  Coun. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  this  book  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  England,  who  says  :     "  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility.     *  I  have  been  much  struck 

by  the  maps  which  give  the  work  its  distinctive  character.     They  are  admirable  indesign,  in  accuracy  and  in 
execution.     Such  geographical    pictures  are   the  best  and  surest  way  of  teaching  history."     Professor  Arthur 
I..  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  also  says  that  "it  will  help  to  lift  historical  scholarship  in  the  United  States  to 
a  higher  level." 
Barnes'  Complete  Geography.     By  James  Monteith.     New  York  and  Chicago  :   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  study  of  Geography,  which  is  too  often  said  to  be  "  dry,"  is  here  treated  in  a  style  such  as  is  likely  to 
make  it  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  to   pupils.     Many  handsome   maps  and    colored  illustrations   are  com- 
prised in  the  volume,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  school  use.     The  type,  the  paper  and  the  binding  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 
Combined  Number  and  Language  Lessons.     By  F.  B.  Ginn  and  Ida  A.  Coady.     Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  seemingly  excellent  manual  for  teachers.  It  contains  eight  hundred  oral  and 
written  lessons.  z 

Only  seventeen  different  sums  can  be  made  by  two  digits  in  column,  viz.,  2  to  18  :  thus,       to  ^  ;  and  but 

forty-five  columns,  of  two  numbers  each,  can  be  made  by  the  nine  digits.  -        - 

The  theory  of  this  manual  is,  that  these  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  so  that  the  sum  or  difference  of  any 
two  numbers  will  be  known  at  sight.  The  language  lessons  were  prepared  by  a  successful  teacher,  and  the 
material  for  each  lesson  has  been  selected  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  pupils  in  things,  and  then  teaching 
them  how  to  observe  closely  and  accurately. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Ivanhoe.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited  with  notes  and  glossary.     "  Classics  for  Children  "  series.     Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Veazie's    Four-Part-Song    Reader.     For   Upper   Grades   of  Boys'  and  Mixed   Schools.     By   George   A. 
Veazie,  Jr,     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Tine   New  First  Music  Reader.     Preparatory  to   Sight-Singing.     By   Luther  Whiting  Mason.     Boston: 
( linn  &  Co. 

How  to  Teach  Reading  and  What  to  Read  in  School.   By  G.  Stanley  Hall.   "Monographs  on  Education" 
series,  papar  cover.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Study  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course.      By    Professor   E.    P.    Morris.      "  Monographs  on 
Education  "  series,  paper  cover.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

That    Winter    Night,  or    Love's    Victory.      By   Robert    Buchanan.     "Harper's   Handy    Series."     A 
1  laughter  of  the  People.     By  <  leorgiana  M.  Craik.     "  Harper's  Franklin   Square   Library,"   and   The 
Mowhawks.      By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  are  among  the  recent  novels,  in  paper  cover,  published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Magazines.— The   Century.      New    York  :      The  Century   Company.       The   Atlantic   Monthly.      Bos- 
ton:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     The  Cosmopolitan.     Rochester,  N.  Y. :     Schlicht  &  Field. 

Announcements.—  D.  C.    Heath   &  Co.,   will  publish,   in  April,  a  valuable  book  for  Teachers,  entitled, 

'•Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading,"  by  Anna  B.  Badlam,  of  the  Rice  Training  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 

The    Prang    Educational    Company  has   in   preparation  a  little  work  on  "  The  Use  of  Models  in  Primary 
Schools,"  based   on   a  careful  psychological  study,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  developed  through  thi 
■  i'  ies.      It  promises  to  furnish  suggestive  exercises  as  to  the  use  which   may  be  made  of  models  in  the  school- 
room. 

EI )ITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1887,  The  Pacific  School  Journal 
will  cease  to  exist.  It  will  be  merged  into  The  Pacific  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  will  commence  its  existence  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  The  new  periodical  will  be  published  by  The  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company.  All  subscribers  will  receive  the  new  journal  in  place  of 
the  old. 


.clectic  Educational  ^eries. 

^ANNOUNCEMENTS.^ 


ECLECTIC    GERMAN    PRIMER. 

ECLECTIC    CERMAN    READERS    Three  Numbers. 

For  English  Schools.     By  W.  II.  Weick  and  C.  Grebner,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.     Exercises  in  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  English  into  German.     Les 
sons  in  Reading  ami  Writing  German  Script.     Profusely  ami  handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Eclectic  German  Readers  will  be  found  to  meet  the  widespread  demand  for  a  German 
series  equal  in  merit  and,  attractiveness  to  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

ELEMENTARY    MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 

For  School  and  Shop.  By  Frank  A.born,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Public  Schools.  Designed  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  elementary  principle  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Tart  I,  Geometrical  Drawing,  with  problems.  Pari  [I,  Constructive  Drawing,  with  prob- 
lems; preceded  by  a  chapter  on  "Draughting  Tools."  Illustrated.  One  volume,  l6mo, 
121  pp.  May  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and  Sample 
Copy  price,  35  cents. 

WHITE'S    PEDAGOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  ciscussion  of  the  science  and  art  of  school 
education.  For  Normal  School-,,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested 
in  education.      121110,  full  cloth.      Mailing  price,  Si.  17. 

McCUFFEY'S    WORD    LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as 
found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  hooks.  Pronunciations  indicated  by  diacritical  marks; 
the  words  divided  into  syllables;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  accented  syllables  marked.      16 

mo,  So  pp.      Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,   IO  cents. 

ECLECTIC    LANGUAGE     LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  ol  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom  children  to  a  cor- 
rect use  of  the  elementar)  form  of  speech,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  technical- 
ities of  grammar.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Full  cloth,  12  1110.  Introduction  and  Sample 
Copy  price,  35  cents;  Exchange  price,  20  cents. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  lir>t  introduction  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 

of  die  introduction  price  annexed. 


Ray's  Arith.  Tablets.     Numbers  1  to  .$1.00 

Ray's  Tablets,    ingli    [ablets  by  mail,  each 15 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 60 

Eclectic  I  hysiologj  and  Hygiene 60 

Lo         1  anguagi  Part  1 15 

I  '  mg's  Langua  ;i    >  >,  Pai  1  II ■  ■ 

1 ,1  mg's  I  .anguage  Exercisi       I  I  dition, 

including  Parts  [.and  II 50 

I  long's  I  anguagi    I  .  1  1 1 1 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number 60 

1  1  lei  tic  Primary  U.  S.  I  [istory 50 

Eclectii  Scl  netry 60 

Irish's  Analysis,  by  Diagrams,  Mailing  Pi 
Hewett's  Pedagogy 1.00 


tic  Complete    Book-keeping $-5° 

Blanks  for  same,  pel  set 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping 50 

Selections  for  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Ray's  \  mples  in  Arithmetic _;s 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

1     Ji>h  Literature 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete 1. 10 

Ray's  New  Astronomy 1.20 

ry's  Political  Economy 

>ch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language 1.00 

Murdoi  h's  Anafj  ti<   Elocution 1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Oon'espondence  invited. 

^BMMMYAI  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO,,  PuljUsIiers.;-28^^. 
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DECEMBER  ATLANTIC 

CONTAINS,     IN     A     SUPPLEMENT, 

THE  ORATION, 

By    JAMES     RUSSELL    LOWELL. 

THE    POEM, 

By  OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES, 

At  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  I  larvard  College.   This  number  also  contains 

THE  OBJECT  OF   A    UNIVERSITY, 

By  the  late  ELISHA  MULFORD,  LL.   D. 

THE  CHURCH  OF   ENGLAND  NOVEL, 

By  HARRIET    WATERS    PRESTON. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOB    1887 

'Will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism, 

Two  Serial  Stories  : 

THE    SECOND    SON. 

By  MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT  and  T.   B.  ALDRICH. 

PAUL    PATOFF, 

By    F.     MARION    CRAWFORD, 

Author  of    "A   Roman  Singer,"    "Mr.    Isaacs,"  etc. 

PAPERS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

By  JOHN  FISRE, 

Whose  previous  papers  have  been  so  interesting,  full  of  information  and  generally  popular. 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH, 

A  continuation  of  the  admirable  papers  comparing  the  French  and  English  people, 

Bv   P.  ('..   HAMERTON. 

ESSAYS    AND    POEMS, 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

OCCASIONAL    PAPERS, 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  may  be  expected  from  John  Greenleap  Whittier,  Thomas  Wen  rwoRTH   Higgin- 
son,  Charles   Dudley  Warner,  I .  C.   Stedman,   Harriei    W.   Preston,  Sarah  OrneJewett, 

Charles  Egbert  Crai ck,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,   Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Edith  M.  Thomas, 

Horace  E.  Scudder,  George  E.  Woodberry,  George  Frederk  Parsons,  Maurice  Thompson,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Burroughs,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell, 
Bradford  Torrey  and  many  others. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  ol 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell  or  Holmes,  $5.00;  each  additional  portrait  $1.00. 
The  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20. 
Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  ilie  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  l>y 
money-order,  draft  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

L  6  J 


California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 


No.  40  California  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


J.   CHKSTKK, 


Managing  Editor. 


Sixteen  Pages,   12  x   16. 


rhi  I  \l.lHik\i\  PATRON  was  established  in  18751  by  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cat  ijbrnia  State  Granget  as  a  farmers'  [ournal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farn  State  of  California, 

and  is  now  and  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the   Farm  and  the  Grange.     It  has  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Farmers'  Exponent  and  Advocate,  and  ha  well  received  and   appreciated   that    its 

circulation  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year. 

It  was  run  as  an  eight-page  monthly  until  1878,  when  it  ■  hanged  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 
March  6,  1880,  when  it  appeared  a  a  Weekly.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1882,  its  size  was  im  reased  nearly  one- 
half.     On  the  38th  of  Oct  iber,  [882,  its  size  was  again  increased. 

On  the  1  |th  of  September,  1884,  it  n-pagepaper,  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 

seventh  ini  rea.se was  made  January  1st,  1885,  to  the  present  attrai  ti\,  size. 

Published  weekly,  by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St, 

San   Francisco. 
Directors  :    The  Executive   Committee,  and  the  Master  of  the  California 

State  Grange. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— One  year,  $2.00  ;  Six  Months,  $1.00. 


The  Standard  of  the  World, 

— AWARDED — 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 


I  in  KIM  INGTON  istheonl)  Writing  Ma,  nine 
that  will  stand  hard  service  ami  prove  equal  to  tin- 
work  rightly  expected  of  a  Type- Writer.  Shrt  n<l 
business  men  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  th<  same  hi 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
minutes  of  every  hour  their  clerks  spend  over 

the  pen,  while  Inifi/rrs   iril/i  tin    eye  tn  hu.si- 

mss  prod  al  copies  upon  the  Kl  M1NG- 

rON  ..t  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
with  the  pell. 


THE  STENOCRAPH. 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

RAPID,    ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 


course   of    Instruction 
address, 


t  can  he  learned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.     All  its  work  is  uniform 
icchanically  exact.      ll^  use  is  pleasant,   ami  does   not  strain  the  eves,  hands  ,,r  l»^l\.      It 
can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.     It  can  be  used  upon  the 
lap  in  a  publii  assembly,  without  attracting  notice.     The  writi    -  ipera- 

tor  1  an  easily  lie  read  by  another.     We  ,  laim  that  we  h..  Staph 

a  system  ol    shorthand  as  rapid  as  an\  other  ;  the  most  exact  and  uniform,  the 
least   tiresome  in  practice,   and   bj  far  the  most   easily   and  quickly  l< . 
Price  of  Stenograph,   with   Manual.  .  with   Inst:  This 

includes  the   machine,  the   handsome  leather   and    plush   i  ase,    paper,  and    full 
School,    or  Correspondence   to   non-residents.      Come   and   make   a   trial   free,    or 


G.  G.  WICKSON   &  CO.,  General  .Wins. 


;)S  California  St.,  8.  1\ 
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ASTRONOMY  BY  OBSERVATION. 

By    ELIZA.    A.     LOWLN. 

An  elementary  text-book  for  High-Schools  and  Academies,  based  on  the  most  prac- 
tical and  interesting  method  of  studying  the  subject — that  of  observation.  To  assist  the 
pupil  in  his  work,  careful  directions  are  given  when,  how,  and  where  to  find  the  heavenly 
bodies;  also  for  observing,  in  entertaining  and  instructive  ways,  the  characteristics  and 
phenomena  of  the  constellations.  Their  motions  are  described  in  familiar  language,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  can  be  seen  by  an  observer.  The  large  quarto  pages  admit  maps 
and  views  on  a  scale  that  will  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  celestial 
regions. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    $1.00. 


:#e 


Another    "Valuable    .Aid id iti oust. 

Sallust's  Jugurthine  War. 

EDITED  BY  CHARLES  GEORGE  HERBERMANN,  Ph.  D.,  LI.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literati/re  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

With  full  explanatory  notes,  references  to  Harkness'  Revised  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
copious  Latin-English  Vocabulary.  Also  an  introduciion,  with  life  of  Sallust,  and  a  short 
history  of  Numidia  (with  map).  The  editor  has  endeavored  to  assist  the  pupil,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  scholarship.  The  text  is  large  and  clear,  and, 
to  aid   the  pupil   in  following  the  story,  convenient  side-heads  are  inserted  on  every  page. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    $1.12. 

APPLETON'S       SCIENCE       TEXT-BOOKS. 


A    NEW     VOLUME. 

Descriptive  Botany. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Classification  of  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Flora. 
By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS, 

Author   of    "The    First    Book   of   Botany,"    Editor   of    "  Hcuslow's    Botanical    Charts." 

This  volume  has  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  same  philosophic  principles  ol 
education  that  guided  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  properly  done — by  the 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  From  the  beginning  throughout,  the  pupil  is  sent 
to  the  plant  itself  to  get  the  required  knowledge.  The  book  provides  for  the  direct 
study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classification,  and  illustrates,  by  practical 
examples,   the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations  in  Systematic   Botany. 

The  popular  flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  aquaint  the 
pupil  with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  and  their  representative  species.  This 
book  will  take  the  place  of  the  author's  "Second  Book  of  Botany,"  and  provides  a 
complete  course  in  itself,   no  other  book  being  necessary. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    $120. 

A  sample  copy   for  examination,   of  any  of  the  above,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.. 

D.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Sao  Francisco. 

JAS.  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  AGTS.,  216  SANSOME  ST.,  S,  F. 
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.clectic  Educational  ^eries. 

•^ANNOUNCliM  ENTS.^ 


ECLECTIC    GERMAN    PRIMER. 

ECLECTIC    GERMAN    READERS    Three   Numbers. 

Foi  English  School  .     By  W.  II.  Weick  and  C.  Grebner,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.     Exercises  in  translation  ol  German  into  English,  and  English  into  German.     L 
sons  in  Reading  and  Writing  German  Script.      Profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Eclectit  German  Readers  will  be  found  torn  ad  demand  foi  a  German 

scries  equal  in  merit  and  attractiveness  to  Mc<  ruffey's  Revised  Readers. 

ELEMENTARY    MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 

For  School  and  Shop.  By  Frank  Aborn,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Public  Scln  » ils.  Designed  to  develop  in  the  mi  mis  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  elementary  principle  "I  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Part  [,  Geometrical  Drawing,  with  problems.  Pari  II,1  constructive  Drawing,  with  prob- 
lems; preceded  by  a  chapter  on  "Draughting  Tools."  Illustrated.  One  volume,  i6mo, 
i - 1  pp.  May  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and  Sample 
( lopy  price,  35  cents. 

WHITE'S    PEDACOCY. 

The  Elements  ol  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  ciscussion  of  the  science  and  art  "f  school 
education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and  for  all  persons  interested 
in  education.     1211m,  full  cloth.     Mailing  price,  81.17. 

McCUFFEY'S    WORD    LIST. 

Mine  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and   Readers,  arranged  in  lessons 
found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.     Pronunciations  indicated  by  diacritical  mat 
the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  accented  .syllables  marked.     16 
mo,  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  [O  cents. 

ECLECTIC    LANGUAGE     LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  THALHEIMER,  author  ol  Histories.      Designed  to  accustom  children  t"  .1 
reel  use  ol  the  elemenl  irj  form  of  speech,  with  as  little  refer  nee  as  possible  to  the  technical- 
ities of  grammar.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Full  cloth,    12  mo.     Introduction  and    Sample 

Copy  price,  35  cents;   Exchange  price,  20  cents. 

OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  fur  examination  with  ;i  view  to  tir>t  in)  1  will  be  sent  ix>-t-|.;iiil  on  receipt 

of  the  inti 


Ray's  Arith.  Tabli  ts.    Numbers  1 1  .$1.00 

Ray's    I  .1!  il 

I         iic  Manual         A         ds 60 

.id  I [ygiene 

I  ,ong's  Languagi    I  I    15 

I  ianguag<    I  I        1  I    

bong's  I  anguagi    I  xeroses,    t'eacher's  Edition, 

including  Parts  I.  and  II 

1  .  .  Pari  111 

W'hiu  's  0  in  Numbei 

Eclectic  Primarj    I  .  S.  History 

Eclectic  School  t  .eometry 

Irish's    1                                 di>,  Mailing  /"■ 
1  [ewett's  P©  


Eclectic  Complete   Book-keeping $  .50 

1  Hanks  foi  same,  per  set 50 

•  5° 

Peash  r  Memorizing 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  K  .40 

Ray's  New    rest  Examples  in  Arithmed 

ems  in  Algebra 50 

Smith's  English  Literature 

Norton's  Chemistry,  complete 1- 10 

Ray's  \         I  '•-•vj 



Murdi  I  locution.  1.00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1.00 


Send  for  Our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

I37c,»«A?i;o.{YAlSI  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  ;28  ^V 
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DECEMBER  ATLANTIC 

CONTAINS,     IN     A     SUPPLEMENT, 

THE  ORATION, 

By    JAMES     RUSSELL    LOWELL. 

THE    POEM, 

By  OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES, 

At  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  I  Iarvard  College.   This  number  also  contains 

THE  OBJECT  OF   A    UNIVERSITY, 

By  the  late  ELISHA  MULFORD,  LL.   D. 

THE  CHURCH  OF   ENGLAND  NOVEL, 

By  HARRIET    WATERS    PRESTON. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR    1887 

Will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism, 

Two  Serial  Stories  : 

THE    SECOND    SON. 

By  MRS.   M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT  and  T   B.  ALDRICH. 

PAUL    PATOFF, 

By    F.     MARION    CRAWFORD, 

Author  of    "A  Roman  Singer,"    "Mr.    Isaacs,"  etc. 

PAPERS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

By  JOHN  FISKE, 

Whose  previous  papers  have  been  so  interesting,  full  of  information  and  generally  popular. 

FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH, 

A  continuation  of  the  admirable  papers  comparing  the  French  and  English  people, 

By  P.  G.   HAMERTON. 

ESSAYS    AND    POEMS, 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

OCCASIONAL    PAPERS, 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


CONTRIBL'TIONS  may  be  expected  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Thomas  Wi  n  rwoKTH  Higgin- 
son,  Chaki.es  Dudley  Warner,  K.  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Sarah  Orne  Jewei  r, 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Kdith  M.  Thomas, 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  George  E.  Woodberry,  George  Frederii  Parsons,  Maurice  Thompson,  I, rev 
Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Bi  rroughs,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell, 
Bradford  Torrey  and  many  others. 

TERMS:     $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free;  :i;>  cents  a  number.     With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 

Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell  or  Holmes,  $5.00;  ea<  h  additional  portrait  $1.00. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  of 

charge  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20. 

Postal  Notes  and    Money   are   at    the   risk  of  the    sender,  ami   therefore   remittances  should   be   made  by 
money-order,  draft  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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California  Patron  and  Agriculturist. 


No.  40  ( !alifornia  81  reet, 


San  Francisco. 


J.  CHESTER, 


Managing  Editor. 


Sixteen  Pages,   12  x   I  G. 


The    CALIFORNIA     PATRON  1    in  187s,    by  authority  and  under  th<  direction  of  the 

California  State  Grange,  as  a  farmers'  journal,  owned  and  ■  ontrolled  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  California, 

and  is  now 1  has  been  whollj  devoted  to  the  inti  n  il    "I  the   harm  ami  the  1  .It  lias  maintained  the 

reputation  of  the  Farmers'  Exponent  and  Advocate,  and  ha  well  received  and   appreciated   thai    its 
circulation  lias  marly  doubled  during  the  last  year- 
It  was  run  as  an  eight-page  i thlj  until  1878,  when   it  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  ran  as  such  until 

Mai.  Ii  11,  t88o,  when  it  appeared  as  a  weekly.     On  the  istof  [anuary,  1882,  its  size  was  ii  early  one- 

half.     On  1I1.    :8th  ol  October,  1882,  its  size  was  again  in. 

On  th.   1  ,i  1 1  . 1 1   September,  1884,  it  was  again  in.  1  eased  to  a  sixteen-page  paper,  cut  and  stitched,  ami  the 
seventh  in.  ....  .  v,.,  ,  made  January  1st,  1885,  to  il 

Published  weekly,  by  the  California  Patron   Publishing  Co.,  40  California  St., 

San    Francisco. 
Directors:     The   Executive   Committee,  and   the  Master  of  the  California 

State  (1  range. 
SUBSCRIPTION.— One  year,  $2.00  ;   Six  Months,  $1.00. 


The  Standard  of  the  World. 

A\\  ARDED 

First  Premium,  Mechanics'  Fair  1885, 
Over  All  Opposition. 

The  REM1  NGT<  >N  is  the  only  Writing  Mai 
thai  will  stand  hard  service  and  prove  equal  to  the 
work  rightl)  expected  of  a  Type-Writer.  8hn  led 
business  men  use  the  Remington,  and  ac- 
complish three  times  as  much  with  the-  same-  help  as 
their  less  successful  competitors  who  waste  forty 
m i  11  ut <s  of  every  hour  their  clerics  spend  over 
the  pen,  while  lawyers  with  nu  •;/'■  t»  busi- 
ness produce  several  copies  upon  the  Rl  MING- 
|.'\  at  one-third  the  expense  of  writing  a  single 
copy  with  the-  pen. 


THE  STENOGRAPH. 


RAPID, 


A  SHORTHAND 
WRITING    MACHINE. 

ACCURATE,    SIMPLE. 


earned  in  one-third  the  time  the  pencil  systems  require.     AM  its  work  is  uniform 
ll>  exact.     Its  use  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  strain  ihi  body.     It 

can  be  operated  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.     It  d  upon  the 

ap  in  a  publii  assi  mbly,  without  attracting  notice.     The  writi  pera- 

tor  can     i  il]   be  I  another.     We  claim  that  we  ha>  i.iph 

a  system  ol  shorthand  as  rapid  as  any  other  ;  the  m  .1  uniform,  the 

east  tiresome  in  practice,   and   by  far  the  most   easily  and  quickly  learned. 
Price  of  Stenograph,   with   Manual.  rith   Instructiot  This 

includes  the  machine,  the  handsome  leather  and  pltisli  case,   paper,  and  full 
tion  in  our  School,  or  Correspondence  to  non-residents.     Come  and  make  a  trial  free,  or 


G.  G.  WICKSON  cS:  CO. 


( reneral  Agents. 


38  California  St.,    s.    /•'. 
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ASTRONOMY  BY  OBSERVATION, 

By    ELIZA.    A.     LOW  UN. 

An  elementary  text-book  for  High-Schools  and  Academies,  based  on  the  most  prac- 
tical and  interesting  method  of  studying  the  subject — that  of  obse>-vation.  To  assist  the 
pupil  in  his  work,  careful  directions  are  given  when,  how,  and  where  to  find  the  heavenly 
bodies;  also  for  observing,  in  entertaining  and  instructive  ways,  the  characteristics  and 
phenomena  of  the  constellations.  Their  motions  are  described  in  familiar  language,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  can  be  seen  by  an  observer.  The  large  quarto  pages  admit  maps 
and  views  on  a  scale  that  will  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  celestial 
regions. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    $1.00. 


:#E 


Another    Valuable    -A^DiDiTioisr. 

Sallust's  Jugurthine  War. 

EDITED    BY   CHARLES   GEORGE   HERBERMANN,   Ph.  D.,  LL  D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

With  full  explanatory  notes,  references  to  Harkness'  Revised  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
copious  Latin-English  Vocabulary.  Also  an  introduciion,  with  life  of  Sallust,  and  a  short 
history  of  Numidia  (with  map).  The  editor  has  endeavored  to  assist  the  pupil,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  scholarship.  The  text  is  large  and  clear,  and, 
to  aid    the  pupil   in  following  the  story,  convenient  side-heads  are  inserted  on  every  page. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    SI. 12. 

—        #  

APPLETON'S       SCIENCE       TEXT-BOOKS. 


A    NEW     VOLUME. 

Descriptive  Botany. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Classification  of  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Flora. 
By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS, 

Author   of    "The    First    Hook   of   Botany,"    Editor   of    "  Henslow's    Botanical    Charts." 

This  volume  has  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  same  philosophic  principles  of 
education  that  guided  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  he  properly  done — by  the 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms,  from  the  beginning  throughout,  the  pupil  is  sent 
to  the  plant  itself  lo  get  the  required  knowledge.  The  book  provides  for  the  direct 
study  ol  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classification,  and  illustrates,  by  practical 
examples,  the  uses  to  he  made  of  these  observations  in  Systematic  Botany. 

The  popular  flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  aquainl  the 
pupil  with  tin-  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  and  their  representative  species.  This 
book  will  take  the  place  of  the  author's  "Second  Hook  of  botany,"  and  provides  a 
complete-  course  in  itself,    no  other  book  being  necessary. 

INTRODUCTORY    PRICE,    SI  20. 

A  sample  copy  for  examination,  of  any  of  the  above,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ol  pike.. 

D,  APPLETDN  I  CO,,  Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Sao  Francisco. 

JAS.  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  AGTS.,  216  SANSOME  ST.,  S,  F. 
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1,300,000  Introduced  in  Eight  Months, 

Potter  &   McConnon's   Number  Tablets 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Problems  at  Head  of  Each  Page,  with  sufficient  Paper  for  Solving  on  same  Page. 

Tablet  A,  30  lessons  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen $45 

Tablets  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  50  lessons  each,  per  dozen 86 

Tablet  VIII,  50  lessons  and  10  blank  pages,  "  86 

Tablets  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  50  lessons  each  and  extra  paper,  per  dozen 86 

Answers.to  all  the  Tal  il  "       12 

Between  the  problems  and  the  space  for  solving,  the  paper  is  perforated  and  can  l>e  detached  or  kept  intact, 
by  folding  back  the  pages  solved. 

By  mail  an  extra  charge  will  be  made  of  three  cents  for  each  Tablet,  or  mailed  for  ten  cents  per  Tablet  for 
the  large  ami  six  for  A. 

These  Tablets  are  "hailed"  as  a  great  convenience,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  NBW  and  original 
problems,  in  a  convenient  and  practical  form  ;  giving  as  they  do  a  large  number  of  carefully  graded  examples 
in  those   parts  of  Arithmetic;  where  such  work  is  most  needed.     They  are  ipplementary  work  to  the 

general  text  book,  anil  adoptions  are  not  considered  necessary. 

Tablets  and  Spelling  Blanks  are  rapidly  coming  into  universal  use  instead  of  slates.  The  free  use  of  the 
pen  (or  even  the  lead-pencil)  in  general  school  work  A DVANCBS  the  drawing  and  penmanship,  while  the  hard 
grip  on  the  slate-pencil  ketakds.  The  school  officials  of  Gercany  have  condemned  the  use  of  slates  in  the 
schools. 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  the  Number  Tablets  in  the  last  eight  months,  from  San  Francisco  : 
has  been  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  introduction  of  any  school  publication  during  the  p..  •   I  Urtij  \i-ars. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  country,  commending  this 
method  of  teaching,  and  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  system  had  not  been  inaugurated  l>efore. 


LANGUAGE    TABLETS,    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY    WORK, 
ARRANGED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL  GRADES. 

In  twelve  pads,  each  containing  56  sheets,  50  pages  of  from  five  to  ten  exercises  on  each,  to  be  written  out  on 
sheet  below,  which  is  perforated,  to  be  detached  and  handed  in  to  teacher,  or  kept  intact  by  folding  back  the 
pages  solved.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures.  Nu.  1  contains  16  pages  of 
script,  expressly  drawn  and  engraved  for  th.s  c-'es.  Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  ruled  on  a  scale  of  thirds,  like  copy- 
books, with  double  ruling.     Nos.  5  to  12  have  s.iigle  ruling. 

These  Language  Tablets  are  designed  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  graduated  exercises  in  language  for 
development,  drill  and  review.  Since  the  whole  work  is  so  closely  graded,  and  the  subjects  introduced  in 
natural  order,  after  the  exercises  have  been  once  used,  they  furnish  material  for  constant  rciiciu.  Con- 
structions and  corrections  are  prominent  features  throughout  the  entire  course.  COMPOSITION!  letter- 
writing  and  business  FORMS  may  seem  to  be  introduced  in  too  early  a  grade,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
very  young  children  can  accomplish  this  work  well.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  language  rather 
than  of  the  old  time  grammar  lesson. 

False  syntax,  with  reasons  for  correction,  is  treated  from  numbers  VII  to  XII  inclusive.  Parsing  is 
not  ignored,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  more  important  subjects. 

Exercises  in  copying,  dictation,  sentence-building,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  words, 
memory  lessons,  etc.  The  design  is  to  train  the  perceptive  and  representative  faculties,  and  to  give  facility 
in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Price  the  same  as  Xumfrcr  Tablets. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST! 
Dinsmore's  Model    Script   Spelling    Blanks. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1885,  WITH  NEW  CAPITALS,  NEW  HEADINGS  AND 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THOROUGH  DRILLS  IN  SPELLING  AND  WRITING. 

Thirty-six  pages  test  white  taper,  spaces  for  1,800  words,  spaced  and  ruled  like  copy  books.  Our  Spelling 
Blanks  are  used  exclusively  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  Coast.  Price,  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  mailed 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  or  60  cents  per  do/en.  Nos.  1,  2  at  1  ;,  extra  fine  paper,  72  cents  per  dozen.  Written 
spelling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  sentence  writing 
and  composition.  

Dinsmore's  First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  mailed  for  35  cts, 

Fot  use  in  the  school-room  it  is  a  valuable  work.  As  a  hand-book  for  those  seeking  information  it  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  style  is  clear  and  simple — the  use  of  difficult  medical  terms  l>eing  avoided.  Before  its  publication,  the 
portions  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  human  system  were  discussed 
and  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  score  of  physicians. 

In  place  of  the  usual  topical  method  of  treatment,  which  is  often  impractical  for  the  use  with  inexperienced 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Send  for  a  set  of  PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  COPY  BO 
J  cents  each  (mailed),   Nos.  i':,  2' :,  3^,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  (no  tracing). 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  new  Writing  Charts,  on  12  sheets  (each  20  inches  square),  mailed  for  $1.60. 
For  sale  by  all  Importers. 

Or,  POTTER,  AINSWORTH    &    CO., 

107  Chambers  Street,  yen-  York. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers ; 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  GO.,  now  at  607   Market  Street, 
continue  All  their  Departments  in  Books  and   Stationery,  the 

same  as  before"  the  fire,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Law 
Books,  which  has  been  consolidated  with  another  house,  now 
known  as  "  Bancroft,  Whitney,   Co." 

They  continue  to  carry  in  stock  at  all  times,  a  very  exten- 
sive line  of 

SCHOOL  BOOXS, 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS, 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL, 

SCHOOL  DESKS  ("TRIUMPH")  and 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

also,  a  complete  assortment  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Station- 
ery, and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  required  by  teachers, 
schools,  and  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Complete  Catalogues  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Special  Discounts  to  Teachers. 


Be  sure  that  you  Address  All  Communications  to 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Publishers,  Booksellers,  School  Furnishers,  Etc. 

607  MARKET  STREET, 

Grand  Hotel  Building./  San   Francisco, ^Cal. 
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